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The Divide Message 


Frahlada said : Wise should begin the 
practice of devotional disciplines (Bhagavata- 
<Buirma) from their very boyhood. For, human 
birth in which alcme devotional disciplines can 
be practised, is extremely rare, and it is uncer¬ 
tain how long life lasts. The highest and noblest 
act for a man to do in life is to surrender himself 
at the feet of Lord. For He is the dear one, the 
soul, the master and the friend of all beings. Just 
as all creatures, having a body, experience 
natui^ly a measure of sorrow, happiness also 
accrues to them naturally without their effoit. 
The Prarabdha or the Karma that has brought 
the body into being, yields , them both these 
types of experience, and no special effext is re¬ 
quired for them. Beyond exhausting, life’s span, 
nothing is achieved by efforts put forward for 
the attainment of pleasure and the avoidance of 
. pain. A man full of desires never attains to that 
Slate of Bliss which one wtK> serves the Lord at¬ 
tains. 

Therefore one entangled in the fearful stale 
of Samsdra, if he is really intelh^gent, should in 
every way strive for the attainment of the 
Divine before the fall of this short-lived human 
body, even while it is in its full vigour and 
power. Man lives for a hundred years at the 
most Of this span of life, if a man is of uncon¬ 
trolled senses, half is wasted in sleep at night 
when he is in a state of darkness and inertia, al¬ 
most like that of a dead body. Of the remaining 
half, the first twenty years are spent in the ig¬ 
norance of childhood and the playfulness of 
early youth. Another twenty are spent in the 
decrepitude of old age, which reduces man to a 
helpless condition. Chained to domestic life. 


and oblivious of the ultimate purpose of his ex¬ 
istence. the rest of man’s life too is wasted in 
the pursuit of insatiid)le sexual enjoyments and 
under the domination of overwhelming infatua¬ 
tion. 

Where is the m^ among those attached to 
their homes, enslaved by the senses and bound 
by the strong cords of affection to their near ^d 
dear ones, that can make even an effort to 
liberate himself ? Who can give up the hanker¬ 
ing for wealth which is (fearer to man than his 
life itself — wealth for earning which thieves, 
servants, merchants and others pawn their very 
lives ? How can a man renounce the intimacies 
he has been having with his dear wife in privacy 
as well as her loving prattle, his close friends 
and his lisping infants to whom he is bound by 
cords of afiection ? How can he renounce his 
sons, daughters, brothers, sisters, and sickly and 
pitiable parents — his attractive furniture and 
other household articles, houses, cattle, servants 
and. hereditary venations, when powcu-ful 
memories of them are attracting his mind ? Un¬ 
satisfied with enjoyments and imprisoned by 
greed in the c(x:(x>n of bondage-generating 
works, a man considers indulgence in sex and 
gluttony as the main purpose of life. How can a 
man in this cemdition, overpowered as he is by 
such an increasingly infatuated outl(X)k, practise 
renunciation ? (Therefore if a per^n is to tread 
the path of devotion, he must practise rtmuncia- 
tpn from early life, before all kinds of tenden¬ 
cies and entanglements have became finally 
established.) 

SrimadBtmgavata, Vlk6. 



EDITORIAL 


Nataraja-The 
Divine Dancer 

“One thing I must tell you," said Swami 
Vivekananda addressing the intent eager 
audience at the Parliament of Religions on 19th 
September 1893, “...we find that somehow or 
other by the laws of our mental constitution, we 
have to associate our ideas of infinity with the 
image of the blue sky, or of the sea, so we 
naturally connect our idea of holiness with the 
image of a church, a mosque, or a cross. The 
Hindus have associated the idea of holiness, 
purity, truth, omnipresence, and such other ideas 
with different images and forms.”^ 

The Primordial Energy, or the Creative 
Force .that creates and permeates everything, 
even down to the minutest of the sub-atomic 
particles called quarks, cannot be seen or con¬ 
ceived. But it is accessible to the intuitive per¬ 
ception. This most subtle invisible Energy, or 
limitless consciousness, is made visible through 
the tangible concrete medium of religious sym¬ 
bols and divine images. The artistic excellence 
which created these images was proximate to 
living reality. There is an intimate relationship 
between spiritual reality and phenomenal 
reality, and it is achieved thnxigh the external 
representation of the profound internal vision. A 
religious symbol tdways invokes in the mind of 
the worshipper the eternal truth which it repre¬ 
sents. The use of holy images tlius becomes a 
support for meditation an'l capable of kindling 
in the devoted, visions of the unseen world of 
divine reality and beauty. 


1. The Complete Works of Sivami Vivekananda (Calcut¬ 
ta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989) Vd. I, p.l6. 


The creative imagination has always played 
a constructive role in all the religions of the 
world, helping people form ideas of and war- 
shipful attitudes toward Ultimate Reality. 
‘Formless Void’, HJnmanifest Absolute’, or ‘in¬ 
describable state of bliss’ — these abstruse ex¬ 
pressions do not elicit fertile responses in the 
beginner on the spiritual path. They remain only 
as attractive rhetoric or purely intellectual fcR*- 
mulae to inspire awe in people. Mind needs 
names and forms to function. Without names 
and images it cannot proceed much from the 
beginning. It is highly advanced spiritual souls 
only who like to dwell in the state of ‘Pure 
Awareness’ bereft of names artd forms. Even the 
Gita cautions Uiat the contemplaticm of the Ab¬ 
solute or the Unmanifest is very difficult. This 
arduous path is not easily accessible to all and 
sundry. It is through concentrating on the object 
of its devotion, or on the personal divinity, that 
the mind achieves a certain degree of one-poin- 
tedness, and is able to put aside the multiplicity 
of distractions. The great Yoga-philosopher 
Patanjali, has advocated this practical method in 
his Yogasdstra. The Supreme Knowledge is 
directly accessible to a concentrated mind. Yoga 
and art, in Hinduism, were wedded together. 
The artist, in Buddhism was called sadhaka, 
mantrin or yogin. The matchless beauty of 
clouds, flowers, t^dcr leaves or snow-clad 
mountains can act as external stimulus suffi¬ 
cient to throw mystics into internal states of rap¬ 
ture. Sri Ramakrishna, when he was barely six 
years old, went into ecstasy when he saw snow- 
white cranes against the background of dark 
spreading clouds. “Artistic emotion,” comments 
Romain Roliand, “a pa.ssionate instinct for the 
beautiful, was the first channel bringing him 
into contact with God.” ^ Many dcvcrtecs and 

2. Romain Roliand, The Ufe cf Ramakrishia (Calcutu: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1970) p.23. 
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saints had the taste of divine inebriation in the 
presence of magnificent images of the Madon¬ 
na, of Christ, of Siva, Visnu.or the Goddess 
Durga, their personal 'chosen forms of God’. 
Truth, beauty, art, aesthetic appreciation and 
mysticism are inseparably woven together. As 
long as mind is not able to transcend the plane 
of duality, so long idolatry cannot be branded as 
superstition. Idolatry has, over millenia, not 
only satisfied the thirst of souls but has also 
helped them in their spiritual evolution. 

The image of Nataraja, the timeless Siva 
dancing, owes its origin to the creativity of 


Saivi.sm in South India. The Saiva scriptures 
pay rich tributes of praise and offer insightful 
observations about the idea behind the divine 
figure. It is an embodiment of ttK^ U'aascenden- 
lal truth, beauty and joy of Divine Reality. Im¬ 
personal truths are the profound realizations that 
come as revelations to gifted souls. In Kak- 
righat, near Almora, under the peepul tree, 
Vivekananda had the r^re realization while in 
meditation, of the oneness of the macrocosm 
with the microcosm. In tte microcosm of the 
body everything that is there in the macrocosm 
exisLs. The whole universe exists within an 
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atom. The microcosm and the macrocosm are 
built on the same plan. In other words, 
Vivekananda's was the ineffable exp^ence of 
Siva embracing Siva. Such mind-boggling 
visions are beyond the power of just-awakened 
spiritual souls to grasp or contain. To help them 
understand and appreciate, concepts of the 
limitless or the all-pervading, require the cloth¬ 
ing of concrete symbolism. It is the repre¬ 
sentation in the Nataraja, the cosmic dance of 
Siva, that tries to unveil the supreme truths of 
God. The graceful gestures of hands and feet of 
Nataraja are replete with deep metaphysical sig¬ 
nificance. 

Siva’s worship (Saivism) is as old as Indian 
civilization. Archaeological fmds in Mohen- 
jodaro and Harappa have brought to light some 
of the deep roots of the cult of Siva spreading 
beyond the chalcolithic age. The antiquity of 
Siva’s worship in the symbolic Sivalinga is 
prehistoric. The Makibharata and other works 
repeatedly make mention of the spread of 
Saivism and its vitality. Krishna himself figures 
in one place as the chief devotee of Mahddcva, 
and through his austerities he had the glorious 
vision of the Lord. The Kiratarjunlya episode 
also pointed to the supremacy of Siva. Siva ap¬ 
peared before Arjuna in the disguise of a hunter 
and humbled his pride. Saivism thrived under 
the Guptas in the fourth century A.D. according 
to the records of Megasthenes, the Greek am¬ 
bassador sent to India by Seleucus. In the South 
under the patronage of the Pallavas (fourth to 
ninth century) and Colas (eighth to twelfth cen¬ 
tury), Saivism became immensely popular. A 
number of Saiva saints, called Nayanmars, 
through their exemplary lives, ushered in an era 
of devotion. They also produced prolific devo¬ 
tional and philosophical literature, keeping Siva 
or Nataraja as their converging point. It is 
known as Saiva-siddhanta, or the final position 
of Saivism. In Kashmir, in the first half of the 
ninth century, Saivism as a monistic system of 
thought arose. It too left a considerable impact. 
The Puranas, specially VJyu, Kurma, Linga, 
Siva and others, played commendable roles in 


taking different strands from prevalent beliefs 
and practices and weaving them into a tapestry 
of leligio-philosophical systems. 

We learn from history that the image of 
Siva, made of precious metals, was used in 
domestic worship during the reign of the Gup¬ 
tas. Over the centuries this art of image casting 
reached a state of high pofection, revealing aes¬ 
thetic and religious inspiration. Appreciating the 
metal icons of South India, ’’especially in the 
Kingdom of the Colas,” A. L. Basham writes, 
’’the greatest Indian works of art in metal were 
made by a school of bronze-casters which has 
not been excelled in the world.”^ Furthca- he 
adds, ’’The greatest and the most triumphant 
achievments of Tamil bronze-casting are un¬ 
doubtedly the dancing Sivas, of which there are 
many examples dating.,from the eleventh cen¬ 
tury (Miwards. It was as\.ord of the Dance’ that 
the Tamil Masters specially delighted in 
portraying the god. Thus Siva appears as the 
very essence of vital, ordered movement, eter¬ 
nal youth and ethereal light... . Once the 
religious background is uneferstood. even the 
Westerner can recognise in the finest specimens 
of the dancing Siva a genuine religious inspira¬ 
tion, a wholly successful effort at depicting in 
plastic terms divine truth, beauty and joy.”^ The 
Chidamburam temple in Tamil Nadu was al¬ 
ready famous in the seventh century A.D. and 
the sculptures of its gopura (gateway) show all 
the hunted and eight dilTcrent modes of dance 
listed in the Bharata-mtya Sdstra, the ancient 
treatise on dance. 

Cosmic activity is the central motif of 
Nataraja’s dairce. The exquisite figures of 
Nataraja in bronze, and sculptures depicting his 
different moods are essentially based on 
Pauranic stories. It was the stupendous attempt 
to portray noumenon and phenomena in one 


3. A. L Basham, The Wonder That Was India (London: 
Fontana- Collins, 1975) p.377. ^ 

4./fe«i.pp.377-78. 
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divine personality. In this dance pose one wit¬ 
nesses the reverb of roles of Siva and Sakti. 
Siva is usually described as Unmanifest-action- 
less and SaW. his spouse, as the Manifest- 
dynamk: princii^e. But in this unique portrayal,. 
Siva is dynamic and Uma is the silent witness. 
It is said in the LcUitasahasranama : Mahexwar 
mtUiakalpa mahatandava saksinyai (V. 232>-*- 
who is the witness of the Supreme Lord’s 
awesome cosmic dance. Amcmg the various 
dances of Nataiaja, the Saiva scriptures 
enumerate seven important ones: 1) the Kalika- 
Tandava^ which represents creation; 2) Gouri- 
Tandava and 3) Sandhyd-Jdndava each denote 
both the aspects, origination and protection; 4) 
Pralaya-^ Tandavsi each indicates the destruction 
of the universe; S) THpurafTandava signifies 
the veiling power (illusion); 6) Urdhva-Tdndava 
specifies release from the bondage, or libera¬ 
tion; and 7) Ananda-Tandava connotes the 
dance of the supreme bliss. All these dance 
poses of Siva encompass the ideas of creation of 
the universe, its preservation and final dissolu¬ 
tion, or absorption, back into the Absolute at the 
end of the cycle. 

Much meaning is attached to the Madras, 
the poses of the hands and feet of Nataraja. All 
these indicate the Supreme Lord's activities in 
different aspects. In most of the images, espe¬ 
cially in the magnificent Cola bronzes of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, Siva is depicted with 
four arms and flying tresses, dancing on the 
prone figure of a dwarf demcm known as 
Mulayaka, the Apasmara-purusa, symbolic of 
man’s ignorance or ego. The b^k right hand of 
Nataraja holds the damaru or labour and the 
iircHit right hand gestures with the abhaya- 
mudra, symbolizing God’s pxitection. The rear 
left hand holds fire in its palm, and the front left 
hand is .held across the Lord’s chest in the 
gajahasta, or elephant pose, indicating auspi¬ 
ciousness. The raised left foot indicates the 
Lord’s grace in granting liberation; and the 
firmly planted right foot gives shelter to weary 
souls. The locks of Nataraja’s hair stand out in 


several strands and are mingled with the Ganga, 
a skull, and the crescent moon, all traditional in¬ 
signia recalling Siva’s protecting gsce. renun- 
ciaticHi and tqxtsya. Siva’s figure il encircled 
by a ring of flames denoting the Lord’s aureole. 
Fire held in the palm shows reabsorption of the 
universe back into Himself. 

The dance executed by Siva as King of Dan¬ 
cers is the visible symbol of the cosmic rhythm, 
and it shows that $iva is the source of all move¬ 
ment within the universe. The purpose of His 
dance is to release men from the bondage of il- 
lusi(Mi. The stage of the dance is the centre of 
the universe, in reality, within the heart. A 
legend says that Siva once went to Darukavan 
to teach a group of rsis who had become very 
egotistical. They tri^ to drive the Lord away 
with their might, but before Him they could not 
do anything. Enraptured, Siva danced, and his 
divine dance released the sages from the thral¬ 
dom of their delusion and they took shelter* at 
His feet. Siva’s gesuires are five-fold and indi¬ 
cate his five-fold activity (pancakrtya). The 
damaru symbolizes the creation. Out of its 
sounds the universe is i»oduced. These sounds 
are elecux>-magnetic vibrations. Bestowing 
protection to created beings means Siva blesses 
them with fearlessness, in love of the Divine 
Lord. Bearing Are and offering liberation to 
beings, Siva indicates that He alone is the 
Source and the Divine Goal of all living and 
non-living things. Worshipping Him there is no 
death, but eternal Life. The Lord Himself is the 
Primal Energy, the Creative power, the FaihCT 
and* Mother of the universe, and the Ever- 
benign Receptacle to which the whole universe 
dissolves in the end. 

In the Saiva .scriptures there arc beautiful 
descriptions— “O my Lord, Thy hand holding 
the sacred damaru has created and ordered the 
heavens and earth and the other worlds and in¬ 
numerable souls. Thy lifted hand protects both 
the conscious and unconscious order of Thy 
creation. All these wcvlds are transformed by 
Thy hand bearing fire. Thy sacred foot, firm on 
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the ground, gives an abode to the died souls 
smiggling in the coils of Kanna. It is Thy lifted 
foot that grants etornal bliss to all that ^roach 
Thee. These Hve actions are indeed Thy Hand¬ 
iwork. 

Our Lord is the Dancer, who, like the heat 
latent in firewood, diffuses His power in mind 
and matter and makes them dance in their turn." 

The mystic dance of NataiSja has com¬ 
manded the adoration of wise men, devotees, 
artists and savants down the ages. It is one of 
the grandest symbols ever conceived in the 
wOTld’s religious history. Ananda Coomaras- 
wami significantly remarked that the dance of 
Siva is a synthesis of science, religion and art. 
Elabcvating he said : *The Nataraja...affords an 
image of reality, a key to the complex tissue of 
life, a theory of nature, not merely satisfactory 
to a single clique or race, nor acceptable to the 
thinkers of one century only, but universal in its 
^ipeal to the philosopher, the lover, and the ar¬ 
tists of all ages and all countries. How supreme¬ 
ly great in power and grace this dancing image 
must £q)pear to all those who have striven in 
plastic forms to give expression to their intui¬ 
tion of Life. ...Every part of such an image as 
this is directly expressive, not of any supersti¬ 
tion or dogma, but of evident facts. No artist of 
today, however great, could more exactly create 
an image of that Energy which science must 
postulate behind ail phenomena.”^ 

It has already drawn the attention of some 
scientists. Fritzof Capra, the popular writer, 
said : “The Eastern mystics have a dynamic 
view of the universe similar to that of modom 
physics, and consequently it is not surprising 


S. Ananda Coomaraswami, The; once of Shiva (Bombay; 
Asia Publishing House, 1948) p. 94. 


that they, too, have used the image of the dance 
to convey thdr intuitkm of nature. ...The 
metaphor the ceramic dance has foimd its 
most profound and beautiful exiniession in Hin¬ 
duism in the image of the dancing Shiva. ...Ac¬ 
cording to Hindu beli^, all life is part of a great 
rhythmic process of creation and destruction, of 
death and rebirth, and Shiva's dance symbolizes 
this eternal life-death rhythm which goes on in 
endless cycles. ...The dance of Shiva is the 
dancing universe; the ceaseless flow of energy 
going through an inEnite variety of patterns that 
melt into one another. ... Modem physics has 
thus revealed that every sub-atpmic particle not 
only performs the energy dance, but also is an 
energy dance, a pulsating process of creation 
and destruction.”^ In this way anoth^ scientist, 
Heinz Pagels concluded his book The Cosmic 
Code saying: “Science shows that the visible 
world is neithu’ matter nor ^irit; the visible 
world is the invisible organisation of energy.” ^ 

The Primal Energy—^that remote impersonal 
Principle, Diviire to the Hindu, becomes in¬ 
timately personal to a devotee of God. It is 
sometimes addressed by him as masculine, 
feminine or neuter— He. She or It—according 
to his liking. The devotee's conception may be 
of the form of Goddess Duiga, or Kali; or it 
may be Nataraja or Lord Visnu; but always the 
principle is that the worshipper is helped 
towards the discovery of Inner Truth and 
realization of the Divine Reality. The genius of 
the Hindu mind lies after all in its hankering to 
transcend this wcH-ld of matter and appearances 
to find the deqier truth. Liberality in religious 
forms and tolerance of other faiths are glorious 
but are secondary adjuncts. 


6. Friijof Capra. The Too of Physics (London: Fontana- 
Cdlins. 1976) pp. 2S6-S8. 

7. Heinz R. Pagels. The Cosmic Code (New York: Ban¬ 
tam Books, 1984) p. 312. 
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Prof. Mamata Ray sheds light on many factors which trough (U)oM the salutory changes in 
Margaret Noble tremrforming her into the fully blossomed personality of Sister Nivedita. 
The author, who is a frequera contributor, is a lecturer in Political Science at Viswa Bharati 
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While it is true that Margaret Noble would 
never have bectmie Sister Nivedita if she had 
not met Swami N^vekananda a cold Sunday 
afternoon”* in November 189S in London, it 
would be a distortion of history to say that the 
transformation took place overnight. The 
metamorphosis of Margaret Noble was gradual, 
even tortuous. The purpose of this article is to 
relate how the year 1895-1896, featuring 
several discourses in London given by Swami 
Vivekananda attended by Margaret Noble, 
marked the beginning of this transformation of 
Margaret Noble into one of India’s greatest 
friends and faithful servants at the turn of the 
twentieth century. 

I 

As has been narrated in the previous article, 
Margaret Noble was bom into a religious family 
and she herself was very religiously inclined. 
But at the same time she was distinctly an inde¬ 
pendent type, and averse to accepting things un- 
queslioningly. Her independence and high 
spirits often came into conflict with her 
religious sensibilities. At the age of ten she 
clashed with her headmistress who always 
dwelt on sins and insisted on her young pupils’ 
atoning for such imaginary •sins. Margaret felt 
considerably pained at her admonitions and in¬ 
terpretation of Christian dkx^trine. How can 
human beings be looked upon as miserable sin¬ 
ners? The mca-e she would brood over the ques¬ 
tion, the more repulsive the fundamentalist 
inten^tations would seem to her. She was too 


1. The Complete Works of Sister Nivedita (Calcutta: Ad- 
vaiu Ashrama, 1982)Vol. I, p. 17. 


young to revolt against such fare at that time but 
the foreboding was already there that she would 
someday refuse to have anything to do with 
such unenlightened religious teachings. To her it 
was anything but truth. How can there be truth 
where there is no freedom? 

Eager to find the truth which she believed 
lay in freedom, hteigaret joined at the age of 
fifteen the Tractarian movement, which aimed 
at ensuring the freedom and dignity of the 
Church, vis a vis an all-absorbing State. Her ini¬ 
tial rathusiasm in espousing the cause of ’’free” 
domain for the church, however, "'soon 
evaporated when she found too much rigidity 
and illiberality. Refusing to be regimented in 
such a movement, she ’’regained” her personal 
freedom by leaving. She would not stay and be 
suffocated by something quite alien to her basic 
nature. 

Persisting in her quest for truth and freedom, 
she joined later what she supposed to be an 
open-minded group within the Church of 
England. In this venture too she was disap¬ 
pointed. The group she soon found was charged 
with cynicism and intolerance, which entailed 
for her the very negatiem of her concept of free¬ 
dom. 

Her disappoinunent with religious organiza¬ 
tions and Church authorities turned into despair 
during her teachership at Wrexham in 1886- 
1889, when she found the Church authorities 
more sectarian than humanitarian in their ap¬ 
proach to the service of the poor and the needy. 
She took to battle a^inst ^is sectarianism of 
the Church to the pages of newspapers and jour¬ 
nals. 
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Margaret’s mental separation fiom conserva¬ 
tive Christimty'was now almost complete. It 
was the end-result of a series of disaj^int- 
ments. Then a vacuum existed in her mind (a 
vacuum which was all the mote agony to her 
due to the death of the man she loved during her 
years at Wrexham). In order to find mental 
peace, Margaret began to search for an answer 
to questions and the fundamental “wherefore” 
of things. She tried Christianity over the years 
and fourid herself still in need of something. She 
tried the natural sciences and did not find them 
very adequate either. Finally she took up the 
study of Buddhism and was happy to note that 
Buddha talked not in terms of sins and atone¬ 
ment, but in terms of relieving the sufferings of 
human beings. Her questing soul was, however, 
not yet satisfied. She was not yet fully ctxi- 
vinced that she had found what she was search¬ 
ing for. 

When such y/BS the state of her mind, an in¬ 
vitation came her way one day to meet a “Hindu 
Swami” who had made a name for himself at 
the Parliament of Religions held in Chicago in 
Septcmber,1893. How could she know at the 
time she accepted the invitation that the Swami 
was to become the beacon light of her life and 
lead her to the truth and freedom that she had so 
long been seeking. 

In a lecUire entitled “How and Why I 
Adopted the Hindu Religion” delivered at the 
Hindu Ladies Social club in Bombay in 1902, 
Nivedita heresclf describes this phase of her 
life. The lecture deserves to be quoted in pan 
for its candidness and the light it throws on 
Margaret Noble’s life: 

I was bom and bred an Englishwoman and 
up to the age of eighteen ... I devotedly 
worshipped the child Jesus... But after the 
age of eighteen I began to harbour doubts 
as to the truth of some of the Christian 
doctrines. Many of them began to seem to 
me false and incompatible with truth. 
Tliese doubts grew stronger and stronger 
and at the same time my faith in Chris- 


tianity tottered more and mote. Fior seven 
years I was in this wavering state of mind, 
very unhappy, and yet, very very eager to 
seek the T^ih. 

During the seven years of waving it oc¬ 
curred to roe that in the study of natural 
science I s^uld surely find the truth 1 was 
seeking ... but it made the doctrines of the 
Christian religion seem all the more in¬ 
consistent Just then I tuqipened to get a 
life of Buddha, and I became more and 
more conviix:ed that the salvation he 
preached was d^idedly more consistent’ 
with the truth dian the {xeachings of the 
Christian religion. 

And now came the turning point for my 
faith. A cousin of your great Viceroy Lord 
Ripon invited me to have tea with him and 
to meet there a great Swami from India 
who, he said, might perhaps help the 
search my soul was longing for. *1116 
Swami I met here was none other than 
Swami Vivekananda, who afterwards be¬ 
came my Guru and whose teachings have 
giv6n relief my doubting spirit had been 
longing for so long.^ 

If we take a second look at this statement of 
Sister Nivedita,we can observe four things: 

(a) She was a follower of Christianity up to 
the age of eighteen. This statement needs some 
qualification. As has been shown, her unhaf^i- 
ncss with some of her Christian experiences 
began as early as the age of ten, a logical cul¬ 
mination of which was her mental separation 
from Christian organizations around the age of 
eightccn.That is to say, she began to harbour 
doubts about her life and religion long before 
she reached the age of eighteen. The process 
which was already on for quite some years be¬ 
came only prominent since she reached the age 
mentioned in her lecture. 

(b) For seven years since the age of 
eighteen, Margaret Noble was wavering in her 


2. /bui.Vot.n.pp. 160-61 
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religious cmviction, during which time she 
began to enquire into fundamental questions, 
the fundamoital wherefcne of thinp from the 
study of natural scioices. This, if anything, 
made her all the more dissatisfied with her life. 

(c) For the next three years. i.e. till the age 
of twenty* eight she got absoibed in the study of 
Buddhism which afforded her some pleasure 
and something more satisfying than ho- Chris* 
tian life had been to her. The search, however, 
was still on. 

(d) Ho* doubting spirit got some relief when 
she met Swami Vivekananda in London in 
1895-1896. To her, it must have been like 
seeing the light at the end of a long and dark 
tunnel 

The light she saw. however was dim at first 
Only gradually it became bright and clear. The 
first meetings between Margaret Noble and 
Swami Vivdkananda were more of the nature of 
‘‘encounters** between a “doubting spirit** and an 
“enlightened soul**. In order to understand the 
one nature of these encounters or what was 
given and how Margaret reacted, we must give 
in s(xne detail the accounts of these meetinp. 
But before that, a w(xd at two about Swami 
Vivekananda. 

II 

Swami Vivekananda had left India to attend 
the Parliament of Religions held in Chicago in 
1893. He immediately became famous in 
America due to his direct and simple, yet 
profound oratory. His thesis struck the Chicago 
assembly deeply because even though he spdee 
as a representative of the Hindu religicm, unlike 
representatives of other religions, he did not ad¬ 
dress the parliament with ah attitude of supe¬ 
riority. His was a universal message which 
appeded to the hearts of the people. He openly 
and wsumly acknowledged the truth and impor¬ 
tance of all the religims rqrre^nted in the Par- 
liamenu and said that though there is one 
Divine Being who is wtxshipped in a thousand 
different forms and names, this should not be 
the cause of bad feeling, quarrel or divisive 


^irit among the varkrus rdigions. Afler all, the 
world religkms refniesented a single truUt even 
though the symbols they used were a thousand 
in number, lb quote Swami Vivdeananda: 

The whole world of leligioiu ii only tnvelling. • com¬ 
ing op, of different mat and women, through various condi¬ 
tions and circumstances, to the same goal Evety religion is 
only evolving a God out of the material man, and the tame 
God it the inspirer of all of them.^ 

If the central truth of every religion consists 
in evolving a God out of man. in recognizing 
divinity in every man and woman and in aiding 
humanity to re^ze its own true, divine nature, 
then, Swami Vivdeananda asked, where is the 
scope for intolerance, sectarianism, bigotry and 
its horrible descendant, fanaticism which, in the 
so-called name of religions, has long taken pos¬ 
session of the earth? Thus, Swami 
Vivdcananda*s message at the Parliament of 
Religions was for tolerance, acceptance and 
harmony. What made him and his message uni¬ 
que among others at the Parliament, and what 
struck his American ‘brothers and sisters' most 
was his plea, not for the triumph of any one of 
the religions over others, or their destruction, 
but his plea ftv keeping realization central in all 
religions. He said, the aim of religion is to help 
“man become divine by realizing the divine*’. 
He referred to Hinduism as the “mother of all 
religions** because “the whole religion of the 
Hindu is centred in Kalizcaion”.^ (Emphasis 
added). ‘The Hindu religion does not consist in 
struggles and attempts to believe a certain 
docoine or dogma, but in realizing—not in 
believing, but in being and becoming.**^ 

In proclaiming the virtues of Hinduism, did 
Swami Vivekananda mean to convert others to 
his own beliefs, as is tto wont Of religious 
preachers in general? The answ^ is an emphatic 
no. That was contrary to the whole message of 
Swami Vivekananda, contrary to the catholicity 


3. Chicago Addresses (Qdcutta: Advaiu Ashrama. 1968) 
p. 34. 

4. /6ui.,p.31. 

5. Ibid., p. 24. 
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of spirit whk;h he exhibited at the Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago. ‘The Christian is not to 
become a Hindu or a Buddhist, nor a Hindu or a 
Buddhist to become a Christian. But each must 
assimilate the spirit of the others and yet 
preserve his individuality and gnm according 
to his own law of growth”^ 

‘Assimilate, but grow according to your own 
law of growth', r^resents one aspect of Swami 
Vivekananda’s doctrine of freedom. How is one 
to assimilate, yet retain his own individuality? 
Well, this is to be done the way a seed does it. 
The seed, put into the ground, assimilates 
nourishment from air, the earth and water, but 
does not become either os all of them. It con¬ 
verts what it assimilates into plant substance 
and grows into a plant. 

The other aspect of Swami Vivekananda’s 
doctrine of freedom holds that the soul is divine, 
but it is held in the bondage of matter. The 
bondage of matter represents Maya, thet 
enchantment of the world. So long as the soul is 
enveltqied by Maya it is not free. The attain¬ 
ment of freedom consists in bursting such 
bondage. Freedom so to say, means freedom 
from doubt,"freedom from death and misery", 
and release from the bonds of imperfection.^ In 
a word, according to Swami Vivekananda, to 
realize freedom means to develop according to 
the laws of one’s own individual spiritual nature 
and innate capacity. 

These two complementary aspects of Swami 
Vivekananda’s doctrine of freedom are essential 
for an understanding of Margaret Noble’s trans- 
fomtation into Sister Nivedita. 

Ill 

On the eve of her first meeting with Swami 
Vivekananda. Margaret Noble suffered from 
deep personal and spiritual loneliness. “Her ex¬ 
terior life—her profession, the social and politi- 


6. Ibid., p. 49. 

7. lbid.,^.73. 


cal friendships on which at twenty-nine she 
might well be proud—could not fill the gulf in 
h» soul."^ Ma^aret did not realize at that time, 
in that state of her mental despair, that more 
than anything else what she needed at the mo¬ 
ment in her search for truth and spirituality was 
freedom, the sense of buoyancy, and self-as¬ 
surance that comes only after one comes into 
contact with one’s is^iritual destiny. “Cut off the 
bonds of imperfection and elevate yourself to 
divinity according to your own true nauire," 
Swami Vivekananda had said. If these words of 
his counted to her more than anydiing else, it 
was because they enabled her to trace the soul 
within her, which seemed to be lost to her at the 
time. No wonder that the great Swami who had 
ended her groping in darkness and illumined 
her way was soon accepted by her as Gum. But 
as we have pointed out, this acceptance could 
not be instantaneous. It came slowly and 
gradually, and because it was so we should trace 
as closely as we can the early moments of her 
conversion when she met the Swami. 

Despite the fame Swami Vivekananda 
earned in America, he was not very widely 
known in England and was referred to in the 
press as merely *a Hindu Swami in London’ 
during his visit to the city in October-Novem- 
ber,189S. Lady Isabel Margesson arranged a 
lecture^ for the Swami in her own house before 
an intimate gathering of her friends and ac¬ 
quaintances (fifteen ot sixteen in number) of 
whom Margaret was one. Margaret came to the 
meeting more out of curiosity than anything 
else, “to hear a Hindu Swami speak’’.*® 

8. Lizelle Reymond, The Dedicated (Madras: Samata 
Books. 1935) p. 31. 

9. Swamiji's first lecture in Ixxidon was delivered at the 
Princes’ Hall on October 22,1895. Margaret was obviously 
not present on this occasion as she records in her book that 
she hrst met Swamiji in Lady Margesson’s place in Novem¬ 
ber 1895. See Pravrajika Abnaprana, Sister Nivedita (Calcut¬ 
ta: Sister Nivediu Girls' Sdiool. 1977) p. 12. 

10. Reymond, p. 32 
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What did Swami say to this select group? 
He^ spoke on a wide variety of subjects. He 
made the point that the need fcMr an exchange of 
ideals between nations, especially between the 
East and the West, was even greater than the 
customary exchan^ of market commodities be¬ 
tween them. He elucidated the idea of Hindu 
*Tan-Theism”. He observed that there was but 
One, even though that One’s manifestations 
were many. He held that love of God and love 
of man was rightly extolled as the highest 
religious emotion in both Hinduism and Chris¬ 
tianity. He spdee of the infinite power of man, 
and of Yoga —^Karma, Bhakti and Jnana, the 
three paths which lead the human soul to the 
knowledge of God. With a touch of humour he 
observed somewhat critically that “it was well 
to be bom in a church, but it was terrible to die 
there.” What he meant by this was that it was 
not any specific faith, but self-realization which 
constitutes the essence of religion. And he 
declared the one message of all religions lies in 
the call to renunciation.^’ Finally, he held that it 
is the soul, which transcends both the body and 
mind, and that the goal of individual life lies in 
the attainment of the freedom of the Soul. 

How was the message of Swami received by 
his audience? “It was not new”, or "There was 
not much of originality in Swamiji’s pronounce¬ 
ments”. or “Ail that he has said has been said by 
other people many times befewe” were the kind 
of expressions with which the Swamiji’s mes¬ 
sage was received by the people present, and 
this surely included Margaret Noble as well 
who was. more than anybody else, suffering at 
that time from a kind of scepticism. Writing ten 
years later as to the reason for coldness or indif¬ 
ference, and also possibly stubborn pride with 
which Swamiji’s audience reacted; Margaret 
wrote that it was a difficult audience, chosen in 
the first place for their sceptical attitudes — an 
audience which came to the meeting 


11. The Complete Works of Sutler Nivediia, “ The Masicr 
As I Saw Him” VoI.I. p. 19. 


psychdogically pre-disposed to a sort of resis¬ 
tance to whatever the Hindu Yogi might have 
had to say.-To quote her. 

We were not very orthodox, or open to belief, we who 
had come to meet the Hindu Yogi, as he was called in Lon¬ 
don at that time... Most of us had, I incline to tluidc, been 
singled out for the afternoon’s hospitality, on the very score 
of our unwillingness to believe, for the dilEculty of con¬ 
vincing us. ...Ordy this habit...can. as I i»w think, furnish 
any excuse for the coldness and pride with which we all 
gave our private verdicts on the speaker at the end of our 
visit.^* 

Whatever vordict Maii^ret Noble might 
have passed in a hurry about Swamiji’s lecture, 
her conscience was far from easy in dismissing 
in such a crude fashion the message of a new 
mind: “It occurred to me that though each 
separate dictum might find its echo or its fellow 
amongst things already heard or already 
thought, yet it had nev» before fallen to my lot 
to meet with a thinker who in one short hour 
had been able to express all that 1 had hiterto 
regarded as highest and best. I therefore took 
the only two oi^rtunities that remained to me. 
of hearing the Swamiji’s lectures while he was 
still in London”.’^ 

The lectures referred to in Nivedita’s writ¬ 
ings were delivered by Swamiji on the 16di and 
the 23rd of November, 1895. Swamiji left 
England for America in November itself, but 
returned to London in April 1896 and continued 
his discourses, meeting as many as four times 
his followers. Lizelle Reymond points out that 
...“Friday was the day set apart for questions. 
Margaret would submit the Swami each time to 
a veritable cross-examination which the rest of 
the audience followed widi growing interest. 
Her clear voice invariably began the bombard¬ 
ment: “Excuse me, Swamiji, but you said 
that..” and a passionate discussion [would] 
ensue.The purpose of such cross-examin^ton 


n.lbid.p 20 . 

13. /W<i,p.21. 
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was for Margaret to be as clear as possible 
about what Swamiji was saying. The more she 
questioned, the more she became convinced of 
die soundness of what the Swami preached. 
And, as Barbara Foxe points out, with every 
meeting she attended she “came nearer** to 
Swami Vivekananda.’’^^ 

IV 

What was the highest and best that Margaret 
Noble identified in Swami Vivekananda’s 
thoughts through attending his lectures 
delivered in Lcxidon in 189S and 1896 dirough 
her studious reflections cm what she heard? 
Mcxe than any newness of thought that Swami 
^vekananda l»ought to the fore, Margar^ was 
impressed by the tneadth of his religious cul¬ 
ture, by the fact that Swamiji “took his stand on 
what was ncdilest and best in us, the fact that his 
call was sounded in name of that which was 
strongest and finest, and was not in any way de¬ 
pendent on the meaner elements in man.**^° 

As regards his breadth, Margaret writing ten 
years later as Sister Nivedita, noted down: 

Ndiher then, nor at any aftertime, did I ever hear him 
advocate to his -audience any specialized form of rdigion. 
He would refer freely enough to the Indian sects—or as I 
would like to call them *Churdies‘—by way of Blustntion 
of what he had to say. But he never preached artything but 
that philosofdiy which, to Indian thinking, underlies all 
creeds.*’ 

Since religion, to Swamiji, was a mauer of 
realization and ncA mere belief in any 'faith* or 

15. Barbara Foxe, Long Journey Home (London: 
Riderand Co., 197S), p. 26. Philosophical oilightemcnt apart, 
these frequertt meetings helped Margaret develop a good per¬ 
sonal rapport with Swamiji, enabling her to tell him of her 
personal problems, her educational and even political ac¬ 
tivities. According to LizeUe Rcymond, **Whm Margaret 
showed him her school, he wept with joy.** (p. 48). The 
thought of having someone as dedicated as Margaret to work 
for the educttion of poor children and wr-men of India mutt 
have Crossed his mind at that time. It was only a matter of 
some gap in time before such an invitation from Swamiji 
came her way. 

16. The complete works of Sister Nivedita Vol. I, p. 24. 

n. Ibid., p. 25. 


sect in dw conventional sense of the tenn. he 
uidield “ the perfect freedom of every soul to be 
i^ir** to leklize for itself the troth of the “Im¬ 
manent Cod**^^. And where is the God? Is he in 
the Heavoi? No. He is in the temple of the 
human body itself, in the soul of man himselt 
“He is in our own hearts. Thou art He, O man! 
Thou art Her“ 

How was the freedom of the realized soul to 
be attained? Often Swamiji's one-word answer 
to this question was that freedom is to be at¬ 
tained throu^ renunciation. All the three great 
paths of Jnana, Bhakii and Karma (Knowledge, 
love and disinterested work) required renuncia¬ 
tion on the port of the questing soul. Man must 
grow continually into Pure Consciousness. 
Transcending the body and lower order of con¬ 
sciousness, he can attain spiritual consciousness 
only by refusing to be ruled by desires,, by the 
ego, by the body, the emotions. Why is the 
body to be transcended? Because the bc^y rep¬ 
resents the Maya, the seat of man's attachment 
to the sensory existence. We are in Maya, in 
bondage, we are in slavery so long as we inor¬ 
dinately crave for the satisfaction of the senses. 
In rader to attain the freedcxn of the realized 
soul we must grow by consciousness given by 
renuncation, out of Maya into the Self. To be 
into the self is to know the immanence of God 
— So’ham, So’ham, I am He; 1 am He. From 
Maya into the Self through renunciation— 
these three concepts represent the whole of 
Swamiji's philosophy of life as well as of 
religion. 

Giving her own understanding of swamiji's 
philosophy of life and religion in the perspec¬ 
tives of Maya, Self, and Renunciation, Sister 
Nivedita wrote; 

By Mays thiu meant that shimmering, elusive, half- 
real, half-dnieal complexiiy, in which there is no rest, no 
satisfaction, no ultimate oeitainty, of which we become 

19. Ibid., p. 25 

20. Ibid.,p.76. 
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awue through the lenset, and throu^ the mind m depend¬ 
ent on the MUMa. At the ume time—^And Thof by which 
■11 this ii pervaded, know That to be the Lord Himselfl" In 
these two conceptioni. placed side by suie, we have the 
whcde oheology qf Hinduism as presented by Swami 
Vivdcananda in the WesL^^ 

Giving her own slightly extended interpreta¬ 
tion of Swamiji’s philosqihy of renunciation. 
Sister Nivedita observes that by renunciation, 
Swamiji actually meant ‘conquest' of ease, sus¬ 
tained and determined effort, absorption in hard 
problems through lonely hours, and the achieve¬ 
ment of mastery not just in the field of religion 
but in any field of life. It means’taking life as a 
battlefield rather than a ballroom. *To him,” as 
Sister Nivedita writes of Swami Vivekananda, 
“the workshc^, the study, the farmyard and the 
field are as true and fit «;enes for the meeting of 
God with man as the cell of monk or the door of 
the temple”.^ 

Stei^enson. who by sutained toil and refusal 
of ease, invented the steam engine, was as great 
in his own way as any saint or monk worth the 
name, in religion. Swamiji thus said (in the ur¬ 
gency of the moment for rousing up India), 
“Make no distinction, henceforth, between 
sacred and secular. To labour is to pray. To con¬ 
quer is to renounce.” One final comment that 
Nivedita makes reveals her own philosophy of 
life in a better light than any she could have 
written to express: 

Towards the end of his Ufe 1 told him that icnunciaiion 
was the only word 1 had ever heard from his lips. And yet in 
truth I think, that “conquer” was much more characteristic 
of him.^ 

Commenting on Margairet Noble's percep¬ 
tion of the philosophy of Swami Vivekananda, 
Lizelle Reymond observes: 

... in this philosophy Margaret perceived all the elTotts, 
mutually subordinated, that she had made upto that time, all 
the deyelopment, she had passed through in her religious ex¬ 
perience. A new light shown upon her life, revealing to her 
all its difllculties and unhoped-for openings.^ 

21. tbuL,pp. 27-28. 

22.IbuL.p.9. 

23. Ibid..p. 28. 

24. Reymond, p. 46. 


Margaret Noble's midation into her new 
thought-w(^ begun in 1895, had progressed a 
lot indeed by 1896. She was now deeply at¬ 
tracted by the ponsonality of Swami Vivekanan¬ 
da and could not but do obeisance to the 
diameter of a man who placed the cultivadmi of 
strength and character above ev^fhing else.^ 
It was the hooic filne of the Swami thiR could 
but compel ha admiration. Also, she could not 
but be astounded to see the breadth of his 
religious culture and experience. While other 
religious teachers known to her would claim 
finality for what they ^ke or stood for, Swami 
Vivekananda was completely unlike Uiem. “Al¬ 
though he had a system of thought to offer, 
nothing^ in that system would claim him for a 
moment, if he found that truth led elsewhere. 
And to the extent that this recognition implies,” 
wrote Margaret years lata, “I became his dis¬ 
ciple.”^ 

It is a furtha measure of the taeadth of 
Swami Vivekananda's religious culture that he 
sounded his call in the name of all that was 
strongest, finest and noblest in man, and neva 
in the name of sectarianism, bigotry or 
fanaticism or, so to say, the meaner elements in 
man. He taught both tolerance and universal ac¬ 
ceptance as well as the validity of all religious 
paths. He taught that each soul is potentially 
divine and that human beings shoud be viewed. 


25. To quote Nivedita, “And above all, he preached that 
character, and character alone, was the power that d^CT- 
mined the pcimanence of a religions wave. Resistance was to 
his mind the duty of the citizen, non-iesisunce of the monk. 
And this, because, for all, the supreme achievemoit was 
strength." The complete Works of Sister Nivedita Vol. 1,28. 
Another western disciple of Swai'iiiji wrote of him, “His 
whole purpose was, not to make things easy for us, but to 
teadi us how to develop our innate sttengih. 'Strength ! 
Strength! 'he cried. 'I preach nothing but strength. Thtt is 
why I preach the Upanishads.* ...His attitude had the effea 
of a tonic. Something long dormam was aroused, and with 
it came strength' and freedom." Quoted from Barbara Foxe, 

p.26. 

26. The Complete works cf Sisto' Nivedita vol. I. p. 22. 
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not a$ sinners, but as divinities on earth.^ Yes. 
divinities! Because man has the god-like powor 
within himself to raise himself above the world 
to a pure life. Once Swam^ji gave an illustra¬ 
tion: Ordinarily a woman who is a moth^ 
would be frightened away from a place by the 
sight of a tiger. “But suppose.” he said, with a 
sudden change of tone, “suppose there were a 
baby in the path of tiger! Where would your 
place be then? At his mouth—any one of you I 
am sure of it.”^^ The point of his illustration 
was that human beings—children of God, of 
course, and not sinners, are capable of supreme 
sacrifices, and being motivated by love entail¬ 
ing total selflessness. That kind of conscious 
elevation of the human soul to the noblest and 
best that is already in us, was, to Swami 
Vivekanada, religion in the highest sense of the 
term— realization, or so to say, the freedom of 
the realized soul. 

The (me thing that man is struggling for is 
the freedom of his soul. He is always seeking to 
burst the bondage of his imperfections, his 
Maya, so to say, without perhaps even being 
aware of it; But the struggle he must carry on, 
till by continous conquest of the meaner ele- 


27. In response to Margaret Noble’s queiy as to what 
was his ideal. Swami Vivekananda wrote a very illuminating 
letter to her from his London address on June, 1896: 

"Dear Miss Noble, My ideal can be put into a few 
words, and that is: to preach unto mankind their divinity, 
and how to make it manifest in every movement of Ufe. 
...Let us caU and call till the sleeping gods awake, till the 
god within answers to the call." As a matter of fact, Swamiji 
meant by 'yoga* the union of the 'god within’ with the ’god 
ouuide’, i.e. the union of the soul of man with the whole 
universe. Comparable is Rabindranath’s singing to the fol¬ 
lowing effect: "Visvasathe yoge jethay biharol seikhanete 
jog tomar sathe amaro." (My union with dree ukes place at 
the point where thou meet with the whole universe.) In 
Swamiji’s system of thought, yoga, divinity, renunciation 
and freedom are all inter-linked conr-pts. Yoga leads to 
divHiiiy and freedom. Renunciation is the method of anain- 
ing yoga, divinity, and freedom. Renunciation in this sense 
means the abnegation of the self, i.e. the meaner elements as 
represented by the ego of man, qnd the ctdtivation of Self, 
i.e. the best and noble elemimts in the innate divine nature of 
man, leading to the union of the human soul with the cosmic 


ment of him, he realizes the noblest and best in 
himself. As Swami Viv^cananda proclaimed. 
“All our struggle is for Freedom, we seek 
neither misery nor happiness but Freedom, 
Freedom alone.”^ 

V 

Could Margaret Noble struggling for 
freedom, for complete self-expression of the es¬ 
sential perfection within her, ignore the call of a 
man who took his stand always, as she says, “on 
what was noblest and best in us” ? She obvious¬ 
ly could not Because Swami Vivekananda rep¬ 
resented in his person that thing, that freeckim 
steeped with selfless love, which she had been 
searching for right from her childho(xl. No 
wonder that before Swamiji left the West on his 
return for India towards the end of 1896, Mar¬ 
garet Noble addressed him as “Master” and ex¬ 
pressed her desire to make herself “the servant 
of his love for his people. 

Margaret Noble found in Swami Vivekanan¬ 
da what she was seeking real career had 
now just started. Giving her candid acknow¬ 
ledgement that she could never have been what 
she became later had she not met Swami 
Vivekananda in London in 1895, she wrote 


soul. Man’s tiue freedom lies in develc^ing his naUire to the 
level of divinity. As Swamiji said in one of his greatest lec¬ 
tures before his London audience (which included Margaret 
Noble, for ceitain): "That ideal of freedom that you per-, 
ceived was correct but you projected it outside yourself and 
that was your mistake. Bring it nearer and nearei, until you 
find that it was all the time within you, it was the self of 
your own self. That freedom was your own nature...not only 
to see it intellectually, but to perceive it, actualize it, much 
more definitely than we perceive this world. Then we shall 
know that we are free." (See Barbara Foxe, p. 29) Central to 
Swamiji’s system of thought was such realization. Whether 
he talked of yoga or of religion or divinity or renunciation or 
freedom, he drove always essentially at this kind of realiza¬ 
tion on the part of the human soul. If there is any one word 
which holds the key to Swami Vivekananda’s system of 
thought, it is realization. 

28. The Complete Works of Sister Nivedita, Vol I. p. 2.4 

29. Quoted in Reymond, p. 34 

30. The complete Works of Sister Nivedita, Vol I, p. 22 

(Contd. on Page 141) 


Technology Alternatives For The Use Of 

Rice Husks 


PROF. P.K. MEHTA 

Continuing in his illustrated paper begun in our January issue, Prof. Mehta gives more on 
the technology cf producing construction cement economically and efficiently utdng the 
agricultural by-product, rice husks. There is no gainsaying, it could prove a bopn to India's 
developing housing projects. The article is the outcome of the author’s research in 
"materials’ at the University of California’s Civil Engineering Department, Berkeley, U.S.A. 


In his book. Good Work, the late E.F. 
Schumacha desoibed his dream of mini-ce¬ 
ment plants for providing cement U) the niral 
poor in developing countries; this dream can be 
fulfilled by introducing appropriate tech¬ 
nologies for the manufacture of pozzolan ce- 
mcmts. For instance, pozzolan cements from rice 
husk ash (RHA) can be made at a surprisingly 
small scale and low cost, provided that the 
science of these cements and the socio¬ 
economic aspects of the technology alternatives 
are properly understood. These points are 
covered in this review of the pozzolan cements 
and technologies for making RHA cements. 

Pozzolans and Pozzolan Cements 

Chemical reactions which lead to the fonna- 
tiem of calcium silicate hydrates are the basis of 
cementitious properties in water-resisting mor¬ 
tars and a)ncretes used for construction pur¬ 
poses. Mortars and concretes in ancient Greece 
and Rome w^ made by ipixing lime and vol¬ 
canic ash which served as a source of reactive 
silica. Named after the town of Puzzuoli near 
Mt. Vesuvius, such reactive silica materials are 
called pozzolanas or pozzolans. 

According to the American Society of Test¬ 
ing and Materials, pozzolans are defined as 
siliceous, or siliceous and aluminous, materials 
which in themselves possess little or no cemen¬ 
titious value but will, in finely divided form and 
in the presence of moisture, chemically react 
with calcium hydroxide at ordinary tempera¬ 


tures to form compounds possessing cemen¬ 
titious properties. 

Many natural and industrial mat^ials pos¬ 
sess pozzolanic properties such as volcanic ash, 
diatomaceous earth, calcined clay or shale, and 
fly ash produced by the combustion of pul¬ 
verized coal. In general, the rate at which a poz¬ 
zolan can react with calcium hydroxide at 
ordinary temperature is dependent on silica con¬ 
tent, crystallinity of silica, and surface area of 
the material. Amorphous or non-crystalline 
silica is most reactive, whereas crystalline fexms 
of silica show only a little reactivity to lime. 
Generally, the lime-pozzolan cements ccxitain 
20 to 30 per cent lime by weight. 

Modem pozzolan cement is generally made 
by blending portland cement with a pozzolan. 
When compared to lime-pozzolan mixtures, 
Portland-pozzolan mixture develop higher 
strengths, and at a much faster rate, even when 
the pozzolanic material is of low reactivity. 
However, these properties are not essential for 
small-scale building and since portland cement 
is expensive and generally unavailable to the 
rural poor whereas lime may be less expensive 
and relatively easily made ftom local limestone, 
it may be assumed that lime-pozzolan cements 
can lx; a feasible alternative in many areas of 
developing countries. In this context, it is im¬ 
portant to note that if satisfactory and consistent 
setting and hardening properties are desired, the 
use of a pozzolan with high pozzolanic activity 
is more important in the case of lime pozzolan 
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cements than in PQitland*poz 2 oJan cement since 
lime itself is not cemmtitious. 

Teeknotogiesfor converting Rice Husks to Ce¬ 
ment 

Rice hudes contain about 40 per coit cel> 
lulose, 30 per cent lignin, and 25 to 30 per cent 
hydrated silica which is present in ncm-ciys- 
taline f(Hm. Although cellulose and lignin can 
be sq>aiated from the silica by chemical Mtrac> 
tion, combustim i$ a more econmnical method. 
The method of burning is the key to the produc¬ 
tion of RHA with high pozzolanic activity. 
Another consideration is the importance of 
recovering energy as a by-product of the 
process, since 3,500 cal/g heat energy is 
released on combustion of rice husks. 

The VS Technology 

Experiments by the author at the University 
of California in the early 1970s showed that the 
silica in RHA can be maintained in a highly 
pozzolanic state if the temperature of combus¬ 
tion is kept below 700°C and if the ash is not 
held too l(»ig at the high temperature. The ash, 
consisting mostly of silica, was found to be 
completely amorphous, porous, and easy to 
grind. The surface area of the lightly ground 
I^oduct was 5Sm^/kg> and it became the basis 
of production of both lime-pozzolan-typc ce¬ 
ments possessing excellent strength and 
durability characteristics. (Recently, cmicrcte 
cylinders made six years ago with Portland 
RHA cement containing 35 per cent ash by 
weight showed compressive strengths on the 
order of 80 Mpa or 816 kg/cm2 after continuous 
exposure to a moist environment, as compared 
with 60 Mpa or 612 Kg/cm^ for the control con¬ 
crete made with Portland cement only.) 

In the USA, huge piles of husks near 
centralized rice-milling areas present a serious 
waste disposal problem. Based on the scientific 
work at the Unversity of California, Pitt 
designed an air-suspension furnace which con¬ 
verted rice hu.sks into a highly pozzolanic ash. 
Since energy recovery rather than the initial 


plant cost is of move interest to US 
entrepreneurs, the IM-hms and 7-trais per hour 
rice-husk-buming furnaces installed respective¬ 
ly in Califrvnia and Arkansas were equipped 
with boilm for making steam. Also, due to the 
great demand for die acid-resisting cements in 
the US, only Pntland cement-based RHA ce¬ 
ments were produced. Thus, the economic 
viability of this capital-intensive technology is 
made possible through the efficient recovery of 
heat energy as steam despite the high sdling 
price of the high-strength acid-resisting cement 
needed in the construction of floors and walls in 
meat-processing, fertilizer, and chemical plants. 

Based on the Mehta and Pitt process, a 1-ton 
per hour rice-husk-buming air-suspension fur¬ 
nace with a boiler is currently under installation 
in Malaysia. 

Technologies Developed in India and Pakistan 

A process fOT making cement by intergrind¬ 
ing lime and crystalline RHA, obtained from 
uncontrolled burning in parboilers, was rqxmed 
by Dr. P. Kapoor of the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kanpur. At the first UNIDO/ 
ESCAP/ RCTT workshop on RHA Cement in 
Pakistan a manufacturer of this cement, called 
Ashmoh, stated that the ash was difficult to 
grind and^thc cements were of low suength fail¬ 
ing, at times, to set and harden. Subsequent 
work at the Cement Research Institute of India 
(CRI) has shown that the energy consumption 
rate for grinding the crystalline RHA from par- 
boilers to a specific fincmess was about twice 
the rate for grinding the amorphous RHA from 
the controlled incineration process. Also, the 
lime reactivity values showed a gradual 
decrease from 160 to less than 20 kg/cm^ from 
the amorphous to the parboiler RHA. 

A modification of the IIT, Kanpur process 
involves the use of Portland cement, instead of 
lime. For intergrinding crystalline RHA and 
Portland cement, a 3 tons per day capacity unit 
is in commercial operation at Kurukshetra, 
India. The crystalline RHA is produced by an 
open-field burning optuntion. 
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The Central Building Research Institute of 
India developed a im)cess in which the heat 
produced by the combustitni of rice hu^ was 
used to calcine limestone, and the product pul¬ 
verized into a cementitious materi^. Since the 
calcination of limestone to lime requires 
temperatures in excess of 900°C. the RHA be¬ 
comes crystalline and, therefoe, of little value 
as a pozzolan. No commercial application of the 
process is reported. The I^istan Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research (PCSIR) 
produced amorphous RHA by overnight com¬ 
bustion of rice husks in used oil drums which 
were fitted with chimneys in order to obtain a 
good air draft and to keep the combustion 
temperature low. The experimental cements 
produced by intergrinding the ash with lime 
gave a significantly lower strength than 
Portland cement, but the product was con¬ 
sidered adequate for use as a masonry cement 

A CRI development was a 300 kg/day in¬ 
cinerator to make amorphous RHA, which is in- 
teiground with ^0 to 50 per cent hydrated lime 
by weight to {X’oduce a masonry cement capable 
of giving about 10 Mpa (102 kg/cm^) strength 
at 28 days. A 3-ton/day unit is in commercial 
operation in Haryana, with a cost similar to that 
of the Kurukshetra plant An undesirable feature 
of both the PCSIR and CRI incinerators is that 
the heat energy produced is completely wasted. 

Rice Husks as Fuel for Cooking. 

In the major rice-growing countries such as 
China, India Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philip¬ 
pines, Thailand and Vietnam, rice husks have 
been used for centuries as a cooking fuel in 
households and small hotels. The portable 
domestic cooker used in India (called angithi) 
and Bali fcff burning either rice husks or com¬ 
pacted sawdust as fuel, consists of a cylindrical 
shcct-mctal container lined with clay. It is 
usually about 12 inches in diameter and of 
simitar height. Two pieces of wood, one placed 
horizontally at the bottom and the other placed 
vertically in the middle of the cylinder, provide 
an ingenious method of getting air for combus¬ 


tion. When the cooker is packed to the top with 
rice hurics, the pieces of wood are gmtly 
removed, thereby leaving bdiind vents for air. 
The angUfU ncmnally costs about Rs. SS/. 

The cocker used in hotels in India (called 
bhatti) and the Philippines is constructed in- 
dom^ in the form of a rectangular chamber of 
about 6 X 4 X 3 ft made from either fireclay or 
sheet-metal lined with fireclay. Rice husks are 
fed in at the top at one aid while the smoke is 
removed through a roof-top chimney at the 
other end. An inclined cast-iron grate (Fig. I) is 
used to draw combustion air by natural draft 
The ash accumulates at the bottom and is peri¬ 
odically removed by means of a manual stoker. 
Ash derived from these burning operations in 
Asia consists mainly of crystalline silica and 
contains considerable amounts of carbon and 
even unbumt husks, and is invariably wasted. 
The cost of cmistruction of the cooker is about 
Rs. 1,8(X)/- . It is capable of continuous opera¬ 
tion and can handle two to four large cooking 
pots. 

An Evaluation of the Available Technology 
Alternatives. 

From the standpoint of strength and 
durability characteristics of product, consisten¬ 
cy of quality, utilization of the maximum poten¬ 
tial of the raw material (both as a »}urce of 
energy and a highly pozzolanic ash), and 
economic viability, the technology developed in 
the United Slates has proved to be sound. The 
capital costs, however, may keep it beyond tl^ 
reach of many entrepreneurs in developing 
countries. 

The technologies developed at IIT and the 
Central Building Research Institute of India 
would require much less capital investment, but 
do not make scientific and economic sense be¬ 
cause they permit the conversion of a highly 
valuable form of silica present in the rice husk 
into a virtually uselc^ ash composed of crystal¬ 
line silica. Crystalline silica requires consider¬ 
able energy expenditure (jMolonged 
ball-milling) to develop some pozzolanic ac- 
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tivity; even then, the cpmoits produced are low 
in strength. They may be used for ordinary 
plastering and masonry work in building con¬ 
struction but strict quality control will have to 
he excised; a difficult job when there is large 
variation in the quality of RHA such as par- 
boiler or field-bumt ash. The main drawback of 
the CRI and PCSIR processes is Uiat the heat 
energy potential of rice husks is totally wasted. 

Although the idea of recovering heat energy 
and making cement from rice husks has great 
potential for the developing countries, none of 
the available technologies appears to meet the 
requirements of the most needy in these 
countries. These people have nothing to invest, 
so how can they buy ball mills for grinding ce¬ 
ment, or pay for the manufactured product to 
improve their housing conditions? Another con¬ 
sideration is the time spent in rural areas gather¬ 
ing firewood for domestic cocdcing. 

From the above it follows that, ideally, the 
RHA cement technology appropriate to the 
needs of the people in developing countries 
should not only be inexpensive but people- 
oriented. It should be able to provide pozzolanic 
ash for making cement of consistent and high 
quality, at the same lime satisfying people’s 
needs for a readily available source of domestic 
fuel. With this object in mind, first at Bcrkclay 
and later at the Centre for Application of 
Science and Technology to Rural Areas 
(ASTRA), Institute of Science, Bangalore, the 
author developed an inexpensive cooker which 
uses rice husks as fuel and produces a non-crys¬ 
talline silica ash. This cooker, described below, 
is somewhat similar in operation to the Indian 
{anchor. 

Design and Operation of the Tandoor-type 
Rice Husk Cooker. 

The cooker consi.sLs essentially of two parts, 
namely a ring and a removable lid with a spout 
in the middle which serves as a vent for smoke. 
The parts can be easily made from fired-clay by 
a village potter; or a mason can fabricate them 
from fcrroccmcnt. From the standpoint of safe 
thermal load (to keep silica in the amorphous 


state) die maxium diameter of tl» ring was 
fixed at IS", and the height at 6". Adequate in¬ 
sulation against heat loss can be provided if die 
wail thidmess is half an inch or more. As 
shown in Hg. 2, the ring and cover assembly is 
placed on a 3 mm wire-mesh screen which rests 
on top of two bricks. As rice husks produce a 
dense smdte during evolution of tbe volatile 
matter, the codker is best suited for outdow 
operation. 

Rice husks arc difficult to ignite. Once ig¬ 
nited, they burn in two stages. In the ftfst stage, 
the volatile matter is removed in the form of 
bluish dense smoke. The brownish residue left 
behind is called char, which contains unbuint 
carbon from cejlulose. The heat for cooking 
food is derived from the combustion of char to 
ash. 

In order to start ignition of husks, dry leaves 
and grass arc piled under the wire-mesh and are 
lighted after the ring (without the lid) is loaded 
with husks to a depth of about 1" only. When 
the colour turns from yellow to brown, more 
hu.sk$ are added and the process is repeated 
until the ring is full of chan about 2 kg of husks 
arc needed for this. Meanwhile, when the char¬ 
ring process is underway, about 1/2 litre of rice 
is soaked in 1 litfe water in a 7" diameter earth¬ 
enware pot, and 1/4 litre of lentils or beans arc 
soaked in a similar quantity of water in another 
pot. The two-pot as.scmbly (Fig,2) is in.scrtcd in 
the middle of the ring as soon as it is full of 
char. The ring is then covered with rbe lid; 
cooking lime is about two hours. The quantity 
of food is adequate for a family of throe to four 
persons. The food in the cooker can keep warm 
for several hours after the char has fully burnt. 
A local potter in the Bangalore area .sold the 
fifed clay-ring and lid a.s.scmbly for Rs. 9/-, and 
earthenware cooking pots for Rs 4/-, thus the 
entire cooking sy.sicm including the wirc-mesh 
co.sts about R.S. 1^/-. 

Due to low he.at-ma.ss and small bed-thick¬ 
ness, the measured temperature in the cooker 
did not exceed 600‘’C. Each 2 kg batch of husks 
produced about 4(K) g ash which contained 2 to 





Fig 1 Tandoor-typc outdoor rice-husk cooker 
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4 per c^t cailion, the rest being essentially 
silica The absence of large diffraction peaks in 
the tandoor ash confirms that silica therein was 
essentially non-crystalline. The ash was soft and 
could be ground easily into a high surface-area 
product using a pestle and mortar or a hand- 
operated stone grinder. 

Assuming two codker operations a day, a 
month’s ash will amount to 24 kg which, on 
blending with 6 kg of freshly slaked lime, 
would produce a bagful of high-quality cement. 
This may not seem a large quanitity of cement 
for one household., but the technology 
demonstrates an idea which can provide the 
basis for making poor communities self-reliant 
in cement. For the best results, village co-opera¬ 
tives should be fonned to collect the pozzolanic 
ash in erne place and provide cement to each 
member in turn. Co-operatives would have the 
added advantge of seuing up a quality-control 
laboratory, and centralized grinding of lime-ash 
mixture with an edge-runner or other types of 
equipment which may be less expensive in capi¬ 
tal and operating costs than bail mills. 

Selection of an Appropriate Technology. 

Due to the wide diversity of industrial and 
social conditions within large rice-growing 
countries, a single solution to the problem of 
selecting a technology which is appropriate to 
the entire country is not feasible. TTicre are cer¬ 
tain areas in Brazil, India, Malaysia, and Viet¬ 
nam where the disposal of rice husk heaps is a 
major problem, and high-strength acid-resistant 
cements of the type produced in the US A would 
be useful for industrial applications. In such 
cases, proper utilization of the raw material 
potential, and fulfilment of local needs will be 
optimized by selecting the air-si'spension type 
of furnace. On the other hand, there arc vast 
areas in many developing countries where, due 
to decentralized rice-milling, the collection of 
rice husks for large-scale burning would be ex¬ 
pensive. Where rice husks are already in great 
demand as a fuel for domestic and restaurant 


use, and cementitious materials are badly 
needed for improving the quality of housing for 
the poor, it will be highly desirable to adopt 
technologies which permit small-scale manufac¬ 
ture of lime-pozzolm cements from pozzolanic 
ash. 

Thus, at one end of the spectrum is the capi¬ 
tal-intensive technology which is quite efficiait 
from the standpoint of utilizaticm of maximum 
energy and pozzolanic potential of the raw 
material; at the other end is the inexpensive 
technology of a domestic rice-husk cooker 
which is not as efficient as the air-suspension 
furnace. In beM^'eeh, there are limitless pos¬ 
sibilities. How about a scaled-down version of 
the air-suspension furnace for community 
kitchens? Cfr improvements in the design and 
operation of tandoor, angithi, and bhatti to 
make them piore energy efficient, at the same 
time producing ash with good pozzolanicity? 

This is because the success of lime-RHA ce¬ 
ments depends on the recognition that the lime- 
pozzolan reaction is very slow and therefore, 
even for ordinary construction work, good poz¬ 
zolanicity in the ash is needed to achieve ade¬ 
quate strength in a reasonable time. In short, the 
technology can be modified or developed to suit 
the social and economic objectives of a society, 
but the underlying scientific principles have to 
be understood and respected. 

Conclusion. 

While the American technology for recover¬ 
ing energy and making high-strength cements 
from rice husks may not be suitable for large- 
scale applications in >developing couniries, the 
alternative technologies being developed in the 
rice-growing countries of Asia are neither aimed 
at utilization of the full potential of the raw 
material,, nor take into account the needs of tlie 
poor for a readily available cooking fuel and a 
masonry cement of reliable quality. Although 
these alternative technologies are less expensive 
than the US technology, they are still beyond 
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the reach of the poor; also, the quality of cement 
has been neitho’ adequate nor consist^t. 

Only a technology based bn sound scieaitific 
principles can be quality-effective; only (Xie 
which is^ owned and controlled directly by the 
people at the lowest strata of society can be 
relied upoi to serve their needs. Rice husks and 


other ch^ residues, which yield laige quantities 
of high-silica ash on combustion have the 
potential of making a significant ccxitribution to 
meeting the needs of the pow in developing 
countries for domestic fuel and low-cost cement 
provided the scientific and socio-economic 
aspects of the technology alternatives are kept 
in proper perspective. 


Miss Noble Into Sister Nivedita (Contd. From Page 134) 


years later to a friend : “...suppose Swami had 
not come to Lcmdon that time! Life would have 
been like a headless torso!”^^ In the interest of 
fairness to history, it must be added however 
that the Master needed the Disciple as much as 
the Disciple needed the Master. The disciple 
needed the master to harmonize all her pos¬ 
sibilities while the Master needed the disciple to 
have jJomccHic (to quote Nivedita’s own words), 
“...to pour his own mind and thought into”^^ ... 
to have above^ll, “ a woman radiating with in¬ 
finite freedom, who had developed her talents to 
the limit of their capacity, who had amassed 
gifts which could be used later like helpful 


31. Letter to Miss Josq>hinc Maeixod, dated July 26, 
1904. Sef tellers of Sister Nivedita, Editor, Sankari Prasad 
Basu (Calcutta : Nababharat Publishers, 1982) Vol II, P. 661 
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tools. Therefore, <xie evening in November 
1896. when in a gathering at the house of Hen¬ 
rietta Muller in which both the Master and the 
disciple were guests, Margaret announced 
through Miss Muller that she intended to realize 
herself by working for the Master in India, 
Swami Vivekananda gently responded by 
saying: “Yes in India...that is where you 
belong.”^'* 

That moment marked an epoch—the begin¬ 
ning of an era of transformation in the life and 
career of the disciple that was to become Sister 
Nivedita. 


33. Rcymond, p, 52. 

34. Ibid., p. 53 


32. Ibid. 




Sri Ramkrishna’s Relevance for an Emerging 

World View 

S.SRINIVASACHAR 
j(Continued from the previous issue) 

This is part three of the author, Sri 5. Srinivasachar*s article on how men may develop a 
new way of looking at themselves and the world. The learned author discusses the nasties’ 
intuitive perceptions of spiritual truths, and revolutionary changes brought about the 
science against the background of man's ever- present problem of living at peace in society, 
in mixed cultures and strained environment. The author is on the teaching faculty of the 
Ramakrishna Institute of Moral and Spiritual Education, Mysore. 


Arthur Koestler wrote that in one of his 
early experiences as a communist he found him¬ 
self involuntarily in a mystic state while he was 
in General Franco’s i»ison cell awaiting execu¬ 
tion along with many others. ** ... that I had 
ceased to exist.. [ because it (the ‘I’) had been] 
... dissolved in the Universal Pool, [ bringing 
about ] "peace that passeth all understanding." 
This state which was apparently not motivated 
by any religious meditation, came to him spon¬ 
taneously. It completely altered the author’s per¬ 
ceptions on life and he later abandoned 
communism: ** I went to communism (in 1931) 
as one goes to a fresh spring of water, and I left 
communism (in 1938 ) as one climbs out of a 
poisoned river strewn with the wreckage of 
flooded cities and the corpses of the drowned. 
The reeds to which I clung and which saved me 
from being swallowed up were the outergrowth 
of a new faith." ^ 

Sri Ramakrishna’s perronal experiences of 
ecstasy in a state of undifferentiated unity is 
perhaps in a similar class with these, proving 
the theses that: 1) Mystic experience knows no 
barriers of culture or religion or theology, 2) 
that it is an experience of undifferentiated unity, 
3) that it is not capable of being fully communi¬ 
cated to others due to the limitations of lan- 

1. Walter T. Stace, The Teach- ■’gs of the Mystics, p. 230 

2. Arthur Koestler, The Invisible Writing (New York : 
Macmillan, 19S4)p. IS. 


guage, 4) that it is an experience of ineffable 
joy, and S) it is paradoxical, transcending logic, 
space and time. To this must be added ^ 
mystics’ unanimous view that it is flom the 
highest spiritual experience that all the fun¬ 
damental ethical values sprout. In an interesting 
observation that Koestler makes on the basis of 
his mystic consciousness— “ It struck me as 
self- evident that... we were all responsible for 
each (Aher— not only in the superficial sense of 
social responsibility, but because, in some inex¬ 
plicable manner, we partook of the same sub¬ 
stance of identity, like Siamese twins or 
communicating vessels.... If everybody were an 
island, how could the world be a ctmeern of his 
?’’^ The mystics hold, without exception, that in 
a state in which all distinctions are lost, how 
could there be any distinction between T!, ’you’ 
and ’they’ ? All ideas of injustice, cruelty, 
hatred, jealousy, selfishness and the like spring 
only from a sense of separate individuality 
which is wiped out in spiritual experience. Even 
the prospect of death loses all meaning, because 
the fear of death arises only due to our attach¬ 
ment to an insignificantly small world of rela¬ 
tions of which we are physically a part. When 
the ’I’ gets dissolved in an ocean of bliss, there 
is no room for tensions of any kind. 

Elaborating on the relative ethical implica¬ 
tions of an Impersonal God and pantheistic faith 

3./6«..pp. 355-56 
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and faith in a personal God, Swami Vivekanan- 
da observes : “How can you expect morality to 
be developed through fear... [ of God j ? It can 
never be. ... Love cannot ctnne through fear ... 
[of a personal God ]; its basis is freedom. When 
we really begin to love the world, then we un¬ 
derstand what is meant by broth^hood of 
mankind, and not before.” * 

In an address which he delivered in 1941 at 
a symposium on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion in New York, Albert Einsteip almost 
echoed the same idea when he said : 

In this struggle for the ethical good, teachers of religion 
must have the stature to give up the doctrine of a Personal 
God, that is, give up the source of fear and hope which in 
the past placed such vast power in the hands of priesu. 

Upholding the Vedantic concept of unity as a 
basis for ethics, Swami Vivekananda says: 

Ihc motive power of the whtdc universe, in whatever 
way it manifests itself, is that one wonderful thing, unsel¬ 
fishness, renunciation, love, the real, the only living force in 
existence. 'Ihcrcfore the Vedantist insists upon that oneness. 
We insist upon this explanation because we cannot admit 
two causes of the universe ... one good and the other evil, 
one love and the other hatred. Which is more logical 7 Cer¬ 
tainly the one-force theory. * 

Vivekananda always held that man is cssen- 
lially good and his deepest inclination is lo do 
good; if he behaves contrary to this nature it is 
because of ‘ the limitation of the unlimited ’ by 
which he means that immoral action comes only 
when an individual, veiled by ignorance, directs 
his love through very narrow channels. To Sri 
Ramakrishna, spiritual life was the ideal, the 
tenninal point of devotion. But what prepared 
him for it was the purity and imicr strength that 
flowed from love, compassion, service and 
humility. Whenever he .spoke about Iciimed men 
like Vidyasagar or Keshab Chandra Sen, he was 
very particular to know whcliicr Lhcir learning 
was accompanied by humility. He attached very 
high value to this quality because it promoted 
the qualities of love, compassion, .service and a 

4. The Complete Wt^ks Swami Vivekananda (Calcut¬ 
ta i Advaita A.shrama. 1989) Vol. II. p. 322 

5. /6«f..Vol.ILp.355 


yearning for God. It was unthinkable that one 
who yielded to temptations of lust and greed 
could ever qualify lor the spiritual quest: “ Why 
should one talk only about sin and hell, and 
such things ? Say but once, * O Lord, I have un¬ 
doubtedly done wicked things, but I won’t 
repeat them’. And have faith in His name.”^ Sri 
Ramakrishna considered attachment to truth as 
the greatest of virtues. “If a man clings tena¬ 
ciously to truth he ultimately realizes God. 
.Without this regard for truth, one gradually 
loses everything.” ^ 

Not a Life-negating Mystic 

It wodid be an error to characterize Hindu 
mysticism as invariably non-dualistic and a 
negation of life’s realities and moral virtues. For 
a Vedantin, burning love of God should over¬ 
flow into visible channels of love for the .suffer¬ 
ing (Bhuta-daya). This love, by its very nature 
will be universal and not confined to mankind 
alone. It is never conceded that the spiritual 
quest should be permitted to deflect a man from 
his path of duty or .self-effort. Dependence on 
God’s mercy can never be a substitute for 
human effort even as learning and logic cannot 
be a subiititute for the knowledge of God. Sri 
Ramakrishna asks : “ Why should we trouble 
tiic Lx)rd for what can be accomplished by our 
own exertions ? *' Referring lo householders, he 
says that they should diligently perform their 
duties. He (kxjs not advise sanriya.sa for one 
who has not fulfilled his duties in the world. In 
another context, while discoursing wiili a sub- 
judge he said : " Why should you give up lire 
world ? Since you must fight, it is wise for you 
lo fight from a fori. You must fight ag;iin.st your 
sense-organs, against your hunger and thirst. 
Therefore you will be w'ise lo fiice the battle 
fre^m the world.” * Sri Ramakrishna’r. idea of 
renunciation was not ba.scd on a philosophy of 

6. Thr. Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras ; Sri Ramak- 
ri.shna Math, Mylaporr, 1985) p. 138 

l.lbid..p. 312 

8. Ibid., p. 627 
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life-negation. His admonition was that so long 
as one was engaged in worldly activities, he 
should be guided by a genuine spirit of service. 
Ev^one should be guided by a genuine spirit 
erf* service. Everyone should do sincerely what is 
enjoined on him by the station he has chosen in 
life. He is free to wijoy the fruits thereof so long 
as he does not become covetous. While acts of 
charity and compassion arc necessary, they 
should become part of his spiritual endeavour 
and not be motivated by desire for profit or 
fame. This is real mcu’ality. “Those who build 
hospitals and dispensaries and get pleasure from 
that, are no doubt good people, but they are of a 
different type. ... You may think you have no 
motive behind your woik, but perhaps there has 
already grown (in you) a desire for fame.”^ 

Sri Ramakrishna's ccHicept of morality was 
an integral part of the spiritual quest. Religious 
intolerance or hatred was, to him, a denial of 
both the moral and spiritual imperatives. He 
never failed to emphasize that all the religions 
of the world contain the same truth, however 
much they may differ in their theology or exter¬ 
nals. lb him mere tolerance, however, had a 
deeper connotation. Tolerance implies a certain 
amount of condescension towards the other, a 
facet of the ego which is not fully enlightened. 
To Sri Ramakrishna, though, it entailed a certain 
effext to identify with the other point of view to 
discover its positive side. It was in this spirit 
that he voluntarily underwent other disciplines 
— those prescribed by Christianity and Islam, 
and experienced a vision of the Madonna with 
Jesus in her arms, or Christ as an embodiment 
of light and Love, and of Mohammed, die 
Prophet of God. 

New Scientific Thinking Amt Sri Ramakrishna 

“ It is the aim of science to establish general 
rules which determine the ru:iprocal connection 
of objects and events in time and space. ... The 


9./W«i..p.67l 


fact that on the basis of such laws we are able to 
predict the temporal behaviour of phenomena in 
certain domains with great precision and cer¬ 
tainty is deply embedded in the consciousness 
of the modem man, even though he may have 
grasped very little of the contents of those laws. 
... To be sure, when the number of factors com¬ 
ing into play in phenomenological complex is 

too large, scientific method in most cases fails 

10 

us... ” said Albert Einstein. 

It is no more a point for argument that life is 
a mystery. An even greater mysteiy is the world 
of Superconsciousness. Physicists do not ex¬ 
pect, and should not be expected, to give up 
their mechanistic view because the organic 
world view cannot help the scientist to solve his 
technical problems or build machines. The dif¬ 
ference between the scientist whose methods 
are experimental and results quantifiable, and 
the mystic whose method is meditative, intui¬ 
tive. and non-quantiOable, is real. But this is no 
reason to deny the validity of both the levels of 
Knowledge — one sensory, and tte other of the 
Super-sensory; the one that belongs to relations 
and the other where relations do not exist. Our 
storehouse of knowledge has grown both from 
the rational and from the intuitive faculties. The 
two are not antagonistic; they are complemen¬ 
tary. Where the one stops and cannot proceed on 
its own momentum, the other takes over, but on 
an entirely different plane. If Sri Ramakrishna’s 
spiritual endeavours have any meaning at all, it 
is to demonstrate this complementarity. As we 
discussed earlier, he did not retire like a hermit 
to a forest in pursuit of Nirvana. He recognized 
the value of learning and scholarship, but he 
proved that one’s spiritual experience edn be 
unrelated to such an acquisition. The old 
dichotomy between science and religion is 
gradually yielding place to new perceptions in 
which Capra’s ’organic world-view’ is, in his 
words, ”... although of little value for science 

to. Albert Einstein. Ideas and Opinions (Colciata : Rupa 
&Co.. 1984) p. 38. 
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and technology on the human scale, becomes 
extemelv useful at the atomic and sub-atomic 
level”* ^ 


The new scientific hypothesis (called the 
'bootstrap philosophy* of modern physics)* 
shares the world-view with Buddhist and Taoist 
mystics that there is mutual intmielation and 
self-sufficiency” in all i^enomena, that there 
are no fundamental constituents of matter, and 
“that the univGrsc is an inseparable whole where 
all forms are fluid and ever-changing and there 
is no room fOT any fixed fundamental unity”. In¬ 
dian mystics, Buddhist or Hindu, do not mince 
words when they speak of the illusory nature of 
our sensory knowledge, in which pluralities and 
relations exist in a state of continuous flux. 

The human mind works at the empirical 
level and all our perceptions are conditioned by 
our sense of space and time which provide the 
frame for the events of which we ourselves are 
a part This has so far determined our World- 
View. It is exactly this World-view that has bred 
and nourished the egocentric attitudes in men, 
involving them not only in mutual conflicts, but 
pitting them against Nature itself. If Sri 
Ramakrishna’s spiritual exertions are evaluated 
in the light of new-thinking in sub-atomic 
physics, microbiology — not to speak of the 


11. Friijof Capra, The Too cf Physics (London : Fon- 
tana-CoUins. 1975) p. 321. 

* “Quantum theory has shown that sub-atomic particles 
are not isolated grains of matter but are probability patterns, 
interconnections in an inseparable rasmic web that includes 
the human observer and her/his consciousness. Relativity 
theory has made the cosmic web come alive, so to speak, by 
revealing its intrinsically dynamic character; by showing that 
its activity is the very essence of its being. In modem 
physics, the image of the universe as a machine has been 
transcended by a view of it as one indivisiUe dyruimic whole 
whose .parts are essentially interrelated and can be under¬ 
stood only as patterns of a cosmic process. At the sub-atomic 
level the interrelaticns and interactions between the parts of 
the whole are more fundamental than the parts themselves. 
There is motion but there are, ultimately, no moving objeas; 
there is activity but there are no actors; there are no dancers, 
there is only Ae dance.” Fritjof Capra, The Turning Point 
(London: Fontana-Col]ins,1982)p.6. 


alarming ecological crisis, we shall be left with 
no qption but to ponder on the wisdom of Seers 
who comprehended the oiganic unity in all the 
diversity that we see< 

The Residua! Probttm And Sri 
Ramakriskna*s Answer 

We are Uius left with a residual problem — a 
problem of vital importance to science as well 
as to religion — whether the world of flux in 
which we live, think and operate, is only our 
, mental construct, or maya. Also, if according to 
the mystic view. Superconsciousness alone is 
the primary r^ity and the ground of all 
Knowledge — “material, formless and void of 
all content”, in what way can we comprehend 
this Consciousness ? Is it possible to derive 
from such relative knowledge a definable goal 
in terms of values which should regulate our 
moral and spiritual life ? In the state of |indif- 
ferentiated unity there is extinction of all 
dualities when the individual soul loses its iden¬ 
tity in the Absolute. This extinction of duality 
should amount to physical annihilation also, 
since space and time within whose framework 
the ego functioned arc also annihilated. 

As a corollary, one would naturally be in¬ 
clined to enquire whether Sri Ramakrishna 
faced this problem as a mystic, and if he did, 
how ? This would be of interest to everyone 
who values religion as a primary force in the 
evolution of man as a mcx-al and spiritual being. 
As a sddhaka or ‘achiever’, he experienced 
various levels of Samddhi of which the ultimate 
state is one of identity with Brahman. 

If undifferentiated unity is synonymous with 
physical annihilation, how can one ‘experience’ 
ecstasy in such u state ? We see from the records 
that the mystic returns to his natural state to tell 
the stofy, ot. is unable to do so because the ex¬ 
perience itself was ineffable. Sri Ramakrishna 
answers this problem in an ingenious way. Ac¬ 
cording to him, what actually happens in this 
state of identity is that what is annihilated is the 
grossness of the ego — “ the ego of ignorance ”, 
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and what survives is the “ ego of knowledge ** 
or “ the ego of love ” or “ the servant ego If 
we should risk a simile, the ego loses its im¬ 
purity in the state of non-dualism as gold loses 
its blemishes in fire. The following dialogue be¬ 
tween Sri Ramakrishna and Mahimacharan is 
significant: 

MAHIMA (To the Master) : "Sir, can a man nstum from 
the plane of lamadhi to the plane of the ordinary worid?” 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA (in a low voice, to Mahima): “ I 
shall tell you privately. You are the only one fit to hear it. 

“ Koar Singh also asked me that question. You see, 
there is a vast difference between the jiva and Iswara. 
Through worship and austerity, a jiva can at the inmost at¬ 
tain tamadhi, but he cannot come down from that slate. On 
the other hand, an Incamation of God can come down from 
samadhi. A jiva is like an officer of the king; he can go as 
far as the outer court of the seven-storey palace. But the 
king's 80(1 has access to all the seven floors; he can also go 
outside. ... How (then] do you account for sages like 
Sankara and Ramanuja 7 They retained the ‘ego of 
Knowledge'.... If you see in anyone a trace of ‘ I-conscious* 
ness ' after the attainment of true Knowledge, then know 
that it is eith'er the * ego al Knowledge ' or the ‘ ego of 
Devotion ' or the ‘ servant ego '. It is not the ‘ ego of ig¬ 
norance '. ... The God of the jnani is full of brilliance, and 
the God of the bhakta full of sweetness."*^ 

In Other words, this survival of ego in its 
purer form is a gift of God’s mercy that comes 
to the Iswarakoiis, freed souls, who, “ on return¬ 
ing to the plane of relative consciousnc.ss after 
attaining samadhi ” can work for the welfare of 
humanity. Speaking to Narendra (Vivekananda) 
on the subject, Sri Ramakrishna said : “ I have 
seen that He and the One who dwells in my 
heart arc one and the same pcjrson. ” 

In another interesting conversation between 
Sri Ramakrishna and a dcvoicc, ihc devota* 
asks: 

— “ Then why should one call the world 
maya ? ” And Sri Ramakri.shna replies : “ He 
who has attained God knows 'hat it is God who 
has become all this. Then he secs the God, 
maya, living beings, and ihc universe form one 
whole. God includes the universe and the living 

12. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, pp. 767-68. 


beings.**^^ Attainment of God, according to Sri 
Ramakrishna, leads one to die Knowledge that 
comes from discrimination, that is, that God 
alone is eternal and that all dse is impeimanrat. 
So true religious experience results in the 
awakening of the spirit of discrimination and 
not a spirit of disdain for things that belong to 
this world. Even the world of flux is a part of 
God and to that extent we shall have to*take 
note of everything that belongs to it. To another 
searching question iiom the devcRce ; *Ts there 
no virtue and no sin?” Sri Ramakrishna replied: 
“They both exist and do not exist If God keeps 
the ego in man, then he keeps in him the sense 
of differentiation and also the sense of virtue' 
and sin. But in a rare few He completely effaces 
(he ego and these go beyond virtue and sin, 
good and bad.’’*^ 

He says very clearly that it is anti-God to 
commit sin.... “It is God alone who does every¬ 
thing. You may say that in that case man may 
commit sin. But that is not true. If a man is 
firmly convinced that God alone is the Doer and 
that he himself is nothing, then he will nev^ 
take a false step.”*^ 

This brought the sage directly to the concept 
of * free will ’. He elaborated on the idea in ttie 
following words to the disciple: 

It is God alone who had planted in man's mind what the 
Westerners call free will. People who have not realized God 
would become engaged in more and more sinful actions if 
God had not planted in them the notion of free will. Sin 
would have increased if God had not made the sinner feel 
that he alone was responsible for his sin. 

Those who have realized God are aware that free will is 
a mere appearance. In reality man is the machine and God 
its Operator, man is the carriage and God its Driver.** 

Tlic classical scientific notion that an in¬ 
dividual is an isolated self, autonomous and 
free-willed, is gradually being undermined by 
the New Physics which postulates inherent har- 

13. /Wd..pp 327-28. 

14. /bid., p. 328 

15. /bid., p. 379 

16. /fe»d..pp. 379-80 
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mony in nature as a result of ** new explorations 
in the atomic and sub-atomic world**. To the 
mystic, the notion of free will is relative, limited 
and, as they would say, illusory, like all other 
concepts we use in our rational descriptions of 
reality. 

The mystic concept of God being the in¬ 
dwelling Principle in the universe is likely to 
give rise to doctrinal disputations, becau^ if 
God is in everything, and everything is suffused 
with divinity, evil also becomes a part of God. 
Sri Ramakrishna’s answ^ to this seems to agree 
with what the «:ientists say, though their 
presentations may be different The autonomy 
or firee will exercised by organisms, according 
to the systems-point-of-view, increases in 
IHopcxtion to the complexity of the organism, 
and man is the most complex of the organisms. 
He therefore enjoys a greater degree of 
autonomy than any other living creature to 
function in an environment which is perennially 
in flux. If it is the goal of man to transcend the 
world of appearances, to enjoy the presence of 
Reality, he has to rid himself of all his limita- 
ticxis. This is the moral imperative that has to 
precede his spiritual endeavour. So, the question 
of equating evil with good, or denying the 
reality of both as a mcic appearance, does not 
arise at all. A man of God can never think of 
evil. It is also worthy to note that mystic ex¬ 
perience can come to a man in any walk of life. 

That a new World-View is emerging is a 
fact. It is a fact because the mystics’ view of 
cosmic unity and the unsub.stantial relativity of 
time, space and natural laws is finding an echo, 
however feeble yet, from the scientists. The 
concept of an organic universe in which events 
do not occur as unrelated phenomena, or where 
objects do not function as independent units, is 
taking root as a follow-up of the Quantum 
Theory. The thinking of men is changing. The 
emerging World-View cannot and will not be¬ 
come a creed, but it will be a new and mcxre 


brilliant p^cepdcxi of man oi himself in relation 
to the cosmos. In this perception, which came to 
Sri Ramakrishna as a product of his Supeicon- 
sciousness, as indeed it came to many oth^ 
before him, we see the prospect of a new sense 
of destiny where faith and leastxi are not locked 
in fight but orchestrate in harmony; where 
religion frees itself from the irrelevance of ex¬ 
ternals; where the pursuit of scientific 
knowledge is in happy alliance with the pursuit 
of values. Sri Ramakrishna’s mysticism is sug¬ 
gestive of a World-^ew in which all relations 
are governed by love and understanding. In it¬ 
self, this may not make a new religion, nor will 
it negate the great religions which, in tteir es¬ 
sence, he found to be equally true. The new 
trends in scientific thinking which we have 
briefly noticed give us some hope that the credit 
of discovering a UNIVERSAL SELF which has 
so far been claimed for religion will be .soon 
shared also by the New Science. From this new¬ 
found alliance a Universal Religion may emerge 
to shape the Universal Man. The spirit of such a 
universal religion will only be a full-throated 
echo of what other prophets said before their 
words came to be corrupted by the deeds of 
their followers. 


There are as many ways to God as there 
are souls, as many as breaths of Adam's sons. 


Prophet Mohami.'iad in Uadis 


Those who worship other Gods with faith, 
they too adore me. Behind these forms, 
unknowing yet, of the one direct way— 

BhagavadGita 



Vivekananda Among The Saints 

DOROTHY MADISON 

(continued from the previous issue) 

This is the concluding part of Ms. Dorothy Madison's brilliant portrayal of Swtmi 
Vivekananda, His many-sided personality and extraordinary mind and character continue 
to reveal the unfathomability of this saint-extraordmaire. The author is an active worker 
spreading the ideas of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda in the U.S. She lives in 
Alameda, Califorma. 


Although Swamiji's opinion of miracle- 
working was altogether bad-no amount of fid¬ 
dling can ever change that—he himself was 
often the focal point of extraordinary miracles 
witnessed by others, although not by himself. 
One such miracle was related by his fellow-dis¬ 
ciple, Swami Shivananda: 

One night I had fallen asleep beside Swamiji. Ihere 
were also Swami Ramakrishnananda and others sleeping 
nearby. In the dead of the night I suddently awoke and 
found the whole inside of the mosquito net flooded with 
light. Looking beside me for Swamiji, I could not find him, 
but in his place were a number of little Shivas lying asleep, 
all of them seven or eight year old boys, beautiful, of white 
complexion and with matted locks on their heads. It was the 
light thdr bodies that illumined the room. This sight 
amaxed me profoundly. At first I could not understand it at 
all; I thought it was an hallucination. Rubbing my eyes well, 
I looked again and saw the same liule sleeping Shivas. I just 
sat there, not knowing what to do. Aside from not wishing 
to lie down, I was afraid that if I fell asleep my feet might 
touch the Shivas. The whole night I spent more or less in 
meditation. When morning came I found Swamiji sleeping 
there as in the beginning of the night. Later in the morning, 
when I had told him everything, he laughed a great deal. 
Long after, I unexpectedly came across the Sanskrit hymn 
addressed to Shiva Vircswara, and in it I found Shiva 
described exactly as I had seen him that night. Ihen I knew 
that I had had a true vi.sion; it had revealed the true nature of 
Swamiji. He was bom of the being of Shiva— that is what I 
saw in this vision. 

For the present discussion the point about 
Swami Shivananda’s vision of Swamiji is not 
the little sleeping Shivas—as mind-boggling as 
that is—but the great light which he perceived 
around them. This light is a phenomenon shared 


I. Swami Apuivananda, “Conversations with Swami 
Shivananda,” The Voice of India, (May 1946), 299. 


by many saints. The great Hasidic master, the 
Baal Shem Tov, for example, while praying, 
took on the shape of a mountain on fire. His son 
who witnessed this miracle asked him why he 
appeared to him in this form. His father replied, 
“In this form I serve the Lord.”^ 

Again, another luminous saint, the Sufi-Is- 
lamic mystic, Rabi'y^. who in her girlhood was 
spied upon one night by her master, won her 
freedom through a miracle of light. It seems that 
as she was praying, her master saw a lamp, 
minus a chain, hanging above her head, flood¬ 
ing the entire house with its brilliance. Next 
morning, terrified, he set Rabi’ya froc.^ 

Similar tales about luminosity abound 
among Christian saints. For example, the light 
which habitually surrounded St. Ludwina of 
Schiedam is described in a biography written by 
her contemporary, Thomas a Kempis: 

She (St. laidwina] was di.scoverai by her companions 
to be surrounded by so great a divine brightness that, seeing 
the splendour and struck with exceeding fear, they dared not 
aj^roach nigh lo her.* 

Not unlike St. Ludwina’s light was the light 
which some of Swamiji’s brother disciples oc¬ 
casionally saw radiating from his txxly. Swami 
Turiyananda once entered Swamiji’s “room 

2. Marry M. Kahinowic/., Uaiidum, The Movement and 
its Masters (Northvalc. New Jersey; Ja.son Aronson, 
1988),35. 

3. Margaret Smith, Rabi'yu. The My.stic, (San Francisco; 
The Rainbow Bridge. 1977), 7. 

4. Herbert 'I’hur.ston, S.J., The Physical Phenomena of 
3/>j;fiCi.rm(lA>ndon: Bums Oates, 19.^2), 167. 
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while the Swami was lying on his bed, and be¬ 
held, in place of \^vekananda*s physical body, a 
mass of radiance.'*^ Again, Swami Vijnananan- 
da related some of his more unusual encounters 
with Swamiji at Belur Math. He said: 

Swamiji is still in that room of his. That is why, when 
passing by that room, I do so with great care, so that I do not 
cause any great distutbance to his mediudon. When he was 
living in his body, I had once seen him meditating in that 
room. At that time I was wonderstruck to find the whde 
room lighted with the radiance emanating from his body. 
Was he an ordinary man?* 

Asked whether he still saw Swamiji, Swami 
V^jnanananda said, “Of course I do. I see him 
sometimes pacing this verandah or on the ter¬ 
race and sometimes singing in his room, and in 
many other ways.”^ 

Another fellow disciple, Swami Akhan- 
dananda, had a truly extraordinary meeting with 
Swamiji after Swamiji’s death. In reply to a 
questicxi, he said: 

Yes, I have seen Swamiji afm his passing away, as 
clearly as I see you now; otherwise I would not have lived. 
Separation from him was so painful that I was going to com¬ 
mit suicide, but I was prevented by Swamiji. He caught my 
hand as I was about to jump under a rurming train.* 

To this day people still manage to ca^h 
sight of Swamiji now and then. But of far more 
consequence than these random sightings, is the 
fact that Swamiji actually makes himself a 
mighty fortress for souls who have thrown 
themselves into the battle for Self- knowledge 
«■ selfless service or abandonment to God, or 
other campaigns of pure religion. Most espe¬ 
cially does he become the stay and guardian of 
men and women who enter into his own cam¬ 
paign of “man-making,” the religion so near his 
heart. 

5. Nikhilananda, Vivekananda, 8S. 

6. Swami Jnanatmananda, InvUaiim to Holy Company 
(Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math. 19SC), 90. 

7. Swami Apurvananda, Swami Vijnanananda, 
(Muthiganj, Allahabad: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1984), 152. 

8. Swami Niramayananda. The Call of the Spirit, Con¬ 
versations with Swami Akhandananda (Madras; Sri Ramak¬ 
rishna Math, 1984) 61. 


It goes without saying that in this particular 
function of sainthood—the saint’s sacred and 
eternal trust to strengthen and transform human 
hearts and minds—Swamiji is revealed as a 
saint to his very marrow. Indeed, he said more 
than once that he would continue to work after 
death: 

It may be that 1 shall find it good to get outside my 
body—to cast it off like a wora-out garment But I shall not 
cease to work I I shall inspire men everywhere until the 
world shall know that it is one with Godl^ 

This declaration of Swamiji’s may sound 
Promethean in its utterance, but Swamiji meant 
business. Signs of his after-death activities keep 
surfacing in all kinds of ways, some of them a 
bit exotic-seeming to lifelong students of 
Vivekananda. In New York, for example, there 
is a Vivekansmda adherent who has no formal 
Vedanta-Society connection with Swamiji, but a 
direct one through spirit. This dedicated teacher 
is preparing bnght, young, selfless men* and 
women to serve, lead, and instruct the survivors 
of cataclysmic disasters slated to occur near the 
end of the century. He knows for certain that it 
is Swami Vivekananda who is guiding him in 
what he is doing, and he makes Swamiji’s 
works and Sri Ramakrishna’s teachings required 
reading for his students and followers. Not only 
does he find Swamiji’s teachings to be nonsec¬ 
tarian, universal, and as unconfined as primor¬ 
dial space, but he says that Swamiji himself is 
still teaching people here on earth as well as on 
other, invisible levels.^*^ 

But long before the advent of the current 
“New Age,” with its iH-ognosticaiions of global 
wreckage, Swamiji was carrying out his 
promise to work aftei^eath. No less a sage than 
Sri Aurobindo attested that in 1908 in the 
Alipore jail he deceived inspiration from 
Swamiji: 

It is a fact, that I was hearing constantly the voice of 
Vivekananda speaking to me for a' fortnight in the jaU in my 

9. Life, 2:661. 

10. Ruth Montgomery, Aliens Among Vs (New York: 
Fawcat Crest Book. Ballantine Books, 1985), 155-88. 
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•oliury mediuiion and fdt hit presence. The voice spiAe on 
a vety important field ct spiritual experience.^* 

Years later Sri Aurobindo enlarged upon this 
episode: 

It was the spirit of Vivekananda wdto first gave me a 
clue in the direction of the Supennind. This clue let me to 
tee how the Tnith-oontcioutness works in every thing... He 
did not say 'Supennind.’ ‘Supermind’ is my own word. He 
just said to me, ’This is this, this it that’ and so on. That was 
how he proceeded—by pointing and indicating. He visited 
me for fifteen days in Alipore jail, and, until 1 could grasp 
the whole thing, he went on teaching me and impressed 
upon my mind the working of the higher Consciousness— 
the Truth-consciousness in general— which leads towards 
the Superroind. He would not leave until he had put it all 
into my heaiL.T had never expected him atnl yet he came to 
teach me and he was exact and precise even in the minutest 
details.*^ 

Not many years after Sri Aurobindo *s visita* 
tions from Swamiji, a young student named 
Jc^esh Chandra Datta, of Sylhet in East Bengal 
(present Bangladesh), was taken in hand by 
Swamiji, and given both spiritual initiation and 
spiritual power. In recounting the opening 
q)isode of his lifelong discipleship to Swami 
Vivekananda he said: 

During the eftemoon I was meditating on the Divine 
Mother, Kali, as was my custom, when suddenly I felt that 
the presetKc of the Mother was replaced by the vivid 
presence of Swamiji. The change was quite sudden and very 
distina, and immediately I began to feel that Swamiji was 
pouring his power and spirit into me. It was a definite and 
unmistakable experience. Just as you would put the mouth 
of a full jar against the mouth of an empty one, one above 
the other, and just as the contents of the first wpuld pour 
into the second without reservation or obstruction, so his 
power poured into me. As I was about to lose consciousness, 
I pulled myself from that state. But the thing had been ac¬ 
complished fully. 

Rational by nature, young Jogesh Chandra 
could not explain his bohe-rallling experience 
by any appeal to reason, and so asked one after 
another, over a period “^of years, Swami 

11. Swami Jyotirmayananda, ed., Vivekananda, His 
Gospel of Man- making (Madras; ‘'wami Jyotirmayananda, 
’Shakti’, 1986)239. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Swarrti Ashokananda, Memories of Swami 
Shivananda (San Francisco: Vedanta Society of Northern 
California, 1969), 4. 


Premananda, Swami Turiyananda, Swami Bfah^ 
mananda, and Swami Shivananda—all direct 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna—^whether or not 
his experience had made him a true and actual 
disciple of Swamiji. Although they all said that 
it had indeed made him Swamiji’s disciple, (xily 
Swami Shivananda was able to dis^l his 
lingering uncertainty. In due course, Joge:^ 
Chandra became a monk of the Ramakrishna 
Order, living and dying in a foreign land where 
he spread, preached, taught, and applied his 
great teacher's Religion of Man~making. 

Now, at this juncture, with Swamiji's saintly 
attributes duly noted—anymore visions, 
miracles, graces, or mercies would be over¬ 
kill—the quiddity, essence, crux, ot "whatness” 
of his and of all saints' sainthood begins to grow 
clear. First, it is self-evident that the aspect of 
the human personality which is peculiarly the 
saint’s own, and the one in which the saint is 
perfected, is neither the luminous intellect nor 
the hurricane will, but the labyrinths of feeling 
and emotion. The saint is, after all, primarily the 
genius of love, and is also, therefore, master, ar¬ 
biter, and example of love’s various expressions 
such as sweemess, loving-kindness, affection, 
tenderness, nobility, beauty, sympathy, compas¬ 
sion, jollity, fellowship, and self-sacrifice. But 
second, because love, as one emotion among 
many, is also blood-brother of other, not so 
silken stales of mind beginning with pride, 
hatred, anger, desire, avarice, envy, sloth, and 
jealousy—all of them endemic in the human 
personality—the saint must perforce be a lion- 
tamer. That is to say, he must have the har¬ 
dihood to face these irrational beasts, his 
negative emotions, in very close quarters and 
teach them not to chew or maul him, but to 
jump through burning hoops, if he so insists, or 
play dead or even allow him to place his head in 
their mouths. 

Third, although the metaphorical lion-tamer 
may become undoubted master of his peaceful 
beasts, he usually has to keep an eye out lest 
there be trouble. Some saints, for example, upon 
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reaching a stage in which they discover human 
or other beings to be divinely attractive, allow 
themselves to grow careless in their practice of 
detachment and. falling into states of infatua¬ 
tion, fall also, alas, out of God's grace. Others, 
like Lord’s own Lucifer, allow pride to in¬ 
sinuate its way into their hearts, and like that 
rebel-angel are hurled into the pit. But there are 
still others such as Swamiji and his great fellow 
disciples, and even more dramatically, Sri 
Ramakrishna himself, who cxcit;isc such perfect 
mastery over their feelings and emotions that 
they do not have to pay attention to them 
anymore, let alone guard against them. 

Fourth and finally, the difference between 
the saint whose lions need no watching and the 
saint whose lions do, is actually the degree of 
self-love, in the heart of the lion-lamer. The 
greater the self-love, the more fractious the 
lions: the Ic.ss the self-love, the more docile the 
lions. Indeed, ju.st as animals and birds quieted 
down in the presence of St. Francis, just as the 
Himalayan tiger padded away from Swamiji, 
and the charging bull halted in front of him, 
(while the Engli.shrnan ran for his life), just, in¬ 
deed, as no beast, however |■elxx:ious, harms a 
man or a woman perfect in the practice of iK)n- 
violence {ahimsa), .so no ruinous feelings or 
emotions ever beset the man or woman in 
whom self-abnegation has become ab.solute. 
Crudely staled, there is simply no self-love left 
in the selllcss saint which can either attract or 
be attracted to anything that dcKs not smell of 
the Infinite. Constantly inundated, diluted, and 
dissolved in the bli.ss of the Infinite, the saint’s 
emotions have, in every respect, become god¬ 
like, and his once-injurious, negative emotions 
turned into harmless cuuicbone on the .sitndy 
n(X)r of the sea. 

In the end what lire quiddity of the .saints 
comes down to is the pure and shining love 
which remains after every la.sl bit of I, Me, and 
Mine has been filtered out of it Love as im¬ 
maculate as this difi'ers in no respect from 
God’s own love in His aspect of bliss. Further, 


as this love floods back and fortfi in all its 
power, beauty, md brilliance between God and 
saint, it transforms the lover of God into a fig¬ 
ure of exuaordinary attraction and authority. 

In the case of Swami Vivekananda, the 
saint’s powers of attraction and authority served 
as a counter-balance to other, even more potent 
forces at work in him. Specifically, they allayed, 
tempered, and sweetened the severity and 
harshness of that inestimably ivofoundcr 
authority which he wielded as Prophet, 
Founder, and Sage. When, for example, he let 
loose his denunciations of sloth, greed, jealousy, 
cruelty, or lack of heart, spine, vision, .fellow- 
feeling, and the like, his fellow-disciples, per¬ 
sonal disciples, counuymen, the West, and the 
world—as the case may be—did not collapse in 
a heap or take mortal offense or run ft^- the hills, 
but took the full brunt, sensing the absolute love 
behind his unbearable truths. ^ 

Now, simply because Swamiji’s saintly 
powers of aitracticm and authority have been 
lagged as counterbalances to other, more intense 
and portentous powers in his makeup, docs not 
mean that he is not a real, honcst-to-God quin¬ 
tessential saint, but only a saint incidentally. 
This makes as little sense as to say that because 
Janaka was a king and the father of Sita, he was 
not a real knower of the Absolute. Indeed, in the 
world of spirituality, a goodly number of great 
saints from many faiths can be classified as 
quintessential .saints, and like Swamiji, although 
exceedingly gifted, can also be classified as 
quintessential other things as well. Spiritual 
geniuses with many arrows in their quiver, to 
repeat, .shatter the saintly hearts-and-flowers 
stereotype. 

At this point it is not out of place to consider 
the whys and wherefores of the passive saint- 
figure. To be sure, stereotypes are roughly com¬ 
pounded of one-part information, nine parts 
ignorance, and a mass of conclusion-jumping. 
But even so, they often their start from a 
perfectly clear and laudable set of circumstan- 
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CCS. Thus the saintly image in question took 
shape as the lesult of all kinds of people trying 
to imitate and live up to the words and 
amples of such world-teachers as Buddha, 
Mahavira, Jesus, and Lao-tse. All these god- 
men embodied and taught npn-violent be¬ 
haviour, passive resistance to evil, or no 
resistance at all; also, goieral love and goodwill 
toward everybody, unconditional kindness, and 
self-abnegation, to the point of giving one’s life 
for others. In time, the ideals and redemptive 
power of these mighty teachers conditioned and 
energized entire cultures and civilizations 
which in turn, produced the saints so ex¬ 
travagantly admired, imitated, and emulated in 
days gone by. 

Now Swamiji, as a true son of saint-rich 
India, shared in his nation’s heritage of saintly 
passivity. This trait of his—to lie down now and 
then in green pastures—did not escape the ac¬ 
tive eye of Sister Nivedita. In her letters she 
once referred to it as *1iis curiously passive at¬ 
titude to life,”^^ and another time as “that ir¬ 
responsibility of his,” which albeit she called 
“glorious.” By way of explanation she wrote: 

Nothing is more enticing than to put oneself into the at¬ 
titude of generalissimo of the forces—and make spiindid 
plans, "compelling fortune” — but Swami just waits, and 
drifts in on the wave — and so on. I am just beginning to 
understand his bigness.*^ 

As a maUer of fact, with the exception of his 
Master, Swamiji *s “bigness” defeated 
everybody. Because of it the world-at-large still 
does not know what to make of him, and even 
the shining world of saints holds its breath. He 
was, so to speak, a whole new world in himself, 
with many continents and many seas. Intrinsi¬ 
cally, he heralded a new pattern of human 
universality exemplified by his own personality, 
wherein the play of the spirit is fully as vital and 
identifiable as the play of the senses, mind, will 
and intellect. His own example was, of course, 

14. Nivedita, L«fle/‘.r, 1:308. 

15. Nivedita, CW, 1:260. 


new, matchless, and altogether daunting, but 
nonetheless uranistakable and complete. 

Like a brillimit bird oi passage Sin^iji 
knew his way through humanity’s massive ran¬ 
ges of arts, lett^, and the sciences; moved like 
a> whiriwind from one labour to another ; and 
vented many non-saindy attitudes and opinions 
as he endur^ the shocks and perfidies of fitful 
fortune and human bdiaviour. But, as unselec- 
tive as sunshine, he actively bestowed on in¬ 
numerable persons, and also on races and 
nations, the ways, means, and redemptive 
powe' to save themselves from spiritual ig¬ 
norance. However, to his everlasting, purely 
passive credit, let it be remembered that work¬ 
ing against all. his selfless, God-driven 
enterprise, like the ocean against a sea-wall, 
was his recusaiit craVing for the windless cave 
and his own dissolution into the unpeopled Ab¬ 
solute. God deemed otherwise, but even so all 
was not lost. 

That is to say, blocked from the Absolute, 
Swamiji had to perfrnrn his labours for the Lord 
from the tranquil level of the witness-Self. 
Thus, as the witness-Self he was simultaneously 
aware of the formless Infinite as well as of the 
world of name and form. Facing inwards, as the 
wibiess-Sclf, he was formless, timeless, infinite, 
one with God, and one with everything else on 
down. Facing outwards, as the Self masquerad¬ 
ing as the ego, he was Vivekananda; and he was 
also the wimess-Self, aware of watching him^lf 
as Vivekananda. One effect of all this wimess- 
ing and watching is that it can easily lead to 
prolonged stretches of outward idleness, as if an 
actOT suddently sat down to watch the play in¬ 
stead of performing his role. Now, whenever 
Sister Nivedita noted Swamiji’s “curiously pas¬ 
sive attitude towards life.” she put her finger on 
his state of being the witness. Non-stop herself, 
she did npt always find his passive interludes 
convenient. Thus, when Swamiji had to decide 
something, but kept putting it off, and thereby 
missed a passing boat or so, Nivedita had to 
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rescHt to philosophy. But the real wonder is th^ 
Swamiji could manage to comport himself as a 
rational human being at all—what with his 
finite human self being held, as it were, in 
precarious su^nsion by the intrusive Infinite 
which was slowly undoing both the boundaries 
of his ego-sense, as well as its clarity. , 

If the truth w^e known, Swamiji is probab¬ 
ly the only saint whose largeness of being 
worked such hardships in him that by age thirty- 
nine, no longer able to function in and through 
finite instrumentalities, he abandoned the at¬ 
tempt and “spat out the body.”^^ In this final, 
hair-raising act there was neither passivity nor 
lack of planning. He passed out of this world as 
cleanly, brilliantly, and silently as a shooting 
star. 

I 

However, Swamiji cannot be faulted for 
deciding to die when he did, by an act of will, 
inasmuch as the Lord Shiva at Amamath had 
vouchsafed to him the power of dying whenever 
he desired; and Sri Ramakrishna himself had 
foretold that Swamiji would give up his body 
when he discovered his true identity. So, al¬ 
though in the manner of his death Swamiji may 
seem to have passed from the saintly behaviour 
of the passive witness to the not so saintly be¬ 
haviour of the active doer, he was clearly be¬ 
having according to the will of God. Indeed, as 
:in most other things, but most notably in his 
I death, Swamiji was a sure-enough saint, but he 
[was a saint with a difference. 

There are, however, many varieties of saints 

[about whom the same thing can bt said— they 
were saints with a difference. Many of them, 
like Swamiji himself, never walked but strode. 
|,They were the heroic men and women who, as 
|Swamiji*s brother-disciple, Swami Ramakrish- 
^nananda said, having put “Samadhi and all that 
on the shelf,” put their hands to the plough 
n d never lotted back.^^ Such saints in clude 
16. NivediUjCW, 1; 260. 

17. Swami Tapasyananda. Swami Ramakrishnanatida, 
fhe Apostle of Sri Ramakrishna to the South (Madras: Sri 
kamakrishna Math, 1972). 247. 


many of the woiid’s greatest religious apostles, 
missionaries, builders, preachers, leach^, 
founders, and defenders — all of them brave, 
tough, adventuresome, one-pointed, pioneer 
types. 

Then there are saints — India, in particular, 
has always been knee-deep in them — who are 
out-and-out ecstatics, without a thought in their 
rapt, reckless, wonderful heads for anything ex¬ 
cept dying of love in God’s embrace. Often 
these ecstatics are without vows of any kind, 
being the freest of the free. Some are divinely 
mad, others have eeiie powers, and a few have 
goodly followings. 

In addition to these ecstatics, however, 
another class of bliss-prone saints also pass their 
lives in samadhi, but out of sight and mind of 
the pt^ulace. Swamiji’s great yogi friend, Pav- 
hari Baba, was one of these, and so also the 
nameless saints and ascetics who continue to in¬ 
habit the planet’s remote and secret places, 
upholding the human world with the spiritual 
power of their unseen presence. Still oth^ 
ecstatics such as the Hasidic Baal Shem Tov, St. 
Catherine of Siena, St. Teresa of Avila, and “the 
great queen Mira Bai, who preached that the 
Divine Spouse was all,”*^ came out of their 
seclusion to instruct the world in the love of 
God. 

Then there is the class of saints who begin 
their search fw God by pinning their entire faith 
on willpower and the ability to build up perfect 
control and mastery over themselves. These arc 
the mighty ascetics who scare people to death 
without meaning to. But despite their steely 
wills and rugged persons, their hc;«rls are often 
soft as butter. Filled with loving-kindness, their 
mere presence calms the fearful, weary, or 
heartbroken, bringing strength, peace and even, 
joy, Sl Anthony and the Desert Fathers were 
such saints, as were St. Ignatius Loyola, Hein¬ 
rich Suso, and in recent times, Sri 

18. Sister Nivcdila, The Master as I saw Him, (CaicutU: 
Udbodhan Office. 1930, Appendix A, to Chapter I), ii. 
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Rsunakrishna's great householder disciple, Sri 
Nag Mahashaya. 

Still another class of saints love books next 
to God. Glorying in the endless richness of God 
as world and idea, they leap like salmon up the 
fish-ladders and waterfalls of the intellect to the 
divinity of pure knowledge at its source. Here, 
the boyish saint exists in bocAless bliss, his in¬ 
tellect having proved ev^ bit as effective as 
the ascetic’s will in getting him to God. Saints 
of this persuasion include Plotinus, Augustine, 
the Sufi scholar al-Ghazali, the Jewish 
physician Maimonides, the Dominican monk 
Thomas Aquinas, Jnanadeva, and the great 
modem poet-sage of Bengal, Sri Anirvan. 

From time to time throughout his life 
Swamiji had speHs of behaving in ways peculiar 
to one or another of these different saintly 
categories. One London summer, for example, 
he described his madcap-ecstatic condition to 
Mr. Ptancis Leggett, whom he called “Frankin¬ 
cense”: 

Some day* I gel imo a sort of ecstasy. I feel that I must 
bless eveiyone, everything, love and embrace everything.... 
I am in one of the*e moods now, dear Francis.... I bless the 
day I was bom. I have had so much of kindness and love 
here, and that Love InHnite that brought me into being has 
guarded every one of my aOions, good or bad, (don’t be 
frightened) for what am I, what was I ever, but a tool in His 
hand?—for whose service I have given up everything, my 
beloved ones, my joys in life. He is my playful darling, I am 
His playfellow. ’There is ndther rhyme nor reason in the 
universe! What reason Innds Him ? He the fdayful one is 
playing these tears and laughters over all parts of the playl 
Great fun, great fun, as Joe says. 

It is a funny world, and the funniest chap you ever saw 
is He—the Beloved Infinitel Fun, is it not ? Brotherhood or 
playmatehood — a school of romping diildren let out to 
play in this playground of the world! Isn’t it ? Whom to 
praise, whom to blame, it is all His {day. They want cx- 
planations, but how can you explain Him 7 He is brainless, 
nor has He any reason. He is fooling us with little brains and 
reason, but this time He won’t find me na{>ping. 

I have learnt a thing or two . Beyond, beyond reason 
and kaming and talking is the feeling, the “Love”, the 
"Beloved”. Ay, Sake, fill up the cup and we will be mad.** 


Just as plainly Swamiji displayed in his be¬ 
haviour other saintly types, a fact which needs 
no elaboration. For his own pan, Swamiji did 
not hesitate to call all kinds of people saints. 
Heading his list were Sri Ramakrishna’s mtmas- 
tic disciples, most notably Swami Brahmanan- 
da, for whom he had supreme v^iation, but 
whom he nonetheless included when he scolded 
them for being “ all saints for nothing.”^^ But of 
all the Mast^’s disciples, the one who never 
ceased to bruig him up shon was the great 
householder, Sri Nag Mahashaya, “ One of the 
greatest of the works of Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa.”^^ 

Swamiji also called the Vedic scholar. Max 
Muller, a saint, and two Americans, Mrs. Ole 
Bull and Mr. Francis Leggett. It is certainly pos¬ 
sible that in scxne cases the saintliness which 
Swamiji beheld was actually in his own eye, for 
his tendency was always to magnify even a 
shred of virtue into its complete and ideal form. 
Be that as it may, his spontaneous feeling about 
the nature of saintliness popped out in one of his 
spirited talks on the Gita in San Francisco: 

'There is only one sin. That is weakness. When ! was a 
boy I read Milton’s Paradise Lost. 'The only good man I had 
any res()ect for was Satan. 'The only saint is that soul that 

never weakens, faces everything, and determines to die 
22 

game. 

On the other hand, Swamiji’s own personal 
saint of saints according to Sister Nivedita, was 
Shuka Deva, an ancient paramahamsa boy, the 
son of the great sage Vyasa. Why he loved 
Shuka Deva so much is not hard to deduce from 
Sister Nivedita’s account of one of his talks in 
Almoia: 

’’ He [Shukadeva] is the ideal Paramahamsa. To him 
alone amexigst men was it given to drink a handful of the 
waters of that one undivided Ocean of Sat-Oiit-Ananda— 
existence, knowledge and bliss absolute! Most saints die, 
having heard only the thunder of Its waves upon the shore. 


20. CW, 1977,8:469. 

21. Nivediu.CW. 1:129. 

22. CW. 1986,1:479. 


19. CW. 1978,6:36^7. 
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A few fUD the vukm—end Hill fewer, utte of it But he 
dnukof tbeSeaof Bfiis I 

“Shuka wu indeed the Swemi'i uint. He wei die type, 
to him, of that highest lealizatiaa to which life and the 
world are merely play. Long after, we feamed how Sri 
Ramakiiahna had spdcen of him in his boyhood as "My 
Shuka." And never can I forget the look, as of one gazing 
far into the depths of joy, with whidi he once sukxI and 
quoted the words," T know, and Shuka knows, and ptrhapa 
Vyasa knows— a little,’ says Shiva"^ 

What Shiva and Shuka knew, Swamiji told 
to the world at large. Indeed, if he had his way, 
he would have tipped the entire human race into 
Shuka's Ocean and let everybody drown in im> 
mortal bliss. As it was, he left way stations htae 
and there, equipped to handle the traffic of 
truth-seekers nu^ng their way along the high¬ 
ways of the universe. Swamiji could do this, be¬ 
cause he was an exceedingly mighty saint, and 
promised that he would be here to help—in¬ 
visibly of course. How this can be true, and not 
moe froth, may be gath^ed from one of his ex¬ 
planations of divine grace: 

Grace means tint. He who has realized the Atman be¬ 
comes a storehouse of great power. Making him the centre 
and with a certain radius, a circle is formed, and whoever 
comes within the circle becomes animated with the ideas of 
that saint, i.e., they are overwhelmed by his ideas. Thus 
without much religious striving, they inherit the results of 
his wonderful spirituality. If you call this grace, you may do 

50 .^ 

One of the implications of tfiese words is 
that whoever avails himself of Swamiji’s way 
stations to God, should be able to reach his des¬ 


tination safe and sound, and certainly sooner 
isuher than later. 

In no way, however, does Swamiji’s view of 
grace mean that he lecommmded to God- 
seekers a slavish adherence to himself or to the 
personal side of any saint, sage, or prophet 
under the sun. Swamiji made no bones about 
such nonsense. He once told his disciples at 
Thousand Island Pfu-k that, “Great saints are the 
object-lessons of the Principle. But the disciples 
make the saint the Principle, and then they for¬ 
get the Principle in the peraon." (CIV 7:21) 
Since he was, first and last, the new universal 
man—many-sided with saint writ large— 
Swamiji could easily identify every kind of mis¬ 
chief which supervenes when people prefer to 
cleave to the humanity of their prophet rather 
than to become one with die univo^. 

I4 

Now certainly Swamiji’s warnings against 
the dangers of cultish exclusiveness highlight 
his own exceedingly free ai^ open religion, but 
even more they show hLs sainthood to be rooted 
in the truth of “the Self that appears as man. the 
most glorious God that ever was, the only God 
that ever existed, exists, ot ever will exisL” 
This Self which ^ipeais as man is the supreme 
vision which he wanted to bring within reach of 
common humanity, because “then alone a man 
loves when he finds that tte object of his love is 
not a clod of earth, but it is ^ veritable God 
Himself.““ 


¥ 


23. Nivediu,CW, 1:297-8. 

24. CW, 1986,7:242-3. 


25. CH', 1983,2; 250. 

26. /bwi.286 
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MAHATMA GANDHI AND ST. FRANQS 
OF ASSISI by Rev. Anthony Elenjimittam 
(alias Ishabodhananda), Publi^ed By Aquinas 
Publications, Mt. Maiy Road, Bandra, Bombay- 
400050:1985, Pp. 304. 

The world has witnessed many saints and 
saviours from time to dme. But there are very few 
names which could be recorded as universally 
popular and meaningful for all times to come. Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi (1869-1948) and St.Francis of Assisi 
(1181-1226) are undoubtedly two names which are of 
everlasting popularity. They have been meaningful to 
various generations in the past. But they are more 
meaningful to human society of the present decade as 
it expaiences emancipation from the threat of 
nuclear holocaust. Although there is a gap of seven 
centuries between the Saint and the Mahatma, the 
lives of bbth of them emanated rays of Truth and 
Non-violerx:e which illuminated not only Italy and 
India but the entire globe. The recent understanding 
between the two major power-blocs is undoubtedly 
the result of the message of spirituality of such saints, 
which was predicted by the noted historian Arnold 
Toynbee. Mankind has started breathing in a less ter¬ 
rifying atmosphere. The unification of the German 
state and global togetherness to foil the sack of the 
small gulf nation of Kuwait show a strong will of 
mankind today to live up to the ideals of the siunt and 
the Mahauna. 

The title under review is authored by Reverend 
Elenjimittam (b.l91S) a man of social concern. He 
has widely travelled throughout the country and 
abroad. His contributions to the Welfare Society for 
Destitute Children are noteworthy. He is the author of 
several dozen books in English and Italian on themes 
pertaining to religion and society. 

In the present work Reverend Ebnjimittam com¬ 
pares the two noble figures c ' Assisi and Porbandar. 
He deals at length with the Mahatma, partly because 
of hjs native origin, and partly since he himself has 
been personally in touch with the Faqir of this land. 
The chronological proximity, of course, further jus¬ 
tifies his leaning toward Gandhi. He finds the life of 


Gandhi as the standing proof of the great truth diat 
the spirit of war and violence carmot be conquered 
with more violent war and greater violence. He also 
finds that the history of Christianity, as distinct from 
‘churchianity’, cor^rms the truth that violence will 
never be quenched with violence. Universal 
benevolence towards all creatures und» all cir¬ 
cumstances is the only lasting solution. And Saint 
Francis epitomises the best of Chrisdani^ after Jesus, 
especially of the Catholic tradition. In the anecdote of 
‘Perfect J(^’ the Saint rqreatedly asserts that if we 
could bear the pains and crosses taking them as in¬ 
struments of the trial of our faith, that is Perfect Joy. 
The Mahatma also took suffering as the grace of 
God. The sympathetic understanding of the pains of 
others qualifies one to be a Vaishnava. The author 
finds the two persorudities as wedded to Lady Pover¬ 
ty. Arxl the wedding is voluntary, not forced, hence 
no possibility of a divorce. Both of them were 
humanists as well as naturalists. They preferred the 
eloquent Voice of Silence that dawns in a heart fully 
attuned to the lullabies of Nature and Heaven. 
Through silent example and living out perfect peace 
under ail circumstances the two spiritual giants tau^t 
us to locate the divine within us. This would lead to 
individual well-being and global harmony. This 
might result in the formation of a successful World- 
State. 

The reading of the book is stimulating. The work 
is worth procuring. 

Sri S.P.Dubey 
Durgavati University 
Jabalpur 

SADCURU SHRI LAUl’A MAAUU by Vinay 
Kumar. Printed And Published By Sri Guiudas 
V. Masurkar, B/31 Gajanan Society, Ltd., Dilip 
Gupte Road, Mahim, Bombay 400-016, 1990. 
Pp.6 + 43;Rs.7/- 

This is a short biogr^hy of a woman saint—now 
an octogenarian who cherished a strong love of God 
from her childhood. The author has narrated her life 
story with much devotion and also rendered some of 
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her devotional songs and poems. They are full of 
divine wisdom. Maauli’s life will certainly insj^ the 
aspirant to march fcnward towods the Goal Supreme 
in all the circumstances of life. 

Swami Brahmasthananda 
R.K.Math, Hyderabad 

SELF AND NON-SELF : The Drig-DHsya- 
Viveka, attributed to Sankara Translated 
the Sanskrit with a commentary by Rsyihael; 
Published by Kegan Paul Intmiational Limited, 
P.O. Box 256, London WC IB 3SW, England; 
1990,Pp.3+197;£. 15/-. 

The book under review is an English translation 
of the Italian version of Drg-Drsya-Viveka, attributed 
to Sri Sankaracharya It was published in Italian by 
Asram Vidya in 1977 with a translation and commen¬ 
tary by R^}hael, the founder of the Asram Vidya 
Older. The present book has been translated into 
English by Kay McCarthy and has a foreword by 
A.J.Alston. 

An enquiry of the Self, transcending the barriers 
of non-self by disr^imination, and realizing die non¬ 
dual Consciousness within and without is the central 
theme of Advaita Vedanta. The Drg- Drsya-Viveka is 
a short treatise of forty-six Sanskrit verses which 
analyses theillusory perceptions of names and forms 
in the states of dreams and waking as well. In effect, 
it reveals the real nature of the percciver as infinite 
consciousness—Existence-knowledge-Blis Absolute. 
The commentator has given the scientific explanation 
of the meaning which helps the reader to discriminate 
and separate the observt^ {drK) from the observed ob¬ 
jects (drsya). 

The self—the Atman is by its own nature pure 
and perfect, but on account of intrinsic power of 
Maya, the self is deluded and is identified with the 
world of names and forms which are themselves il¬ 
lusory. The commentator explains the nature of Jiva 
in terms of scientific concepts such as ‘electronic 
particle' and ‘atomic nucleus’, and proceeds further 
with die text, how JIva attains the higher states of 
samaeUu and knows its real nature in the highest 
realization, viz. Nirvika^a Samadhi, transcending the 
realm of mind and intellect. The tmeytva (Atman), an 
observer (drk), recognizes its identity with Brahman, 
and is . real as the witness vdthout being identified 


with the work) of phenomena, whedier objective or 
subjective. (p.61) 

The scholarly commentary, ranging in its refer¬ 
ence from Western savants sudi as Plotinus, St. 
Augustine, Pascal and Sir James Jeans, to Indian 
scholars and sages such as Swami Nikhilananda. 
Swami Siddheswarananda, gives us insights into the 
depdts of discrimination which enable us “to recog¬ 
nize the essential nature of our true being". He also 
draws on the defirtitive texts such as the Mandukya 
and the Brihadaranyaka Upanisads as well as 
Sankarachatya’s Vivekacudamant. 

As regards the authorship of the Sanskrit book, 
the translator has taken the views of Swami Nik¬ 
hilananda from his book Drg- Dfsya-Viveka puUish- 
ed by Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Mysore. The 
transliteration of the Sanskrit text and the elaborate 
biUiographical ifipendix at the end inspire the reader 
to know more about the Vedanta. This work contrary 
to the jacket though, is not the first translation into 
English of Drg-Drsya-Viveka. 

* 

The book is, however, a valuable addition to the 
Vedanta literature available in English and will surely 
awaken enquiry and discrimination in the minds of 
many readers. 

Swami Brahmasthananda 
R.K. Math. Hyderabad. 

THE MANDUKYA UPANISIIAD AND THE 
AGAMA SASTRA, by Thomas E.Wood, Univer¬ 
sity of Hawaii Press, 2840, Kolo Walm Street, 
Honolulu, Hawaii-96822, Pp.240, $14.00 

In spite of its cardinal importance, the Mandukya 
Upamsad is not traditionally treated as an inde¬ 
pendent treatise; it is usually found embedded in the 
twenty-nine aphoristic verses which form a commen¬ 
tary on it. These twen^r-nine verses form the first of 
four prakaranas (chapters) constituting the Agama 
Sastra. These prakaranas are attributed to 
Gaudapada. who is regarded ar. the Parama Guru of 
Acharya Shankara. Shankiua is reputed to have writ- 
tm a commoitary on the Agama Sastra, the Agama 
Sastra Vivarapa. 

Ihe author of this scholarly work questions many 
of these cotmnonly accepted views and adduces his 
reason for his starxl. In his considered view. 
Gaudapada is not the author of the whole of the 
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prakaranea, especially the Alata-^dnti; Gaudapada 
need not be the Parama Guru of Adtaiya Shankara; it 
is doubtful if stich an individual was a M^avadin at 
all; Shankara is not the author of the AS.Vivarana. 
The writer cites from a number of Advaitic texts 
evidsKe in support of his conclusions. 

One important question he discusses in detail is 
whether verse five in the Mandi^a Upcuusad relat¬ 
ing to Isvara is a continuation of verse five dealing 
with Susupti, or it belongs to verse seven which 
describes the Self. He exammes the two interpreta¬ 
tions: associating Isvara with the state of sleep and 
therefore with the realm of Ignorance; treating Isvara 
as synonymous with the Self. He is convinced that 
the ascription of Maya to Isvara was a later develop¬ 
ment, possibly under the influence of Buddhism. 

Speaking of Maya, he writ^: “In the Upanisads 
maya means a unique power (Saifri) by which Brah¬ 
man transforms Itself into the apparent multiplicity 
of the world, rather than a principle of ignorance or 
illusion... Maya does not mean ‘illusion’; it is instead 
a power CSokiO of transformation.” (p. 153) 

Further, he observes: “We cannot have an Ab¬ 
solute without Isvara, for Isvara is essentially the ac¬ 
tive power which cormects the Absolute with the 
phenomenal world which we exporience through our 
physical senses — and the reality of this phenomenal 
world cannot sensibly be denied." (p.l60) He cites 
from Maitri Upamsad (7.11.8) a significant passage: 
"The great Self (Mohatman) has dual nature {dvaitib- 
hava) for the sake of experienceing the true and the 
false.” 

It is indeed possible to controvert the author’s 
conclusions and he is aware of it. But his approach 
and analysis arc stimulating and throw a helpful light 
on the controversial subject of the Agama 
Prakaranas and their position in the development of 
the Vedanta. 

The ^>pcndices contain transliterated texts of the 
Mandukya Upamsad, Agama Prakaranas, Vaittdhya, 
Advaita, and Alata Sami Prakeu'onas. Elaborate notes 
and an accurate glossary add to the value of the work. 

Sri M.P. Pandit 
Pondicherry. 


LONGINO FOR DARKNESS. TARA A TW 
BLACK MADONNA • A Ten*Year Journey in 
Search cf the Female Face of God. by China 
Galland. Published by Random Century, Ltm- 
dcMi; 20 Vauxhall, Bridge Road, London, SWIV 
25A. 1990 £.16.99 

The author makes clear some way into her book 
that the longing for darkness is a deeply felt human 
need that cuts across, goes beyond, and at the same 
time includes issues of ethnici^. Like light, darkness 
also has a wide range of symbolic meanings. It can be 
the darkness of ancient wisdom, of the shadow of die 
Most High or the stage (in Tibetan Buddhism) just 
before enlightenment. To say one is “longing for 
darkness” is to say that one longs for transfeamadon. 

China Galland grew up in a conservative family 
and always tried to do the conventional things, to be' 
proper and timely. Without much savvy or prepara¬ 
tion she married while very young, had soon two 
children, and then woke up to awful reality. One 
thing came after another — marital incompatibility, 
her own alcohol problon and addiction to prescribed 
medicines. Separation from her husband followed, 
thim another marriage, another child and another 
divorce. The author began to search for some way 
back to normalcy. One thing she felt sure of though, 
that was she had had enough of men, male society 
and masculine religion. She became an idealist and a 
feminist, and began her search for the ‘Temale face of 
God”. 

Ms. Galland started an earnest study and practice 
of Z^en Buddhism. One day at the Buddhist Centre in 
northern California, someone told her about a female 
Buddha in the Tibetan tradition. The deity was called 
Tara. Tara Devi had taken a vow aeons ago that in 
spite of opposing and dominating male opinion She 
would achieve enlightcmncnt only in a woman’s 
body, and She kqn her vow. Buddha Tara was a 
very strong feminist. Cfalland pursued her study of 
Tara and found that the Hindu Saint Ramprasad (18th 
century Bengal) had worshiped Kali, Tara and Durga 
as one and the same Divinity, and regarded them all 
as the Supreune Being, God Himselffllerself. Could 
this be the Goddess also worshiped by the Christians 
as Mary, the Madonna, the Mother of Jesus ? The 
author set out on a world tour that lasted ten years to 
find some answers she was looking for. In the begin¬ 
ning ho- quest led her to Nepal whoc Buddha Tara is 
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held in qMdal reverence by many people, and then to 
India where His Holiness Tenzin Oyatso, die 14th 
Dalai Lama lives in exile. SubseqiMsntly die author 
travels also to Switzerland, to Czestochowa (Poland), 
to France and to Yogoslavia to see if she could find 
out die elusive connection between all the femfle 
deities. Everywhere she notices — even in Czes- 
todiowa, Texas, the dark complexioned Divine 
Modier revered and worshipped. Always the question 
haunts, "Are diey all one ? Whether in Buddhism, 
Hinduism or Christiania 7 Is God really the Mother 
of the universe also 7 

Longing for Darkness, then, is both an interesting 
spiritual biography of the author and a travelogue— 
very attractive. Formerly the author had regarded 
Kali (Tara) Devi, in the downward spiral of al¬ 
coholism and drug addiction, as a wrathful destroyer. 
Now she intuits the sweet, loving and healing power 
of the Mother Goddess. She began to understa^ the 
oneness of Tara, Durga and the Black Madonna. Tara 
and the Black Madonna, she writes, are the carriers of 
a new awakening fenunine psyche. We are just 
seeing the dawn of a much needed recognition of 
God as Mother. God can be worshipped as Mother 
with no loss of advantage to tl^ human psyche, and 
this is as vital to men as to women. China Galland 
describes how this awamess came upon her during 
her travels. 

About Mary, the author feels urgently, “Mary 
belongs to everyone.’*. We all need her. Humanity 
needs God as Mother...“I long to liberate Mary from 
the Catholic Churdi...". Only if Mary is disassociated 
from the confines of doctrine and dogma can she 
really evolve into a Goddess in her own right—^for all 
humanity. 

The author visits the Black Madohnas at Jasna 
Gora (Poland), Einsiedeln (Switzerland), Les-Saintes- 
Maries-de-la-Mer (France), Medjugoije (Yugos¬ 
lavia), and discovers her toots in Roman Catholic 
tradition. In doing so she also finds that Mary has al¬ 
ready turned somewhat into a Universal Mother. She 
has tremoidous power in eastern Europe. Ms. Gal¬ 
land visits Lech Walesa during the climactic phase of 
the Solidarity Movement in Poland and finds that the 
whole nation, including Lech Walesa, is being in¬ 
spired by the Jasna Gora Madoiuia to work for peace¬ 
ful and nonviolent change towards a fully democratic 
society. Complete adherence to nonviolence in 


thought, word and action with unswerving steadiness 
in truth and right conduct is, the author believes, the 
real genius of leaders of Solidarity, and of the Dalai 
Lama, as it was of Mahatma Gandhi in India. 

The very important, if not the outstanding point 
of Longing For Darkness is this very urg«it social 
message that cuts across all national and cultural bar¬ 
riers. “Who” or “What” God is, knovm only to the 
few and to die mystics is not enough for our present 
age. Tlwir insight and inspiration ...“needs to become 
our common undersuuid^. Without it, we fall too 
easily into polarization, duality; we imagine that there 
is an ’other’. It is our mistaken notion of the other 
that threaten to destroy us as we imagine ourselves 
separate from and diffnent than the wwld of nature, 
and from each other as beings who togethm share tins 
fragile planet’s fate.” To the author this under¬ 
standing can come to humanity better through God 
the Mother. She quotes the Dalai Lama in her closing 
pages: “Violence is unstable.... Revoltttions may 
overthrow an existing system by force, but they have 
very little to offer as a new meaningful way of life. 
The reason is clear. Revolutionary movements that 
use violence mainly come from hatred, not from love. 
Such force is unsuble. It carmot last over time, it only 
generates more of itself. In the long run, the only 
motivation that creates stability, lasting change, is 
loving kindness, compassion, nonviolence, and the 
altruistic desire to help othos. These are the answers. 

“Eadi individual must take responsibility for the 
human family. If we carmot eliminate, we can mini¬ 
mize the misfortunes and sufferings of others. Our in¬ 
dividual salvation is just that, individual, but 
society’s salvation is everyone’s. A genuine altruistic 
attitude is* the seed of a happy future. We must have 
patience.” 

China Galland is not a Bhiksuni or a saint She is 
courageous and energetic and has presented a youth¬ 
ful view, somewhat self-conscious. At the same time 
her book is a hopeful, powerful suggestion that 
humanity is one, and together we can solve all 
problems. Love and truth, if practised, triumph. In so 
many societies round the world these will be good 
medicine. 


Swami Shivaprasadananda 



Practical Spirituality 


The Logos of God is called fle^ not only in 
as much as He became incarnate, but in anoth^ 
sense as well. When He is contemplated in His 
true simplicity, in His principal state with God 
the Father, although He embraces the models of 
the truth of all things in a distinct and naked 
mann^. He does not contain within Himself 
parables, symbols and stories needing allegori¬ 
cal interpretation. But when He draws near to 
men who cannot with the naked state. He 
selects things which are familiar to them, com- 
Inning together various stories, symbols, 
parables and dark sayings; and in this way He 
becomes flesh. Thus at the first encounter our 
intellect comes into contact ncx with the naked 
Log(» but widi the incarnate Logos, that is, with 
various sayings and stories. The incarnate 
Logos, though Logos by nature, is flesh in ap¬ 
pearance. Hence most people think they see 
flesh and not the Logos, although in fact He is 
the Logos. Hie intellect — that is, the inner 
meaning — of Scripture is other than what it 
seems to most pet^le. 


The initial stages of learning about religious 
devotion are naturally related to the flesh. For in 
our first ^counter with religion we come into 
contact with the letter and not the spirit But as 
we get nearer to the spirit and refine the 
materiality of words with the more subtle forms 
of contemplation, we come to dwell — so far as 
this is possible for man — purely in the pure 
Chirst. 


In Scripture the Logos of God is called and 
actually is dew, water siting and river, acccnd- 
ing to the subjective ctqiacity of the recipient 
To some He is dew bemuse He quench^ the 
burning energy of the passions which assails Uie 
body fnxn without To those seared in the 
depths of their bdng by the poisexi of evil He is 
wator, not only because water through antipathy 
d^troys its opposite but also because it bestows 
a vivifying pow^ ctxiducive to well-being. To 
those in whom the fountain of contemplative 
experience is continually active He is a spring 
bestowing wisdom. To those from whom flows 
the true teaching about salvation. He is riv^ 
copiously watering men, domestic animals, wild 
beast and plants. That is to say, those who have 
remained human are uplifted by the conceptual 
images they have been given and are so deifred; 
those made like domestic animals by the pas¬ 
sions are restored to the human state by being 
shown the exact character of the virtuous way 
of life and so they recov^ their natural intel¬ 
ligence; those made like wild beasts by evil 
habits and actions are tamed by kind and tender 
counsel and return to their natural gentleness. 


It is not the man who worships God with 
words alcme who glorifies God in himself but he 
who for God's sake bears hardship and suffering 
in the quest for virtue. 


The Philokalia 
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BHAGAVAD GITA 

The Divine Message 

Swami Abhedananda 

The Bhagavad Gita advocates dualistic monism, preaches the cult of Vasudeva- 
Krishna and enjoins different Yoga for the attainment of God-consciousness. 

Part I contains 32 chapters with an Appendix, pages 521. 

Part II contains 33 chapters, pages 689'. 

Sanskrit Texts, elaborate Commentary-cum-Explanation in English, with copious refer¬ 
ences and footnotes. The book is unique in its field. 

Demy 8Vo. Printed in good paper. 

Cloth-bound with beautiful jacket, containing tri-colour picture of Sri Krishna and 
Arjuna drawn by Late Nandalal Bose of Santiniketan. 

Price (Set of Two Volumes) Rs. 100.00 


It'd 




Ramakrishna Vedanta Math 

PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
I9-B. RAJA RAJKRISHNA STREET 
CALCUTTA 700006 
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Fonii IV 

{See Rule 8) 


1. Place o{ PubGcation 

2. Periodicity of its Publication 

3. Printer’s Name 
Whether citizen of India 
Address 

4. Pubiiah«'’s Name 
Whether citizen of India ... 
Address 

5 Editor’s Name 

Whether citizen of India ... 
Addreii 


6. Names and addresses of individuals 
who own the newspaper and part¬ 
ners or shardioldcrs holding more 
than one per cent of the total capital 


5 DEHI ENTALLY ROAD. CALCUTTA-14 
MONTHLY 

SWAMI BODHASARANANDA 
YES 

5 DEHI ENTALLY ROAD. CALCUTTA-M 

SWAMI BODHASARANANDA 

YES 

5 DEHI ENTALLY ROAD. CALCUTTA-14 

SWAMI MUMUKSHANANDA and 
SWAMI MUKIIRUPANANDA 

YES 

P-O. MAYAVATl. 

Dt PITHORAGARH, U.P. 262524 
ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

Swami Bhuteshananda —do— 

Swami Nityaswarupananda —do— 

Swami Hiranmayananda —do— 

Swami Ranganathananda —do— 

Swami Vandanananda —do— 

Swami Gahanananda —do— 

Swami Nirjarananda —do— 

Swami Ananyananda —do— 

Swami Smaranananda —do— 

Swami Swananda —do— 

Swami Satyavratananda ' —do— 

Swami Mumukshananda —do— 


I, Swami Rodhasarananda, hereby declare that the particulars given above arc true t.j 
the best of ray knowledge and belief. 


Dated January 30, 1991 


{>d/- Swami Boimiasarananda 

Signature of Publisher 


This is printed in compliance with the Ride 8 of the Registration oi Newspapers 
(Central) Rules. 1956. 
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Will-Power and Its Development Price (in Rs.) 

by Swami Budhananda 3-50 

Meditation, Ecstasy and Illumination 

by Swami Ashokananda 25-00 

Religion and Its Practice 
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The Divine Message 

BUDDHA REPLIE.S TO THE DEVA 


On a certain day when the Blessed One 
dwelt at Jelavana, the garden of Anathapin- 
dika, a celestial deva came to him in the 
shape of a Brahman who.sc countenance was 
liright and v/hose garments were w'hite like 
snow. The deva asked questions which the 
Blessed One answered. 

i he deva said; “What is the sharpest 
sword ? What is the deadliest poison ? 
What is the fiercest lire ? What is the darkest 
night ?■’ 

The Ble.sscd One replied: "A word spoken 
in vvratli is the shurpest .sword ; covciousness 
is the deadliest poison ; passion is the fier¬ 
cest fire ; ignorance is the darke.st night.” 

The d.va said: “Who gains the greatest 
benefit ? Who loses most ? Which armor 
is invulnerable ? What is the best weapon 7” 

The Blessed One replied; “He i.s the grea¬ 
test gainer who gives to others, and he loses 
most who receives from others without giv¬ 
ing a compensation. Patience is an invul¬ 
nerable armor; wisdom is the best weapon.” 

The deva said: Who is the most danger¬ 
ous thief 7 What is the most precious trea¬ 
sure 7 Who is most successful in taking 
away by violence not only on earth, but also 
in heaven 7 What is the securest treasure- 
trove 7” 

The Blessed One replied; “Evil thought 
is the most dangerous thief; virtue is the 


most precious treasure. The soul can take 
away by violence not only on earth, but also 
in heaven, and immortality is its securest 
treasure-trove.” 

riie deva .said: “What is attractive 7 What 
is disgusting 7 What is the most horrible 
pain? What is the greatest enjoyment?” 

The Blessed One replied: “Good is 

attractive ; evil is disgusting. A bad cons¬ 
cience is the most tormenting pain ; deli¬ 
verance is the height of bliss.” 

The deva asked; “What cau.ses ruin in 
the world 7 What breaks oil' friendships 7 
What i.s the most violent fe\ei 7 Who is 
the best physician 7” 

The Blessed One replied: “Ignorance 

causes the ruin of the world. Envy and 

selfishness break off friendships. Hatred is 
the most violent fever, and Buddha is the 
best physician.” 

The deva then a.sked and said: “Now I 
have only one doubt to be solved ; pray, 
clear it away: What is it fir^ can neither 
burn, nor moisture corrode, nor wind crush 
down, but is able to reform the whole 
world 7” 

The Blcs.sed One replied; “Blc.s.sing! 

Neither fire, nor moisture, nor wind can 
destroy the blessing of a good deed, and it 
will reform the whole world.” 



EDITORIAL 


Nataraja—^The Cosmic 
Dancer 

The idol ol Nataraja is worshipped mainly in 
South India, In northern parts the Siva-lihga— 
the aniconie lorm of Siva - -has been popiilar 
since ancient limes. The images worshipped 
in the temples of the South are not all alike, 
but slight variations can be noticed among 
them. Each temple, however, has been dedi¬ 
cated to one or another of the seven popular 
forms of dance. They are: Kulikii, GourJ, 
SandhyCi, Pralaya. Tripura, IJrdhva and 
Anaiida. The last one, viz. unanda tdndava, 
has been more widely popular than any of 
the others. The Chidambaram J’cmplc in 
Jamil Nadu is famous for the majestic and 
blissful uuaitda dance of the Lord. This 
intricate dance pose for which Nataraja is 
most famous is called tribhangi in the ancient 
dance treatise Ndfya Sdslra. There are three 
delicate bends in the figure—one at the 
right knee, another at the hip and the third 
one at the neck. All the three bends—difficult 
for a dancer to perform simultaneously— 
arc known as the tiihhangi. Ihe eyes are 
slight IV opened but the vision is turned 
inward like that of a great yogin. This re¬ 
minds one of the famous photograph of Sri 
Ramakrishna w ith eyes open but gaze turned 
inward. I'hi,'. Sd/nhfiavl inudrd is thus explai¬ 
ned by the Master him.self: ’The mind of 
the yogi i.s always fixed, always absorbed in 
the Sell...,His eyes are wide open, but with 
an aimless look, like the eyes of a mother 
bird h itching her egg^. Her entire mind is 
lixed im the eggs, and there is a vacant look 
in her eyes.*’ 

Nataraja’s image also represents, surpris¬ 
ingly, the Ardha hidrisvara aspect of Siva. 


In his left ear he wears a woman's earring - 
patrakundeda and a man’s makarkundaia in 
the right. Similarly, the fingers of the left 
hand and toes of the left foot are more 
slender than those of the right, 'i'he imper¬ 
sonal Divine Principle becomes personalized 
as half-male and half-female. The under¬ 
lying divinity in all beings is neither male 
nor female, but in manifestation multiplicity 
cannot be denied till one realizes the single 
unitary Source that transcends all appearan¬ 
ces and conceptions. Ihe lofty truth that 
there is one Fountainhead, the Creator of 
every form in this universe, is brought home 
through the image of Ardha Ndrlsvcra. I'his 
has been aesthetically expressed in the figure 
of Nataraja. Siva in his eternal dance i.s 
sublime poetry and that poetry is inctnn- 
parablc. It is a consummate vision of mysti¬ 
cal inspiration. 

A pertinent question that arises hero is, 
why the medium of dance has been cho.Ncn 
to describe the activity of the Cosmos ? 
Creativity or expression involves movement. 
When Sakli or Cosmic Energy stirs, it vibra¬ 
tes. What is potential becomes kinetic. Life 
is motion and that motion is in rhythmic 
movement. There is orderly movement in 
the cosmos. In the womb of an atom, sub¬ 
atomic particles arc performing an energy 
dance, and in the bosom of these particles. 
quarks, the invisible fundamental building 
blocks of matter arc also dancing. 

Quantum physics calls the ‘pre-matter’ 
phase, the quantum wave 1 unction, Ouan'um 
waves can move. In fact they can move 
faster than light. And all waves must have 
rhythmic movement. There is nothing static 
anywhere in the universe. Matter is changing 
into energy and that energy is being irans- 
lormed into matter. This truth—that the 
world is in constant flux -gave rise to the 
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“doclrine of momcnlariness’ of Buddha. The 
body and mind arc incessantly changing. 
Medical science tells us that the human body 
is just like a building vvhose bricks are 
systematically and continuously being taken 
out and replaced. The whole universe is 
engaged in one such self-creating and self- 
destroying dance of the elements. 

Sage Bharata, who wrote the Nulya-Sdstra, 
describing the details of dramaturgy, acknow¬ 
ledged incorporating a great deal from Vedic 
rituals. These Vedic elements have sprung 
mainly from the depiction of Siva and 
Brahma. Siva appears in the Vedas and in 
the subsequent Puranas as the Lord of 
Dance -the Dancer Par Excellence. He is 
often referred to as Nrityapriya —the Lover 
('■f Dance; Nar(cikali—\h<i Dancer, Nitya- 
nartah, the Ever-Dancing. In addition he 
is also called the Great Musician. In Siva 
Siiiiinulra there is a description of Siva as 
Snncirtiika, an excelleni dancer. ParvatT, 
Himavat’s daughter, went to the forest and 
performed tapas to win the Lord. Pleased 
with her severe penances. Sankara revealed 
His resplendent Form to her and a.sked what 
was her desire. She said: ‘"O Lord of gods, 
if you have compassion for me, then be my 
husband* You should come to my father’s 
house. First ask him for my hand in the 
guise of a beggar and then make known your 
celestial glory.” Accordingly, Sankara went 
to the palace of Himaval in the guise of a 
dancer. He carried a horn ip his left hand 
and a drum in his right. He danced gleefully 
in the courtyard, singing an enchanting 
melody. All the people of the town became 
thrilled by his enchanting dance. When the 
Ouecn, Himavat's wife, wanted to reward 
him with precious stones, he refused and 
asked for her daughter as alms instead. At 
this Himaval and his Queen felt insulted ; 
they wanted to throw the beggar out. Then 
Mahadeva showed His infinite splendour 
and vanished. 


We find in the Linint Puriuia another 
depiction of the Tandava dance by the Lord. 
Daruka, a cruel demon, had achieved his 
prowess through tapas and was slaughtering 
the gods and pious Brahmins. When the 
gods could not stop his carnage- knowing 
that the demon could only be killed by a 
woman, they approached Siva and prayed 
to Him to destroy the terrible giant. I hen 
the Lord asked the help of Um-j to .slay 
Daruka. ParvatT then entered the body of 
Mahadeva and made for herself another body 
from the poison that stood in his throat. 
The great Goddess, assuming the terrible 
form of Kali, destroyed Daruka and all other 
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demons. Her rage knew no bounds and the 
whole world trembled at the fire of her 
anger. In order to quell it and win back 
her graceful form, Sankara performed a 
frenzied landava dance accompanied by all 
his companions. 

There arc wonderful passages in the 
Knrma Putana whicii unfold the profound 
significance of the Dance of Siva. Once, 
after instructing the Yogis, the Lord began 
to dance in ecstasy in the sky, showing his 
transcendental nature. The Yogis watched 
the dance of the Universal Soul, who impels 
the world, and who is the source of universal 
Maya or illusion. Sages and Brahmins saw 
Sankara dancing in the sky, that Supreme 
Liberator Who instantly releases people from 
their ignorance. Who is kind and benevolent 
to the devotees, the Supreme Lord, with a 
thousand heads, a thousand feet, a thousand 
arms and forms, with rn.itted hair, the crown 
of Whose head is adorned by the crescent 
moon, clad in a tiger skin, holding a trident 
in His hand, with the sun, moon and fire 
enhancing His splendour. He blazed forth 
like ten million suns. Thus the Yogis and 
Sages watched the dance of the Lord Who 
fashions the universe. 

The Yogis reverently prayed to Him ; “We 
all worship You, sole Lord, Primordial 
Person, Lord of Breath. Your Yoga is 
eternal : You reside in our hearts, are the 
atom, smaller than the smallest, and greater 
than the great. You arc Everything. You 
are the Origin of all the Vtdis and at the 
end of creation they will ali come back to 
You. You arc the Soul of Yoga, the Source 
of Consciousness, Who dance ilic celestial 
dance! Wc take refuge in You!’’ The 
Purana drives home the truih of God's 
immanent and transcendental nature. And 
this Divine Dance of Siva found its con¬ 
summation in the exquisitely beautiful b^rms 
of Siva-Nalaraja, 


The origin and growth of Indian dance 
drew its inspiration and nourishment from 
this mystical dance. It is said that Bharata 
was taught one hundred and eight modes of 
Nataiaja’s dance at the behest of Siva. This 
tradition, which is more than two thousand 
years old. was an indispensable part of 
temple rituals. It was a sacred art performed 
with deep religious devotion, and accom¬ 
panied by instrumental ensembles, captivated 
and elevated the minds of countless devotees 
who thronged the temples. Nurtured under 
royal patronage, reinforced by the admiration 
of enthusiastic devotees, and us a form of 
holy rile, dance not only effloresced into 
superbly beautiful and delightful art, but also 
was looked upon as a spiritual discipline and 
a means to enlightenment. The art of dance 
is not mere entertainment, but has spiritual 
efficacy. T he end of the dramatic art, acci^r- 
ding to Bharata. is the m.ual improvement 
of lho.se who witness it, not directly through 
sermons put into the mouths of performers, 
but indirectly by making the audience experi¬ 
ence the goodness of the virtuous path 
through identification with tlic focus of the 
dramatic situation. 

'Hie rapturous dance of Krishna as 
cowherd, that of Sri Chaitanya and of Sri 
Ramakrishna stoke the fire of spiritual feel¬ 
ing in onlookers. '\..bui those who will not 
sinft (>r (lance, mad w ith God’s name, will 
never attain God’" said Sri Ramakrishna.^ 
When Bhava. or feeling roaches its deep 
intensity, it becomes rasa, divine love, 
unlocking the Hood gates of the bliss of God. 
Iherefore the idndilya Hhakli Shtra says, 
"rasa means Divine l.ove.” The T(iittirlya 
Upanisad also says that .. '’liavinf^ rasa, one 
becomes fall of hliss.'‘ In dance and music 
this Bhava quickly turns itself inlo rasa 
(Bliss) and [irofoundly affects the minds of 

1- The (lo.spel of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras: 
Ramakri-shna Math. Mylaporc. 1985) p. 
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thi'se who behold it in others. Saint.s like 
.Mira. Ramprasad, Purandara Das, 'I'yagaraja 
and Tulsidas were not only inspired poets 
bill also great musicians. They danced while 
ihcy sang. Extolling dance and music, Sri 
Ramakrishna once remarked, “7/ a person 
excels in siniiing, music, dancing or any 
other art, he can also quickly realize God, 
provided he strives sincerely."^ 

The art of dancing in India has a divine 
origin. It imitates the different dance 
postures of Siva, or in its later development, 
oi Krishna. A transcendent slate of dnonda 
or bliss is its goal. The ultimate aim of 
iiuman life is to realize that stale of spiritual 


2- //>/(/., p. 427. 


beatitude. As all forms of art have their 
source and inspiration in God, their purpose 
or raisOn d’etre is to lead again to Him] The 
fruition of art lies in the purification of the 
human psyche and in uplifting the human 
spirit to spiritual heights. Art and dance 
provide a fine medium for self-expression on 
the part of man to find his unity w'ith the 
Cosmos and its Creator. In the words of 
Ananda Coomaraswami, one of the great 
exponents of Indian art. “The dominant 
motifs governing its evolution from the third 
century b.c. onwards, and up to the close of 
the eighteenth century, arc devotion {lihakii) 
and reunion (Togo).”* 

2- Ananda Cooniarsvvami. The Dance of Shiva 
('llonibay; Asia House, 1948) p. 4^, 
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Emerson s 'Brahma" in the Light of the Gita 

DR. UMESH P. PATRI 

Emerson's poem 'Brahma' reflects the quintessence of the Gita. The author. 


a teacher of Emtlish Literature at the 
fresh lii>ht on the famous poem. 

R. W. Emerson’s poem ‘Brahma’ crystallizes 
many concepts taken from Indian sources, 
rhe pocMn was published in the first number 
of I he Atlantic Monthly in November. 1857 
and subsequently in the volumes of 1867 and 
1876. It was a controversial poem from the 
very beginning because of what many took 
to be its anti-Christian altitude and its direct 
treatment of the Upanisadic mysticism. 
While di.scussing with his daughter about 
the controversy the poem had raised. 
Emerson said, perhaps in anger. ‘Tell them 
to say Jehovah instead of Brahma.”^ In 
1876. when a selection of his poems was 
about to be published, Emerson’s publishers 
asked him to change the title of the poem as 
it had aroused a loi of controversy. But 
Emerson refu.scd to change it. Regarding 
the unchristian attitude of the poem—accor¬ 
ding to Robert L. White; ‘‘...’Brahma’ sug¬ 
gests that Emerson’s most controversial poem 
is primarily anti-Christian but [ is actually ] 
uddres.scd to his contemporary Christian 
audience in an attempt to explain his own 
personal rejection of the Christian dogma 
that the proper end of man is heaven. 
The poem was not properly understood by 
critics because they were not familiar with 
the Hindu thought. Professor Brown, with 
evident bias, commented that “the peom is 
the greatest iran.scendental nonsense it had 
ever been his fortune to encounter.”'^ Even 

>• Rohcil I., VVliiti', '■F.niersnirs Bralmi:i”, The 
i'ypUcdinr. X\t (April. No. 8, Item 6.1. 

thict. 

r liarK . Malloy. "A Slutly of Emerson's 
Major roems" (Brahm.p, Amcnenn Transccmh’nial 
OmirUrlv 1. iSummer. 1974). p. 62, 


D. A.V. Collcite, Kora put, Orissa casts 

a great writer like Carlyle described it as 
‘pale moonshinc’.-i The poem could not be 
underslixHl and consequently went unappre¬ 
ciated by Emerson’s contemporaries (not by 
the Transcendentalists of course) because of 
their colossal ignorance about Hindu Philo¬ 
sophy. R. 1.. Rusk writes: “‘Brahma* pro¬ 
voked the laughter of those who were 
ignorant of Hindu lore and they must have 
compo.sed most of the readers of The 
A llanlic."'^ 

Critics like W. T. Harris.^ W. S. Kennedy,' 

E. I. CarpenterA. Christy.*' L. Goren,^" 
and K. R. Chandrasekharan.tt wlm have 
written about the poem are all almost 
unanimous in the view that the poem could 
not have been written without the inlluence 
of the Kafha Upanisad and the Bha.eavad 

Ibid. 

Ralph L. Rusk, The Life of Ralph Woldo 
Lnter.son (New York: Scribner. 1949) p. .196. 

W. T. Harris. “Erncrson'.s Orientalism”, 
Coneord Ilurvest. cd. K. W. Cameron (Hartfo-d; 
Transcendental Books, 1970) I, pp. 187-90. 

William Sloan Kennedy, “Ciucs to Emer¬ 
son's Mystic Verse”, Aweriean Trnnsei ndenlnl 
(fiiarterly. Pirl .1. (Winter, 1976), pp. 2.20. 

II- iTcdcric Ives Carpenter. Lmcrsan and Axia 
(New York: Haskell House, I9(.'8). 

I'- Arthur E. Christy. 77/e Orient in Aine-itan 
Tninxcendentali'.i)i: A Study of Emerson. Tlioreau 
and Alcott (New Y«)rk : Oct.ngon Book.s, 19<)3). 

at- L, Coren. ‘‘Elements of Brahminism in the 
Tianscendentalism (t[ Emerson’". ESQ. (Supple¬ 
ment to No. .14. 1st (;)lr.. 1964) pp. 14-.t.S. 

H. K. R. Chandrasekharnn, ‘‘Einerion’s 
Brahma: An Indian Interpretation”. 'The Slew 
Etifiland Qiinrterly, Vol. 1.1. No. 4. (December. 
I960) pp. .Sl)6-12. 
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(Jj'a. F. 1. Carpenter says that ’Brahma’ 
expresses the fundamental Hindu concept of 
God ’’...more clearly and concisely than any 
other writing in the English language—per¬ 
haps belter than any writing in Hindu litera- 
lurc itself.^ x. Harris is equally eulogis¬ 
tic. For him the poem is “a. wonderful 
summary of the spirit of the Indian mind.” 
He further says; “There is no subject farther 
Irom the thought of the average common 
sense of the modern European oi American 
than the all-absorbing unity which the East 
Indian conceived under the name Brahma”^'-^ 

I am giving below the full text of the 
poem so that when 1 analyse it in terms of 
its content of Hindu thought, the lines can 
be conveniently referred to: 

BRAHMA 

if the red slayer think he slays. 

Or if the slain think he is slain. 

! hey know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 

Far or forgot to me is near ; 

Shadow and sunlight arc the same ; 

The vanished gods to me appear; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 

T hey reckon ill who lease me out; 

When me they fly, 1 am the wings ; 

I am the doubler and the doubt. 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

'I he strong gods pine lor my abode. 

And pine in vain the sacred Seven ; 

But thou, meek lover of the good! 

Find me. and turn tiiy back on heaven.''^ 

I he title iil the poem has created a certain 
amv)iint of confusion. '[imiirna' (the Impcr- 
sena! Absolute) ha^ been often mistaken for 

t"- ( arpcntcr. Emerson tiiul Asia. p. ID. 

Harris. “Lmc-rson's Orientalism", p. 187. 

( omplcle Works of Ralph WaliJo Emerson 
(Bostim; Houyhton, Milliin, 1903) IX, i>. 195 
(Brahma). 


'Brahnui' (the creator god). F. I. Carpenter 
says that by 'Brahma', the impersonal crea¬ 
tive force of the world is represetiled as the 
speaker.!'’ By this Carpenter under.stands 
'Brahma’ as 'Brahma’ (with long 'a'), the 
creator god of the Hindu trinity {Brcih/iui- 
Visnu-Siva). This mistake has been rightly 
pointed out by K, R. Chandrasekharan.’** 
Brahma actually means the Universal Soul, 
the Ab.'iolute or 'Over-Soul’, Fhe poem does 
not have any reference to Brahma, the crea¬ 
tor god, but it embodies all the attributes 
and qualities ol the Impersonal Ultimate 
Reality beyond the gods and godde.sses, 
Brahma. Chandrasekharan's observation that 
the proper title should have been 'Brahman' 
is not necessarily coned, for Brahma and 
Brahman are synonymous. 

Emerson got the central idea for his poem 
from reading the Katha Upani.saJ which was 
included in the Bihlioilura /luiica (Calcutta, 
1852). Ihe following verse from Katha 
Upanisud clearly Ibims the basis of the lirst 
few lines: 

Hania cen many^dc haninm hatas ten 

manyale hatam. 

nhhuH tan ita vijamto nayam hanti na 

hanyate}'^ 

If the slayer thinks 1 slay, if the slain 
thinks I am slain, then bt)th of them do 
not know well. It (the soul) docs not 
slay nor is it slain.!*- 

Subsequently, Lmers-.ui noted down this 

*>’• ( a-pcntvi, mid Asm. p. I 13. 

K. R. t !i:mJiaM.khaiaii. p. .^06. 

'A- S. Radli.jkrishnaii. 7'lu- Primipal IJpaiii\iuls 
(LdikIoii: Alien &, Unwin, 1968) 616. {Katha. 
I; 2.19). 

1''" ! hrs translation is the ori.i:inaI one which 

K; icr.son read in Bihliuiheca Indica (Calcutta; 
1852). See W. S. Kcnncd\, “Clues to Emerson ! 
Mystic Vcisc”, American franscendciKal Qnar 
lerly, 3. (Winter, 1976) p. 0. 
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idea in his Journals in various contexts.^^ 
This same Upanisadic theme has also been 
employed with a slight modification in the 
Bhagavad Gita: 

Ya enam vetti hantarath yascainam 

manyate hatam 

uhhau tau na vijanlto nd yotn hanti na 

hanyate. 

Na jayate mriyate vd kaddcin 
nd yam bhiitvd hhavitd vd na bhuyah. 
A jo nityah sdivato yam purdno 
na hanyate hanyamdne safire. 

He who holds Atman as slayer and he 
who considers It as slain, both of them 
are ignorant. It slays not, nor is It slain. 

The Atman is neither born nor docs 
It die. Coming into being and ceasing to 
be do not take place in It. Unborn, 
eternal, constant and ancient. It is not 
killed when the body is slain.^ 

The phrase ‘red slayer’ is, however, Emer¬ 
son’s own coinage and refers to any slayer 
whose hands are gory with human blood. 
The image is a vivid one and brings before 
us the picture of a killer who is smeared 
with blood and coasequently looks red. The 
image of the Ksairiya warriors of old who 
were professional fighters may have promp¬ 
ted Emerson to coin the expression ‘red 
slayer’, K. R. Chandrasekharan, however, 
gives a different interpretation to the words. 
He compares the ‘red slayer’ to Rudra, the 
god of destruction (another name of Siva), 
which is not at all appropriate.-^ Emerson 
puts these words into the mouth of the 


U)- r.merson. Journals, cd., E. W. Emerson and 
W E. Forbes (Boston: Houghton, TVtifflin. 1909.14) 
VI. 1844, p. 494: 1845, VTl, p. 127. 

20. Tfu- Hhagavad Gitil, Tr. Swami Chidbhava- 
nanda (Madra.s; Sri Ramakrishna Tapovanam. 
1969) pp. 138-39. (II: 19-20). 

1-1’ Chandrasekharan, p. 507. 


Absolute or Over-soul, who is the Supreme 
(Impersonal) Being, though it would have 
been more appropriate to have them from 
the mouth of the speaker of the Bhagavad 
Gitd, Lord Krishna. He being an immanent 
form of the Absolute {Krsnastu bhagavdn 
svayam). Krishna Himself is God, or the 
Absolute. The poem is a justification of the 
transcendent ways of Brahman, or Over-soul, 
to man and expresses a higher truth which 
is not likely to be understood by an ordinary 
human being. Arjuna was puzzled because 
for him the slain and the slayer were diffe¬ 
rent and real. This puzzlement arose out 
of his egoism, or subject-object duality. A 
man who is dominated by the ego would 
call himself a doer, but in the ultimate 
anaiy.sis there is no difference between the 
soul who acts and the .soul who is acted 
upon. The slayer and the slain, the doubler 
and the doubt are one. 

In the .second stanza the influence of 
another Upanisadic verse i.s clearly discer¬ 
nible. In the Upanisads there are many 
paradoxical descriptions of Brahman. The 
Upani.sads say that Brahman moves and 
does not move ; He is far and He is near. 
The following verse declares the paradoxical 
nature of Brahman: 

Tod ejati tan naijuti tad dure tad vantike 
tod antanisya aorvasya lad u sarvasydaya 

bdhynlah. 

It moves and It moves not; It is far and 
It is jiear; it is within all this and It is also 
outside all this.^ 

In t!ie Supreme Being, the Brahman, the 
ordinary mental contrasts such as distance 
and ncarno.ss (which imply space), past and 
present (which imply time), light and dark¬ 
ness, shame and fame, victory and defeat, 
do not exist. All pairs of opposites and 

Principal UpanifaJs, p. 571 {Isa, 5). 
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conflicts vanish in It. The earthly differences 
which are relative in nature are all embraced 
by the Unity of Brahman. The concept of 
good and bad has its basis in human thought 
and reasoning ; likewise all the other con¬ 
trasting principles. Pleasure and pain, success 
and failure, life and death are dichotomies 
which are all, in the ultimate analysis, 
illusory notions. There is no such thing as 
an improvement from some position. If it 
is tlierc, it is only apparent. Alan Watts, 
explaining the point, is worth quoting: 

The illusion of significant improvement 
arises in moments of contrast, as when 
one turns from the left to the right on a 
hard bed. The position is ‘better’ so long 
as the contrast remains; but before long 
the second position begins to feel like 
the first. So one acquires a more comfor¬ 
table bed and, for a while, sleeps in peace. 
But the solution of the problem leaves a 
strange vacuum in one’s consciousness, 
a vacuum soon filled by the sensation of 
another intolerable contrast, hitherto 
unnoticed, and just as urgent, just as 
frustrating as the problem of the hard 
bed. The vacuum arises because the 
sensation of comfort can be maintained 
only in relation to the sensation of dis¬ 
comfort, just as an image is visible to 
the eye only by reason of a contrasting 
background. The good and the evil, the 
pleasant and the painful, are so insepar¬ 
able, so identical in their difference—like 
the two sides of a coin.^^ 

The above explains clearly how the oppos¬ 
ing principles such as good and bad arc 
really illusory notions. A Zen poem says: 
“The conflict between right and wrong is the 
sickness of the mind.” The fundamental 
idea of Buddhism is to transcend these 


23. A. W. Watts. The Way of Zen (1957 ; rpt. 
England: Penguin Books, 1975) pp. 136-37. 

2 


earthly opposites. In the Bhagavad Gita, 
Sri Krishna has repeatedly talked about 
going beyond the world of opposites.^-* 
Modern physics has shown us that at the 
sub-atomic level the distinction between 
matter and energy disappears ; there matter 
appears both as particle and wave. On that 
level force and matter are unified. The 
Brahman or Over-soul is such a unity where 
all distinctions disappear. Emerson, in his 
poem ‘Celestial Love’ describes Ibis unity: 

Where good and ill. 

And joy and moan, 

Melt into one. 

There Past, Present, Future, shoot 
Triple blossoms from one root; 
Substances at base divided. 

In their summits arc unilcd.^s 

In another poem, ‘Wood-Notes’, he also 
expresses such a concept: 

Alike to him the better, the worse 
The glowing angel, the <iulcasi corse.^'’ 

The third stanza is clearly inspired by the 
tenth chapter of the lihugaviid Gita, wherein 
Lord Krishna gives a long catalogue of things 
in which he is present as the Supreme Being. 
The last line of the stanza is especially similar 
to the line in the Gita : 

Vedantim sdmavedo'smi... Of the 
Vedas I am the Sdma\ I am Vdsava 
among the devas ; of the senses I am the 
mind and among living beings I am 
consciousncss.2^ 

(Continued on page 178) 


2d. The Bhagavacl Gita. II. 56-57. 

25. Complete Works, IX, page 115 (The 
Celestial Love). 

2®. IbM. p. 59 (Wood-Notes) II. 

27. Bhagavad Gita, X. 22. 



The Gayatri Mantra Upasana 

SWAMI MUKHYANANDA 

No other Vedic Mantra occupies an exalted place as that of the Gdydtrl. 
The author, a great scholar, gives us an indepth analysis and explains lucidly 
the profound import of this mystic formula. Swami Mukhyananda is the author 
of a number of valuable books in English. lie is a monk of the Ramakrislma 
Order at Belur Math. 


I. introduction 

A Mantra, generally, is a short mystic 
formula, consisting of a Prayer or divine 
Name, used for Updsand (contemplation or 
meditation) or Japa (repetition) in spiritual 
practice, transmitted by a Guru or a com¬ 
petent spiritually evolved person. The 
Mantra becomes elticient and acquires 
spiritual potency {Siddha-Mantra) if it is 
transmitted in a Dik.shd (Initiation) ritual by 
one who himself/herself has been practising 
it for long, having received it traditionally. 
Sometimes long hymns (Stotra-s) and spiri- 
tuo-religious texts, especially in verse form, 
are also considered as Mdld-Mantra-s (gar¬ 
land of manlra-s) and . are used for holy 
recitation either daily, periodically, or on 
special occasions. I hcsc need not require 
tradititmal transmission, though one can learn 
from experts the art of effective and pleasing 
spiritual reccitation or chanting. The entire 
Samhitd portion of the Vedas is also called 
‘Mantra’, and these Mantra-s arc used in 
Vedic rituals. 

Etymologically, ‘Mantra’ is defined as 
'Mananfif trdyatc iti mantrah" \ i.e. that which 
saves (trayate) one spiritually if it is contem¬ 
plated upon inuinanut). Upi. and consists in 
intimate and intense contemplation on the 
meaning and significance of the Mantra and 
the Deity represented by it, keeping in view 
the purpose for which the Mantra is inten¬ 
ded. Literally, Ujwsand means sitting 


(Asana) or placing oneself (mentally) near 
(l/pa-) to the object of contemplation or 
meditation. 'Vat dhydyati tat bhavalT 
(Whatever one intensely contemplates cjr 
meditates upon, that one becomes) is the 
p.sychological law. It is laid down in the 
CJidndogya Upanisad (l.i. 10), “That which 
is done with faith, conviction, and know¬ 
ledge, and understanding its inner signi¬ 
ficance, that alone acquires greater power and 
potency.”! Japa of a Mantra consists in its 
repetition with Nishthd (Earnestness), 
Shraddhd (Faith), and Vishvdsa (Conviction) 
“keeping in mind its meaning and spiritual 
significance”,^ Japa may be done indeper- 
dently or as part of the Updsand. 

2. The Gdyatrl-Mantra 

The Gdyatrl-Mantra, called also the 
"Savitrl-Manird’, occurs in its original form 
ill the Vedas (iig-Veda, III, 62. 10), and is 
considered to be their very essence, or even 
their Mother (Gdyatrl Vcda-nuitd). W'hen 

!■ "Ycicieva vidyuya karoti, sraddhayTi uparii- 
fcidd, tadi'va viryavattarant bhavati.” The GuTi also 
says: “To yat sraddhali sa eva sah." (As one’s 
i^raddhu. is, so he becomes). Another significant 
spiritually didactic verse declares: “In regard to 
a Mantra, a place of pilgrimage, a sage, and a 
Guru, one attains re.sults according to one’s 
attitude.” 

2- "‘Tat-jupuh lad-artha-bhdvanam"—Futanjala 
Yoga-Siitras-s, I. 28. 
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later on OM was associated with it, (which 
is also considered as the Source ol’ the Vedas) 
and the Gayatri was treated as its elabora¬ 
tion, OM was prefixed to the Mantra along 
with the three Vyahriii-s (Utterances of the 
Divine Creator) representing the Three 
Cosmic World-Planes— Bhur-Blmvah-Svaft 
(Cf. Brihadaranyuka UpanLsad. V. 14.1-8 
and Cfulndo}>ya Upani.wd, H. 23. 2-3; 
111. 12).3 

The GayatrT-Mantra in full, repeated 
myslicall}', runs as follows: 

OM BHUR-BHUVAH-SVAH 
I AT-SAV n U R-V AREN YAM 
BHARGO DEV ASYA DHTMAHI ; 

DHIYO YO NAH PRACHODAYAT. 

OM, We meditate (dhlmnhi) on the ador¬ 
able spiritual ejiid^ence (varenyam bhargah) 

Yogi-Yajnavalkya says: “At the time of 
creation, by the Self-Existent One Himself were 
ullcrcd (Vyahrta) with His Knowledge-body 
{Jmhui-ilcha) the words: ‘Bhiir-Bliuvah-Svair, and 
ihc three World-Planes came into being imme¬ 
diately. Hence they are called Vyuhrti-s." (Cf. in 
the Bible: “God said, 'Let there be Usht', and 
til ere was light.’’) 

The Chrunloftya Upanisael says: “Prajapati 
(the Vedic 'Lord of Creation'), at the time of 
( reatiLMi, brooded, (made Tapas or meditated) on 
live Worlds. From them, thus brooded, issued 
forth the threefold Veda (as their essence). He 
brooded on this. From this, thus brooded upon, 
issued forth the Mystic Syllables (Vyahrti-s') Bliuh, 
Uhuvah, and Svali. He brooded on them. From 
them, thus brooded upon, i.ssued forth (as their 
essence) the M\.stic Word OM. Just as all the parts 
of the leaf arc permeated by the ribs of the leaf, 
so are all words permeated by the OM-kdra. 
Verily, the OM-Uira is all this—yea, the OM-kdra 
is verily all this.” (II. 23. 2-3). 

In course of time, the three Vydhrti-s were 
raised to seven, by sub-dividing Svab into Svcdi. 
Mahah, Janah. Tapah, and Satyam, corresponding 
to the five higher Worlds. Along with Bhuh and 
Bhiivah, these arc used in the Mantra-s of the 
Sandhyd and other rituals. (Cf. the la.st para in 
the passage quoted from the Mcthandrayana 
Upanisad later on). 


of That Supreme Divine BeiHj^ who is the 
Source or Projector {tat savituh devasya) of 
the three phenomenal cosmic world-planes — 
the gross or physical (Bhuh), the subtle or 
psychical (Bhuvah), and the causal or 
potential {Svali), both macroeosmically 
(externally) and microcosmically (internally). 
May that Supreme Divine Being (Tat. Vo) 
stimulate (prachodaydt) our (nah) intelli¬ 
gences (dhiyali), \so that we may realize 
the Supreme Truth ]. 

The GayatrT-Mantra is the greatest prayer- 
mantra which incorporates all the ideas of 
the OM (AUM) symbolism (given here 
briefly) and prays to the supreme infinite 
Divine Being for the enlightenment of the 
intelligence (DhT) of all human beings- to 
enable mankind to realize the Supreme 
Truth. It is also known as the savitri- 
MANTRA, since it is addressed to the Divino 
Person in the sun, who is considered as the 
visible symbolic representation of the 
SUPREME DIVINITY, for Hc destroys darkness 
and promotes life, even as the Supreme 
Divinity destroys all spiritual ignorance, 
leading to Eternal Life or Immortality. The 
Deity in the Sun is also identified with the 
inner Self of man.^ 

Sdvitri signifies that which is related to 
Savitri {Savitd ); Savitd means the Sun as 

4- In the I.\a Upanisad. verse 15. the Sddhaka 
(Spiritual Aspirant) prajs to the Sun: “Like a 
golden disc. Thy shining orb covers the Face of 
Truth. Remove it, O Sun. so that I who am devo¬ 
ted to virtue and Truth may behold It." In the 
next verse, continuing the prayer hc affirms the 
identity of the Self within him with the Universal 
Self manifested through the Sun: 'O Sun! the 
olfspring of Prajapati (the Lord of Beings) Thou 
lonely courser of the heavens. Thou controller 
and supporter (Pfi.yan) of all, contract Thy dazzling 
rays. With Thy Grace, may I behold the most 
blessed and luminous (Tejah) form of Ihine. I 
am indeed He, that Supreme Being who dwells 
there in Thee (Vo ’.sdvasaii Purtiyah so-aham- 
asmi).'' 
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well as the Source or Originator who brings 
forth (Sav) the universe. The SavUri-Mantra 
is composed in the Gayatrl metre, and it 
being the best and most significant Mantra 
in that metre in the Vedas, it has become 
famous as ‘The Gayatrl*. 

The Gayatrl-Mantra, being the most uni¬ 
versal, non-personal, holy prayer, can be 
used by any person belonging to any country, 
irrespeclivc of race, religion or sex.’’ 

In course of lime, just as the OM-kura was 
personified into Gajanana or Ganesha, for 
personal Upa'-nna (Sat^nna-Upusan^j),^ the 
Gayatrl also was personified into the Goddess 
Gayatrl (Gayalrl DevJ), as the Presiding 
Deity {AilhLshthand-Devuta) of the Mantra, 
for purposes of Saguna Upasana. (See foot¬ 
note No. 10). 

3. OM and the Gdyotrj-Mantra 

Since the Ga 5 ratrT-Manlra is intimately 
associated with OM and is considered an 
elaboration of it -in fact OM is considered 
to be of such supreme importance that it is 

5. In the :StfkIa Yajur-Veda (XXVI. 2), it is 
urged to spread the bciicficicnt words (Viichant 
kalycimni) of the Vedas lo all the people without 
distinction of caste, creed, or sex, even to people 
of other religions: 

(Just as 1 am speaking these blessed words to 
the people (without distinction), in the same way 
you all also spread these words among all men 
and women—the Brahmana-s. Ksatriya-s Sudra-s, 
f'a/.vAvj-s and all others, whether they be our own 
people or aliens.)—quoted by Swami Vivekananda 
in his speech 'The Religion IVe Are Born In' (Cf. 
Coniple/c Workx. Vol. III. p. 457). 

Now the time has come, as declared by Swami 
Vivekananda, that .the Vedas and the Gayatri- 
Mantra must be propagated among all as before, 
irrespective of caste, creed, sex, or religion or race. 

In regard to this personification of OM as 
G.ajai!ana and also for a detailed treatment of 
OM, (Idyatri. and Sandhynn see the present author’s 
book v/ilh this title published by the Ramakrishna 
Math, Mylaporc. Madras 600-004. 


generally pre-fixed to all the other Man- 
tra-s—, we may briefly throw some light 
on it here. 

OM or AUM is the most comprehensive, 
universal, non-pensonal, holy sound symbol 
(Logos or Name) of the Supreme Infinite 
Divine Reality, This Divine Reality, which 
is Spiritual, is of the nature of Ananta-Sat- 
Chit-Anunda (Absolute Infinite-Existence- 
Consciousness-Bliss). It manifests as the 
Totality of Existence—from the external 
most Physical to the internal most Spiritual - 
on Four Cosmic Planes, Macrocosmic (Uni¬ 
versal) as well as Microco.smic (Individual) 
viz.; 

(A) On the Mucroaysmic or Universal 
Plane ; 

1. Our empirical universe with its diffe¬ 
rent types of beings, designated the Bhilh or 
Bhur-loka ; the gross or physical plane. 

2. The Intermediate regions with the 
Manes and other subtle invisible beings which 
arc apprehended psychically, designated 
Bhiivah or Bhnvar-loka ; the Subtle or Psychi¬ 
cal Plane, 

3. The several hc^avens (Svah or Svar- 
loka), (also spelt Suvah, Suvar-loka) with the 
different types of angels and gods, inducing 
the Highest Heaven, called the Abode of 
Truth {Sotya-loka), with the Supreme Per¬ 
sonal God, to be envisioned spiritually ; the 
Causal or Potential Plane. 

4. The above three Planes together cons¬ 
titute the entire Phenomenal Cosmic Uni¬ 
verse, called the Brahmanda. Beyond 
Brahmanda is the Nonmenal non-Personal 
Absolute Spirit, designated Brahman (The 
Infinite), which is Supia-Corporeal and is 
beyond all Worlds and Heavens {Lokottara), 
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That is the Fourth Plane, the Absolute 
(Tunya). It is Pure Infinite Spiritual Exis¬ 
tence, the source of the other three, and not 
any Region or Person. 

(B) On the Microcosmic or Imlividiuil Plane: 

The Gross, Subtle, and Causal botiies of 
the individual and the Atman within, trans¬ 
cending them, represent the Four Planes. 

The sound-symbol AUM represents all the 
above Four Planes in a nutshell for medita¬ 
tion purposes to help visualize them in life. 
OM is also the Primeval Sound ; hence it 
is called the Pranavo, which also signifies 
{Viiehaka) Brahman (7V,i’VY/ vachakufi 
Pranavah). OM is often referred to as 
,^/utbda-Brofiman, Brahman in the form of 
the Shabda (Sound, Logos) or Word (Vedas). 

The syllabic OM consists of three letters. 
In Sanskrit when A ( sr ) and U ( ) are 

combined, it gives us the O sound as in go, 
and adding M ( JT ) to it we get the OM. 
A -h U -f M are symbolic of the beginning, 
middle, and end of all the words, since we 
utter A ( ST ) when we open the mouth and 
M ( If ) is uttered with the closing of the 
lips, and U ( ^ ) rolls through from the 
throat in the middle and all our words are 
uttered between these three. Novv, aum is 
symbolic not only of all the words, but oj 
the Worlds {Lokn-s) as well, for meditation 
purposes. They represent the three Planes 
of Bhilh, Bhuvali and Svah. (See footnote 
No. 7) When OM is uttered mystically,.the 
inarticulate humming sound that lingers (as 
when a gong is sounded) rcprcsenls the 
Absolute beyond the Words and Worlds 
{Lokottara), the Fourth Plane {Tnrlya). Thus 
AUM is symbolic of entire Existence, pheno¬ 
menal a.s well as noumenal. Hence OM is 
considered as the designation of the Infinite 
Supreme Divinity, and is held to be the 
holiest universal Name. 


4. Imp<btance of Gdyatrl-Mantra 

Om and the Gayatrl-Mantra have acquired 
such great importance that they are often 
referred to as '’The Pranava' and 'The 
Gfiyntri'. respectively. In the Vedas, Upani- 
sads, and the Gltd, and in later .Sanskrit 
religious literature, there aic numerous refe¬ 
rences to their holiness, importance, and 
significance. We shall give here only a few 
quotations, mainly regarding the GayatrT: 

(a) Chdndoi'yn Upanisad, III. 12: 

“CfiyatrT indeed is all lhi.s, whatever being 
exists. Spcecli indeed is Gayatri ; for speech 
indeed sings and removes fear of all this 
that exists. ...Such is the greatness of this 
GayatiT.” 

(b) Maitrl Upanisad, VI. 2: (Also called 

Maitreyl Up., Maitrdyan] Up.) ^ 

“ 1 hese two, the Spirit within and the Sun, 
go forth toward each other; one should 
reverence them with the Word OM, with the 
My.-,tic Utterances (Vydhriti-s) Bhiir, Bhuvah, 
Svah, and with the Sfivitrl (GayatrT) Prayed.” 

(c) Maitrl Upanisad, VI. 7: 

Worship of the Atman in the form of the 
Sun by the use of the Sfivitrl Prayer 

"Ten s'-vitnr varenyani (fhal Adorable 
Splendour of That Sfivitrl the Originator 
of the Universe): 

“Yonder Sun, verily is Sdvitrl (a visible 
symbol). He, verily, is to be sought thus by 
one seeking Atman”- say the expounders of 
Brahman. 

"Bhargo devasya dhlniahi (May we 
meditate upon That Splendour of the 
Divinity); 

"Sdvitrl, verily, is the Divinity. Hence 
ijpon that w'hich is called His Splendour do 
w'c meditate”- -say the expounders of Brah¬ 
man. 
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"D/tiyo yo nah prachoilayut (And may He 
inspire our thoughts); 

“Thoughts, verily, are meditations. And 
may He inspire these for us’’—say the ex¬ 
pounders of Brahman. 

Uh Mahwmrayana IJputusad (Sections 
XXXIII, XXXIV. XXXV): 

‘The Onc-syllabicd OM is Brahman. (Of 
this Gayatri'-Mantra) Agni is its Deity. Its 
llishi is also Brahman. Its metre is GayatrT. 
Its application is for the union with Para- 
miHtntin (Supreme Atman). 

“May the Boon-conferring Gayalri 
{Varadii Devi) come to us (in order to 
instruct us about) the lmpcri.shablc Brahman 
who is revealed by the Vedas. May Gayatrr, 
the Mother of Metres (Mantra-s) {Chlianda- 
sclni-Mdtd), favour u.s with the Knowledge of 
the Supreme Brahman alluded to. 

“O GayatrT! Thou art the Vigour, Thou 
art the Stamina, Thou art the Strength, and 
Thou art the Brilliance in all. I hou art the 
origin and sustenance of Gods. I’hou art 
the Universe and its duration. Thou art all 
that exist and their span of life. ‘I’hou 
surpas.se.st everything. I hou art the TRUTH 
denoted by the Pranava. 1 invoke I hec as 
GayatrT (Giver of Illumination); T invoke 
T’hee as vSavitrl (Giver of l ife); 1 invoke 
rhec as SarasvatT (Giver of Knowledge and 
Wisdom). 

“DM HhiVi. OM Bhiivah, OM Svali ; OM 
Mafhih (the Region of Spiritual Light); OM 
Janah (the place of Origin of Universe) ; 
OM Tapah (the Region of Higher Know¬ 
ledge and Meditation); OM Satyum (the 
Abode of Truth). OM, May vve meditate 
on the Adorable Splendour of That Supreme 
Divine Source of All to quicken our Under¬ 
standing. OM, Ti is the Cau.sal Waters, Light. 
Bliss. Ambrosia. Brahman, and ahso the 


Three Cosmic World-Planes. All these are 
verily OM.” 

(e) yyd\a Sniriti: 

“GayatrT is considered non-dilTerent from 
Brahman. As such one should contemplate 
‘i am That’ (or ‘I am He’) iSo-ahum-asmi), 
as prescribed (with a sense of identity).” “She 
is called GayatrT because one who chants 
the Mantra is freed from all blemishes 
{Ciayaniam irdyatc)." 

5. Giiyair'i-Mantra in Sandliyii-Upd.-ona 

We liavc already staled that OM is regar¬ 
ded as the Shuhdit-Brahman (Brahman in the 
form ol' the Word or Logo.s), representing 
the Vedas, and the GayatrT-Mantra is consi¬ 
dered as the elaboration of OM and ‘Boon- 
conferring Mother of the Vedas’ {Varadd 
Veda-Mulu), the Vedas being held as further 
elaboration of the GayatrT.'*' 

7- The sound OM is produced by the com¬ 
bination of the three sounds; A ( Sf ) ; U ( g' ) ; 
M ( JT )■ These are the three Mtlfiu-a (Moras or 
piionctic components) of OM ; further there is 
the Anlhci-MTitra (half-mora) or A-Malra (non- 
moraX the Iighi inarticulate hiimniitig sound which 
still lini'ers even when the audible sound dies 
away dike on the sounding of a gong), and which 
can be dctccicd only by fine perception and con- 
cci'lration. This sound is spontaneous and p'imeval 
and is desinnaled ‘Un-crcatcd’ or ‘Unsfruck-Sound* 
(A which represents the Absolute. 

OM. the Sound-symbol of Braliman, being the 
l.ogos. is considered to he the first sound cmana- 
liiu: at the b-ginning ol creation. From the three 
XirmTi-s of OM came out the three ‘feet’ of the 
(iavatii. (The Sih'ilri-?^ in Ciasatri metre and the 
‘feef refer to its parts. Since this Mantra in the 
Ciavalri metre was considered very holy and be¬ 
came famous, it has become well known as The 
Cliiyairt, just as Ciita means ‘song’ ; but since the 
nliiii’tUtiil-Giiri became very famous, it is referred 
to as 'The ti'i/u. while there arc more than 30 other 
(7i/.'7-s.) And from its three ‘feef came out the 
three Vedas and the throe Vyilhrli-ri. nhur-lihinnh- 
Sviilh representing the three Cosmic World-Planes. 
From A (of OM), came out 'Tat Savifiir Varenyanf , 
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Because of its supreme spiritual significance, 
tlie Jiipci and Upcisctna of the Gayatrl-Mantia 
has been incorporated as the essential part 
of a daily prayer-ritual known as Scmihyfi. 
The GayalrT-Mantra is addressed to the 
Supreme Divinity with the Sun as the symbol, 
and so is the Sandhyu Prayer-ritual. Yogi- 
Yajnavalkya says: “That which is the 
Sar.dhyii, that verily is the Gayatrl—existing 
in these two forms (ritual and contempla¬ 
tion).” The Taittiriya Bmliimitia says: “By 
performing the Sundhya, meditating on the 
rising and the setting Sun intensely with 
esoteric knowledge that He is the symbol of 
Brahman, a wise devoted person attains all 
that is good and auspicious {Si:kalam 
hhiubam oshnute).'' 

Being in the nature of contemplation, the 
Sandhya-ritual is classed as Upasanil or 
spiritual contemplation. This Upasanii is 
prescribed to be performed thrice a day at 
the conjunction (Sandhi) times of the night 
and dawn (PilrviUina), forenoon and after¬ 
noon (Madhyafina), and evening (sunset) and 
night (Sayahiio), lasting 48 minutes at each 
conjunction. (Those who cannot do in 
Madhyfihna can drop it in modern times.) 
Because the Upasana is done at the conjunc¬ 
tion times (Sandhyd). it is designated as the 
Sandhya-Upasana. It is also called Sandhyd- 
Vandanii (adoration or worship), and often 
merely Sandhyd, for short. 

which cxpamlod itself into the R};-Vcila and the 
Cosmic Plano lihfih ; from U, 'Bhart’o Devasyo 
Dhinuihi'. which expanded ilself into Yajur-Veila 
and the Plane of B'niyali ; and from M, 'Dhiyo 
yn Halt pnicoduyitt' , which oxpande.i itself into 
.Saiiui-Vcila. and the Plane of Svali. The first 
P'l ila is- 'Stuti-para (devoted to Devotion), uhc 
second is Kriyd-para (devotion to Work), and the 
third is Jnunn-pttm (devoted to Knowledge). So 
by the meditation upon the different Matrii-s 
different ends arc attained according to the signi¬ 
fications of the Matra-.s. But when the mind is 
concentrated upon the A-Matra, the Transcendental 
Supreme Brahman is realized. 


Why is the Sandhyd or conjunction lime 
chosen for this Upasana ? Man as a Micro¬ 
cosm comprises all the four aspects of the 
I'otal Existential Reality. His body, mind, 
and intellect are parts and parcel of the 
phenomenal Nature. Hence the external 
conditions in nature affect his constitution 
also. When external nature is quiet, the 
internal nature also tends to be so. 'Therc- 
forc. in all spiritual practices advantage is 
taken of the propitious external conditions 
in nature, including manifestation of special 
astronomical phenomena such as newmoon 
and fullmoon days, ecbp.ses, etc., for fixing 
the times of prayer,, Upasana, meditation, 
rituals, etc. I'or instance, if one’s boat goes 
along with the tide, taking advantage of it, 
it advances quickly without much effort. 
Hence, the Sandhya-ritual is fixed at the 
conjunction limes, when .significant changes 
occur in external and internal nature. Psycho¬ 
logically loo, if we arc properly attuned, the 
great changes in nature make us think of 
the cosmos as a whole and contemplate on 
the glorious Spiritual Sun within, rising 
above our usual parochial circle of indivi¬ 
duality and ego. 

The Sun is the Gre:u Agent of these 
change.s in the lives of the people. He is the 
‘Eye of the World’ (Jaf’ut-chakyu) and the 
‘Witne.ss of Activities’ (Kanna-SdLsi) of all 
beings. He cau.scs day and night on earth, 
but Himself remains ever luminous, unaffec¬ 
ted by them, and .shines equally on all with¬ 
out distinction.the rich and the poor, the 

saint and the sinner, the learned and the 
ignorant, and the living and the non-living. 
Man's physical life on earth Is regulated by 
the apparent movements (positions) of the 
Sun in relation to the earth. Thus. He re¬ 
minds man of the Spiritual Sun, who shines 
within all as Consciousness (Chaitanya) and 
regulates their inner life as the Antarydnihi 
(Inner-Controller). He is the Inner-Witness 
(AntahxdkyJ) of all the thoughts and actions 
of man, and of the three states of his cons- 
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ciousness—waking {Jagrat), dream {Svapnd), 
and deep-sleep (Susupti) —, and yet remain¬ 
ing ever transcendent, unaffected by all 
these.® 

The Sun above, the Giver of Life (J*usan) 
and Light {Tejaa), (Cf. footnote No. 4). is 
the great visible symbol of the Infinite Spiri¬ 
tual Sun, the source of all consciousness, 
the substratum of the entire cosmic universe, 
and the Inner-Self {Antar-Atman) of all 
entities and beings in all the worlds of the 
cosmic universe. Man is a part and parcel 
of this cosmic universe, and within the 
‘Supreme Space’ (Parame-Vyoman) or ‘Sky 
of his psychic Heart’ {Hridayci-Akasah) (Cf. 
Tuiitinya Upanisad, II. i. 1 and 1. vi. 1) also 
is indwelling that Spiritual Sun reflected in 
the lake of his mind as the Jlva or Soul, the 
centre of individual con.sciousness. The 
Sandhya-Upasana, with the visible sun in 
the sky as the symbol, is a SiidfiaiM (spiri¬ 
tual practice) to bring about the conjunction 
{Sandhi) of the individual Self with the 
Cosmic Self to realize the unity of both. 
(See footnote No, 4) Sandhya, therefore is a 
form of Yoga-Sadhana for the union of the 
individual with the Supreme Reality, and 
the Sandhya-ritual incorporates the elements 
or features of all the four main types of 
Yoga— Karma, Bhakti, Dhyfma, and Jhdna. 

Our physical science.s deal only with the 
natural or physical {Adfii-bhaatika) aspect 
of Reality, cognized through the senses. 
But, according to Yaska’s (Vedic etymologist 
and commentator, earlier than 7lh century 

8- t't Si'ilusvaltsra Uptmhad (VI. 11); “The 
One Efluli’enl Divinity is hidden in all beings. He 
is all-pervading, and is the Inner Self of all crea¬ 
tures. He presides over all actions, and all beings 
reside in Him. He is the Inner-Witness (SiikAi). 
He endows all with consciousness {Chela), and 
He is the Absolute {Kcvalah), free from the three 
Gtitta-s or phenomenal characteristics of Nature 
{Nir-guna).” 


B.c.) work, Nirukti, the Vedic Mantra-s and 
events described therein are to be interpreted, 
depending on the context and purpose, in 
any of the three ways: (1) Adhi-Bhautika 
(natural or physical); (2) Adhi-Daivika 
(mythico-theological—i.e. in relation to the 
Divinities or Divine Forces presiding over 
or controlling posmic functions); and (3) 
Adhi-Atmika, or Adhydtmika (spiritual—i.e. 
in relation to oneself and the Spiritual 
Principle within). For instance, man is trea¬ 
ted by Medical Science as a living body ; by 
P.sychology as mind-cum-body; and by 
Religion and Mysticism as a Soiil or Spirit 
in the body. Hence, a performer of the 
Sandhya, in using the Vedic Mantra-s has 
to gradually advance from the sensual physi¬ 
cal conceptions to the mental and theological 
onc.s, and, finally, to the intuitive spiritual 
conceptions, which reveal themselves to him 
when his mind becomes refined, pure, and 
serene and is filled with Faith {Sruddlul), 
Conviction {Visvasa), and Earnestness 
{Niythii). This principle is applicable to all 
the other forms of Upasana and Japa as well. 

We u.sc many artificial phy.sical instruments 
and devices for our scientific investigation 
of the external world and for our secular 
development. .Similarly, several effective 
artificial psycho-physical instruments in the 
form of rituals, Japa, meditation, etc. are 
needed for our investigation of the internal 
w'orld and spiritual development. All evol 
^cd religions prescribe the necessary means, 
which include rituals, for spiritual develop¬ 
ment and GtKl-vision or Self-realization. 
Swami Vivekananda characterized religion 
as ‘the manifestation of the divinity already 
in man’. Acharya .sahkara has stated: 
"Sdstra-acharya-npadesa sania-damadibhih 
sasainskrtom manab dtmadarshanc karanam.'’ 
(The mind which has been well disciplined 
and refined by the instructions of the Sastra-s 
and the Acharya as well as by the six spiri- 
tuo-ethical diseiplines such as Sama, Dama 
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(control of the mind and the senses), etc.® 
is the instrument for the perception of the 
Atman). 

In the Sandhya-Upasana, the entire per¬ 
sonality—body, mind, soul and Spirit—is 
involved, and we proceed gradually from the 
external to the internal. Though Sandhya 
is in the form of a ritual, it is not a Kamya- 
karma, i.e. an optional ritual to be performed 
occasionally by one who wishes to attain 
some worldly desire (Kuma). It is a Nitya- 
kiirnia, i.e. an obligatory daily ritual to be 
performed to purify oneself of all egoistic 
tendencies and keep the mind attuned to the 
Cosmic Reality. One must live one’s life 
in the context of the universe. In worldly 
life, we strive to acquire by our varied acti¬ 
vities external wealth and fulfilment of desires 
(Arlha and Kama). But in spiritual life, 
the effort is to acquire the internal wealth 
of Spiritual Freedom {Mukti or Moksa) and 
Absolute Bliss (Ananda) by transforming the 
ego-centred personality into the Divine- 
centred one through ethical virtues {Dharma) 
such as non-violence (Ahimsd), truthfulness 
iSatya), love (Prema) of all beings, and 
unselfish service unto them (Seva). 

Swami Vivekananda defined the nature 
and goal of religion in these very profound 
and significant words: 

“Each soul is potentially Divine. The 
Goal is to manifest this divinity within by 
controlling nature, external‘and internal. 
Do this either by work, or worship, or 
psychic control, or philosophy—by one or 

a- The others arc: Titiksd (Forbearance), 
Uparati (Withdrawal from sense enjoyment), 
kruihlhd (Earnest Faith), and SamTidhana (Concen¬ 
tration of the mind constantly on the object of 
meditation—Atman-Brahman). Cf. Vivekachutld- 
mani of Acharya Shankara for the definition of 
the six ethical disciplines and the Sadhana- 
Chatu^taya (Four qualifications of an Aspirant)/ 
indispensable to succeed in realizing the Self 
(Atman / Brahman). 


more or all of these—and BE FREE 
(MUKTA). This is the whole of religion. 
Doctrines or dogmas or rituals or books 
or temples or forms are but secondary 
details.” (See The Complete Works, Vol I. 
page 257). 

In the elaboration of the Sandhya-ritual 
this main purpose of spiritual elevation and 
the visualization of the union of the indivi¬ 
dual and the Universal is always kept in 
view, which is the aim of the Gayatrl- 
Mantra. In the beginning, the mind is more 
impressed by concrete rituals than abstract 
thought. Hence ritualistic procedures are 
devised for the removal of the physical, 
mental and psychical obstacles within to 
enable one to rise mentally step by step 
above the ego-centred life to the divine 
consciousness. Each part of the ritual is 
meant to give expression externally to an 
internal mental attitude and spiritual feeling 
or mood (Bhdva). The main item in the 
Sundhyd-Vpasand, of course, is the repeti¬ 
tion iJapa) of the GayatrT-Mantra and 
meditation or contemplation on it, the other 
aspects coming in only as auxiliaries. Sri 
Ramakrishna used to say that the “Sandhya 
merges in the Gayalrl, and the Gayatri in 
OM.” 

6. Gdyatrl-U pdsand 

First the Divine Gayatri is invoked as the 
source of the Vedas and then the different 
Worlds and the Supreme Divinity arc loca¬ 
ted in the various limbs of one’s body by 
touching them while uttering the GayatrT- 
Mantra, along with the Vydhriti-s (Bhiih, 
Bhuvah, Svah). This process of locating the 
Cosmic entities in one’s limbs to evoke Uni¬ 
versal feelings, since man is a Cosmic 
Microcosm built on the same plan as the 
Macrocosm, is known as Afiga-Nydsa. This 
is followed by the Japa and Meditation of 
the GayatrT-Mantra for as long as one can 
do conveniently, fixing however, a fairly 
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decent minimum number of times for the 
Japa. For Meditation. Gayatrl is conceived 
in the form of a luminous Goddess illumina¬ 
ting the Heart and removing all darkness of 
Ignorance.io 

OM SaNTIH.SaNTIH.SANTIH 
[ I adore the Goddess Gayatrl, the 

lO' The foHcwing verse is repeated in adoration 
as a Dhydna-Sloka (Invocatory Meditational 
Verse): 

Muk iCi-vidi II ma-hema-mlu-dhavala-ccluiyaih 
M Ilk huih-lryakfanaih 
YuktCnn indu-nibadcUui-ratnamukuiam 
tattvdriha vanidtmikTun 
Gdyatfini varadiihluiyank usa-kasam 
sublirain-kiipuUim gtulTim 
&ankhain-cuknun-atlidrvinda-yugalum 
hastuih-vahanfun bhajc ' 


embodiment of the Varna-s (letters of the 
alphabet, or here OM) signifying the 
Supreme Truth, with Her five benign faces 
reflecting the hues of pearls, corals, gold, 
sapphire, and snow—each face studded 
with three eyes (denoting omniscience), 
whose head is adorned with a jewelled 
crown crested with the crescent-moon, 
whose two hands (out of ten, representing 
omnipotence) are in the pose of bestowing 
boons and fearlessness ; and who in Her 
other hands holds the goad, the whip, the 
white-skull, the mace, the conch, and the 
disc (as symbols of the three Junctions of 
creation, protection, and destruction of 
the universe), and a pair of lotuses (as 
symbols of purity, love, devotion, and 
detachment), ] Cf. also Devi-MCihdtmyam 
or Candi: I. 73-74; IV. 10). 


EMERSON’S ‘BRAHMA’. 

(Continued from pane 169) 


The fourth and concluding stanza is once 
again inspired by the Upanisads and the 
Bhagavad Gita. I'he ‘strong gods’ are per¬ 
haps Indra (the king of the gods), Agni (the 
god of fire), Yama (the god of death), 
Vanina (the god of the seas), Kulma (the 
god of wealth). The ‘sacred seven’ refers to 
the seven rsis: Kratu, Pulaha, Pulastya, Atri, 
Angira, Vasistha and Marichi. These rsis 
preside over the mamantaras or epochs of 
lime. The last two lines emphasize the 
Upanisadic dismissal of rituals and sacrifices 
whose aims were the attainment of heaven. 
One who is bent upon realizing the Brahman 
could not stop at the promises of heaven. 
Heaven is not a permanent abode of peace. 
After the exhaustion of one’s own karma- 
phala (fruits of labour), one is thrown from 
heaven. According to the GWr. “Having 
enjoyed the vast world of heaven, they return 
to the world of mortals on the exhaustion 


of their merits ; thus abiding by the injunc¬ 
tions of the three Vedas, desiring objects of 
desires they go and come.’’2“ Emerson puts 
this idea forcefully in the last line of the 
poem: “Find me, and turn thy back on 
heaven.” 

A true spiritual seeker always turns his 
back on the so-called heaven. Both the 
Upanisads and the Bhagavad Gita have 
avowedly declared the uselessness of action 
as a means to liberation and have emphasized 
knowledge as the only means for attaining 
moksa or salvation, Emerson subscribes to 
such a view in his last two lines. Besides 
‘Brahma’, the other poems which arc pro¬ 
foundly influenced by Hindu concepts are 
‘Hamatrcya’, ‘Wood-Notes’, ‘The Celestial 
Love’, ‘Sphinx’ and ‘Spirit’. 


28. Ibid., IX. 21. 




God in Man 


S. K. KAR 

Man in the cycle of his evolution discovers Truth, Beauty and Goodness 
spring from one common fount- God. This brings the realization that He 
is the Ground and Goal of life—writes Sri S. K. Kar. The author is Deputy 
Accountant General (Fund.), Calcutta. 


Man today claims himself the highest, the 
final and best triumph of biological evolu¬ 
tion. He has come to this point after passing 
through many stages. 

In pre-evolution, man was identified with 
primordial Nature, the unmanifested Seed 
which was essentially Uncreate, but Potential. 
It is for this that Matter is regarded as 
Prakrti, the Mother, from which the whole 
universe was produced. 

A second evolutionary stage saw the 
manifestation of life, or Prana. Commen¬ 
surate with the existence of abundant car¬ 
bon, hydrogen and oxygen on the surface of 
the earth at a certain primeval time, there 
was suitable condition for the appearance 
of life and vital organisms. This evolution 
of life was not due to matter alone, but 
matter infused and grounded in God or 
Spirit. 

In a third stage there* was mental and 
intellectual development, quite distinct from 
mere existence as a vital organism. A higher 
plane of organic regulation and co-ordina¬ 
tion was born. The fourth period witnessed 
the possession by man of a more developed 
mind. Intelligent will and reflective self- 
consciousness came into being. This, bearing 
the vestigal marks of his origins on his com¬ 
plex organism and fragile body, limited life, 
and bounded mind, the human being evol¬ 
ved into full powers. 


Today he has come to dominate nature 
throughout, and is master of the world. 
While his physical frame is more powerful, 
his movement quicker and his instincts and 
intuition sharper than those of other animals, 
it is man’s intelligence which enables him 
to adapt and adjust to all new and varying 
situations. Above all man is capable of 
realizing the Spirit within, which can *neither 
be defined nor understood by objective 
thinking. It is something which cannot be 
seen, but can be felt. What can be said 
about the Spirit is that it is not the physical 
body, the vital organism, the mind or will, 
but something that underlies them all and 
sustains them. It is the basis and existential 
ground of human being. Thus, it cannot be 
said that man is simply the animal gone up, 
or that the animal is man gone down. There 
is a deep mystery and a gulf between the 
two, not to be explained by any amount of 
scientific observation and intcllectualizjng, 
but which can only be sensed in the heart 
as something extraordinary. The greatest 
observable difference between the man and 
animal, however, is that man is rational. 
His rationality distinguishes him from the 
animals. He cats to live, but docs not live 
to eat. 

The purpose of his life is something more 
and greater. He has got his brain to think, 
heart to feel and conscience to will. In other 
words, his developed mind consists of thin¬ 
king, feeling and willing-all for the .sake of 
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discovering Truth. He thinks to search for 
truth, feels in search of beauty, and wills for 
goodness ami morality. These being insepar¬ 
able and interdependent, however, one cannot 
stand without the others. Man’s search for 
truth is demonstrated by his development of 
science and philosophy; for beauty, by the 
existence of art and literature, and goodness, 
by his unselfish work for the benefit of 
others with an ethical and moral sensitivity. 
It is this ethical sense which enables man 
to think, ‘Work is Worship’. 

While striving to comprehend the law that 
sustains the universe, man uses his intellect- 
reasoning. The root of all thinking does not, 
however, lie in mere reasoning, but in life 
itself. The highest range of mental life is 
an intuitive life and the great scientific dis¬ 
coveries have been possible not merely due 
to laborious processes of intellect, but due 
to the intuitive understanding of creative 
minds. What labour of intellect gives us is 
mere precise measurements and detailed 
demonstration of theoretical data about 
natural phenomena. It is the inventive 
genius of the creative thinkers which has 
been at the root of the great discoveries that 
have made modern science so wonderful. A 
scientist occupied with intense and unwaver¬ 
ing interest in a problem, with the help of 
intuition, suddenly becomes aware of a new 
perspective, application, or even a new truth, 
hitherto unseen or unheard of. Of course, 
these new findings are not miracles but 
depend on the scientist's previous training 
and carefully cultivated knowledge. While 
the spark of genius lights the fire, intellect 
supplies the necessary tools. 

What has been discussed he ; is applicable 
not only to physical sciences, but also to 
metaphysics, or philosophy, which is an 
insight into Reality. A philosopher, in search 
for internal and subtle truths which cannot 
be revealed by physical experiments, keep.^ 


his mind undisturbed by the senses and dry 
intellect. Unless he develops an intuitive 
side and goes beyond the strong hold of 
logic he cannot grasp truth or reality. Philo¬ 
sophy should not be merely intellectual 
discipline dealing with highly abstract con¬ 
cepts beyond or without relevance in life. 
On the other hand, it aims at finding out 
truth which is ever relevant to life’s struggle 
and purpose. 

Man yearns to reveal the beauty that is 
veiled in nature. He attempts this through 
art as well as science. The artist experiences 
the deeper reality of things and tries to give 
an expression to it. An aesthetic apprecia¬ 
tion is not possible by logical understanding 
or analysis. A higher insight is required to 
truly sec it and truly express it. To the 
artist, the visible world is not only composed 
oi outer appearances, but includes some¬ 
thing more. He discovers something of the 
Spirit behind, which underlies the veneer of 
things. What he discovers is the very heart 
of the object itself. It is in this sense that 
an artistic truth is a discovery and not a 
creation. It is a discovery of the inner beauty 
that cannot be measured, but can only be 
felt by the heart and understood by intuitive 
insight. 

The cognition, the aesthetic and ethical 
sides of human life, already discussed, are 
no doubt vital and significant. Despite this, 
they are only facets and not the whole. It 
is the religious who includes them all. The 
essence of religious striving is a holistic 
realization. Truth, Beauty or Goodness in 
isolation cannot bring about religious insight. 
While combined, they are not the mere sum 
total of their parts, but something greater. 
The religious man with a combination of 
these three—Truth. Beauty and Goodness, 
finds his mind filled with light, his heart filled 
with bliss and his soul filled with love. It 
is at this final stage that man becomes cons- 
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cious of the Spirit in him. He realizes that 
Spirit in the .Supreme Light. He becomes 
a genius with his intellect inspired by this 
light, and becomes an embodiment of love 
with the Light permeating his heart. 

At this stage the son of man becomes the 
son of God, as he has become capable of 
tracing the value of truth, goodness and 
beauty to a common background—God, seen 
as light, love and life. He realizes that God 
is the Ground, Guide and Goal of human 
life. God is the ground of creation, guide 
of operation and goal of perfection. Man 
feels that the object of his life is not a mere 
unity of truth, beauty and goodness, but 
God, who not only includes these, but 
transcends them. As he becomes spiritual, 
he exemplifies a new quality of life. He rea¬ 
lizes that it is the One Spirit which is present 
in all minds, lives and bodies. He becomes 
a superman, the master of his lile. He not 
only realizes what the Spirit is, but also 
enters into conscious possession and acts 
according to his supreme realization. 

To have the knowledge of God it is neces¬ 
sary to hear His voice in the depths of one’s 
heart. Only the Seers can give us the power, 
wi'h the help of which we can know, love 
and appreciate the world in a new and 
meaningful way. It is through the aid of 
the Seers (hat we acquire awareness of the 
true meaning of life. The reality of the' 
spiritual world can be Realized by means of 
our acquaintance with the saints. The truth 
is revealed through their lives and hence 
cannot be refuted by words. As they speak 
of what ha.s not only been experienced by 
the.mselves, but by others before them, they 
compel our reverence. 

As God is the Ground, Guide and G:ial 
of our life. He is always working in our 
hearts to draw us towards Him. While the 
redemptive function of God is an incessant 


activity, it becomes more manifest when the 
moral order is disturbed and new adjust¬ 
ments arc required to be brought about. 
God incarnates Himself in a human form, 
which may be called His highest temple. 
I liis is a special revelation, called the Avatar 
in Hindu mythology and philosophy. 

The attempt in modern times to explain 
everything scientifically has undermined 
credibility of the subtle truths of religion. 
While sevcnteenlh century men of science 
thought of the world as a great machine and 
imagined that the mechanism was contrived 
by God and worked according to laws also 
created by Him, eighteenth century scientists 
refused to include God in their explanations 
of the universe. 

India felt the waves of these intellectual 
movements in Western thought. Perhaps due 
to her vulnerable weakness having been 
sapped of strength by colonization and 
misrule. Occidental achievements held great 
sway for some time. Though a land of hoary 
liaditions, India felt the influx of atheistic 
and materialistic ideas from the West. 
Occidental achievements held a sparkling 
glamour which lured the Indian mind. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century 
India’s instinct for self-pre.servation was 
awakened, however, and some social and 
religious movements were born to react. The 
efforts and idealism of the new leaders, how¬ 
ever, could not seem to capture the imagina¬ 
tion of the conservative elements. What 
became evident therefore was that a complete 
renaissance of Hinduism would be needed 
if India's culture was to survive. Iherc was 
nccti for a superman to be born whose spiri¬ 
tual personality could focus the attention of 
ScIf-forgeUing Indians on the fact that their 
own culture and religion not only could 
compete in the modern world, but also had 
vitality enough to contribute greatly to the 
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rest of the world. The call of the age was 
fulfilled with the fortunate and auspicious 
birth of Sri Ramakrishna in a poor but 
orthodox Brahmin family of Bengal. He 
came down to earth to show man how to 
realize God. 

Sri Ramakrishna practised intense reli¬ 
gious austerities for twelve long years, and 
having the vision of God before him estab¬ 
lished once again, and taught the validity of 
all religions as legitimate paths to Truth. 
Most truly it can be said of him that he was 
the Great Harmonizer of conflicting faiths 
and opinions, for he practised all religious 
faiths and realized all religious truths in the 
course of his sadhana. Devoting his whole 
life to religious practices, he waited anxiously 
lor someone who could carry his message 
to the world, specially to the West. He was 
in search of someone who represented the 
spirit of the modern age -unwilling to accept 
even the highest truth of religion without 
verification, as with the spirit of modern 
scientists. 

Seemingly pre-arranged by divine plan, 
Sri Ramakrishna’s coming down to the earth 
was followed by the descent of one of the 
Seven Sages. Narendranalh, later to be 
known worldwide as Swarni Vivekananda, 
was, before his birth one of the Sapuirsi, 
seated in the transcendental realm, lost in 
profound and eternal meditation, surpassing 
even the gods in knowledge and purity. 
When, as a college student, Narendra came 
into contact with Sri Ramakrishna he seemed 
to embody all the doubts and skeptical spirit 
of the modern world, shaken as it was by 
scientism and materialism. But one of 
Narendra’s outstanding qualities was a 
burning zeal for the truth. Ultimately, by 
the magic touch and association of Sri 
Ramakrishna. little by little Naren was led 
from doubt to beatitude, from the darkness 
and anguish of the skeptical mind to certainty 


and bliss, from the seething vortex of the 
world to the grand expanse of universal 
oneness.i He could gradually realize that it 
is God alone who has manifested Him.self 
as the world and created beings. This rea¬ 
lization prompted him to direct all his future 
activities to the service of man and he deter¬ 
mined to proclaim this grand truth before 
the world at large. After the passing away 
of Sri Ramakrishna, Naren, subsequently 
known as Swami Vivekananda, actually 
translated the ideas of the Great Master into 
action. He made the Idenl of Service one 
of the fundamental principles of the new 
brotherhood of monks known as the Rama¬ 
krishna Order, its moito being. ‘For self- 
liberation, and for the well-being of humanity 
at large’. 

While carrying the message of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna to the world, Swamiji exposed the 
old myth that religious truth has a les.ser 
validity than scientific truth. According to 
Vivekananda, religion grasps the truths of 
metaphysical reality, just as chemistry and 
other .sciences deal with the truths of matter 
in the physical world. The dilTcrcnce is that 
while .scientists read the book of outside 
nature, the sages read what man is within— 
the inner nature and essence of the Self. 
The sages of religion have all come to agree¬ 
ment about the oneness of existence. Religion 
is based on analysis of the human nature 
and soul. The teachings of Swamiji are, that 
man, while he pos.sesses a lower nature that 
obeys nature's laws and is subject to scientific 
analysis, also has an inner higher nature 
which is pristine and divine and which can 
be known and manifested with more and 
more purity. “Religion is this realization,” 
he said ; “It is not mere hearing or acknow¬ 
ledging, but being and becoming the whole 
soul becomin.g changed into what it 

Life of Swami I'ivckanaiula (’(.’alcutta; 
\dvajta Ashrama. 1981) Vol. I. p 80, 
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believe.s.”2 His teachings were clear that 
nature exists for the education of the soul, 
that the whole world of religions is only a 
travelling, a coming up of dilfereni men and 
women, through various conditions and 
circumstances, to the same goal. Religion 
has existed all through eternity and will ever 
exist, expressing itself in various countries 
in various ways. It is evolving a God out of 
material man. I'he best way to aid in the 
development, Swamiji said, is to worship 
God by serving man. Ultimate Truth, the 
divine ground of man and the universe is 
One ; God is the inspircr of all.-’ 

The spirit of universality and broadmin¬ 
dedness in the teachings of Swami Viveka- 
nanda on religion, coupled with the depth 
of his Advaitic vision, has captured the 
imagination of all. 

He once said on the subject of ‘a universal 

The Complete Works of Swami Viveka- 
fiancla (Calcutta; Advaita Ashrama, 1989) Vol. II, 
p. 396. 

//>/(/., Vol. 1. p. 18. 


religion’: ”lf there is ever to be a universal 
religion, it must be one which will be 
infinite like the God it will preach, and whose 
sun will shine upon the followers of Krishna 
and of Christ...and Mohammed alike, and 
will...embrace in its infinite arms...every 
human being, from the lowest grovelling 
savage to the highest man, towering by the 
virtues of his head and heart almost above 
humanity. It will be a religion which will 
have no place for persecution or intolerance 
...and will recognize divinity in every man 
and woman...who.se whole scope, whose 
whole force, will be centred in aiding huma¬ 
nity to realize its own true, divine nature.”* 
The result of the contact of Sri Rama- 
krishna and Narendranath, was the Swami 
Vivekananda, who became the heart of a 
New India, with her ancient spiritual perspec¬ 
tive “heightened, widened and .strengthened 
to include modern learning; old ideas 
assimilating the new, the intense activity of 
the West to be combined with the deep 
meditation of the East.’’ 


Ibid., Vol. i, p. 19. 


The mind is purified by good and noble thoughts, holy company and ;l 
good deeds. Then, only does it become quiet and become one-pointed in Japa !; 
and meditation. As the reflection in a dirty mirror is not clear, so. if the ; 
mind is impure, it is not able to grasp divine thoughts and ideas. For this 
rea.son. spiritual practices and prayers arc essentially necessary. In the begin- ; 

ning one has to force oneself to do these, even if (he mind be disinclined for 
them. As jou go on practising, you will find that you arc developing a taste 
' lor them, and you will like them. If the patient does not want to take medicine, 
he has to be persuaded or forced to take it. But there are such patients also i; 

who spit out the medicine, even when it is put into their mouths. Then how 
can their disease be cured? ; 

—Swami Virajananda {Towards the Goal Supreme) 






Swami Vivekananda and National Integration 

DR. A. R. MAHAPATRA 

A new impulse towards national integration is the only remedy jor the 
many crises that have been plaguing the nation in recent times. India can 
come out of the seeming impasse if she only heeds the thundering message of 
Vivekananda. Dr. A. R. Mahapatra, D. Lilt., in his essay discusses the 
practical steps suggested by Swamiji. The author served as Reader in the 
Department of Philosophy. D.A.V. College, Koroput, Orissa, and has written 
a number of books in Oriya and linglish. 


National integration is basically a concept 
of national unity. Practically speaking, 
national integration means the active co¬ 
operation and constructive contribution of 
the people towards the national unity, integ¬ 
rity and development. To Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda. the sense of national integration is 
“a unity in variety and individuality in 
universality”—most valuable for development 
of the society. He also said that there is 
oneness'behind all creation, only we should 
be conscious of it.i 

National integration is not a perfect 
assimilation. No society is ever perfectly 
integrated, but some amount of integration 
is a requisite for the very existence of a 
nation, and this it cx£)eriences all through 
its life span. The integration of the country 
does not entail the loss of social identity by 
any of its cultural sub-groups. 

vSwami Vivekananda iiad a profound con¬ 
ception of integration. For him all came 
through love of God and humanity. The 
love of his country was part of his love lor 
humanity, and love for numanity was part 
of his love for God. He who truly loves 
God loves humanity as a whole and also 

J- The Complete Works of Swami Viveka- 
nanda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989) Vol. VI, 
p. 114. 


loves his country. Though we see divisions-, 
in actuality, according to Swamiji, India’s 
many peoples and cultures are already 
integrated and unified on a very sublime 
level. Only our duty is to rc-discover and 
to acknowledge it in our thoughts and actions 
and make it viable in our day to day life. 

Since national integration is in essence 
spiritual it is therefore free from all narrow 
ideas of regionalism, provincialism, casteism, 
inordinate attachment to a particular langu¬ 
age or other forms of fanaticism. Swami 
Vivekananda loved all the people and desired 
their happiness and welfare in all the parts 
of India, irrespective of caste or creed. He 
looked upon all Indians as his brothers and 
sisters, without considering whether they 
were Bengalis or Punjabis, Maharashtrians or 
J'amilians. or Oriyas or Biharis. 

In our country people of various language 
groups, religions and sub-cultures arc living 
together. But according to Swami V'iveka- 
nunda. “...to the Indian mind there is nothing 
higher than religious ideals. The Indian 
mind is first religious, then anything else.”^ 
Yet, the religion which Swamiji preached 
is universal in its spirit, comprehensive in 
its scope and practical and concrete in its 
application. Religion alone can secure 


2- Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 287-88. 
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deeper integration for a nation like India. 
The religion of universality and spiritual 
brotherhood, including men of all faiths, 
affirms the unity of existence, the funda* 
mental oneness of reality {AUatt atmayam 
idam scarvam). It also asserts the divinity 
of man in his essence. Things are one in 
their essence, though they appear as many 
in their manifestations. 

> 

Religion is universal. All religions try to 
define one and the same indefinable Reality. 
Swamiji affirms that religions are all alike 
in that their ultimate purpose is the same. 
Sri Ramakrishna, Guru of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, practised the precepts of the different 
faiths and saw that all are pathways to God. 
In his spiritual realization he disclosed that 
ultimate Truth and the God of different 
religions is One. The .spiritual quest is God- 
ward and the same for all. 

As a patriot nationalist, Swamiji loved 
India very much and he believed that it has 
a message for the world and can give spiri¬ 
tual help to the world. He was proud of 
India's spirituality. His call to the nation is 
highly remarkable, wherein he declared; 
“Thou brave one, be bold, take courage, be 
proud that thou art an Indian, and proudly 
proclaim, T am an Indian, every Indian is 
my brother.’ The ignorant Indian, the poor 
and destitute Indian, the Brahmin Indian, 
the Pariah Indian, is my brother. The Indian 
is my life, Indian gods and goddesses are my 
God. India’s society is the cradle of my 
infancy, the pleasure-garden of my youth, 
the sacred heaven, the Varanasi of my old 
age. The soil of India is my highest heaven, 
the. good of India is my good.”3 

Swamiji awakened the slumbering nation 
with the lion-roar, “Arise, Awake, and stop 
not till the goal is reached!” The Vedanta, 

3- Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 480. 


the Upanisads, exhort us to overcome sloth, 
idleness, inertia, weakness and fainthearted¬ 
ness. We need strength. Real strength is the 
spiritual power of the Self. Swamiji said, 
“...no negativism, all positive, affirmative. 
I am, God is, everything is in me. I will 
manifest health, purity, knowledge, whatever 
I want!” He also advi.sed emphatically to 
have faith in ourselves—“all power is in you, 
be conscious and bring it out...Say, I can do 
everything. Even the poison of a snake is 
powerless if you can firmly deny it. Beware! 
No saying ‘nay’, no negative thoughts! Say, 
Yea, Yea, 5o’/wm—‘1 am He! 1 am He!’.”^ 

Swami Vivekananda’s conception of India’s 
nationhood and national vitality is very 
comprehensive. For him jiationalism did not 
mean merely love of our motlierland stretch¬ 
ing from the Himalayas to Kanydkumari, 
but also means that we .should love our 
religion and culture, our spiritual heritage 
and scriptures, and should feci proud of 
them. It also means that we should have 
love and reverence for all the great men and 
women in our history and revere their 
memory. At the same time we should love 
the poor, the downtrodden, the helpless and 
miserable who are with us. 

A fully integrated society is not practically 
possible in India unless the condition of 
poor and miserable people is improved. 
Swamiji always held that their uplift is the 
basic pre-condition for building up the great 
India of the future that he in his fervent 
patriotism visualized. He said that no 
amount of politic.s would be of any avail 
until the masses in India arc once more well 
educated, well fed, and well cared for.^ 

Indians in general arc fond of calling 
Swami Vivekananda a ‘patriot-saint’. What 


4. Ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 274-76. 
B. Ibid., Vol. V, pp. 222-23. 
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is usually implied is that Swamiji combined 
in himself the fiery national spirit of a patriot 
and the spirituality of a saint. Though 
Swamiji himself was never directly involved 
in Indian politics, his utterances about India’s 
great future kindled a fierce national spirit 
in the hearts of the youth and workers in 
society seeking to bring about change. 

They believed that if India awoke to the 
realization of Its deep cultural unity, to the 
call of integrity, sacrifice, strength and 
selflessness, polilictl freedom was sure to 
come. This is what Swamiji accomplished 
by his electrifying message to the Indians. 
His object was to produce men in the true 
sense of the term so they would not only 
achieve freedom for the country, but would 
be able to preserve it. That is why Swamiji 
emphasized 'man-making religion’ and man¬ 
making in education. 

Swami Vivekananda advocated the practi¬ 
cal Vedanta. Ihe Vedanta holds not only 
that all men are one in spiritual brotherhood, 
but that the last word in religion is man’s 
realization of his essential oneness with the 
entire universe. The central teaching of the 
Vedanta-- the Upanisads - is how to realize 
this oneness. In the sense of spiritual oneness 
alone comes love and fearlessness ; separa¬ 
tion leads us to hatred and fear,*’’ Swamiji 
also taught that "...onenc.ss is the secret of 
everything and everywhere we are one.’”^ 
He wanted a twofold application of Vedanta 
in our practical day to day life--one, for 
awakening man’s faith in himself and his 
own strength, and two. selfless work in the 
.spirit of serving all men in the spirit of ser¬ 
ving God. Swamiji says, “Look upon every 
man, woman and cvery(’‘:^e as God. You 
cannot help anyone. You can only .serve ; 
serve the children of the Lord, serve the 

6* IhiJ., Vol. VIII. p. 24, 129. 

7- IbkL, pp. 299, 466. 


Lord Himself if you have the privilege. You 
may invent an image through which to wor¬ 
ship God, but a better image already exists, 
the living man. You may build a temple in 
which to worship God and that may be 
good ; but a better one, a much higher one 
already exists, the human body. Man is the 
highest being that exists and this is the 
greatest world. We can have no conception 
of God higher than man, so our God is 
man, and man is God.'’“ 

The writings and lectures of Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda have contributed a great deal to the 
strengthening of the moral foundations of 
Indian nationalism in theory and in practice. 
At a time when India was seized with 
apathy, inertia and despair, Swamiji thun¬ 
dered the gospel of patriotism and urged 
people to be strong and united. Unity and 
strength were the political testaments of 
Vivekananda to the Indian nation. He had 
tremendous love for the nation and was a 
patriot of patriots. He went further than 
all others. 

Urging all Indians to do away even with 
narrow nationali.sm, he reminded them of 
the need to place and judge all problems 
with an international perspective. He exhor¬ 
ted Indians to work for education and uplift 
of the masses, and national integration so 
that India could take her leading role in 
the community of nations. His call to the 
people was to be strong and help others, be 
strong, and to have faith in their own good¬ 
ness. Three things, he used to say, are 
necessary for making an individual or a 
nation great: (1) Conviction of the power 
of goodness, (2) Absence of jealousy, and 
(3) Being and doing good oneself and helping 
others who are trying to be and to do good. 
Thus he showed us the way to build the 
nation on a sound and rational foundation. 
For Indians religion will be the greatest 

»■ Ibid., Vol. VII, p. 30. 
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help, and everything should be done through 
religion. 

According to Vivekananda, understanding 
and cherishing, practising and teaching the 
values of our religion and culture is the 
greatest act of patriotism. Expansion is life, 
he used to .say, and inertia, contraction and 
selfishness is death. Religion and culture 
lies at the very soul of India and is in the 
life blood of the nation. Therefore, the 
highest act of patriotism and the greatest 
good we can do to ourselves is to cling fast 
to the universal principles of true religion, 
practise them and propagate them. Always 
Swamiji reminded us that our religion is the 
most rational and scientific one and recog¬ 
nizes the divinity in every man, the unity 
and oneness of God, and the harmony of 
all religions. 

Today India needs more practical integra¬ 
tion and a greater faith in <iur spiritual unity 
because in the different states like Punjab, 
Jammu and Kashmir, and Assam is being 
created destabilizing communalism, separa¬ 
tism, and these are challenging our national 
unity. A new approach is badly needed to 
solve the problems presented by these divi¬ 
sive forces. Returning again to Vivekananda 
for advice would be the wise policy as the 
great problem is one of harmonizing. Tn 
this he was the great Teacher,—how to 
harmonize and unify without destroying the 
individuality and true aspirations of any of 
the various elements. 

.Swami Vivekananda suggested four work¬ 
ing principles as both ends and means to a 


better future, viz. to throw off the struggle 
between religious ideologies and emphasize 
our basic agreement; to establish our unified 
foundations of unity; and deepen every 
individual’s love and desire to serve the 
country through following the path of renun¬ 
ciation and intense activity. To some of his 
di.sciples Swamiji wrote, “Let India be your 
God.” 

Some great men were highly influenced by 
Swami Vivekananda. Mahatma Gandhi said. 
‘T have gone through his works very 
thoroughly and after having gone through 
them, the love that 1 had for my country 
became a thousand-fold.”•> Tagore said, “If 
you want to know India, study Viveka¬ 
nanda. In him everything is positive and 
nothing ncgative.”io Subhas Chandra Bose 
wrote. “He laid the greatest stress on charac¬ 
ter building. If he had been alive. 1 would 
have been at his fcct.”’*> Javvaharlal Nehru 
said, “He was, I think, one of the great 
founders of the national modern movement 
of India...! pay my homage to this great .son 
of India who was instrumental in putting a 
new life in our people. His writings are as 
fresh and as valuable today as when they 
were written. I am sure that they will con¬ 
tinue to inspire not only the present, but 
coming generations. 


. Prabtuldha liluiniKi, May 196? ; p. 170. 

10 . World rhitiLcrs cn Rcoooknshna-Viveka- 
nunda tCalcutta; Ramakri .Iina Mission Institute 
of Culture) p. 34. 

It- Prabuddlia Pluiraia, July 1932, p. 3.52. 

12- A liridfic in ['trruiiy, p. 211; and 
Prabiiddlui HbaraUi, Pcb. 19(i3, p. 46. 



Action anid Contemplation 

DR. CYRUS R. MEHTA 

Dr. Cyrus R. Mehta, Associate Professor of Biostatistics at Harvard Uni- 
vet sity School of Public Health, U.S.A., in this interesting short paper, writes 
that meditation leads to proper actions and greater efficiency. But the converse 
is also true—that work done with unselfish motives also helps meditation. 


One of the great themes pervading the 
Bhagavad Gita is the apparent conflict bet¬ 
ween the “Secular and the Sacred”, or, 
“Action versus Contemplation”. We tend 
to keep our outer and inner lives in separate 
compartments. The outer is the worldly life 
of being a Provider, a Mother, a Husband, 
a Professor, or a Socialite. The inner is the 
life of introspection, of asking why we be¬ 
have the way we do, what is right, what is 
wrong, how can we be better people, and 
sometimes even more fundamental questions 
like, who arc we, why are we here, is there 
a God, is there an after-life, and so on. We 
lose our peace of mind when our inner and 
outer lives arc not in harmony with one 
another. 

For Arjuna, the great hero of the Maha- 
bharata battle, which is the setting for the 
Bhagavad Gita, the dilemma was particularly 
excruciating. He and his brothers had been 
wrongfully deprived of their kingdom. He 
was a warrior by profession, and in this 
capacity, his secular duty lay in fighting a 
battle against injustice, for the good of his 
people. Many depended on him for protec¬ 
tion. Many had committed themselves to 
fighting on his side. It was rather late in the 
day to have second thoughts. Action, in his 
case meant that he pick up his weapons and 
fight. And yet, at this crucial hour, the 
contemplative side of his nature began to 
assert itself. The dilemma he faced was the 
nature of the enemy. For, arrayed against 
him in the opposite camp were his relatives, 
his beloved teacher, and even his own grand¬ 


father. “Was it right”, he began asking 
himself, “to resort to violence against his 
own kinsmen ?” Would it not be better to 
forgo the battle, concede his kingdom to the 
enemy, and retire into the forest for a life 
of contemplation ? Should he risk losing his 
soul, for the sake of gaining a kingdom ? 
Would he enjoy a kingdom, gained at the 
expense of slaying his cousins and grand¬ 
father ? 

Through Arjuna’s dilemma, the Bhagavad 
Gita forces us to face an important question. 
Are our worldly responsibilities inevitably 
in conflict with our spiritual goals ? Are the 
secular and the sacred at odds with one 
another in some fundamental way ? Is our 
choice bound to be either Action or Con¬ 
templation ? If we choose a life of Contem¬ 
plation. are we abrogating our responsibili¬ 
ties ? If we choose a life of Action, are we 
gaining the world at the co.st of losing our 
soul ? On the surface it certainly seems to 
be that way. Active people are busy being 
successful in their professions; in their pur¬ 
suit of science, or law or medicine, or paren¬ 
ting. They rarely express the need for a 
contemplative life though they may possibly 
feel an inner urge for it. On the other hand 
the contemplatives are prone to discount 
worldly life as a nuisance and a distraction. 
“The world is temporary,” they say, “it will 
end in death. Let us look within and find 
that which is permanent. Why should we 
waste our time on mundane temporary things 
like family life, professional life, or the pur¬ 
suit of science. God is within us. Let us look 
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for him there.” And so, any form of worldly 
enjoyment is rejected, in favour of a difficult 
inner quest at which few succeed. 

But the Gita advocates a middle path that 
reconciles these two extremes. It states in 
eflFect that action and contemplation go 
together, each one sustaining the other. For 
it states in verse one of Chapter six: 

“It is the man who performs his duties 
(Actions) without caring for their fruits (i.e.. 
in an unselfish way) who deserves to be 
called a Sannyasin (contemplative), not he 
who merely keeps no fire” (i.e. who abandon¬ 
ing his responsibilities, attempts instead to 
lead an exclusively contemplative life). 

In other words abandoning one’s obligatory 
actions in hopes of utilizing one’s time for 
a “higher” (contemplative) purpose is not an 
automatic qualification for becoming a con¬ 
templative. An active responsible person 
performing obligatory duties unselfishly may 
far more appropriately be considered a 
contemplative. Thus verse three of Chapter 
six of the Gita says: 

“For one who desires to ascend the path 
leading to the heights of spiritual communion, 
detached work is the means. For one who 
has ascended it, quiescense (or serenity) is 
the means.” In other words, we evolve to a 
higher slate of inner consciousness through 
work done in a proper spirit. And having' 
attained that higher statd. we do not abandon 
the work at all. Far from it. Now we con¬ 
tinue on as before, but are calm and serene 
in all our actions. 

Is the Gita's assertion that Action and 
Contemplation go together, each sustaining 
the other, really true? The best evidence 


is our own experience and reason. Contem¬ 
plation does indeed aid Action. We do know 
from daily experience that a period of quiet 
meditation, alone in the morning say, con¬ 
centrates the mind and helps us to function 
with greater efficiency, belter judgement, and 
more alertness all through the day. But the 
key question is, what about the converse ? 
Can we a.ssert also that Action performed 
in the right spirit aids Contemplation ? The 
Gita certainly asserts it. What is our own 
experience ? Proper action keeps the cons¬ 
cience clear. It frees one from worries. And 
to a greater or lesser extent, it frees one from 
material wants. All these are crucial preli¬ 
minaries to meditation. There can be no 
meditation if the mind is full of fear or 
brooding or worry about where the next loaf 
of bread will come from. Finally, there is 
one very important lesson that active work 
done in the right spirit teaches. This is the 
value of unselfishness. In any organization, 
the leader must forget his or her petty goals 
or wishes in favour of what is best for the 
whole organization. Working in a respon¬ 
sible position (be it as a parent in a family, 
or a classroom teacher, or an office super¬ 
visor) leaches one this great lesson. One 
learns to think of others, to put oneself in 
their shoes, to view the world from their 
standpoint. This is the greatest lesson that 
the Active life can give. It teaches us to 
forget the individual ego in favour of the 
collective ego. And this lesson carries over 
into the inner contemplative life. Petty 
thoughts, desires, the whims of the mind, 
and the ego, all the.se are obstacles to medita¬ 
tion. To the extent that experience with 
the outside world causes us to broaden out 
from the narrow individual ego to the broad 
all-encompassing group ego. Action has 
come to the aid of Contemplation. 



The Twenty-four Gurus 

A. VISWANATHAN 

The Bhafiavata stories, which are always a source of inspiration, are retold 
in an arrestinf> way hy Sri A. Viswanathan. The author is an cnfiineer and 
at present the Dean of the Trainin}' Institute of Indian Railways in Secunderabad. 


Sages tell us that Mother Nature is indeed 
the wisest of all God’s creations, and fashions 
each creature with brilliant skill, precisely 
to suit its own individual circumstances. 
Mother Nature has much wisdom to offer 
us, if we study It closely. 

The sacred text of the Bhd^avata carries 
many eternal lessons. In the eleventh 
Skandha, is the description of the twenty- 
four Gurus, all derived from Nature. These 
are—the Earth, the Air, the Sky, Water, Fire, 
the Moon, the Sun, the Dove, the Python, 
the Ocean, the Moth, the Honeybee, the 
Elephant, the Honey gatherer, the Deer, the 
Fish, the Courtesan, the Osprey, the Infant, 
the Maiden, the Forger of arrows, the Ser¬ 
pent, the Spider and the Wasp. Now let us 
consider the lesson conveyed by each Guru. 

Mother Earth is verily the embodiment 
of patience and forgivcne.ss. One may cut 
trenches and delve deep into the bowels of 
Earth, for robbing it of precious stones, 
minerals and so forth. But Mother Earth is 
uncomplaining and continues to provide 
sustenance to the very man who injures Her 
person for his own selfish ends. To a dis¬ 
cerning devotee. Mother Earth is the emblem 
of patience, forgiveness and a sacrilicing 
nature. In places. Mother Earth ri.ses in the 
shape of mountains which serve to inspire 
man as symbols of maturity, stability and 
permanence, and which provide direct links 
with climates, and help to su.slain life. 

A breath of Air goes through various 
lands and various climes. Passing over offal 


it picks up a dirty smell, but passing over 
a llower bed shortly thereafter, it replaces 
this dirty smell with pure fragrance. As far 
as Air is concerned, itself remains entirely 
unattached to the bad smell, or to the 
fragrance, both of which it picks up and 
discards readily. A devotee who is rooted 
firmly in God, remains totally unaffected by 
his circumstances from time to time. The 
only permanent condition is his firm attach¬ 
ment to God. 

The Sky is everywhere and in every thing, 
but yet attached to nothing. It is deep, and 
is transparent. A Devotee need not withdraw 
from the world. He may be everywhere and 
in every thing and yet be attached to nothing. 
Like the sky, he should su.stain deep faith 
in God by keeping transparent innocence. 

Water is a noble creation of God that 
sustains life in all living creatures. It absorbs 
impurity from other things, and returns 
purity to them. It is everywhere, but exists 
separately. It is revered by all, but is atta¬ 
ched to nothing. A true Devotee loo should 
.sanctify his surroundings. With selfless 
spirit of service he should absorb impurity 
and return purity, rhough he may become 
an object of reverence to his fellow beings, 
he should not be attached to .society. 

Fire burns neither incense with enthusiasm, 
nor a corpse with reluctance. Sometimes 
hidden and sometimes manifest, it is an ever- 
shining example of Tapasya. It performs 
with the same dedication all its duties both 
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pleasant and unpleasant. It purifies and 
sanctifies whatever conies into contact with 
it. A Devotee has this to learn from Fire. 

Shining bright on a full moon day. the 
Moon gradually wanes until it vanishes on 
new moon day, and then it waxes back 
into its old glory and beauiy on the next 
full moon night. The moon is always there. 
The wane and wax arc only our own per¬ 
ceptions of the moon, and not the moon 
itself. Even so. a Devotee who has planted 
himself firmly in God, becomes immune to 
growth and decay, or to prosperity and 
calamity, which arc merely outward percep¬ 
tions. 

As we are aware, the Sun is in many ways 
the Causator of various activities in this 
world. If the Sun does noi rise, these acti¬ 
vities come to a stop. But the Sun itself is 
not attached to any activity, nor derives 
benefit therefrom. It is merely a witness to 
die activity. Even so, the Devotee immersed 
in God knows his deep inner being to be 
a mere witness to what goes on all around, 
totally unattached to any action or fruit 
thereof. 

Once upon a time, on a tree there lived 
happily a dove and its consort, in due lime 
many precious offspring came forth to give 
them delight. A hunter saw them, knew his 
opportunity, and spread Ins net around the 
tree. One day, the offspring ventured out. 
and fell into the net. The hunter was deligh¬ 
ted. The mother dove who by then had 
returned with morsels of food for her young 
ones, was riven with grief. Deciding that 
life without her offspring was not worth 
while, she also entered into the net of the 
hunter, iShortly thereafter the male dove 
also came along. Understanding the situa¬ 
tion and stricken with grief, he too willingly 
courted death by dropping into the net of 
the hunter, to keep company in death with 


his consort and offspring. A man surely 
courts death, who knows not the real aim 
of life, and immersing himself in domestic 
affairs, confuses domestic bliss for perma¬ 
nent happiness. "I’he net spread around the 
tree of life is the net of death. The only 
way to e.scape it is to know it for its imper¬ 
manence, the links with every day matters of 
the world. 

The python remains stationary for days 
together. Making no effort, it waits patiently 
for long, knowing fully well that its due prey 
will certainly come its way. And when the 
prey comes, the python seizes it. After a 
meal tlie python remains satiated for days. 
If another prey comes its way, before due 
time, it does no harm, A true devotee will 
spend only limited energies in seeking daily 
sustenance, drawing from the world no^more 
sustenance than he needs, and expending his 
energy in no pursuit but that of God. 

'Ihe Ocean is deep, transparent and 
unbounded. Even so, a seeker of God 
should be deep in hia intellect, transparent 
in his conduct and unbounded in his know¬ 
ledge. 

And then we have the lloneybcc which 
indefatigably collects honey until its hive is 
full. Then, along comes the hunter who 
drives away the bees with a flaming torch, 
and proceeds to rob not only the carefully 
collected honey, bul even destroys the hive 
itself and the young ones too. Ihe same 
experience awaits a person who foolishly 
garners this world’s wealth for himself and 
his \>ffspritig. 1 he great Sankaracarya has 
said that man who worships wealth, has to 
be afraid of even his own son. Like in the 
ca.se of the Honeybee, a person’s accumula¬ 
ted wealth is often the very cause of his 
own death and destruction. 

Irresistibly attracted, the Moth rushes 
foolishly towards the attractive flame. Even 
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before it knows, its wings are singed, and 
it falls to its death in the burning fire. Even 
so, a foolish person surely rushes to his 
destruction who feels irresistibly attracted 
towards unreal things like 'kumirii-kmcana'. 

A wild elephant in the forest is foot-loose 
and fancy-free, and with no other creatures 
to dare challenge it. Its happiness is com¬ 
plete until the moment when it perceives a 
she-elephant, and rushes madly towards it. 
Losing all awareness of its own precious 
freedom, in this mad rush it falls into a 
cunningly prepared pit. For a moment’s loss 
of self-control, it pays a heavy price, and 
loses its freedom forever. The person whose 
mind is planted in God has to be continu¬ 
ously alert against even a moment’s lapse. 
Too often, there are many thorns concealed 
in plants along with a wealth of honey deep 
inside beautiful flowers. Frenzied by the 
fragrance, a Honeybee takes no note of such 
dangers, and in the mindless rush, gets 
impaled on the thorn. A person who loses 
all discretion in his pursuit of pleasure will 
suffer the same fate. It is considered that 
the Deer is fond of music, and when it 
hears good music it stands entranced. This 
is the exact instant of time when the hunter 
kills it. A fish, greedily rushing to grab the 
morsel at the end of the fish hook dangling 
in ihc water, is really rushing to its own 
destruction. 

Once there was a courtesan ; waiting in 
vain for visitors, she spent an anxious night 
thinking of all the missed attention and rich 
presents from clients. Almost the whole 
night passed. Early in the morning the 
courtesan fell into introspection, and she 
realized that she had been hankering after 
illusory fruits of pleasure, when she could 
have .spent her time immersed in the per¬ 
manent and worthwhile thought of God. 
When this realization dawned on her, in the 
intensity of her remorse, she sat down and 


entered into meditation of the Lord. In the 
short interval before sunrise she attained 
Moksa, spiritual liberation. The man whose 
heart is planted in God will know that 
absolute Veuragya is the only desirable state, 
and that worldly disappointments are indeed 
the stepping stones for release from worldly 
bonds, into eternal salvation. 

Once an Osprey picked up a nice bit of 
meat and flew up into the sky. Immediately 
it was surrounded by many other birds which 
tried to snatch away the meat. Continuously 
warding off these attacks on its precious, 
possession, it became tired and finally drop¬ 
ped the morsel from its beak. At once all 
the birds rushed away to catch the dropping 
meat, and the Osprey began suddenly to 
experience a singular peace and happiness. 
If one holds on to something that is coveted 
by others, that is the surest pathway to 
danger, and to renounce it, the easiest way 
to peace and happiness. 

An infant at play is innocent and happy, 
and without the burden of a thought it is 
secure in its mother’s love. Even so, a 
devotee is happy and unburdened in mind, 
who surrenders himself to God and is secure 
in His Love. 

Once some guests came, and as her parents 
were away, a young girl had to entertain 
them. After comfortably seating the visitors, 
she came away into another room to prepare 
food for them. As she was pounding some 
rice, a few bangles on her hand shook toge¬ 
ther and made much sound. Feeling shy 
that the guests might hear the sound of the 
bangles and know what she was doing, she 
took them off from her hand, one after the 
other. As she took off each bangle, the sound 
became less and less. When only one bangle 
was left, there was no sound at all. Even 
so, a devotee should know that solitude is 
essential for attaining concentration and 
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meditation of God. A company of two is 
noise and disttactive; a company of more 
than two often leads to quarrels. 

Once an Ironmonger was told by the King 
to make fifty arrows on a particular day, 
instead of his usual ten ; otherwise he would 
be put to death. Thoroughly frightened, he 
set to work with concentration. The King 
passed in front of his shop twice during that 
day, but the Ironmonger did not notice it 
even. With the intense concentration created 
by fear, he prepared all the fifty arrows, 
and presented them to the King by evening. 
With inten.se concentration on God created 
by love, or even hatred, it is possible to 
attain Godhead in a very short time. 

The Serpent never builds a home for itself, 
but makes a home in any empty hole it finds. 
Even so, a Devotee make.s do with whatever 
facilities come his way, and never aspires for 
anything more. 

A Spider creates a web by drawing a thread 
from within its own boily. Standing in the 
centre, it shakes the web, luring others. Some 
insects come v/ith the hope of catching the 
spider, but fall into the web and become 


prey. When the spider has finished with use 
of the web, it withdraws the thread into 
itself. Even so, the true Devotee understands 
that the Lord has created this world as a 
bundle of illusions from within Himself. 
And when it has served its purpose. He 
withdraws the creation into Himself. 

A Wasp which wishes to bring forth an 
offspring, gets hold of a worm and seals it 
away in a small hole in the wall. The worm 
spends all its time in terror, thinking about 
the wasp. And as time passes, the worm 
itself turns into a wasp. Even so, a Devotee 
who spends all his time thinking about God. 
gradually turns divine in nature, and divine 
in form. 

Verily, the human body is not intended 
for enjoying the pleasures of the world. It 
is a vehicle for attaining Eternal Salvation 
and should be used for that purpose. One 
Guru alone may not be enough for attaining 
Eternal Knowledge. A true Devotee has to 
learn from Nature, and from many Gurus 
in this world. He is limited only by his 
capacity to understand the deep meaning of 
the world around him. 




Why should you be frightened ? Hold fast to God. What if the world is 
like a forest of thorns ? Put on shoes and walk on the thorns. Whom should 
■ you fear ? You won't have to play again the part of the ‘thief’ in game of 
hide-and-seek, once you touch the ‘granny’. —Sri Ramakrishna 
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Not a Mere Piece of Cloth 

MSBIR KAUR AHUJA 

Jiisbir Kaiir Ahuja describes the evolution of the Indian National Flag and 
the deeper meaning of its several colours and symbols. She stays in Patiala, 
Punjab and has translated into Punjabi many works of Ramakrishna-Viveka- 
nanda literature. 


The National Flag, the National Emblem 
and the National Anthem symbolize India’s 
sovereignty, the very Soul of the nation, the 
oneness ol various religious and language 
groups, tribes and culture and sub-cultures 
which are found in this vast country of ours. 
They are a source of inspiration to the 
diverse elements to remain united and to 
lay down their lives to safeguard the freedom 
and unity of the nation. 

The National Flag, the most visible among 
these symbols, is not just a piece of cloth— 
it is a sacred symbol of the ties which bind 
the people together from Kashmir to Kanya 
Kuraari. It is our sacred duty to respect it 
and preserve its honour at all costs. 

ORIGINS 

The evolution of the Indian National Flag 
represents a part of the history of our free¬ 
dom struggle. According to certain scholars, 
the national Hag was first hoisted on 
August 7, 1906 in Calcutta. Then in 1907 it 
was hoisted by Indian revolutionaries in 
Paris. The third flag was hoisted by Dr. 
Annie Besant and Lokmanya Tilak in 1917 
durinc the Home Rule Movement. The 
first tricolour was hoisted at Vijayawada 
(Andhra) in 1921 when Mahatma Gandhi 
came to the forefront of the freedom struggle. 
A committee was set up to suggest a suitable 
form. It recommended a plain saffron flag 
with a charkha (spinning wheel) in the 
extreme left corner, 'fhe suggestion was 
changed, and in 1931 the tricolour—deep 
saffron, white and dark green—with a 


charkha in blue on the white portion was 
declared the National Flag by the Indian 
National Congress, 

In 1947 (July 22) the Constituent Assembly 
adopted the tricolour with the Ashoka 
Chakra as the National Flag. The charkha 
was replaced by the Cluikra (wheel signify¬ 
ing dharma). It also decided that the colours 
should be in equal proportions and the flag 
should be made out of pure hand-woven 
khadi. The size was also fixed. It was this 
pattern of the National Flag which was hois¬ 
ted on the midnight of August 15, 1947. 

Before the hoisting of the first national 
flag in 1906, discussions on a suitable design 
for the flag were going on. The year 1905 
is a memorable landmark in the history of 
our freedom movement. 7'he whole country 
was against the move to partition the Bengal 
province, including a large number of 
supporters of Lord Curzon who, ignoring 
all protests, made the announcement on 
July 20. The announcement shocked the 
country, particularly the Congress leaders 
who felt insulted, humiliated and tricked. A 
big protest meeting was organized by the 
Congrc.ss on August 7 in Calcutta. 

In her diary Sister Nivedifa wrote about 
that protest meeting as “the black shadow”. 
The announcement strengthened the move¬ 
ment that was already in its full swing at 
that lime and deepened the national senti¬ 
ments. Nivedita described the movement as 
“tf iapasya and dharma". 
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IDEA IS BORN 

At this juncture, the idea of a national 
banner expressing the unity of India sugges¬ 
ted itself to her. “A banner.” she wrote, 
“is at once a benison and a penance, a 
consecration and a rallying cry. It is an 
altar, at whose feet, whether for assault or 
defence, men’s lives are freely offered up. 
Generations come and go, new combinations 
arrive and vanish but that, for which the 
national .symbol stands, for which people 
fight, is remembered forever. It is steadfast 
as eternity.” 

Nivedila desired the vojra, or thunderbolt 
as the national emblem on the flag, as, 
according to the ancient Indian tradition, it 
signified “sacrifice, honour, purity, wisdom 
and a source of energy”. The great sage, 
Dadhichi, sacrificed himself and gave his 
bones (to be transformed into a divine 
weapon— vajra) for the welfare of humanity. 

Referring to the significance of the vajra, 
Nivedita said: “The selfless man is like the 
thunderbolt. Let us strive only for selfless¬ 
ness, and wc become weapons in the hands 
of the gods. It is not for us to ask: How ? 
And why ? For us, it is only to lay ourselves 
down at the altar foot, i he gods do the 
rest. It is not the thunderbolt that is invin¬ 
cible, but the jiand that hurls it. Let not 
fame, or gain or pleasure have dominion 
over us. Be thou the sunlight, we the dew, 
dissolving in its heat.” 

In February, 1905, Nivedila wrote: “Wc 
have chosen a design for the national flag - 
the thunderbolt - and have already made 
one.” 

This flag was displayed in the exhibition 
organized by the Indian National Congress 
in 1906, Eminent persons like Dr. Jagadish 
Chandra Bose supported its adoption. In 


1909 the question of a national flag was 
discussed in the Press. An article on the 
"Vajra" as the national flag, together with 
pictures, was published in The Modern 
Review, 

The National Flag as it emerged from 
adoption in the Constituent Assembly is 
horizontal tricolour of deep saffron, white, 
and dark green in equal proportions with a 
wheel in heavy blue on the white portion. 

SIGNIFICANCE 

J he topmost panel in the Flag is in deep 
saffron colour. It signifies courage, sacrifice, 
purity and renunciation. This is the colour 
of the sCidhus and sannyasis. Rajput soldiers 
and the brave followers of Guru Govind 
Singh w'orc saffron dress while marching to 
the battlefield. Sivaji too had the .saffron flag. 

The while in the centre stands for purity 
and truth truth in w'ords, deeds, and 
thought. It also signifies peace, love and 
friendship. 

The green is the symbol of life, abundance 
and prosperity. It is the colour of nature, 
which is full of warmth and love for 
humanity. 

The green in the ba.se panel represents 
rich soil and plentiful w'atcr re.sources— the 
basis of all human life, J hat is why it has 
been put at the ba.se. fo live, we need good 
food. The green is meant to tell us that we 
should make the best use of natural resour¬ 
ces through hard work and the nature will 
reward us suitably. 

Only when we are as.surcd of life that we 
think of "good life”. That is why the colour 
above the green is white, which stands for 
truth and knowledge. This is meant to tell 
us that our conduct should proceed from 
knowledge and should be guided by truth. 

From “good life’’ wc mature into a 
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“spiritual life”. The saffron is a symbol of 
renunciation. This colour is meant to tell 
us to develop the moral and spiritual sides 
of life, to besome bold and courageous in 
speech and conduct 

Ashoka’s Dharma Chakra has two parts— 
the crest and the motto. In the crest there 
are lions. The lion is a symbol of majesty, 
discipline and strength. Below the lions is 
the abacus—a flat slab which bears a wheel 
in the centre, a bull on the right, a horse on 
the left and outlines of two chakras at the 
extremes. 

On the other part of the emblem is the 
motto: Satyameva Jayate. 

Pandit Nehru and Eh. Radhakrishnan 
used to stress that colours of the Flag had 
no sectarian religious significance and spoke 
about them in philosophical terms. The 
orange colour, Dr. Radhakrishnan once said, 
denoted “renunciation or disinterestedness”. 
The white in the centre represents “light” 
for guiding our conduct, and the green shows 
our deep relation to the soil and the plant 
life on which all other kinds of life depend. 

The Ashokan wheel is the “Wheel of 
dharma”. "Satya or truth, dharma or virtue,” 
he said, “ought to be the controlling princi¬ 
ples of all those who work under this Flag.” 

The Wheel denotes motion. Movement is 
life, stagnation is death. The Wheel, there¬ 
fore, represents the dynamism of peaceful 
change. So the deviation from Ashoka’s 
wheel is not a revolt against the onginal idea 
of the spinning wheel. 

“The blue is the colour of the sky and 
the sea. There is nothing on Earth as high 
as the sky and nothing as deep as the sea. 


The sky and the sea are symbolic of unlimi¬ 
ted expanse. Hence the Wheel in blue is to 
exhort people to carry the message of the 
Wheel to its highest, widest and deepest 
extent,” 

The diameter of the wheel is approximately 
equal to the width of the white panel. The 
wheel is shown on both sides of the Flag. 
It has twenty-four spokes and is an exact 
reproduction of the wheel' of the Ashoka 
Pillar at Samalh. The ratio of the width 
to the length of the Flag is two breadths to 
three breadths. 

The National Flag .should be used in a 
most respectful way. No flag or emblem 
should be placed either above the National 
Flag or to its right. All other flags are to 
nc placed to its left if they are displayed in 
a line. When it is carried in a procession or 
parade, it should be on the right or in the 
front of the centre of the line if there is a 
line of other flags. When these flags are 
raised, the National Flag must rise the 
highest. 

Normally, the National Flag is flown over 
important Government buildings like the 
High Courts, Secretariats, or Commissioners’ 
offices, Collectoratcs and jails. But on 
occasions like Republic Day, Independence 
Day, Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday and on the 
days of national rejoicing, it is used on a 
wide scale. But even on these occasions, it 
must not be displayed on vehicles. It should 
always be brought down in the evening. 

While hoisting the National Flag, proper 
rites are observed. The occasion demands 
dignified ceremony. Since it is a symbol of 
the nation’s fr^om, unity and honour, 
citizens should be ever ready to sacrifice 
their lives to uphold its .sanctity. 





News and Reports 

SYNOPSIS OF THE GOVERNING BODY’S REPORT FOR 1989-90 


The 81st Annual General Meeting of the 
Ramakrishna Mission was held at Belur 
Math on Sunday the 23rd December, 1990 
at 3-30 p.m. Swami Bhuteshananda, Presi¬ 
dent of the Ramakrishna Mission was the 
chairman of the proceedings. A synopsis of 
the report of the Governing Body for 1989-90, 
placed before the members, is as follows: 

Amidst the important developments 
during the year, the installation of a com¬ 
puterised printing unit for producing books 
in braille language at Coimbatore, the 
inauguration of a mini jute mill for provid¬ 
ing training facilities to rural youth at 
Kamarpukur and the opening of new centres 
at Viveknagar. Tripura and Toronto, 
Canada deserve special mention. 

Relief and Rehabilitation'. In the year 
under report the Ramakrishna Mission did 
extensive relief and rehabilitation work 
spending a sum of Rs. 29.33 lakhs. Besides, 
relief articles worth about Rs. 6.19 lakhs 
were distributed. 

Welfare Activity: The Mission spent a 
sum of about Rs. 42.54 lakhs by way of help 
to poor students, patients and aged and 
destitute men and women. 


Medical Service: The Mission did com¬ 
mendable work through its 9 hospitals and 
80 dispensaries including mobile ones. It 
served more than 45 lakh patients spending 
a sum of about Rs. 6.50 crores. 

Educational Activities: True to tradition 
the academic results of our educational 
institutions were excellent. The Mission 
conducted 1,561 educational institutions 
which had a total students’ strength of 
1,32,831. A sum of Rs. 21.32 crores was 
spent for this purpose. 

i 

Rural and Tribal Welfare Work: The 
Mission did extensive work in several rural 
and tribal areas of the country involving an 
expenditure of about Rs. 2.22 crores. 

Foreifui Work: Our overseas centres were 
mainly engaged in spiritual ministration. 

Excluding the Headquarters at Belur the 
Mission and Math had 77 and 75 branches 
respectively, in India and abroad. 

Ramakrishna Mission 
P.O. Belur Math, Dist, Howrah 
West Bengal 711 202 


Truth alone triumphs, and not untruth. Through truth alone the way to 
the gods lies, — Munduka Upanisad 
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The Wheel of Life and Death, by Philip 
Kapleau. Published by Rider, 20 Vauxhall 
Bridge Rd., London. 386 pages. C 8.95. 

Zen teacher Philip Kapleau addresses mainly 
the universal problem of death and dying, why wc 
fear death and how to cease being anxious and 
start preparing for it. Pointing out that the problem 
of fear of death has grown to alarming propor¬ 
tions in the West, he quotes from “The Strange 
Agony of Success”, a feature article written by 
D. Goleman in the New York Times. 24 August 
1986: ‘Tens of thousands of young people, are 
finding that in achieving business success today, 
they have distorted their lives and fallen into 
emotional turmoil...” The author notes also that 
the innocent suffer: “Fear of death”, writes 
Kapleau, “especially haunts the young, many of 
whom have come to believe that they may not 
live out their lives in our age of potential nuclear 
holocaust, mass executions, and imprisonments, 
wars of annihilation, rebellions, and world-wide 
terrorism." 

The author says that the sacred texts and 
modern commentaries in his book, if carefully 
studied, can help the dying achieve peaceful deaths, 
can even liberate them from painful bondage of 
birth and death, and can hearten the living by 
making them realize that death, like life, is also 
transitory. The book is ba.scd mostly cn a work¬ 
shop on ‘Death and Dying’ Mr. Kapleau conduc¬ 
ted a few years ago, but is drawn also from his 
experiences over many years as a teacher and 
lecturer. Handsomely bound and printed, the book 
is divided into five main parts on Death, Dying, 
Karma, Rebirth and Supplements. Some of the 
subdivisional topics arc Death, the concept ; Facing 
death : What it is that dies ; and different case 
histories of death and dying. The deaths of 
Socrates, Duncan Phyfe. ‘Leah* (1933-87), Seng- 
chao, Sri Ramana Mahara.shi, and Gautama the 
Buddha arc depicted. The following are some of 
the main points of The Wheel of Life and Death 
which have struck the reviewer as remarkable; 

First is the author's compassionate approach 
to people. His aim (as he states) is to help the 
reader learn to live fully with life at every moment 
and die serenely with death—not like someone 
about to be dragged kicking and screaming to the 
.scaffold, but like someone about to embark c-n 
an enticing adventure. 


Second is the author's point: (said first perhaps 
by Gertrude Stein), “You have to learn to doi 
everything, even to die,” One may keep in mind 
a candle burning. Its life and its death are 
inseparable. If the candle should begin to yearn 
for its ‘life’ and regret the wax that is being burnt, 
then you can imagine the confusion! So it is 
the ‘ego’ of the human being that dies. If we are 
strongly attached to the ‘things’ of life, our death 
and even the thought of it will be hard to bear. 
But, on the other hand, if wc are of a ‘giving 
nature' and truly love life, death will have no 
terror for us. Modern people who live in affluent 
societies, says the author, tend mostly to live for 
themselves and have well-developed .individuali¬ 
ties or egos. They consequently fear death which 
they conceive (rightly) as the loss of all their 
worldly trea.sures. For them even life itself be¬ 
comes a kind of sickness. The author agrees with 
Charles Peguy, whom he quotes: 

When a man lies dying 

he does not die from disease alone. 

He dies from his whole life. 

On the other hand, when the overinflated 
individual ego. or ‘1’ identifying itself with so 
many objects and emotions, gets reduced, then 
the transition of death also loses its pain. He 
who lives painfully has also to pass away in that 
fashion. But as Zen master Bunan put it; 

Die while alive 

And be thoroughly dead 

Then do what you will, 

■ All is good. 

The third remarkable thing is that Kapleau 
says that dying to the /, means freeing oneself 
from attacli.mcnts, from clinging to people, to 
wants, to hopes, to fantasies, even to ideals— 
(Poisoning the real with the ideal, as D. H. 
Lawrence put it). The author explains that 
“...birth and death are simply convenient labels 
we cling to because of our dualistically ensnared 
minds. ...The world we perceive is intellectually 
reconstructed and is not the real world. ...There¬ 
fore by training ourselves to live fully with life 
and die wholly with death at every moment, we 
are able to transcend both. ...Wc need to stop 
clutching at the momentary aspects of life and 
let go our preconceived notions of how things 
should or .should nojt be. Only then can we be 
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awakened to a whole new world—^greater, freer 
and more beautiful than the old ego-dominated 


In the Workshop, Jhc HOMEMAKER (house¬ 
wife, Ch. 1) asks: “What is a dignified death ?” 
And the author responds that it lies in being able 
to yield in the final moment to the inner mysterious 
force operating in the universe that takes over 
when all human self-striving ceases. It takes 
preparedness. 

Fourthly. Philip Kapleau oft'ers the practical 
wisdom of the East that death is not the end-all 
of existence for the individual. The denial of 
death so common in our culture, inevitably 
strengthens the fear of death. In fact, however, 
this denial is based wrongly on our common belief 
in an end of existence. But as there is no end 
of existence, there is no truth either in this con¬ 
cept of death. The author points out the advan¬ 
tage in accepting the Doctrines of Karma and 
Rebirth. He quotes journalist John Walters; 

“Acceptance of the theory of karma and 
rebirth will settle many problems regarding life 
which previously seemed insoluble. It brings a 
reasonable explanation to circumstances and events, 
to the tragedies and comedies of life that other¬ 
wise would make the world seem one vast madhouse 
or the plaything of a crazed deity. Belief in karma 
and rebirth results in a lasting sense of calm and 
understanding. Life ceases to anger and surprise 
us, death loses its terrors. No longer do we 
de.spairingly utter those useless words, ‘Why does 
God let such things happen ?' When misfortunes 
strike us, we realize that payment is being made 


for wrong actions in a previous life. I'he debts 
are being wiped out.” 

“And after all,” said the great Frenchman 
Voltaire, “it is no more surprising to be born 
twice than it is to be born once!” 

Fifth, and lastly, the author attempts to res¬ 
pond to all the often naive and childish questions, 
fears and doubts of ordinary people who seldom 
think analytically or deeply about death or put 
philosophy into practice. His answers are effec¬ 
tive, warmly put and unequivocal. The sections 
and chapters on *How to Face Death’; ‘Advice 
to the Terminally 111'; the discussions on crema¬ 
tions or burials, and the dilemma of pain, suicides 
and mercy deaths arc satisfying and interesting. 
Of absorbing interest arc the documented chapters 
on cases and evidence supporting rebirth and 
reincarnation. These arc persuasive, and the 
author claims, a part of the truth of the whole 
phenomena of human life and existence. All kinds 
of evidence for rebirth arc discussed - from the 
life of Edgar Cayce in Kentucky at the turn of 
the century, to the vivid accounts from the Tibetan 
Book of the Dead, depicting what arc accepted as 
universal truths of the death-to-rebirth transition. 

Readers familiar with the Lives and Teachings 
of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda will surely 
mark that there is nothing offensive or contradic¬ 
tory in The Wheel of Life and Death. Only there 
will be found dilTcrcnccs in emphasis and religious 
•terminology. Philip Kaplcau’s book is interesting 
and easy, and will be widely read. Many will 
find it stimulating and thought-provoking. 

Swanti Si vaprasadananda 
Mayavati. 


Even those engaged in worldly activities, such as olhce work or business, 
should hold to truth. Truthfulness alone is the spiritual di.scipline in the 
Kaliyuga (this age). —Sri Ramakrishna 
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Having taught the realization of non-dual 
Brahman, the Teacher now treats of the 
extinction of the mind as the sole means of 
realizing Brahman. 

tkacher: Wise son, leave off the mind 
which is a limiting adjunct giving rise to 
individuality, thus causing the great malady 
of repeated births and deaths, and realize 
Brahman. 

disciple: Master, how can the mind be 
extinguished ? Is it not very hard to do so ? 
Is not the mind very powerful, restive and 
ever vascillating ? How can one relinquish 
the mind ? 

teacher: To give up the mind is very 
easy, as easy as crushing a delicate flower, 
or removing a hair from butter, or winking 
your eyes. Doubt it not. For a self-posses¬ 
sed resolute seeker not bewitched by the 
senses, but by strong dispassion grown 
indifferent to external objects, there cannot 
be the least difficulty in giving up the mind. 

DISCIPLE : How is it so easy ? 

teacher : The question of difficulty arises 
only if there is a mind to leave off. Truly 
speaking, there is no mind. When told 
“There is a ghost here” an ignorant child 
is deluded into believing the existence of 
the non-existent ghost, and is subject to fear, 
misery and troubles, similarly in the untain¬ 
ted Brahman by fancying things that are 
not, as this and that, a false entity known 
as the mind arises seemingly real, function¬ 
ing as this and that, and proving uncontrol¬ 
lable and mighty to the unwaiy, whereas 
to the self-possessed, discerning seeker who 
knows its nature, it is epsy to relinquish. 
Only a fool ignorant of its nature says it is 
most difficult, 

DISCIPLE : What is the nature of mind ? 

teacher: To think this and that. In the 


absence of thought, there can be no mind. 
On the thoughts being extinguished the mind 
will remain only in name like the hom of 
a hare; it will vanish as a non-entity like 
a barren woman’s son, or a hare’s hom, or 
a flower in the sky. This is also mentioned 
in the Yoga Vdsisiha. 

DISCIPLE : How ? 

TEACHER : Vasistha says: “Listen, O Rama, 
there is nothing to speak of as mind. Just 
as the ether (akdsa) exists without form, so 
also the mind exists as the blank insentience. • 
It remains only in name ; it has no form. It 
is not outside, nor it is in the heart. Yet 
like the ether, the mind though formless 
fills all.” 

DISCIPLE : How can this be ? 

TEACHER: Wherever thought arises as this 
and that, there is the mind, ' 

DISCIPLE : If there be mind wherever 
there is thought, are thought and mind 
different ? 

teacher: Thought is the index of the 
mind. When a thought arises mind is infer¬ 
red. In the absence of thought, there can 
be no mind. Therefore mind is nothing but 
thought. Thought is itself mind, 

DISCIPLE : What is ‘thought’ ? 

teacher: Thought is imagination. The 
thought-free state is Bliss Supreme (Sivos- 
varupa). Thoughts are of two kinds; the 
recalling of things experienced, and unex¬ 
perienced. 

DISCIPLE: To begin with, please tell me 
what is ‘thought’, 

teacher : Sages say that it is nothing but 
to think of any external object as this or 
that, is or is not, thiswise or thatwise, etc. 


- From Advaita Bodha Deepika 
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A qualityproduct £tx>m 
Tata Steel 



‘Supersoccer’ brought to 
India by Tata Steel, the 
Company that cares for 
Indian sport. Ibe Company 
that has been the 
breeding ground for many 
outstanding spons 
personalities like Eyerest 
climber Bachendri 1^1, ace 
athletes Charles Borromeo 
and Edward Sequeira. 

Talent spotting is a 
continuous process under 
the Sports Co-ordinatitJtf 
Scheme operating at three 
levels—school, community 
and within the Company. 
Selected individuals get 
equipment of international 
standards and extensive 
coaching on Company- 
maintained sports Helds. 
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Soon, a Rs. 2'Crore sports 
complex will provide .still 
better facilities. 

The spirit of adventure 

The Tata Youth Adventure 
Centre inaugurated in 1982 
has now ov’er 40 affiliated 
clubs in and around 
Jamshedpur. It encourages 
and finances adventurous 
sports like mountaineering, 
skiing, gliding and 
pafatrooping. Trainees at 
Tata Steel learn these sports 
as a part of their training. 

Fitness, a way of life 

Each workday at Tata Steel 
begins with a five-minute 
set of exercises, and physical 
fitness ratings form part of an 


employee’s performance 
appraisal. To ensure a 
healthier, more prcxluctive, 
workforce. A unique 
extension of the ^irit of 
sport off the field. 

Tiscarc has ccMuc to 
mean hope in so many 
areas. Ranging from 
health services to sports 
pre^rammes. Employee 
welfare to community 
service. Rural 
development to relief 
and rehabilitation. 
Tiscare means many 
different things to many 
different people. 

To Tata Steel, it Is a 
continuing commitment 
to Improving the quality 
of life. 
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RAMAKRISHNA MATH, BARISHA 

HOME FOR THE AGED 

(FOR MEN ONLY) 

We take this opportunity to convey our grateful thanks to those 
philanthropic persons and institutions with whose kind contributions it 
has been possible so far to finish the construction up to second floor 
of the proposed six-storied residential main building of the said Home 
rnanaged by the monks of the Ramakrishna Order, which is the first 
cif its kind in North-eastern India. We are also glad to state that 
some old men have already been residing in the Home and the 
construction of its third floor is in progress. 

Now paucity of funds stands in the way of extending the works of 
construction of the said building with its other essentials to a successful 
completion of a grand project enabling it to take in a hundred persons 
in all. We, therefore, with all hope invite again the benevolent persons 
and institutions to send their tax-free generous contributions by Cheque/ 
Draft drawn in favour of RAMAKRISHNA MATH, BARISHA. 

A willing entrant to the Home may send a self-addressed and 
one-rupee stamped envelope (20cm x lOcm) along with a Bank Draft 
of Rs. 5/- only drawn in favour of RAMAKRISHNA MATH, BARISHA 
to have the Application Form & Rules and Regulations. 

Swami Gopeshananda 
President 

Ramakrishna Math 
Barisha 

59 Motilal Gupta Road 
Calcutta 700 008 

Phone ; 77-7222 


By Courtesy of: 

P. B. SIRK. AR & SONS 

Jewellers 

Sons and Grandson of Late B. Sirkar 

89 Chowringhee Road, Calcutta 700 020 
Phone: ^-8713 
We have no branch 
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Invest for a brighter future 
with Unit Trust 


Savings Schemes 
for All Your Dreams 




Unit Scheme 64 

For security. 100% liquidity and 
grcming returns. Plus pledging 
iacilitv.Last dividend declared :16%- 


Unit Linked Insurance Plan (ULIP) 

Life Insurance and free Accident Insurance 
coverage with high returns. Income Tax 
benefits under section 80C. 







Children's Gift Growth Fund (CGGF) 


Your gift to a child grows more than 12 fold in SI 
years. And get Gift Tax exemption too! 


Monthly Income Unit Scheme with Extra Bonus 
plus Growth (MISG)- 

Earn a regular monthly income while savings grow. 
Assured dividend at lS% p.a. paid monthly in advance. 
Capital appreciation after 5 years and bonus dividend after 
4 years. 


Growing Income Unit Scheme (GIUS) 

More than double your money In 5V4 years. Plus usual tax 
benefits. 
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The Divine Message 


How long is the night to the watchman; 
how long is the road to the weary; how 
long is the wandering of lives ending in 
death for the fool who cannot find the path! 

If on the great journey of life a man can¬ 
not find one who is better or at least as good 
as himself, let him joyfully travel alone; 
a fool cannot help him on his journey. 

‘These are my sons. This is my wealth.’ 
In this way the fool troubles himself. He 
is not even the owner of himself: how much 
less of his sons and of his wealth! 

If a fool can see his own folly, he in this 
at least is wise; but the fool who thinks he 
is wise, he indeed is the real fool. 

If during the whole of his life a fool lives 
with a wise man, he never knows the path 
of wisdom as the spoon never knows the 
taste of the soup. 

But if a man who watches and sees in 
only a moment with a ^ise man he soon 
knows the path of wisdom, as the tongue 
knows the taste of the soup. 

A fool who thinks he is wise goes through 
life with himself as his enemy, and he ever 
does-wrong deeds which in the end bear 
bitter fruit. 

For that deed is not well done when being 
done one has to repent; and when one must 
reap with tears the bitter fruits of the wrong 
deed. 


But the deed is indeed well done when 
being done one has not to repent; and when 
one can reap with joy the sweet fruits of 
the right deed. 

The wrong action seems sweet to the fool 
until the reaction comes and brings pain, 
and the bitter fruits of wrong deeds^have 
then to be eaten by the fool. 

A fool may fast month after month eating 
his food with the sharp point of a blade of 
kusa grass, and his worth be not a sixteenth 
part of that of the wise man whose thoughts 
feed on truth. 

A wrong action may not bring its reac¬ 
tion at once, even as fresh milk turns not 
sour at once: like a smouldering fire con¬ 
cealed under ashes it consumes the wrong¬ 
doer, the fool. 

And if ever to his own harm the fool 
increases in cleverness, this only destroys his 
own mind and his fate is worse than before. 

For he will wish for reputation, for prece¬ 
dence among the monks, for authority in the 
monasteries and for veneration amongst the 
people. 

‘Let householders and hermits, both, think 
it was / who did that work ; and let them 
ever ask me what they should do or not do.’ 
These are the thoughts of the fool, pufled up 
with desire and pride. 

Bhagavan Buddha —The Dhammapada 


EDITORIAL 


Nataraja—The Source 
of Arts 

According to Ananda Coomaraswamy. a 
pioneer historian of Art, and foremost inter¬ 
preter of Indian culture to the West, Bhakti 
and Yoga were the dominant motifs which 
governed early Indian Art. Sister Nivedita 
too voiced the same opinion. ‘Great Art- 
epochs of history are great religious epochs 

those historic moments at which the soul 
of man was most deeply smitten by the glory 
of Ideals. In accordance with this truth is 
the absolute agreement between Indian 
thought, and Indian Art...the fact that Art, 
like science—like religion—has her eyes 
upon the Unseen that transcends the seen ; 
that the yery crafts and industries of India 
are inspired and guided by the conviction 
that ‘mind alone is, and matter but appears 
to be’.i 

There is a natural tendency in the Indian 
mind to make everything an approach to 
God, to the innate divinity that is hidden 
by bewildering multiplicity. Appreciation of 
beauty (saundarya) and aesthetic enjoyment 
(rasdsvddd) are not exceptions. Beauty then 
is the transcendental perfection in things, 
which transcends the thing itself and estab¬ 
lishes a relationship with the Infinite. Beauty 
makes things fit to give joy to the spirit. 
However, aesthetic value is not an end- 
value, but only an instrumental value, 
a means for the Highest. Tiie ultimate value 
is Parama-Purmiirtha, or Moksa. 

1- Nivedita, The Complete Works of, (Cal¬ 
cutta: Sister Nivedita Girls’ School, 1967) Vol. Ill, 
p. 48. 


Moksa is the consummation of all the 
other human values— Dharma (the moral 
good), Artha (wealth), and Kama (pleasure). 
Therefore, all Art forms address themselves 
to the task of manifesting this perfection and 
strive to lead human beings towards the 
ultimate Goal of freedom. The view that 
aesthetic experience is akin to mystic experi¬ 
ence was advanced by the religious genius 
Plotinus of the third century A.D. Abhi- 
navagupta of Kashmir held that the aesthetic 
experience at the highest level is the experi¬ 
ence of the Self, the Atman as pure Bliss. 
At this level of experience the duality in 
creation—of subject and object —disappears 
through intense introspection. This is also 
the ‘Yoga of Ecstasy’ according to Patanjali. 
All things endowed with beauty and glory 
are aspects of God Himself, says the Gita 
in the tenth chapter. Divine Manifestations, 
verse 41: 

Yad-yad vibhutamat sattvam snmad 

urjitam eva vd 
tad-tad evdvagaccha tvain mania tefom&a 

sambhavani 

Sri Krishna says to Arjuna: 

Whatever glorious or beautiful or mighty 
being exists anywhere, know that it has 
sprung from but a spark of My splendour. 

Or, as the Svetdsvatara Upanisad men¬ 
tions: The manifold universe is God Him¬ 
self, Purusa evedani sarvam yad bhutam 
yac ca bhavyam...*‘The Cosmic Person is 
truly this whole world, whatever has been 
and whatever will be” (III, 15) 

This guiding inspiration breathes life and 
freshness into all forms of Art—dance, 
music, sculpture, painting, architecture, and 
iconography. They all represent spiritual 
and religious idealism. A p ainting , a statue 
or a temple structure manifests a religious 
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ideal to the devotee who contemplates it. 
It brings to the fore the object of devotion 
as if face to face with the Lover. It is only 
a means to visualization of profound spiri¬ 
tual truth. To the Indian mind Art is an 
effective expression of the Absolute. No¬ 
where in the world, perhaps, has the philo¬ 
sophy of Art been looked upon with such 
reverence or imbued with such lofty signi¬ 
ficance. The following fascinating classifica¬ 
tion attests to the transmundane nature of 
Art. 

There are three schools of the philosophy 
of Art: (i) the Rasa^Brahma-vdda (poetry, 
dance, drama); (ii) the Ndda-Brahma-vdda 
(music); and (iii) Vdstu-Brahma-vdda 
(architecture). According to the propounders 
of these schools. Art represents the Infinite— 
the timeless dimension. Temple architecture 
specially embodies spiritual ideas relating to 
the yogic centres ; and Indian grammar is 
also called the “treatise on &abda~Brahman'\ 

Bharata makes a bold assertion in his 
classical treatise that the creation of art is 
possible to him who has mastered all know¬ 
ledge and fully grasped the mystery of life 
and realized the oneness hidden ingeniously 
in the diversity. As the greatest authority on 
the art of dance and drama he assigns the 
supreme place to the Ndtya. He says: 

Na tajjmm na tavcilpdni 
na sd vidya na sd kald 
Ndsaii yoga na tatkarma 
natye' smin yanna drsyate 

""There is no art or science, no craft or 
skill or knowledge that is not covered hy 
the supreme art of ‘Ndtya* (dance)” 

Bharata’s Ndtya Sdstra enumerates one 
hundred and eight standard poses in the 
original dance of Nalaraja. On the four 
walls of the entrance at the Chidambaram 
temple, Tamil Nadu, all these unique pos¬ 
tures are depicted in stone sculpture. All 


the dancing images of the Nataraja have 
certain common features. One of the right 
hands always is seen to hold the damaru 
(drum) and another is always in abhaya- 
mudrd, assuring His protection. In one of 
the left hands the Lord holds the fire, and 
with the other He appears in the dance 
movement known as the gaja-hasta, or the 
auspicious graceful sway of the elephant’s 
trunk. Lord iSiva seems to point to his left 
foot which in the anugraha-mudrd bestows 
His Grace and blessings on the world. The 
fire denotes the infinite dkdia wherein the 
Lord draws back to Himself the cosmos at 
the end of time in the Great Dissolution 
(pralayd). Siva’s damaru also has another 
significance. It is sung by one of the Saiva 
saints thus: 

""Thy hand, holding the sacred drum has 
made and ordered the heavens anj earth 
and other worlds and innumerable souls” 

Is there a link between the sound of Siva’s 
damaru and the sounds of the natural world, 
of speech uttered by man or of the science 
of Sanskrit grammar ? What philosophies 
and Arts and Enlightenment have to do 
with the dry realm of Grammar proves to 
be a fascinating question. 

It is pointed out^ that enlightenment is a 
transcendental experience, and thus beyond 
words. Yet the rsis attempted repeatedly to 
clothe their experiences in words in order to 
lead mankind searching for ultimate Truth 
to the same experience. The well-thought- 
out, carefully constructed Grammar helps to 
make the language more precise, and aids 
in the comprehension of what the language 
is to express. 

Panini, the most celebrated Sanskrit 
grammarian, of the fourth century B.C, as 
legend says, heard the pure Ndda, the sound 

2- Encyclopedia of Eastern Philosophy and 
Religion (London: Rider, 1986) p. 265. 
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vibrations of Lord Siva’s damaru, and out 
of them he saw flashing before the mind’s 
eye fourteen verses of the deva-bhdsd (holy 
language). These Panini formed unto the 
basis for the Aftddhydyi, his famous Gram¬ 
mar considered even today as a standard 
work in Sanskrit. 

Nandikeswar Kdrikd, a later commentary 
affirms this. The fourteen verses form the 
bedrock of Sanskrit, thus providing the 
foundation for the Astadhydyi. The title 
(meaning a Work of eight chapters) was 
acclaimed as a stupendous effort and created 
a scientific and comprehensive system for 
grammar in the Sanskrit language. Later 
Patanjali wrote a monumental commentary 
on this Grammar of P^ini. 

In India the study of grammar was looked 
upon as a spiritual practice from the earliest 
limes. It is not strange that grammar, like 
the Arts, was permeated with spiritual fer¬ 
vour. It is not surprising that Vivekananda, 
who knew and represented the great religious 
spirit of the country significantly said: 
“Our sacred motherland is a land of religion 
and philosophy, the birthplace of spiritual 
giants—the land of renunciation where, and 
where alone, from the most ancient to the 
most modem times, there has been the 
highest ideal of life open to man.”3 

Whether it was Yaska’s (7th century B.C.) 
Nirukta (Etymology), or Panini’s Vydkarana 
(Grammar), or Patanjali’s Commentary 
(Mahdbhdsya), or Bhartrhari’s philosophy- 
grammar treatise, all were considered sacred 
books. Grammar was called an important 
Veddhsa or auxiliary of the Vedas. 

In the ancient days, when students acqui¬ 
red sufficient preparatory knowledge, then 
only were they allowed to commence study 

3- The Complete Works of Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashratna, 1989) Vol. Ill, 
p. 137. 


of the Vedas. In the beginning of his 
Nirukta, Yaska in unambiguous terms states 
that ‘Deity’ and ‘Self’ are flower and fruit 
of Speech— Devatddhydtme vd vdcah puspa- 
phale. Enquiries into the genesis and ulti¬ 
mate nature of Vdk, the Power of Speech 
(also regarded as a Goddess), led them into 
a sublime region of bliss and divine cons¬ 
ciousness. They visualized Brahman enshri¬ 
ned in the Varnamdld (alphabet). The 
Varnas (letters) are called Aksara which 
denotes their eternal existence and imperish¬ 
ability. 

The worship of the Sabda-Brahman, 
Logos, or Word which leads to mystical 
vision of the Absolute, was stressed by all 
the ancient grammarians. The words uttered 
by man (Sabda) are not the result of human 
thought and creation, but are the manifesta¬ 
tion of divine Consciousness. Man has not 
invented words or speech, but words and 
speech are the outward expression of Cons¬ 
ciousness, say the sages. Casting light on 
this, Swami Vivekananda said: “The idea 
that language was created by men—certain 
men sitting together and deciding upon 
words, has been proved to be wrong. So long 
as man has existed there have been words 
and language...Every idea that you have in 
the mind has a counterpart in a word; the 
words and the thought arc inseparable. The 
external part of one and the same thing is 
what we call ‘word’, and the internal part 
is what we call thought. No man can, by 
analysis separate thought from word.”^ 

On this profound Deity Vdk, or Sabda- 
Brahman, grammarians meditated and ente¬ 
red a dimension that lies beyond the confines 
of time and space, and there discovered that 
the Absolute Brahman is the Matrix of 
word or sound, and meaning. This "Doctrine 
of Sphota' marks the culmination of the 
mysticism of Grammar. Modem physics 

4. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 217. 
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says that sound is the product ol vibrations. 
The movement of the Spheres in the cosmos 
is said to produce a sound which can be 
heard by the Yogis contemplating the Divine 
Lord in deep meditation. 

According to science, sound vibrations are 
the waves created by energy passing through 
a medium causing resistance. Many new 
discoveries are being made in the field of 
Ultrasonics, Supersonics and Infrasonics. 

According to Tantra and Vedanta, sound 
or Sabda is the cause of everything. The 
universe is the outcome of the Divine Sound. 
The vibratory states of sound, audible and 
inaudible, which science has put to use for 
human welfare in communications, medicine 
and so on. is a later or gross manifestation 
of the Adi-Sahda or Primal Sound. This 
Sphota, or Anahata Dhvani is uncreate and 
suprasensory. The Lord Himself first mani¬ 
fested as the Name or ‘Word’ and then as 
Form. Thus the visible universe came into 
being. Behind the visible universe is the 
inexpressible, eternal Sphota. It is the eter¬ 
nal Mother of all ideas or names. Explaining 
this, Sri Ramakrishna once said: “It is a 
spontaneous sound constantly going on by 
itself. It is the sound of Pranava, OM. It 
originates in the Supreme Brahman and is 
heard by Yogis.”5 

During his Tantra sadhand, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna heard, arising naturally and unceas¬ 
ingly, everywhere in the universe, the 
Anahata Dhvani, the great Pramva sound 
which is the aggregate of all the sound of 
the universe. At that time he could under¬ 
stand the meanings of the cries of all the 
animals.^ 


5* The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras: 
Ramakxishna Math, Mylapore, 1985) p. 416. 

6- Swami Saradananda, The Great Master 
(Madras: Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 1978) 

p, m. 


Bhartfhari, the great philosopher-gramma¬ 
rian, was not only a Vaiyakarana (grtmt- 
marian), but was also an Advaitin, who 
beUeved in Sabdadvaita and Sattddvaita, 
that the ‘Word’ or Absolute is the Source of 
everything. According to him, all knowledge 
becomes manifest by virtue of its resting on 
the verbal matrix and is also illumined by 
words. All knowledge thus being linguistic, 
the distinctions of objects are traceable to 
distinctions among words. The view of 
metaphysical monism of words {Sabdadvaita) 
holds that the one word essence appears as 
this world of names and forms because of 
man’s imagination as explained by iSahkara’s 
Advaita. In support of this, grammarians 
made use of the doctrine of Sphota (that 
from which meaning bursts forth). They 
drew a distinction between the word and 
articulate sound, and made the wortl itself 
the bearer of meaning. Further, the gram¬ 
marians were interested in pointing out that 
the phonemes or articulate sounds by them¬ 
selves cannot constitute the word. Therefore, 
as bearer of meaning, the word is an indivi¬ 
sible entity, the Sabda-Sphota. 

Each thought must have a word to express 
it. but words need not necessarily have the 
same phonemes, or articulate sounds. Sounds 
vary according to different speakers in the 
world. They are produced within the spatio- 
temporal confines. But the ‘Word’ is indi¬ 
visible and eternal and has no spatial or 
temporal relations. This Reality, the Ground 
of all manifestation, is called Sphota or 
Sabda-Brahman by grammarians and Braha- 
man by Vedantins. Indian grammar as a 
distinct spiritual discipline was chiefly interes¬ 
ted in establishing the 'doctrine of word 
monism'. 

In the realm of music the splendid theory 
of Ndda-Brahman casts illumination on the 
mystery of sound. The tradition of musical 
art goes back to the Veda. It is said 

that the system of music expounded by 
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Bharata in his Natya-Sdstra evolved out of 
the Santa Veda. In Indian music the sound 
is not a mere sign of thought, feeling or 
emotion, but is an independent medium. 
Authorities on music say that music is the 
apprehension of Ndda (Primordial Sound) 
which is in the heart, and the Sriitis are only 
the medium through which it is expressed. 
Sruti is nothing but a manifestation of 
Ndda-Brahman. The relationship between 
Sruti and Ndda is that of the actual with 
the potential. 

Melody and rhythm of music have the 
power to elevate the mind to sublime heights 
and ultimately to lead one to the Supreme 
Realization. Ndda issues forth from the 
Absolute. This perpetual sound is grasped 
in deep meditation. Therefore Nddopdsand 
—^worship of music is Yogopdsand —the 
practice of Yoga. Both have a similar 
approach and aim. Music of pleasant sound 
easily brings under control the tempestuous 
mind and helps in concentration. As Henry 
Longfellow said, “Music is the universal 
language of mankind.” It is God who mani¬ 
fests Himself as beauty in all things, as the 
greatness in human beings, and as the melody 
of music. 

The Damaru-Ndda of Lord 5iva creates 
the universe and all beings. This is seen in 


the highest mystical experience. Daksa’s 
prayer to Siva in the Mahdbhdrata reflects 
the epitome of the Lord’s unsurpassed glory 
as an Artist and the Fount of all Arts: 

Silpikah silpdndm iresthah sarvasilpapra- 

vartakah 

'‘Lord, You we that Artist, the grecUest 

of all Artists and the Promulgator of all 

wtsr 

The Gita explains this profound concept 
in one of its wonderful verses: 

Urdhva-mulam adhah-Sdkham asvatthem 

prdhur avyayam... 

"The scriptures' speak of the eternal 

As'vattha, the World Tree, whose roots 
are in the Most High...” (XV. 1) 

The truth of this finds an apt illustration 
in the magnificent image of the dancing Siva. 
The image is not a product of the poet’s rich 
brain, but is a supramental vision of Reality, 
seen by the ancients, and seeable by mystics 
of the modern age as well. The cosmic 
dance of Nataraja is a marvellous synthesis 
of Dvaita and Advaita and may also be 
regarded as a confluence of Bhakti, Jhdna, 
Karma and Yoga. Therefore, it is no wonder 
the idol has been appreciated and adored 
by saints, devotees, artists and even scientists 
down the ages. 


Anyone who had the good fortune of being with the Mother for any length 
of time, would have witnessed how she did all her work untiringly and lived 
in the world without any self-centredness and external compulsions. The only 
compulsion she felt was the desire to relieve the sufferings of all. 


—Swami Saradananda 









Unpublished Letters 

The fottowing letters of the disciples and admirers of Swaml Viveka- 
nanda are coming to the light of the printed page for the first time. 
During the SwamVs lifetime and for long afterward, the devotees 
retained a wonderful reverence and loyalty for the great Swami. Going 
through the letters readers are moved to sense the profound spiritual 
relationship they had with the beloved Guru, 

For long years these unpublished letters have lain in the archives of 
the Vedanta Society of Southern California, U.S.A. We are grateful to 
the authorities for making them available to us for publication in this 
Journal. 


From Christine Greenstidel (1148 Beau brin 
St., Detroit} —to Mrs, Betty Leggett 

August 18, 1917 

My dear Mrs. Leggett, 

When your telegram came I remembered 
that from someone, somewhere, sometime 
ago 1 heard that you were in this country. 
In the infinity of the last few months, it, 
together with other things, quite escaped my 
memory. 

When Frank Alexander came to Detroit 
a year ago last May, he was ilL He had had 
congestion of the lungs in California from the 
effects of which he never recovered. He 
was in no condition to work but there was 
nothing else to be done. He got back his 
old position on the “Free Press” and not 
only did the regular work but three nights 
a week: worked overtime. He developed 
tubercular trouble. He hoped to get help 
from Christian Science and was treated by 
his old friend Dr. Carr and others. He grew 
steadily worse, and in April being unable to 
continue work, he returned to his friends the 
Rhodehamels in San Francisco. Mrs. R—tells 


me that he had -several severe hemorrhages 
as well as constant night sweats. He deci- 
ded to come back to Detroit but they knew 
that his days were numbered. He had,been 
in Detroit only a day or two when he deve¬ 
loped appendicitis. He was taken .to the 
hospital and operated upon but from the 
first there was practically no hope. He had 
no resistance and the fact that he lived a 
week astonished the doctors. He had no 
pain whatever from first to last. For this 
he was so grateful. He was conscious to 
the very end and knew. Three days before 
he told me that Swamiji was calling him. 
gave me some directions, sent messages to 
his friends and said goodbye. “Death is 
only re-birth,” he said. He was not afraid. 
Never had I seen him so calm. Several 
times during the year he told me that when 
he left India, he knew. In speaking of his 
Indian experiences, he always said, “I have 
lived. What does it matter whether this body 
goes now or later ?” He became master of 
himself in a most marvellous way. I could 
not have believed it had I not seen it. He 
was in very truth Swamiji’s child. Had he 
lived ten years longer he would have moved 
the world—spiritually, of course I mean. 
What Swamiji began, he would have carried 
fonvard. What a tragedy it seems to be! 

He was always so grateful for the oppor- 
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tunities you gave him and his personal feel¬ 
ing for you was deep. 

Are you likely to pass through Detroit ? 
I should so much like to see you. 

Ever sincerely yours, 
Christine Greenstidel 

* • • 

From Romain RoHand to 
Swami Shivmanda 

Villemeaux. (Vand) 
Swami Villa Olga 
Sept. 12, 19'27 

Dear and respected Swami Shivananda: 

Allow a Frenchman who' profoundly 
admires Sree Ramakrishna to address himself 
to you, who had the good fortune to be his 
personal disciple. 

A year ago. my sister Madeleine Rolland 
and myself read the “Life of Sree Rama- 
krishna” and the other publications which 
have been dedicated to him by the Advaita 
Ashrama. I want to make known to the 
West that Divine Source of Love and Light. 
Nothing is more necessary to the humanity 
of our time, than this revelation of the 
harmonious unity of all religious faiths, than 
this communion with God manifold in form 
and yet Himself without form, who is the 
Being of all living beings. 

But it is an extremely delicate task to 
translate (that is to say transpose) into a 
western book a personality so fundamentally 
Indian as that of Sree Ramakrishna. For 
certain of his religious experiences would be 
incomprehensible to almost all the European 
public and will ever run the risk of conceal¬ 
ing the most essential qualities of his life and 
thought, which could be a powerful benefit 
(assistance) to it. That is why I am proceed¬ 
ing slowly; I am waiting until there appears 
in myself a living and true harmony of the 
work which I wish to write. 

Jit is very precious to me to be able to 


communicate directly with you, who saw 
with your own eyes this extraordinary man. 
Our epoch, too intellectualistic as it is. has 
a tendency to doubt the human existence of 
all the superhuman personalities of history. 
Even when it pretends to respect the lofty 
ideals of which they were the torches, it sees 
in them only symbols created by the spirit 
of a race and of an age; one sees today 
those who deny that Jesus or Buddha had 
ever existed. It will not be slow in doing 
the same for Sree Ramakrishna, if his living 
witnesses do not leave in writing the proof 
of his life amongst them on the earth. . 1 
should like to make known to the European 
public your direct testimony. 

I wish also to ask you some enlightenment 
on an important question: the problem of 
suffering with Ramakrishna. 1 have read 
lately an excellent article in the Prabuddha 
Bharata on the question of “Service” with 
Vivekananda and Ramakrishna, in which it 
was maintained that the great disciple had 
only drawn out the consequences of his 
Master’s teaching—of his “adoration of the 
divine in man” & that there was no disagree¬ 
ment between them. But it appears to me 
that the more essential feature of the per¬ 
sonality of Vivekananda was the mournful 
and heroic obsession of universal suffering 
and of evil to fight against or to console. Is 
it not the (same) central idea, quite different 
from the universal divine vision, which 
filled Ramakrishna with an ecstasy of joy 
and with great faith in the Eternal ? 

What was his attitude with regard to the 
cruel injustice of nature and of society of 
unfortunate people and of those who oppres¬ 
sed or persecuted ? Was he content simply to 
love them ? Did he not seek to help them 7 
and has he not precisely destined his great 
disciple Vivekananda to do that work ? 

Believe me, dear Swami Shivananda 

Yours affectionately, 

Romain Rolland 





The Mother of All 


SWAMI ATMASTHANANDA 

Based on the author’s talks delivered at Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, Calcutta, readers here become familiar with another intinuUe perspec¬ 
tive of the'life of Sri Sarada Devi ‘Refuge of all beings’. The Swami is Assis¬ 
tant Secretary of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, Belur Math and is a 
senior monk of the Order. 


It was forty years ago at the lonely cottage 
of the Ramakrishna Ashrama at Kishenpur 
—a wintry morning, about seven o’clock. 
The golden rays of the December sun were 
just beginning to shed their pleasant warmth. 
At a distance the Shivalik ranges could be 
seen as if lost in meditation, and all around 
were many blossoming shrubs and trees. 
Somewhere in the ravine below a brook 
could be heard rushing noisily past the 
ashrama. Some Himalayan songbirds were 
singing out an aubade. The birthday of the 
Holy Mother was only a day or two away. 
Seated on a carpet inside the cottage was 
Swami Jagadanandaji, a senior monk. 
Vedanta scholar and disciple of the Mother. 
Another one was seated on the carpet too, 
a young newly ordained sannyasi, eager to 
learn Vedanta from him. The young monk 
began: 

“It is po.;sible to grasp, to understand a 
little of the immense spirituality of Sri 
Ramakrishna. It can at least be inferred to 
some extent. But in the case of the Holy 
Mother, we are unable to form an idea of 
her depth, however much we ponder on it. 
How many scholars and savants used to 
go to Sri Ramakrishna! And Dakshineswar 
where he practised so many spiritual disci¬ 
plines, what a wonderful place it was! But 
Mother attained all her spiritual realization 
in such a silent, unobtrusive and natural way, 
even while bearing the burden of so many 
household responsibilities and chores. Really, 

2 


Sir. it is something mysterious, unpreceden¬ 
ted, incomparable!” 

“Right you are! ” exclaimed Jagadanandaji. 
“It is not possible to understand Mother. 
How great she was, how deep she was, who 
indeed was this Mother—it is not possible 
for us to know. All we know is, she is 
Mother.” While he was talking thus*about 
the Mother, the venerable old Swami was 
overwhelmed with emotion, and tears started 
rolling down his cheeks. Observing how even 
a man of knowledge, well established in 
Vedanta, looked upon the Holy Mother, we 
think none but a foolhardy person would 
attempt a simplistic portrayal of her liie and 
greatness. But then, our Motner is of such 
nature that every one of her children thinks 
that he knows his Mother well. Not only 
this, he thinks that nobody else knows her 
quite so well as he does! Mother also never 
rejected anyone as her child, so even the 
foolhardy feel encouraged. In her house an 
ignoramus has as much right as a learned man. 
She herself said once: “I am the Mother of 
the virtuous and the Mother of the wicked. 
I am the Mother of the good and the Mother 
of the bad....Whoever addresses me as 
‘Mother’, I am his or her Mother. 1 am the 
Mother of all.” Now let us see how this 
great Mother of the Universe, who herself 
behind the veil of modesty, appears to an 
ordinary mind limited by ignorance. 

Hindu mythology and epics have given a 
high place to the ideal of chastity in marri- 
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age, in the sense of one-pointed devotion to 
one’s husband. Sita’s accompanying her 
husband to the forest. SavitrT’s devotion to 
Satyavan and her victory over the King of 
Death, and Vishnupriya’s embracing the 
ascetic life after Chaitanya Mahaprabhu's 
ordination into sanny^a, are all well known 
examples of wifely chastity. Then there were 
the spiritually illumined women exemplified 
by the Brahma-vad'mis (Knowers of Brah¬ 
man) of the Upanisads and the saintly nuns 
in Christianity and Buddhism. But, we 
think, in the history of mankind the Ideal 
of Motherhood, universal motherhood, was 
really originated and fully expressed for the 
first time by the Holy Mother, Sri Sarada 
Devi. 

Of course, everybody knows of the love, 
devotion and sacrifice of an ordinary mother 
for her own children. And how precious it 
is to us. but that expression and unfailing 
example of motherly love towards all— 
approaching perfect universal motherhood— 
is unique and noti-pareil in the life of Sarada 
Devi. The ideal of ‘God of all’ has been 
exemplified in the lives of Krishna, Christ 
and others. But the Ideal of ‘Mother of all’ 
is a startlingly new phenomenon in the world. 
How many types of relationships an ordinary 
individual has to enter into every day—as 
father or mother, husband or wife, son or 
daughter, master or servant, doctor or 
patient, shopkeeper or customer, and so on! 
But has ever a woman demonstrated perfect 
equanimity and same-sighted motherhood 
for all creatures of the universe as did 
Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother ? Rarely, can 
one ever find her likeness even in the whole 
history of religion and spirituality. 

The lowly grass and the mighty tree— 
both have their origin in the earth. The 
thorny cactus and the fragrant jasmine— 
both sprout from the ground ; there they all 
grow. Hence the earth is called ‘Mother- 
Earth’. She gives birth and sustenance to 


all living beings without any distinction. She 
rejects none. 

God incarnates Himself on earth as the 
Avatar. There is a special manifestation of 
divinity in the Avatar. The scriptures declare 
that the coming of the Avatar is to protect 
the virtuous and punish the wicked. That 
means, the Avatar functions on the basis of 
acceptance and rejection. 

In Hindu philosophy God’s Incarnation 
is always associated with :§akti, the Divine 
Power, God comes to Earth in various, 
forms in different countries at different 
periods in history and incarnates Himself. 
In some forms the Avatar reveals the terrible 
aspect of Godhood, in some forms He 
reveals God as the Teacher of mankind. 
All these manifestations are within the ambit 
of :Sakti. The noblest manifestation of Sakti, 
however—Universal Motherhood, had never 
been popularly associated with the Avatar 
previously. It was only in this most recent 
Avatarhood. of Sri Ramakrishna, that we 
find His much acclaimed association with the 
Divine Mother, the Primal Energy of the 
Universe. 

When we turn to the life of Sri Sarada 
Devi, we find that she was nothing else than 
the Mother of All. It is well known that she 
did not care for any other attribute, and 
never wanted anyone to look upon her in 
any other way except ‘as Mother’. The 
Avatar’s consideration of virtue and vice, 
or acceptance and rejection, was practically 
absent in her life. Besides, most amazingly, 
she was utterly unencumbered by any of the 
splendour found associated with Avatars or 
other great figures in religion. She had also 
no need to take birth under the compulsion 
of historical circumstance, as the Avatars 
had. But she was the Fountain or Source 
of the Universal Creative Power. Where 
there is creation, where there is birth, there 
is motherhood. Motherhood itself is the 
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First Cause. There is no cause beyond that. 
The Divine Mother is the uncaused Cause 
of the Universe. 

It was this divine Motherhood of God 
that Sri Sarada Devi revealed in her artless 
statement: “If any child of mine gets cove¬ 
red with dust or dirt, I myself have to wash 
him and take him on my lap.” She had 
totally transcended all the polarities of life— 
virtue and vice, good and bad, knowledge 
and ignorance, purity and impurity. She 
had no need to undergo any austere disci¬ 
pline to attain this, for it was natural to her. 
She Herself is the Creatrix of all diversity! 
Sri Sarada Devi is the fullest manifestation 
of Mother Power. The Avatar may accept 
certain people and reject certain others. But 
the Mother accepts all—including those 
rejected by the Avatar. She is ever ready to 
lake anyone onto her lap. No need of fear 
of punishment from her, she gives only 
protection and indulgence to everyone. 

Mother-Power is eternal and universal. 
Differences in birth and caste do not affect 
its universality. On the contrary, it mellows 
the harshness of contemporary social rules 
and customs. The flow of Mother’s love 
breaks down all walls of separation. On her 
lap Swami Saradananda and Amjad were 
alike—two sons. In her arms and at her 
feet ‘Gopal’s mother’ and the ‘mad aunt’; 
the world-.'•enowned Swami Vivekananda 

and the drunk Padmavinode, all arc equal. 

• 

Although the Holy Mother treated all as 
her children, she did not ignore anybody’s 
temperament or basic attitude towards life. 
Sri Ramukrishna used to follow certain 
customs and tradiitions of orthodox Hin- 
dui.sm. The Mother also observed them in 
her worship of the Master. Once when she 
was getting down from a bullock-cart, some 
sweets which had been brought for the 
Master’s worship fell down and so could 
not be offered. The Mother remarked then, 


“The sweets have been polluted by the touch 
of people belonging to other castes. The 
Master could not eat such things. That is 
why they fell down. There is no need to 
grieve over the loss.’’ 

The Holy Mother used to tell her children: 
“At the time of your death I will be there 
with you. But if you want to live in peace 
right now, do what I ask you to do.’’ The 
embodiment of purity that she was. she was 
eager to purify them before they finally went 
to her. 

Sri Ramakrishna himself established her 
in the all-embracing, all-forgiving universal 
Motherhood. This was remarked upon one 
time by the Mother herself: “The Master 
had the attitude of mother towards every¬ 
body in the world. It is to spread and glorify 
that attitude that the Master has left jne on 
earth this time.’’ Was it because he looked 
upon her as the Mother of all that he offered 
the last oblation of his austerities to her ? 

Sri Ramakrishna was very particular about 
purity in personal conduct and could not 
bear the company of immoral persons. Once 
he noticed a woman who had led a rather 
loose life in her youth frequenting the room 
where the Holy Mother stayed. He asked 
the Mother: “Why is that woman here? 
She is a public woman. Why talk with 
her ?’’ The Mother simply said, “She now 
talks only of God. What is the harm in 
that ?’’ She continued to allow the unfor¬ 
tunate woman to visit her as before. Can a 
mother reject her child who has sought the 
refuge of her lap ? There are numerous 
such touching incidents in her life. 

When people brought gifts of fruits, sweets 
and other things to Sri Ramakrishna, he 
would usually send those things to Holy 
Mother who would promptly distribute 
them to the women devotees and others who 
stayed with her or who visited. One day the 
Master Wanted to caution her about this 
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‘thriftless habit’. But the Mdther walked 
away with such a grave expression on her 
face that the Master felt uneasy and sent 
somebody to pacify her. She could never 
brook any interference with her motherly 
affections toward the devotees or to unfor¬ 
tunate ones. 

Didn’t the Mother reprimand or punish 
anyone ? Of course she did—but only to 
set right the behaviour or purify the minds 
of those children who had erred. When 
Harish, whose brain had been deranged by 
poison administered by his wife, became 
threateningly aggressive, the gentle and bash¬ 
ful Sri Sarada Devi assumed that terrible 
aspect of the Divine Mother known as 
Bagalamukhl and dealt with him severely. 
But the drubbing that Harish received that 
day at her hands cured him of his madness. 
He afterwards went to a holy place and 
spent his time in spiritual practice. As one 
famous Sanskrit hymn by Sankara puts it, 
‘There can be a bad son {kuputra), but there 
can never be a bad mother {kumata)* A 
mother may scold or punish, but will never 
curse her children. It is only her love that 
gives the mother the authority to punish her 
children. When she punishes, it is only for 
the child’s good. 

One day Sri Ramakrishna was sitting on 
the small cot and Sri Sarada Devi was 
sweeping the floor of his room. Unexpectedly 
she stopped sweeping and asked. '*Who am 
I to you ?” Without a moment’s hesitation, 
the Master replied. “You are my blissful 
Divine Mother." Sri Sarada Devi had become 
‘Mother’ to Sri Ramakrishna! A husband 
looking upon his wife as mother!—this is 
almost an inconceivable thing. On another 
occasion. Holy Mother was massaging the 
Master’s feet. She asked him, “How do 
you regard me ?” Again, his reply was at 
once forthcoming: “The Mother who is in 
the (Kali) temple, the Mother who gave 
birth to this body, the same Mother is now 


massaging my feet. Really, / see you as the 
true form of the Blissful Mother." 

Sri Ramakrishna never addressed the Holy 
Mother by using the familiar pronoun "tuV 
(thou), but always used the more respectful 
word 'tumi' (you). The Master discharged 
all the normal duties of a husband to bis 
wife, and yet they both lived immaculately 
pure lives. Their relationship never descen¬ 
ded to the physical level. Sri Ramakrishna’s 
performance of the SodaSi worship, in which 
he regarded his wife as the Deity, was in 
fact a ritual transfiguration of Sri Sarada 
Devi into the Divine Mother of the Universe.- 
With that, Sri Ramakrishna brought her to 
equality with himself, put the seal on her 
divinity, and she has remained the Blissful 
Mother ever since. 

At Jayrambati, the mother of Holy 
Mother, Shyamasundari Devi, had a special 
affection for her eldest daughter. It is cus¬ 
tomary for Hindu mothers sometimes to 
address their own daughters a.s ‘Ma’ (mother). 
Shyamasundari Devi also used to do that. 
But she thought of her daughter not as an 
ordinary mother, but as Goddess Laksmi 
Herself. One day she asked her divine 
daughter: “Who indeed are you, my darl¬ 
ing ? Will I ever be able to understand 
your true nature ?” And she used to say to 
the Holy Mother. “May I have you as my 
daughter again!” (meaning in her next 
birth). Mother’s younger brother, known to 
her devotees as ‘Uncle Kali’, reminiscing 
about the love and care with which she 
looked after him and his other brothers in 
their childhood, used to say, ‘’Our sister is 
Laksmi (Goddess of Fortune) incarnate.” 
Her nieces and sisters-in-law, some of whom 
used to give much trouble to Mother, even 
after they were grown up, were nevertheless 
conscious of her divinity. Even distant 
relatives, some of whom were older than the 
Mother, used to look upon her as their own 
Mother. 
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Once during the worship of the Goddess 
Jagaddhatri at Jayrambati, a pious Brahmin. 
Ramhriday Ghoshal. of a neighbouring 
village entered the place where the Goddess 
was enshrined. There he saw the Holy 
Mother sitting completely quiet, absorbed 
in meditation. He kept his eyes fixed on her 
for a long time, for, as he told later, he 
could not make out who was the Deity and 
who was the Mother! A pious woman of 
Jayrambati, who was one of the Mother’s 
companions from her childhood, known to 
the devotees as Aunt Bhanu (Bhanu Pisi), 
had a vision of the Holy Mother as a goddess 
with four arms. There was another poor 
woman, ‘Mrigendra’s mother’, who used to 
prepare popped rice {mudi) and do other 
odd jobs in the Mother’s home at Jayrambati. 
She used to see now and then Holy Mother 
in a celestial form. She regarded Holy 
Mother as the Goddess Rajarajeswarl. 

Members of Sri Ramakrishna’s family as 
well, at Kamarpukur, used to revere Sarada 
Devi as the Mother. The Master’s young 
nephew Shivaram was Mother’s godson. One 
morning he suddenly appeared at Jayram¬ 
bati just to .see the Mother. In the evening 
Mother asked him to return to Kamarpukur 
as he was supposed to do worship there, but 
Shivaram. after going a short distance, 
returned and fell down at Holy Mother’s 
feet crying, “Mother, tell me what will be 
my lot!” Though the Mother tried to con¬ 
sole him, he wouldn’t be pacified. “You 
have to take over my bufden,” he insisted, 
“and tell me that you are w/iat you had 
earlier told me you were." On an earlier 
occasion Mother had admitted to Shivaram 
that she was the Divine Mother KalT. Now, 
unable to bear the earnest entreaties of 
Shivaram, she placed her hands on his head 
and declared jn a solemn voice, "Yes, that 
is so." This sent a thrill through Shivaram. 


He lifted his head and. kneeling before her, 
chanted the well-known ‘Salutation Hymn’ 
of the Chandi beginning: "Sarva-mangala- 
mangalye...** He went away fully convinced 
that the Holy Mother was the wielder of 
people’s destiny. Shivaram’s elder sister’s 
name was Laksmi. A widow from her child¬ 
hood and an advanced adept in the Vaish- 
nava mode of sddhana, spiritual practice, she 
always looked on the Master and the Holy 
Mother as non-different from each other. 

Orthodox Hindu widows arc prohibited 
by custom from wearing ornaments, red- 
bordered saris, and so on. But the Holy 
Mother wore them in obedience to the Master 
whom she saw several times in visions after 
his passing away. This was regarded by 
some of the people of the village as a breach 
of law, and many gave in to the temptation 
of malicious thoughts and idle gossip.. Holy 
Mother was then staying in the village after 
the Master’s passing away and felt wounded 
when some of those remarks reached her 
ears. But Prasahnamayi, the much respec¬ 
ted daughter of Dharmadas Laha of Karaar- 
pukur, the friend and benefactor of the 
Master’s father, came to her rescue. Pras- 
annamayi silenced the scandal-mongers by 
declaring, “Gadai (the Master’s childhood 
name) and Gadai’s wife are divine beings.” 
Dhani, the poor blacksmith woman who was 
Gadai's nursemaid, and her sister Shankari 
also held the same view. Gadai’s classmate 
Ganesh Ghoshal once came to see the Holy 
Mother. When she proceeded to bow down 
before him, he protested vehemently that it 
would be inauspicious for a son to be saluted 
by his mother. Saying so, he himself fell 
on his knees and saluted her. It is obvious 
that almost everyone in Kamarpukur recogni¬ 
zed the divine Motherhood of Sri Sarada 
Devi in some form or other. 

(To be concluded) 



Sri Ramakrishna Touched Them 
—Navachaitanya Mitra 

SWAMI PRABHANANDA 

Continuing his series of articles, the resourceful author tells us more about 
yet another of the lesser known personalities who came into close contact 
with Sri Ramakrishna and whose names are mentioned in Sri Rdmakrsna 
Kathamrta. Swami Prabhananda is Assistant Secretary of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission, Belur Math. 


It is not known exactly when Navachaitanya 
Mitra of Konnagar came in contact with Sri 
Ramakrishna for the first time. It might 
have been in the last part of 1878 or the 
early part of 1879, and it was at Dakshin- 
eswar. Rather tall in height and fairly 
strongly built with sharp features, Nava¬ 
chaitanya had worked for the British 
Government almost half his sixty years when 
he met Sri Ramakrishna. Till then Nava¬ 
chaitanya knew little about the Master. 
Crossing the Ganga one day by country boat, 
he came to Dakshineswar to sec the Saint. 
There he found a middle-aged calm figure, 
an intelligent face beaming with joy, a man 
confident in his realizations and with 
unbounded faith in God. That was Sri 
Ramakrishna around 1878. Gazing intently 
at the Master, Navachaitanya could hardly 
assess the strange man sitting in front of 
him. Nevertheless, he realized he was in the 
presence of a flood of divine love, the pro¬ 
fundity of which he could barely surmise, 
but he was captivated. Also, he felt a tug 
at his heart strings. Mystical yet rational 
was the Saint’s demeanour ; charged with 
loving concern for others wcie his words 
and actions; rather inexplicable but com¬ 
pelling was the atmosphere that surrounded 
Sri Ramakrishna. Navachaitanya’s soul was 
stirred. 

Navachaitanya Mitra, later endearingly 
called Nabaichaitanya, or simply Nabai by 


Sri Ramakrishna. belonged to Konnagar’s 
Mitra family renowned for its piety, charity 
and progressive outlook. His father, Pitam- 
bar, owned some landed property and was 
engaged in a clerical job under the British 
Government. After several assignments in 
different towns of the then United Provinces, 
he was transferred to Calcutta. Born some 
place in the U.P., Navachaitanya had his 
school education in some of the towns where 
his father served. His childhood was happy 
and secure in the middle class household 
where he grew up sharing the values of his 
God-fearing parents. Following the footsteps 
of his father he joined in the Government 
.service and worked at Rawalpindi, Lahore 
and Lucknow. Finally Navachaitanya secu¬ 
red a suitable government job at Calcutta 
and .settled there. By his humility, soft 
temperament and concern for others 
Navachaitanya endeared himself to all. But 
strong-willed and sincere in his faith and 
practices, he always appeared as somewhat 
uncompromising in his attitude to religion. 

He married Satyabhama. a devout lady, 
known for her simplicity and generous 
heart. They had two sons, Atulkrishna and 
Pratuikrishna and four daughters, Suhasini, 
Subhasini, Pramodini and Amodini.t Self 
contented though he was. Navachaitanya 

t* Most of the information about the family 
has been furnished by Amarendranath Mitra, a 
great grandson of Navachaitanya Mitra. 
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experienced several swings of domestic 
happiness—lost some and recovered some— 
typical of a middle class Bengali family. He 
survived Satyabhama by about two decades. 
Against this, particularly after settling at 
Konnagar, Navachaitanya distinguished him¬ 
self over the years by his musical talent and 
his devotion to spiritual practices. 

At a tender age Navachaitanya became 
attracted towards the family deity, Gopinath 
Jeu, encouraged by his devout mother who 
showed deep passion for serving the Deity. 
As an adult he developed a strong desire to 
have direct communion with Him. His great 
grandfather, whose name was Ramdas Mitra, 
had earlier lived at Barisha in the outskirts 
of Calcutta and had once gone to Vrindavan 
on receiving some instruction in a dream. 
Taking the cue from the dream, Ramdas 
searched out the stone image of Radha- 
govinda he had dreamt of, and returning 
home he installed the image in a newly 
constructed temple in the southern part of 
Konnagar. (The temple is still extant and 
now is at the address 11 & 12 Amritalal 
Banerjee Street.) Before this Ramdas had 
purchased three acres of land with two ponds 
and constructed a three-storied building there. 
With this building many memories are asso¬ 
ciated with the Saint of Dakshineswar. After 
the installation Ramdas renamed the Deity 
Gopinath Jeu. This occurred in 1055 V.S. 
(during the 17th century x.d.). By planting 
trees and scented flowers Ramdas created a 
pleasant atmosphere around the place. Also 
he erected a Dolmanch and Rdsmanch (sites 
for festivals to Sri Krishna and Sri Chaitanya) 
at th^ north-west corner of the temple. To 
enable the offering of cooked food to the 
temple Deity Ramdas, according to scriptural 
injunctions, dedicated the temple in favour 
of the family priest. Later, to ensure unin¬ 
terrupted worship of the Deity in future. 
Ramdas executed a Devottar Deed for the 
land and building he possessed at Konnagar 


and also for the two plots of land, one of 
twenty-six bighas at Lakshmikantapur, and 
another of twenty-four bighas at Uttarpara 
Chanditala, which he endowed for the pur- 
pose.2 Devoutly attached to Gopinath Jeu, 
Navachaitanya tried to earn the favour of 
the Lord through singing of devotional songs. 
In this he was a great adept. 

Sprawling across more than 4.33 sq. kms. 
of land, modern Konnagar lying on the 
western side of the Ganga, is now dotted 
with chimneys of industries and residential 
quarters. In early days however it was a 
prosperous village, mentioned in Bipradas 
Piplai’s Manasa Mangal, composed in a,l>. 
1495. As a seat of learning its celebrity 
reached its peak during the days of Ananda- 
chandra Bhattacharya Sarvabhauma in the 
later half of the 17th century. The Christian 
missionaries of Serampore opened over a 
hundred elementary .schools throughout 
Bengal, including one at Konnagar during 
1817-18. Sivchandra Dev founded the 
Konnagar High School as early as 1855. 
With the growth of European trade and 
industry Konnagar rose to prominence. Early 
in the 19th century there was a dock where 
small ships were built. A number of indus¬ 
trial undertakings based on jute, cotton, iron, 
etc. turned the quiet village into an industrial 
town. In the course of its urbanization it 
formed a ward of Serampore in 1865 and 
earned the status of a municipality in 1944.® 
The twelve Siva temples, arranged in two 


2- On 27 January 1864, Amritalal Mitra, 
Navachaitanya Mitra, Nandalat Mitra. and Navin- 
chandra Mitra—all the four descendants of Ramdas 
Mitra, executed a deed of partnership before the 
Deputy Registrar of Deeds, Serampore, T. W. 
Bray, with the stipulation that every one of them 
would he legally and morally bound to worship 
the Deity, Gopinath Jeu, so long he continues 
to enjoy the property of land and building dedi¬ 
cated to Gopinath Jeu. 

3* Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, West Bengal 
District Gazetteers, Hooghly, 1972. 
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groups on either side of a broad gAa/ leading 
to the Ganga. is famous. The Vaisnava 
influence culminated in the setting up k a 
Haribhaktipradayinl Sabha in 1870. Among 
the luminaries of the 19th century which may 
be mentioned are Raja Digambar Mitra 
(1818-79) and Dinabandhu Nyayaratna 
(1819-95). But the most significant event 
was the visit of Paramahamsa Ramakrishna 
(1836-86) to Konnagar. 

Sri Ramakrishna was then living on the 
other side of the Ganga at the Dakshineswar 
temple. Well known for his demonstration 
of the highest religious experiences, his name 
was familiar to the people of Calcutta. There 
was none ih history who had excelled him 
either in extensity of religious experience or 
in depth of feeling and sympathy for huma¬ 
nity. But he was himself more of a mystery 
than any of the many characters he had 
shaped. To unravel the puzzle of the great¬ 
ness of. the man behind a mask of apparent 
illiteracy and simplicity, many tried to fathom 
him but failed. But any guileless man who 
approached Sri Ramakrishna straight would 
find the door of his heart open and discover 
the wonderful source of divine joy that he 
truly was. Many considered him a re-incar¬ 
nation of Sri Chaitanya. Knowledgeable 
people were wonderstruck by his religious 
ecstasies which he had achieved through a 
life of purity and concentration and, much 
more so, due to hearing words of highest 
wisdom from his lips. People thronged 
around him. At the very first sight of the 
Saint, Navachaitanya felt an inexplainable 
but irresistible attraction towards him. After 
several visits, it dawned upon him that the 
Lord of his heart. Gopinath Jeu, was appear¬ 
ing before him in the guise of the Parama¬ 
hamsa of Dakshineswar. He considered his 
meeting with the Saint itself was indicative 
of his Lord’s grace upon him. The Saint too 
was pleased to notice the new arrival’s devo¬ 
tional nature. 


A number of Navachaitanya’s relations 
soon came within the charming circle of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s influence. His nephew. 
Manomohan Mitra, who was also a neigh¬ 
bour of his, came in contact with the Master 
in November 1879. Manomohan’s third sister 
Visweswari was married to Rakhalchandra 
Ghosh, later regarded as the spiritual son 
of Sri Ramakrishna. His cousin Ramchandra 
Dutta, though a householder disciple, was 
very close to the Master. His youngest 
brother-in-law, Balaram Singha, joined the 
Ramakrishna Order of monks later. After 
Manomohan’s introduction to the Master, 
Navachaitanya would sometimes go to 
Efekshineswar alone, and at other times in 
the company of Manomohan. Whenever he 
would find a favourable occasion he would 
offer devotional songs for the Master (called 
Sahkirtan) which Sri Ramakrishna liked 
much. The latter began addressing him as 
Nabaichaitanya or simply Nabai. The follow¬ 
ing few years, as long as Sri Ramakrishna 
was in his physical body, were the most 
joyous and fruitful in Navachaitanya’s life. 

Sri Ramakrishna could see into his soul. 
Pleased with Navachaitanya’s sincerity and 
hankering for spiritual growth, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna began offering him necessary guid¬ 
ance. Navachaitanya accepted him as his 
Guru. Nava strongly desired that the Master 
would grace his house at Konnagar by paying 
a visit. In response to his repeated implor¬ 
ing Sri Ramakrishna visited the house 
several times, the first time being on 3rd 
December 1882.^ Sri Ramakrishna’s presence 
there turned the day into a day of festivity. 
All the members of the Mitra family and 
their neighbours were present. In the after¬ 
noon Sri Ramakrishna was taken out in a 
procession to *the accompaniment of Sahkir¬ 
tan led by Navachaitanya himself. Nava- 


According to Sn Ramakr^na Punlhi, Sri 
Ramakrishna had begun visiting the village of 
Konnagar earlier than this. 
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ctaitanya and his companions bade the 
Master farewell on the t»nk of the Ganga. 
The latter took a boat for Dakshineswar. 

The reverential attitude of the people of 
Konnagar prompted Navachaitanya and his 
nephew to think of ways to propagate the 
message of the Mastm- there. Urged on by 
Navachaitanya, Ramchandra and Mano- 
mohan began visiting Konnagar every 
Saturday and preaching in public meetings 
the greatness of Sri Ramakrishna. In even¬ 
ings they used to meet in the parlour of 
Manomohan to discuss the import of the 
Master’s life and teachings. And on Sunday 
mornings they held a session of devotional 
songs in the parlour and took out proces¬ 
sions, singing songs through the streets. 


Several others, Kedar Chatterji, Nityago^l 
Basu and Harish Kundu used to participate 
in these programmes, which soon, however, 
were suspended by die Master’s intervention. 

Invited by the Haribhakli Praddyiril Sabhd 
of Konnagar, Sri Ramakrihsna deputed 
Ramchandra and Manomohan there. Follow¬ 
ing Ramchandra’s talk on “What is True 
Religion’’, sahklrtan was started and Ram¬ 
chandra. Manomohan and Navachaitanya 
began dancing to the joyful music. Being 
flooded with emotion Manomohan lost him¬ 
self in ecstasy. Some devotees once carried 
him on their shoulders, walking along the 
roads and shouting “Hari Bol’’ (Chant the 
name of Hari) all the time. Manomohan 
came back to his senses at about three 



House of Navachaitanya Mitra at Konnagar'. 
Sri Ramakrishna visited this House sevend times 
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o*clock the following morning. While this 
drama was going on at Konnagar. Sri Rama* 
krishna was himself clapping his hands and 
uttering. ''Let a spell be cast!’* 

Sunday. 11 March 1883 was a sprightly 
sin-ing morning in Dakshineswar. The devo¬ 
tees came that day to celebrate the birthday 
of the Master. From early morning Sri 
Ramakrishna was in spiritual fervour, part 
of the time his mind soaring in the spiritual 
realm. At other times he chanted the name 
of God, every word showering nectar into 
the hearts of the devotees. Some devotees 
from Konnagar arrived singing Kirtan to 
the accompaniment of drums and cymbals. 
The elderly Navachaitanya was their leader. 
As the party reached the north-east verandah 
of Sri Ramakrishna’s room, the Master 
joined in the music, dancing with them 
intoxicated with divine joy. Now and then 
he plunged into samaclhi and stood transfixed 
like a statue. While he was in samadhi, the 
devotees, put thick garlands of fragrant 
jasmine flowers around his neck. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna passed alternately through three 
moods of diyjlae consciousness: the inmost, 
the semiconsdous and the .ctmscious. It was 
indeed a sight fm gods to see.. NavMhai^ya 
felt overwhelmed^ ajl the while miisingv;diat 
Sri Chaitan^a. must have reincarnated in 
the form of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Again on 1 Marc^^ 1885, the l^hdi^ Of 
Sri Chaitanya, the devotees assembled at 
the Dakshineswar ten^le. Sitting on a mat 
spread on the floor Navachaitanya intently 
watched Sri Ramakrishna, who was seated 
on the small couch, absorbed in deep 
samddhi. The devotees observed a divine 
glow on his countenance. Paftially returning 
to consciousness of the world, Sd Rama¬ 
krishna asked Mahimacharan to say some¬ 
thing about love of ^ 
from the Narada Pdnchardtra: 

What need is there of penance if God is 
worifupped with love ?. 


BHARATA May 


Wfua is the use of penance if God is not 
. worshipped with /ovc?.;..® 

After a while Narendranath came. The 
sight of him gladdened Sri Ramakrishna. 
The latter inspired Narendra with the spirit 
of renundation. With great emotion welling 
up in his heart and casting a tender look on 
Narendra, Sri Ramakrishna sang: 

We are afraid to speak, and yet we are 

afraid to keep still... 

Navachaitanya and the others watched the 
scene silently. They felt that some secret 
passed between the Master and Narendra. 
In the afternoon the devotees listened to 
Navachaitanya singing in melodious voice. 
About this time the Master went to the 
temples of Radhakanta and Kali to offer 
abhir (the red powder used in the Dolyatra 
festival). On his return to the room he threw 
some of the powder on the bodies of 
Narendra and the other devotees. They all 
took the dust of his feet reverentially. After 
a while Navachaitanya ‘and the others began 
again to sing. The Master joined them, and 
soon was dancing vigorously drunk with 
divine love. After the singing was over Sri 
Ramabrishna said, “This is the one thing 
needful, the chanting of God’s name. All else 
is unreal. Love and devotion alone are real, 
and other things are of no consequence.’’^ 
Were these words meant specially for him ? 
Navachaitanya thought He felt‘blessed. 

Gradually it dawned on him that simply 
uttmng God’s name cannot take one far. 
The idea must sink into one’s mind. The lips 
and the mind must go together in singing 
the glory of God. A picture does not take 
oh bare glass. Mind trapped in enjoyment 
and attachment cannot truly iq^precjate the 

S- ‘M’, The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Trans. Swatni Nikhilananda (Madras: Sri Rama¬ 
krishna Math. Mylapore, 1985) p. 388. 

»• Ibid., pp. 707-715. 
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glory of God. The mind needs to be cleansed 
by the spirit of renunciation and painted 
with the silver iodide of bhakti. Then only 
the mind will take a good impressicm of the 
name and form of God, the Beloved. Being 
convinced of this idea Navachaitanya deci¬ 
ded to renounce hearth and home. He got 
one cottage built on the bank of the Ganga 
adjacent to Panchu Datta’s ghat and began 
practising japa and meditation in solitude. 

In the *Go$pel' we find next mention of 
Navachaitanya in the account of events on 
7th September 1884. An arrangement had 
been made by Ramchandra Dutta and his 
music teacher, Shyamadas, was entertaining 
Sri Ramakrishna and the devotees with his 
sahkirtan. Shyamadas was singing with his 
party: 

Dry as a desert seemed the happy lake to 

them: 

The Chatak died oj thirst, gazing towards 

the clouds.... 

Though Shyamadas was singing of the 
gopis’ sorrow at separation from Sri Krishna, 
a favourite theme of Sri Ramakrishna, the 
latter did not like the singing. Sri Rama- 
krislnia became somewhat abstracted. The 
musician failed to create a spiritual atmos¬ 
phere. Later on it was found out that the 
singer was not a man of pure character. At 
Sri Ramakrishna’s request Navachaitanya 
began to sing a kirtan in full throated voice. 
Imbued with a spirit of detachment from the 
world, Navachaitanya was then living alone, 
devoting his time to prayer and meditation. 
His singing therefore created such an intense 
spiritual atmosphere that Sri Ramakrishna 
left his seat and began to dance—with indes¬ 
cribable charm. Immediately the singer and 
the other devotees began to dance around 
him. In no time a tangible spiritual fervour 
filled the surroundings. It stirred the hearts 
of all present. Even the dry philosopher that 


Mahimacharan was. began chanting the name 
of Hari and dancing in the kirtan. 

After the niusic stopped Sri Ramakrishna 
resumed his scat, and in keeping with the 
mood of the assembled devotees be began 
to sing songs of the Divine Mother with 
great feeling. Hjs eyes were turned upward. 
Song followed song. Intoxicated with divine 
love he began to dance as he sang the last 
one. He reeled and the devotees stood up. 
Sri Ramakrishna caught hold of M’s hand 
and said. “Don’t be foolish! Dance.” ‘M’ 
responded and a charming spell of song and 
dance followed. Sri Ramakrishna finally 
regained his normal mood and remarked: 
“We have had such joy today! How much 
joy Hari’s name creates! Is it not so ?” The 
episode shows that Navachaitanya could 
satisfy with his singing a great spiritual giant 
like Sri Ramakrishna.’' 

Through all these recorded episodes--and 
some unrecorded—^Navachaitanya came 
closer and closer to Sri Ramakrishna. He 
used to frequent Dakshineswar whenever he 
could come. One morning Navachaitanya 
appeared at Sri Ramakrishna’s room and 
after a few words of greeting Sri Rama¬ 
krishna suddenly said: “Well, you have 
such a nice bilwa fruit on your tree, but you 
have not brought one for me.” A surprised 
Navachaitanya made a mild protest saying 
that it was not the season for bilwa fruit. 
Smiling. Sri Ramakrishna refuted him. “It 
seems you are unaware of many things in 
your household . There is bilwa in your tree, 
yet you say there is none.” On his return 
home, Navachaitanya hurried into the adjoin¬ 
ing garden. To his utter surprise a ripe 
bilwa of big size fell on the ground and burst 
open in front of him. Taking up the fruit he 
immediately returned to Dakshineswar and 
plac^ it in front of Sri Ramakrishna who 
was all smile. The baffled Navachaitanya 


Ibid., p 517 . 
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thought to himself, Sir, this is but a 

play of yours r* 

For a long time Navachaitanya was pining 
for some deep spiritual experience. He 
thought of opening his heart before the all* 
powerful Master. But though be tried, 
hesitancy always overtook him. His mind 
churned with worries. Suppose, the Master 
refuses! Suppose, he points out my deficien¬ 
cies! With a whirlpool of thought spinning 
in his head he went to the Master at 
Dakshineswar, but could not speak out. 
Every time, he tore back to his residence at 
Konnagar. When he heard that the Master 
had contracted some serious illness he be¬ 
came deeply distressed. But one day word 
reached him that the Master had gone to 

Panihati to attend the annual Vaisnava festi- 

• • 

val held there. Immediately he rushed to 
Panihati, a few miles upriver from Dakshi¬ 
neswar on the bank of the Ganga. It was 11th 
June 1885. Ignoring that day the pain caused 
by a sore in his throat (later diagnosed as 
cancer), Sri Ramakrishna attended the festival 
with about twenty-five devotees, including 
Narendranath, Sarat, ‘M’, Manomohan and 
others. Sarat left us a descriptimi of what 
happened. Without a moment’s hesitation 
the Master had joined with a large party of 
Sahkirtan singers. It was afternoon. Some¬ 
times Sri Ramakrishna was seen dancing 
with the stride of a lion; sometimes with 
the fluid movements of a fish swimming in a 
sea of bliss. Sometimes he was standing 
motionless in samadhi. The enthusiasm of 
onlookers and participants alike increased 
a thousandfold, seeing him; his dancing on 
that occasion was something extraordinary. 
Slowly the party of kirtan and devotees 
moved towards Pandit Raghava’s cottage.* 
An eye witness, Sarat described the Master's 
dance: “When his body, overflowing with 
the intense joy of divine feelings, swayed to 

A companion of Sri Chaitanya (1486*1533 

A.D.) 
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and fro in quick steps, one seriously wonde¬ 
red whether it was made of any . solid, physi¬ 
cal substance at all. One felt as if waves, 
mountain high, rose in a sea of bliss and 
were going forward carrying everything be¬ 
fore them and would merge that very 
moment, liquid in liquid, and vanish out of 
sight!’’* As if bewitched by the charm of 
music, the congregation of devotees followed 
the Master and joined the kirtan with great 
enthusiasm. Many were utterly amazed to 
have the glimpse of the rapturous upsurge 
of Sri Ramakrishna’s ecstasy: waves of joy 
struck all the sensitive minds. The Master, 
finally entered Pandit Raghava’s shrine, paid 
his obeisance to the Deities and took rest 
for about half an hour. After the dispersal 
of the crowd he came back with the devotees 
to the boat for the return to Dakshineswar. 

In the meantime. Navachaitanya arrived 
there searching for the Master, and finally 
coming to know that he was about to leave 
for Dakshineswar, came running in wild 
haste and threw himself on the ground at 
Sri Ramakrishna’s feet, weeping bitterly. 
Dodging all his fears and forebodings he 
earnestly prayed, “Please bestow your grace 
on me I ’’ Already in half-ecstasy, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna now touched him. And the touch 
brought a sudden change in Navachaitanya. 
His bitter weeping turned into unbounded 
delight; almost in a dazed condition he 
danced and sang the Master’s glory and 
bowed down to him over and over again. 
This continued until he was calmed down 
by Sri Ramakrishna’s touch on his back. 
Evidently he was blessed by some divine 
experience. The Master gave him some 
instruction. This experience and the Master’s 
advice brought about a revolutionary change 
in Navachaitanya ; he became more indrawn. 


*■ Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna, The 
Great Master, Trans. Swami Jagadananda, 4th 
edition (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 
1952) p. 824. 
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soaked ja the love of Ood. Thereafter he 
devoted hixaBeif entirely to the practise of 
spiritual discijdhies. doing japa and mcdita- 
don day and night in the cottage he erected 
on the bank of the Ganga. 

Repeated invitations of Navachaitanya 
and Manomohan induced Sri Raxnakrishna, 
already stricken with terminal cancer, to visit 
Konnagar once again on Sth July 1885. 
Accompanied by Navagopal Ghosh, Mahima- 
charan Chakraborty, Ramchandra Dutta, 
Rakhal Ghosh and Tarapada. Sri Rama- 
krishna travelled by boat to reach Turatan 
Ghat’ at Konnagar. Alighting, he rode by 
hackney carriage to Hwibhakti Pradayirii 
Sabha^ or simply called Harisabha, of 
Konnagar. Established about 120 years ago 
the Harisabha had its Natmandira construc¬ 
ted in 1869.10 It stands on the road now 
called Sambhu Chatterjee Street. In the 
shrine is regularly worshipped Shyamsundar 
Jeu. Reading from the Srimad Bhdgavatam 
was going on when the Master arrived. 
Curiously enough, Sri Ramakrishna sat with 
his face turned towards the Deity and his 
back towards the reader of the scripture. 

As Sri Ramakrishna stepped out of the 
Harisabha he came across ‘M’ who was on 
his way to Navachaitanya’s. Advising him 
to come on foot, Sri Ramakrishna, along 
with a few others went straight to Nava- 
chaitanya’s house. There the devotee cordi¬ 
ally received him and showed him the garden 
and the mango and bilwa jtrccs. Paying his 
respects to Gopinath Jeu, the Master clim¬ 
bed to the second door of the three-storied 
house and took a seat in the small six-by- 
eight foot room. Family members came 
one after another to show their respect by 
touching his feet. After a while Sri Rama- 
kiishna went down to the parlour of 
MancMnohan Mitra. It was a fairly big 
room, twenty by twelve feet, and was airy 

10. The Souvenir, Published by Harisabha on 
the occasion O'! its 12Stb anniversary. 


and cool. Pevotees from Calcutta and some 
local people assembled. One of them, an 
elderly witty man. pointed to Sri Rama¬ 
krishna and observed, **Wfaat a wonderful 
man! Full of joy all the time!” He came 
forward and said. “Well, man is really free 
from virtue and vice. Whatever evil a man 
does, he does so under the compulsion of 
Gpd.” Sri Ramakrishna corrected him saying. 
“Well, he who has really got the conviction 
that God is the Doer, is liberated.” By way 
of illustration. Sri Ramakrishna then narra¬ 
ted the story of a monk who was beaten 
unconscious by a wicked landlord. On 
regaining consciousness he was asked by the 
inmates of the monastery. “Who is feeding 
you milk?” The monk replied, “He who 
beat me is now feeding me.” Sri Rama¬ 
krishna exhorted that one must assimilate 
the meaning of the story. He wanted to prive 
home the point that thought of worldly 
objects were the real impediments on the 
way to God-realization. 

Sri Ramakrishna further said, “Do you 
know what a worldly man’s idea of God is 
like ? It is like children’s swearing by God 
when they quarrel. They have heard the 
word while listening to their elderly aunts 
quarrelling.” 

Continuing, he said, “/ and mine are but 
manifestations of ignorance or mdyd." Then 
drawing the pointed attention of the elderly 
gentleman, he said. “You better give up the 
‘sour-broth of hog-plum’. Happiness in 
woridly life is like the enjoyment of hog- 
plum which consists of stone and skin only. 
And if one eats it, one suffers from acidity.” 
The Master further said in the course of his 
discussion. “He who says a hundred times 
‘I am a sinner’; T am a sinner’, a sinner he 
becomes.” Novagopal Gosh remarked, “One 
who fears a ghoul, truly he becomes posses¬ 
sed.” 

Sri Ramakrishna’s eyes fell on Mahima- 
charan. He said. “Formerly you were quite 
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egoistic. Hriday used to say that a realized 
soul does not find distinction between his 
guru and a sweeper....There are three words 
that prick my flesh: ‘guru’, ‘master’ and 
‘father’.” 

After taking some rest Sri Ramakrishna 
walked to the bank of the Ganga and took 
a boat at Panchu Datta’s Ghat. Addressing 
‘M’ he said, “The river is not choppy. Why 
not accompany us ?” ‘M’ agreed and boar¬ 
ded the country boat. Mahimacharan, 
Navagopal, Navachaitanya, Tarapada and 
others also accompanied the Saint to 
E^akshineswar. 

The boat moved along the eastern bank 
of the Ganga. At Ariadaha Ghat Sri Rama¬ 
krishna could see Baburam^'^ wearing newly 
purchased clothing. He remarked, “Ah, he 
looks like a dandy!” Baburam also got 
into the boat 

After a while Sri Ramakrishna pointedly 
said, “Everyone wants to be a Master, but 
even to be a true disciple is quite difficult. 
Water cannot accumulate unless in the 
ground there is a low place....The three 
words ‘guru’, ‘Master’, ‘father’, prick me. as 
it were.” 

It seems Sri Ramakrishna was sitting on 
the top of the low covering of the boat’s 
cabin. Evening was approaching and the sky 
was cloudy. At one stage, Sri Ramakrishna 
found his head just under the boom attached 
to the ship’s rudder. He raised his hand over 
his head to protect himself from the swinging 
beam. He was like a joyous boy. Pointing 
to a bird he said, “Look, the bird is chirping, 
there is rumbling in the clouds too!” Sitting 
on the cabin top he waj. dangling his legs. 

He told the devotees about the episode 
of the Mussulman girl. He said, “The Divine 
Mother reveals Herself to Her devotees in 
different forms. She came to me one day 

Later known as Swami Premananda. 


as a Mussahnan girl six or seven yean <dd. 
She had a tUak on her forehead and was 
naked. She walked with me, joking and 
frisking like a child. As soon as Hriday. 
came she ran away.” After a while 1» re¬ 
marked. “1 wonder, how the girl put so much 
trust on me!” 

On his return to Dakshineswar, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna went to the Kali temple and offered 
flowers at the feet of the Divine Mother. 
‘M’ accompanied him. Coming back to his 
room he asked Tarapada to partake a little 
of the offering to the Mother. In fact he 
helped Tarapada to procure some. 

While the Master was sitting on the small 
couch, Navachaitanya and a‘few others sat 
on the mat spread on the floor. He said, 
referring to the day of the festival recently 
held at Panihati, “That day I could touch 
the chest of Navai Chaitanya!” 

The Master could not touch a man who 
was not of pure heart. His statement indi¬ 
cates the lofty character of Navachaitanya. 

As his eyes fell on the devotee, the Master 
said, “Strong liking as you have for the name 
of God, you will surely succeed. Hello! 
when will you hold the big festival ?” 

The Master asked about the week-long 
festival the Mitra family used to hold al 
the temple of Gopinath Jeu. The next 
festival was due to begin on 20th March 
1886, the day of Dolpurrama. 

After a while the Master asked, “Where is 
that stuff—a little sour, a little sweet—^that 
begins to fizz when you push down the 
cork ?” It can be safely presumed that 
Navachaitanya got one bottle of lemonade 
from the nearby Alambazar market and the 
Master like a boy of five enjoyed the soft 
drink. Navachaitanya too returned home 
with his heart brimful of joy from the 
Master’s company.^^ 

12. The day’s proceedings are from the unpub¬ 
lished diary of *M’. 
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During the summer of 1885 the Master 
hrst con^lained of throat pain; after that 
the pain went on increasing. Sometimes 
there were signs of its becoming aggravated. 
One day he had a haemorrhage in the throat. 
The. doctors became worried ; the devotees 
felt depressed. Despite his suffering Sri 
Ramakrishna continue the work of his 
spiritual ministration. His concern for the 
welfare of the devotees went on unabated. 
One day, probably before the haemorrhage, 
Navachaitanya implored the Master to pay 
a visit to Teorapara of Konnagar where the 
Mitras lived. The Master condescended and 
advised him saying. “You keep consecrated 
food offered to Gopinath and gruel of rice 
ready.’’ On the appointed day Sri Rama¬ 
krishna went to Konnagar, very probably 
in the company of Manomohan. Since 
Manomohan’s parlour was spacious and 
quite airy the Master sat there. As the 
Master was cautioned against ecstasies by 
the doctors, there could be no singing of 
kirtan. However, people in large numbers 
thronged to see him and touch his feet. The 
Master gave them spiritual instructions. He 
partook of the consecrated food offered to 
Gopinath Jeu, rice gruel and some of the 
dishes specially prepared for him. On this 
occasion Manomohan, Navachaitanya and 
others were amazed to see the large quantity 
of food the Master took. They later realized 
that he must have been in an ecstatic mood.^® 
It seems on this occasion Ihe Master visited 
the house of Navachaitanya too. This was 
the last time the Master accepted the invita¬ 
tion of a devotee. 

During Sri Ramakrishna’s eight months’ 
stay at the Cossipore garden house, Nava¬ 
chaitanya used to visit him and receive his 
spiritual instructions. At the physician’s 
behest he could no longer entertain him with 
his kirtans, however. But the Master’s 

13. “Bhakta Manomohan” (Bengali), Udbodhan, 
1351, p. 155. 


advice “that love of God, or devotion to God 
is real, all else is trash’’ had made a deep 
impression on his inner thoughts. Such inner 
thoughts shape one’s life more than any other 
single force. Whether one likes it or not. 
one travels through life with one’s inner 
thoughts as navigator. Such noble thoughts 
instilled by the Master were piloting Nava- 
chaitanya’s life boat. In January 1886 he 
went on a pilgrimage to Gangasagar Mela 
and on returning he presented himself before 
the Master. 

A spirit of renunciation gradually suffused 
Navachaitanya’s life. Remembering the 
Master’s advice that to meditate on God one 
should withdraw within oneself or retire to 
a secluded comer or to a forest, Navachait¬ 
anya had already handed over his family 
responsibilities to his two sons and pltmged 
himself into spiritual practices. As men¬ 
tioned before, he was living in a cottage 
erected at Panchu Dutta's ghat on the Ganga. 
He was wearing ochre cloth. In the begin¬ 
ning he used to accept food cooked and sent 
by his family, but afterward began to cook 
for himself. He spent his days singing the 
glories of the Lord, telling his beads, remem¬ 
bering the Divine Li/a, and so on. Once he 
was taken seriously ill and a physician 
diagnosed pneumonia. The two daughters- 
in-law persuaded Navachaitanya to return 
home. He received the doctor’s treatment 
and as soon as he came round again went 
back to the cottage. Strong willed as he 
was he arduously pursued his religious dis¬ 
ciplines without paying attention to bodily 
requirements or to the infirmities of old age. 

After the Master’s passing away, his 
monastic disciples had taken shelter in a 
dilapidated house at Baranagore. Filled with 
an ascetic spirit they devoted day and night 
to the practice of spiritual disciplines. Nava¬ 
chaitanya considered them as his very own, 
and would often visit them. Likewise some 
. monks, particularly Narendranath (later 
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Swami Vivekananda) used to cross the 
Ganga to meet him in his cottage at Kon- 
nagar.i* Xhe Alambazar Math diary records 
that between June and Novemlxr 1897 
Navachaitanya came to see his monastic 
brothers at least four times and the mcniks 
in their turn visited Konnagar twice. On 
25 November 1897 Navachaitanya in the 
company of Swami Advaitananda of Alam¬ 
bazar Math, left on a pilgrimage in the south. 
They passed through Raipur en route for 
Rameswaram. When the Ramakrishna 
Math was shifted to Nilambar Mukherjee’s 
garden house at Belur and finally to its 
present site Navachaitanya continued to 
visit the monastic disciples of the Master. 
Perhaps his last visit to Belur Math was 
on 8 February 1901 when he spent some¬ 
time with Swami Vivekananda.is 

About the househcfider devtotees of the 
Master, like Navachaitanya. ‘M* once told: 
“None of the Master’s devotees who are 
living with their families are worldly people 
—^this is what the Master himself said.^^ 
They were, in fact, householder-ascetics, 
grihastha-sannydsis, as described in the Devi- 
Bhdgavata. Such ascetics primarily renounce 
mentally and keep theii’ mind fix^ on God. 

Mahendranath Dutta, Snmea VivekSnanda 
Swamijir Jiyaner GhatanSvali (Bengali) Vol. I. 
2nd. Edn. p. 202. 

15. Diary of Swami Brahmananda. 

Swami Nityatmananda, Sri Ma Darsan 
(Bengali), Vol 9, pp. 170-71. 


In Sri Ramakrishna’s eyes. “This worid is 
like the ‘whirlpool of ViSdtdc^i". Once a 
boat gets into it, tl^re is no hope of its 
rescue. Again the world is like a tb(»ny 
bush; you have hardly freed yourself from 
oiM set of thorns before you find yourself 
entangled in another. Once you enter the 
labyrinth you find it very difikult to get out. 
Living in the world, a man becomes seared, 
as it were.“^7 Xo help such worldly men get 
out of the mess. Sri Ramakrishna placed 
before them a few working models. Nava¬ 
chaitanya was no doubt one of them. 

As he made progress in his total surrender 
to the Lord, people could see him beaming 
with a sense of fulfilment. Swami Sarada- 
nanda in his magnum opus, Sri Ramakrishna, 
The Great Master, remarked about Nava¬ 
chaitanya: “Many loved and respected him 
on seeing his devotion and blissful figure. 
He was thus able by the grace of the Master 
to awaken the love of God in the hearts of 
many people during the last part of his 
life.”“ After a long and meannigful life 
Navachaitanya Mitra breathed his last in 
1904 at his family residence where he was 
finally brought. Till the last moment, his 
life shone like a lamp illuminating the glory 
of Sri Ramakrishna and thus inspiring the 
worldly people in search of peace and 
harmony. 

it. The Gospel, page 96. 

!*• Sri Ramakrishna, The Great Master, p. 827. 
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I As a jewel covered with ashes becomes -dirty, so also, scholars, heroes, humble 
and grateful persons lose their respective nature and become corrupted when 
they amass wealth. 


—Sri Ramachandra 






Process of Christianization of the 
Tribals of Chotanaigpur 

AMIYA BHAUMK 

Sri Amiya Bhaitmik ix a research scholar in Anthropology at Luckru>w 
University. He discusses the religious conversions of tribals in Bihar during 
the ISth and 19th centuries. 


Before the advent of Christian mission¬ 
aries, tribals of Bihar were under the influ¬ 
ence of dominant elite culture. The elite 
ideology reflected mostly the moneyed 
interests of the upper classes during the 18th 
century colonial period. They were the capi¬ 
talists, the landlords, money-lenders and 
political functionaries. In Bihar the feudal 
lords were the most powerful. They were a 
culturally heterogenous group and their 
operations were limited to their own hege¬ 
monic cultural areas. Three elite cultures, 
namely Bhojpuri, Mithila and Maghai were 
most prominent. The Rajput-Bhumihar 
combine in Bhojpur and Maghai, and the 
Brahmins in Mithila represented the hege¬ 
monic cultural groups. The parts of Chota- 
nagpur and Santhal Parganas had their 
distinct tribal-culture roots and were domina¬ 
ted by the upper castes, Rajputs and 
Bhumihars in particular. 

The tribals had a distinct language, reli¬ 
gion, culture and social organization. Their 
exploitation by the upper castes led to land- 
alienation. pauperization and proletarian 
bondage to the land. The dismal situation 
provided fertile ground for the missionaries 
and ultimately paved the way for mass con¬ 
version in Chotanagpur.’- 

Chotanagpur was a large division in .the 
East composing parts of Bengal and the modem 
Bihar. It included Medinipur, parts of Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh, Santhal Parganas, Gaya, Meerja- 
PUf, etc. 

4 


The advent of Christianity in Chotanagpur 
brought a vast change in socio-economic, 
socio-political and socio-religious institutions 
of thLilribals. The establishment of churches, 
both of catholic and prcHestant denomina¬ 
tions, progressed at a great rate, and in a 
matter of a few decades the whole of Chota- 
nagpur came under their influence. The aim 
of this paper is to focus on the history of 
Christian missionary activity and their 
methods of conversion in the Chotanagpur 
area. 

Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Mission 

An evangelist. Father Gossner of Berlin 
sent four missionaries: E. Schatz, A. Brandi, 
F. Balsch and Th, Janke to India. But he 
could not advjse them on any special area 
or field of work to enter upon in India. 
Therefore upon reaching Calcutta they were 
in a state of perplexity about it. After a few 
days they came across some tribal labourers 
who told them about Chotanagpur and its 
people. The missionaries felt that Chota¬ 
nagpur might be an appropriate place for 
their evangelical work. At the same time. 
Captain Hannington, the then Commissioner 
of the Chotanagpur Division, requested the 
secretary of the British and Foiejgn Bible 
Society of Calcutta to send the four mission¬ 
aries to Chotanagpur to preach the Gospel 
to its people. 

On 2nd November 1844 the four mission¬ 
aries arrived RanchL It was rather a difficult 
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task for them to make any immediate con- economic condition of the Christian converts, 
versions to the new religion hecau^ of the along with evangelical work. It is said that 
rigid social structure of the tribals. They in the event of court cases the Christians 
were a close-knit subculture. (Well has were helped and sometimes financially 


Swami Vivekananda said that if you ask any 
common man of the We^t about his religion, 
you may expect the reply that one has to 
go to church on Sundays for service, but an 
Indian villager, even though uneducated will 
often be able to tell you in some detail about 
his religion and some profound ideas that 
lie behind it.) These four ambitious mis¬ 
sionaries initially had to work very slowly. 
After four years of work they wrote to Father 
Gossner about the difficulties they faciJ. In 
reply the Father asked them to be patient 
and persevering. He also mentioned that if 
the people did not receive the Word for their 
salvation, "then to preach to them their 
condemnation”.* 

In 1850 for the first time, lour tribal 
Oraons came to the missionaries and wanted 
to see Lord Jesus, of whom they had heard 
so many times from them. The missionaries 
replied that to perceive Him one needed a 
strong desire and longing. The Oraons found 
it. therefore very difficult to realize Jesus. 
Ultimately, however, these four along with 
their families got themselves converted into 
Christianity after receiving some religious 
training. In 1851 two Munda families were 
also converted. In the same year the founda¬ 
tion for the big church in Ranchi was laid 
and in 1855 it was dedicated and thrown 
open for public use. 

Achievements in the missionary evangeli¬ 
cal work was far from satisfactory. In seven 
years they could convert only six families. 
Therefore the missionaries introduced wel¬ 
fare programmes to improve the socio- 

2* Lakra, J., “The Gossner Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, 1845”, The Lutheran Enterprise- 
in India, C. H. Swavely, Editor; Publ. The 
Federation of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in 
India, 1951, p. 51. 


backed by the missionaries. Christianity also 
brought freedom to the tribals from the dread 
of witchcraft and sorcery, and also exemp¬ 
tion from the customary need of sacrificing 
fowls and animals to the spirits. Such cus¬ 
toms were prevailing at that time. 

Chotanagpur tribals were glad of these 
changes and were attracted by the new¬ 
comers’ utilitarian outlook, so by 1855 the 
number of Christian converts rose to nearly 
twelve hundred. Tribal Christians gradually 
became powerful in organized groups and 
grew into a quite different class of people 
from the non-christian tribals. In course of 
time they acquired the idea that to become 
a Christian was the best means of shaking 
off the oppression of the zemindars 
(landlords). This encouraged tribals to come 
increasingly into the fold of Christianity. 

Soon the rapid spread of the new religion 
alarmed the zemindars, who naturally feared 
that it would check the free exercise of 
despotic power which they had so long 
enjoyed. They therefore tried their best to 
drive away the missionaries from the Chota¬ 
nagpur area. Christianity not only brought 
about tension between the zemindars and 
the converts, but also divided the tribals 
among themselves. Neo-christians came to 
be regarded as social outcasles by their non- 
christian brethren. On the whole these 
tensions had a favourable effect on the 
Christian community as they developed a 
greater sense of unity and solidarity among 
themselves. However, at the end, the zemin¬ 
dars and non-christians prevailed over the 
missionaries, and in 1857 the missionaries 
were advised by the Government officials to 
leave Ranchi. Later, in their absence, church 
property was destroyed and looted and the 
Christian converts were badly persecuted. 
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During that period also a bomb was thrown 
over the Lutheran church in Ranchi. How« 
ever, the missionaries returned to Ranchi 
after the situation improved. The Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr. Dalton of Chotanagpur, became 
their special friend and the missionaries and 
missions began to flourish 3 

In 1855 Father Gossner, before his death, 
committed the Mission to the German people 
who began to work under directions from 
the ‘Home Board’ at Berlin. A constitution 
was drawn up in 1868 but somehow it dis¬ 
satisfied a section of the missionaries. Some 
of them, including Father Paster, Father 
Balsch, one of the four pioneers, and also 
the leader of the group, joined the Society 
for the Promotion of Gossner Mission at 
Ranchi (S.P.G.). New Mission branches 
were opened along with the opening of 
schools, dispensaries and other social wel¬ 
fare centres. The Theological College of the 
Lutheran Mission was established in 1874. 

Gossner Mission was directly affected 
during the first world war in 1914 when all 
Germans were repatriated. The Government 
of the British then came to treat the 
missionary property as that of the enemy, 
but somehow the matter was reconciled. A 
proposal to join the S.P.G. Mission was 
offered by the National Missionary Council 
of India, but the Lutheran Christians rejec¬ 
ted the proposal. They recommended that 
the Gossner Lutheran Chyrch of Chota¬ 
nagpur and Assam should be treated as an 
independent indigenous Church and there 
s'nould be an advisory board to look after 
the institutional work of tlie Church. In 
July 1919 the Gossner Evangelical Lutheran 
Church "Of Chotanagpur and Assam was 
declared autonomous and a new constitution 
was formed. 

After its autonomy, the Church had to 
face great economic distress. It underwent 

Ibid., p, 55. 


great trials and tribulations due to inner 
frictions and disputes, but these proved to 
be the ‘birth-pang’ of the new era. In 1950, 
again the constitution was revised according 
to which a synodical system in the Church 
was introduced. This revision provided for 
several congregations and some power was 
delegated to the synods. The church council 
became a representative body made up of 
members from each synod. But the conflict 
between the tribals and Christian group 
persisted, and consequently an ecumenical 
committee was set up in 1960 to enquire into 
difiSculties, settle internal disputes, and devise 
some other lasting remedies. The constitu¬ 
tion was completely overhauled according to 
which the whole Church was divided into 
four Zones and the head of each Zone was 
to become alternatively the. Pramukh, 
equivalent to the President of the Church, 
for the term of three years. It was considered 
to be an event of great significance jn the 
history of the Church, designed to eliminate 
all the internal differences and conflicts. The 
present figure of the Lutheran converts in 
Chotanagpur is nearly 80,500. 

Roman Catholic Mission 

The history of tlie Roman Catholic Mission 
in Chotanagpur is closely associated with 
the name of Father Constant Lievens who 
was regarded as its greatest missionary in 
India. It was only with the coming of Father 
Lievens that conversion on a large scale 
began. But the missionary movement had 
started much earlier, when a priest from 
Calcutta had come to Dorauda to minister 
to the Christians of Madras Regiment sta¬ 
tioned there. In 1869 the Archbishop of 
Calcutta asked Father Stockman to open a 
branch at Chaibasa (near Jamshedpur) in 
Chotanagpur. He was warmly welcomed 
there by a residential Magistrate. The Magis¬ 
trate in his hearty letter of welcome to the 
Father said that he felt sure that the race 
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he loved so well would be converted with¬ 
out any diflSculty. Contrary to his hope, 
however, the Father could not make much 
headway in the work of conversions. During 
the first five years he was able to convert 
only six families. 

In 1885 Father Lievens came to Jamgain 
near Torpa in Ranchi. He soon learnt the 
local language and sincerely started obser¬ 
ving the social and cultural customs of the 
people. He compiled a catechism in Hindi 
and composed hymns for his parishioners 
which were set to foreign tunes. Such was 
the rapid progress of the Father that within 
just six months he was given independent 
charge of a vast mission. 

Police officials were very much helpful in 
his endeavour. They used to provide infor¬ 
mation regarding tribal customs, their prob¬ 
lems. and the injustices the tribals suffered 
at the hands of vigilantes and zemindars. 
Accordingly, the Father took up their cases 
and plunged himself into the defence of 
tribal interests, especially in agrarian and 
tenant law cases. Bowen wrote: “The 
Father became one of the greatest Justices 
in India, and even English judges would 
refer intricate questions to him and defer to 
his decisions.”^ Soon the Father declared 
to the tribals that he had come not only for 
the eternal welfare of people’s souls, but 
also to help them in their temporal benefits. 
Tribals used to come to him with their 
problems, in which the Father took interest, 
brought a few cases to the court of Ranchi, 
and won them. The downtrodden peasants 
began to realize that they had at last found 
a defender who was more than an equal of 
the unscrupulous landlon’s. The number of 
Christians then increased day-by-day. The 
missionaries asked the tribals to render only 

4- Bowen, F, J., Father Co/Jstant Lievens, 
S. J. (St. Louis: M.O.B. Herder Book Co., 1936) 
p. 65. 


customary service to the zemindars and to 
resist exhortntant demands, if made. All 
these gave rise to big disputes and conflicts 
between the missionaries, the zemindars and 
non-converted tribals, called ‘pagans’. How¬ 
ever, the Father never annoyed the British 
Government. All along he was on very good 
terms with the officials! 

Among converts, Lutheran Christians were 
the largest in number. Owing to this. Father 
Lievens had to face opposition and embar¬ 
rassment from the Lutheran pastors. He was 
called ‘the missionary of the devil’. Then 
he was reluctant to provide any help to tfie 
‘pagans’. Rather he would tell them clearly 
that he would help only the Christians. 
Considering the material benefits which 
Christian converts were enjoying many a 
non-christian lelt attracted to Christianity. 
To the Father they promised that they would 
stop any worship or sacrifice to spirits, 
abstain from work on Sunday, and act accor¬ 
ding to his advice. 

Methods employed in conversions have 
evoked some controversy, providing a point 
of attack on the Christian missionarie*; in 
general. Missionaries have been generally 
accused of converting the illiterate aboriginals 
through fraud or temptation of monetary 
and other gains. 

Legal Support and Material Inducements 

Giving relief and legal advice to the 
aboriginals being exploited by the landlords, 
winning their cases in court, exercising all 
possible influence for the protection of the 
Christians, and introducing numerous welfare 
programmes in education and in economic 
and medical fields were the most common 
methods of conversion. In fact the large 
number of tribals accepted Christianity be¬ 
cause of socio-economic benefits, and not 
for the spiritual life. In conversion. Father 
Lievens was more successful than the earlier 
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four Lutheran missionaries and the Roman 
Catholic missionary Father Stockman. He 
was the first who introduced social welfare 
programmes. It appears all their efforts 
emerged from a policy motivated to expand 
Christianity. 

One notorious method of bringing in 
converts was coercion. It was mainly adop¬ 
ted by the Roman Catholic sect. Grimley 
and Renny’s official documents (1889*1890, 
pp. 136-46) provide this information. Several 
landlords and police complained to the 
higher executive authorities against the 
aboriginal Christians who would convert 
others by forcibly cutting the top knots of 
their hair and threatening them with damage 
to crops. Sometimes authorities used to take 
action against them. Once a chaprasi (local 
servant) of Father Lievens was also invol¬ 
ved in this kind of act and was duly punished 
by the lauthorities. Sometimes the Chris¬ 
tians would also take weapons with them 
and the records show that they had clashes 
even with the ^police. These disturbances 
had the tacit approval of missionaries. 
Renny had condemned the action of the 
Jesuit priests in very strong language 
charging them with encouraging the dis¬ 
content and laying at their doors the res¬ 
ponsibility for disturbances. 

Bluff and Deception 

In some cases, bluff aad deception was 
employed to win converts. Renny, in his 
official documents, pointed out that Father 
Lievens used to move from village to 
village as an official of the MohatanJ (Queen 
Empress). During hi.s visits he used to 
announce that he was ordered by the Mahii- 
rant to inform the people that if they became 
Christians they would not be subjected to 
excessive exaction. A number of innocent 
people were convinced by such promises and 
adopted Christianity. But soon people rea¬ 


lized that they had beeif'^ec^ivi^.W Fadier 
Lievens. 

S<fcial and Charitable Work 

The opening of schools, dispensaries and 
hospitals, orphanages, maternity centres, 
vocational institutions, cooperative societies 
and other social agencies were the method 
usually adopted in Christian conversion. 
Among these, missionaries laid the greatest 
importance on education. They knew well 
that primarily through education they could 
draw more and more people into their fold, 
and they actually did so. 

Hallet, in his documents (1917. p. 230-40), 
noted that apart from a high school in 
Ranchi named St. John’s High School, the 
Catholic Mission had not less thay five 
hundred boys’ schools in different parts of 
Chotanagpur in the early decades of tlie 
present century. To obtain better teachers 
for their numerous schools the Catholic 
Mission opened a Training School exclusively 
reserved for aboriginals. In 1890 the Catho¬ 
lic Girls’ School, later named Ursuline Con¬ 
vent, was opened in Ranchi. Now a Lace 
School is attached with this Convent in 
which two hundred women are working. 
Later, another high school for boys, named 
Alousis High School, was opened, and St. 
Xavier’s College and St. Xavier’s Institute of 
Social Work in Ranchi were started in 1945 
and 1955 respectively. 

To impart training in carpentry and 
masonry, an industrial school was opened in 
1894. A similar school was started to give 
training in weaving and dying, carpentry, 
iron-work and silk-worm rearing. In 1909 
Father Hoffman established the Chotanagpur 
Catholic Cooperative Credit Society. 

Lutherans were the first to open a primary 
school, which was named the Gossner High 

{Continued on page 234) 



Ethical and Moral Values in Education 

PROF. K. RAMA RAO 

Still adequate attention is not being given to instill our younger generatiem 
with the sound moral and spiritual values. Professor Ratna Rao indicates thcU 
this is cause for concern. He offers encouragement and hope to educators and 
presents discussion of not only current tlwory but content and methodology 
too, in what is termed "'Value Education". Prof. Rama Rao is the author of 
much appreciated "Moral Education—a Practical Approach", mid is Principal 
of the B. Ed. College at Ramakrishna Institute of Moral and Spiritual Educa¬ 


tion in Mysore. 

What is a value and what is its relationship 
to education ? If education is intended for 
the realization of values, how should it be 
shaped ? These form the material for this 
essay. 

Iriirinsic and Instrumental Values 

Things worthy of possession are of value. 
Materials such as property, money, food, 
shelter, ai'r and water are of value to all. 
Human qualities such as honesty, truth¬ 
speaking, love, peace and kindness are also 
of value to all. When something acts as a 
means to an end it is said to be of 'instru¬ 
mental value’, e.g. food, money, and such 
other things. When a value is its own end 
it is called of 'intrinsic value’, e.g. good-will, 
dharma, unselfish acts. And some values 
can function both as intrinsic and instru¬ 
mental. In general, material values arc 
mostly instrumental, and human and ethical 
values, intrinsic. Education should emphasize 
the development of the intrinsic values. 

Ethical and Moral Values in India 

Ethics is the science of morality. It lays 
down the theory or principles for moral 
behaviour. Ethics and morality are analogous 
to science and applied science. Ethics owes 
its origin to (secular) philosophy and/or 
religion. Ethics grew in India following the 


tenets and teachings of the Vedas and 
Smrtis. The latter are themselves simplified 
forms of the Vedas and meant for everyday 
life. We have many Smrtis, such as those 
of Manu, Yajnavalkya, Prasastapada, and 
many others. Each one of these lays down 
certain obligatory duties for all people. 
(Manusmrti lays down ten obligatory duties, 
Ydjhavalkyasmrti lays down nine, and 
Prasastapddasmrti mentions twelve.) Changes 
in social life demand changes in certain 
aspects of human conduct and values. So 
new Smrtis are created. Nowadays we can 
conceive of a Gdndhi-smrti also, which 
lays down eleven duties for all people. 
They are: Satya (truthfulness), Ahimsd 
(non-injury to others), Asteya (non-stealing), 
Hrahmacharya (continence), Sarfrsrama 
(physical labour), Aswdda (dLscrimination 
about quantity and quality of food), Sarvatra- 
hhaya varjanam, respect for all religion, 
Swadesi (love of indigenous goods), and 
removal of untouchability. 

In ancient India, ethical values were for¬ 
mulated not merely for leading a worthy life 
here, but also for entering a future or trans¬ 
cendental life. Four important personal 
values, namely: Dharma, Art ha, Kama and 
Moksa are prescribed in the Vedas. Through 
experience and enjoyment of these legitimate 
pleasures of life one is expected to go beyond 
them to experience Moksa or spiritual 
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illumination. The material values Artha 
and Kama are to be governed by a righteous 
life based on Dharma. These should serve 
as instrumental values for achieving Mok^a 
—^liberation from the cycle of rebirths. 
However, the Prabhakara school of 
Mlmamsa Philosophy (which declares no 
necessity for a faith in the existence of God) 
says Dhanna is its own end. and is therefore 
an intrinsic value also. It may be noted that 
Philosophy speculates on the goals of life, 
nature of the universe, nature of man, etc., 
and conflicts among ethical systems may 
arise when values are based on different 
philosophies. 

In India religion prescribes the way of life. 
Both reilgion and philosophy are based on 
the same source, viz, the Vedas and the 
Upanisads, and so there can be no conflict 
in Dharma or ethical values. But what is 
Dharma ? Dharma lays down duties for 
individuals, sectors of society, and even for 
rulers. As such, all duties are meant for 
the good of individuals and also of the uni¬ 
verse. Dharma has to support the universe. 
That is one of its definitions. What is 
Dhartha in a given context is therefore to 
be decided by reason, if it is not already laid 
down in the SriHi (Vedas) or Smrti, or accep¬ 
ted and widely approved by society. Dharma 
is therefore dynamic ethical value. 

Any consideration of value education must 
not lose sight of the fact that the national 
character of India is 'Dharma', the etymologi¬ 
cal meaning of which js ‘to hold together’— 
Dhdranat dhannah itydhuh. Religion in 
practice {Yoga) also means ‘to unite’ and 
both religion and Dharma meant the same 
thing to our ancestors. We wiU return to 
this point when we think of the goals in 
"Education in Values^' following. 

Ethical Values in the West 

In the West the origin of philosophy was 
purely secular, and the ancient Greeks 


prescribed three universal and eternal values 
for human life. These are: the good, the 
right, and the ought. They are concerned 
with human actions. That action which aims 
at the good of all is a right action. A good 
person is one who is benevolent and good 
in an action lies not in itself, nor even in 
its results, but in volition. (As Kant says. 
“There is nothing really good in this world 
or outside of it except the ‘good-will’.) A 
right action, to be right, should be objec¬ 
tively right. Its objectivity can be increased 
by the doer, the agent, by putting himself 
in the place of all those concerned with the 
action, and judging its pros and cons from 
their point of view. Such deliberation may 
not result in a hundred percent objectivity, 
but it can reduce the subjectivity of the 
judgement. Human actions are sometimes 
governed by ‘a must’ if done in obe*dience 
to an external authority. But if actions are 
carried out in obedience to the agent’s own 
free will they are governed by 'ought'. 
'Ought' actions have a superior moral value 
since they are inspired from within. 

That' the single word Dharma covers the 
meaning of all the three foregoing ethical 
principles of the West is easily understood 
because Dhanna: 

(a) Questions the right or wrong of an 
action— {The right) 

(b) Prescribes to do deeds of Dharma-- 
\the good) 

(c) Demands deliberation before acting— 
{the ought) 

Having established the identity between 
Dharma and the three Western principles of 
ethics, it may be added that aU these are 
to a great extent eternal and universal in 
their application. Commenting on the nature 
of ethical laws MacKenzie says, “The parti¬ 
cular rules may vary with different condi¬ 
tions of life ; but the broad principles always 
remain the same and are applicable not only 
to all kinds of men but to all rational 
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beings.” It should be the endeavour of all 
concerned to formulate such ethical and 
moral values in education. 

Three Impersonal (Spiritual) Values 

Besides the four personal values, viz. 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa, already 
mentioned, India has offered in addition 
three impersonal values also to all human 
beings. These are Truth (Satyam) Love 
(Sivam), and Beauty (Sundaram). These are 
also believed to be the attributes of the 
’Supreme Power’, the Lord of the Universe, 
or of the individual ‘Pure-Self’. One is 
expected to seek these values through one’s 
every thought, word and deed. Dharma as 
an instrumental value must strive for these 
values. What is Dharma for a worldly life 
may change from time to time. But Dharma 
for a spiritual or transcendental life remains 
always the same—it is universal and eternal. 
Acquiring the impersonal spiritual values is 
also Dharma in its intrinsic sense. 

Reflective Morality vs. Tribal Morality 

Why should Dharma modify itself to suit 
life ? This is because society is not static; 
it changes its way of functioning, its material 
goals and attitudes to life. Society changes 
as a result of education, political vicissitudes, 
advances in science and technology and other 
factors. In India we have witnessed changed 
attitudes of people of late towards child 
marriage, satl, widow remarriage, untouch- 
ability, exploitation of child labour, and 
other issues. If old moral laws are not 
modified or replaced by new adaptations in 
any society, either they become backward, 
degenerate, or even die out. Hence the 
ethical values should always remain dyna¬ 
mic. How is this dynamism achieved ? 

Moral laws are transmitted in any society 
from generation to generation through cus¬ 
toms. Observation of moral values help to 
keep the unity of the group or the tribe. 


Violations oi these are opposed by the group 
because of the fear that the harmony of the 
whole will be disturbed. So custom-based 
moral laws are zealously guarded. However, 
thinking and rational individuals in every 
society from time to time realize the short¬ 
comings of certain outmoded moral laws 
and boldly suggest by their words or their 
actions either to reject those outmoded 
values or modify them. Society in the 
beginning refuses to listen to well-meaning 
reformists, but ultimately sees the light and 
finds justification for modifying or rejecting 
certain of them and changes its life pattern. 
Says Norman J. Bull: '‘Moral progress 
means the morality followed by individuals 
who went against the accepted morality of 
their day and suffered for doing so.” This 
is how reflective morality is born. Individuals 
capable of reflective morality are very few. 
But examples are there in every country. To 
mention a few: Bhagavan Buddha, Socrates, 
Abraham Lincoln, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Swami Vivekananda, Mahatma Gandhi. 
Maharshi Karve and Sri Narayanaguru. 

Emergence of some NEW VALUES all over 
the world 

As a result of scientific and technological 
advancements and due to the emergence of 
new philosophies, many new values have 
emerged in the present century. Some of 
these concern world peace, international 
brotherhood, human rights and rights of 
women and children, maintenance of pure 
food, water, air and medicine, protection of 
the environment—air, rivers, lakes and 
vseas, and ecological balance. Besides there 
are in different parts of the world new 
emphasis on the democratic spirit, on liberty, 
on humanism, non-violent solutions to world 
problems, and the power of Satydgraha, 

Any education in ethical values cannot 
ignore any of the above strongly felt values 
of people all over the world. 
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Religion vs. Ethical Values 

Religion is derived from the Latin reli- 
gare —‘to bind together’. It is only Dharma 
or ethical values that can bring unity, peace 
and happiness to all people. It is unfortunate 
that sometimes religion divides people and 
makes them fight. Religion has two aspects: 
(1) ethnic—which forms due to the particular 
customs, traditions and social laws that 
prevail where the particular religion arose, 
and (2) the spiritual—which is universal and 
eternal, and concerns the indwelling Spirit 
in all beings. Religion understood in the 
latter sense, as it should be, is only spiritua¬ 
lity and cannot be the cause for any struggle 
between people professing their different 
religious faiths. Swami Vivekananda said: 
“Take away religion from society; what 
remains is a forest of brutes.” He also said, 
“Religion is like a milch cow ; it sometimes 
gives kicks.” So neither ethnic nor spiritual 
religion can be ignored when we consider 
values and value education. 

Education in ethical values can be consi¬ 
dered of two types: (a) education in secular 
values—free from religious ideas of ethnic 
origin, and (b) education in secular ethical 
values supplemented by ideas from religion 
which have helped unite humankind into one 
family of man. 

Dr. K. V. Puttappa, the well known poet 
and educator of Karnataka, advocates that 
the goal of all education should be towards 
preparing the Viswa-mdnava^ the ‘universal 
man’, and the attainment of global cons¬ 
ciousness. He has suggested five mantras as 
the goals: (1) Manitjamata —a universal 
human religion. (2) Viswa-patha—z universal 
path, , (3) Sarvodaya—\\iQ good of all, 
(4) Samanvaya —harmony, and (5) Purna- 
drsti —^integral vision. By these he envisages 
the annihilation of all ethnic and religious 
barriers between man and man, such as 
those of caste, pride of community, colour 
creed and so on. He also advises that every 


one should try to become spiritual by study¬ 
ing the scriptures of as many religions as 
possible—instead of institutionalizing the 
spiritual ideas and teachings of the great reli¬ 
gious Masters. Religions should be indiv¬ 
idualized. so that there will be as many paths 
as there are individuals, if need be. This 
was the great idea of religious freedom 
propounded by Swami Vivekananda. 

Education in Spiritual Values Identical to 
All Religions 

There is much evidence to establish that 
all religions speak the same truth. Among 
several such examples just one we offer here: 

On the Nature of Self J God 

(a) The Self (Atman) is not this ; nor is 
it the other, — Brhad-dranyaka Upani^ad 

(b) God Almighty revealed to me that 
1 was neither that nor this.- -Ahimiidihu 
A bikhyar 

(c) We cannot know what God is, but 
rather what He is not.— St. Thomas Aquinas 

(d) The one sound ‘OM’ is Brahman. 
—The Bhagavad Gita 

(e) Hallowed be Thy (God’s) name. 
— St. Matthew 

(f) The noblest speech is the invocation 
of Allah.— Quran 

Hence teaching about spirituality, or the 
essence of all religions, supplements ethical 
values. 

The Nature of the Child’s Moral 
Development 

No moral education of the youth can be 
achieved effectively without some basic 
knowledge of the nature of the child’s moral 
development by those concerned—parents, 
teachers and others. That moral develop¬ 
ment is not innate and that it demands 
education and training is very clear from 
experience. The following couplet empha¬ 
sises the idea: 
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No moral man was made so in a day ; 

Nor K’fls any born moral. 

Unlike physical and intellectual develop¬ 
ment which slows down or ceases after 
attaining a certain age, moral development 
can continue through one’s lifetime. During 
the course of moral development a child is 
found to pass through four important stages, 
schematized below by psychologists and 
educationists: 

(a) Anomy (0-4 yrs.) — an amoral stage 

(b) Heteronomy (4 to 9 yrs.) — a stage of 
external control by parents, teachers, 
and others through rewards/punish¬ 
ments. 

External Controls 

‘I must’... is replaced by... 

The sense of fear/shame ...is replaced by... 
To honour convention ... is replaced by ... 
The voice of public opinion ... is replaced by 


(c) Socionomy (9 to 13 yrs.) — a stage of 
external-internal control by society 
through praise or blame. 

(d) Autonomy (13 to- 17 yrs.)—a stage 
of internal control by the self—capable 
of making morally right decisions on 
one’s own ability. 

The above stages are not like water-tight 
compartments. Any stage may overlap with 
its subsequent stage. So they may perhaps 
better be called phases. In the end the child 
has a fully developed moral consciousness or 
conscience. The important change that took 
place in the child was replacement of exter¬ 
nal controls by corresponding internal ones. 
This is nicely illustrated by Norman J. Bull: 

Internal Controls 

T ought’ 

sense of guilt or self-respect 

to honour conviction 

the inner voice or conscience 

{To be Concluded) 


PROCESS OF CHRISTIANIZATION OF THE TRIBALS 
{Continued from paye 229) 


School in 1895 when ii was upgraded to 
include class ten. Similarly, a girls’ school, 
opened in 1915, was expanded to include 
class ten in 1941 and renamed the Beth 
Sada Girls’ High School. In 1917 the Girls’ 
Primary Teachers’ Training School was 
attached to the old primary school and in 
1987 the Beth Sada School was upgraded to 
B. Ed. The Gossner College in Ranchi was 
established in 1971. 

Instilliny a Sense of Inferiority Complex 

This was another method through which 
tribals were Christianised. The missionaries 
used to impress upon them that their religion 
was inferior, and that it could not save them 
from going to hell. This ‘sense of inferiority’, 
and ‘fear of condemnation’ gradually led 


the tribals to believe that their own religion 
and social conditions were really inferior. 
Naturally they felt an urge to abandon their 
old values and embrace Christian values. 

To sum up, it appears that the Christian 
missionaries often went beyond the bounds 
of practising pure religion, or religion for 
its own sake. Though they started different 
welfare programmes for the tribals, it was 
often lacking sufficient altruistic motivation 
and attitude, except for converting poor 
people into Christianity. 

The missionary motive in conversion of 
tribal people, not being based solely on 
spiritual motive, in the present days most 
of the tribals are seeking to withdraw them¬ 
selves from the Christian fold to go back to 
their distinctive cultural heritage. 



Lingasarira (The Subtle Body) 
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The problem of sou! is as old as humanity 
itself. In ancient philosophy, most of the 
outstanding philosophers and saints regar¬ 
ded the inadequate knowledge of the soul 
as the cause of the sufferings of mankind. 
In the religio-philosophical culture of the 
Hindus, in addition to soul, the discussion 
about body occupies a place of special 
importance. The Hindus do not ignore the 
synthetic and integral outlook on life, or 
man’s place in the universe as a whole. In 
Philosophy the soul is known as the pivot 
around which everything moves; the body 
is described as the abode of enjoyment. 
Body is the locus of the senses which are 
the means {Vyahjakas) of the soul’s getting 
various types of knowledge and experiences, 
pleasure, pain, etc. Hindu Philosophy men¬ 
tions three types of bodies. These arc the 
gross body (Sthilla-sarira). the causal body 
{Kdrana-sarlra), and the subtle body 
{Suksma-sarVa). Leaving aside subtle pole¬ 
mics of the differences and considering the 
combined function of these bodies with 
reference to the idea of rebirth, we may 
discuss the latter two conflated into one. We 
shall designate it ‘the subtle body’. It is also 
called Lingasarira—"’Layam gacchati iti 
lihganC' since it will disappear in the long 
run, i.e. at liberation. The idea of Lihga- 
sarlra represents a remarkably coherent 
picture of the evolution of the soul and it is 
the Lingasarira through which the Hindus 
analyse the passage of the soul from one 
world to another. The main purpose of 
our discussion will be to give an account of 
the general idea of this subtle body or 
Lihgasarlra which survives the death and 


decomposition of the human physical body, 
as it is dealt with in Hinduism’s scientific 
and religious-philosophical literature. 

The Carakasartihita View 

The Carakasamhita slates that the gross 
body {Sthula-sarJra), visible to our senses, is 
composed of gross physical components. It 
is said to be derived from the six components 
of parent bodies. It is born, grows dnd 
dies. The six elements are skin (tvak), 
muscles {tmlhisa). blood (rakta), nerves 
(sndyu), bone (asthi) and marrow (majjd). 
The first three of these we get from the 
mother and the rest comes from the father. 
Semen is constituted from the gross com¬ 
ponents of the five subtle elements—in 
equal proportion, subtle earth, subtle water, 
subtle fire, and ether i.e. dkdsa. The last, 
the dkdsa, is all-pervading subtle matter 
from which is derived during the course of 
evolution the gross dkdsa (or ether) and the 
other gross elements composing all the gross 
matter of the universe. The gross body exists 
for a time and finally perishes at death, but 
the Lihgasarlra with the Antahkarana —the 
mind, intellect and ego (manas, citta, hitddhi 
and ahat'nkdra) survives death and connects 
the present life with the future one. The 
Hindu sages held that the individual soul 
(Jlvdtmd) inhering in this Lihgasarlra trans¬ 
migrates from the gross body at death to 
another new gross body at the time of rebirth. 
This transmigration of the individual soul 
is sometimes not immediate, since there is 
an intermediate phase before rebirth when 
the soul enjoys or suffers the fruits of the 
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actions of the previous earthly life. So 
Hindus believe in the existence of previous 
lives, in an after life and in future rebirths. 
It is with the Lihgaiarlra or subtle body 
that the individual soul retains association 
till it is liberated. In the meantime it sus¬ 
tains the individual soul in the invisible 
worlds. Swami Abhedananda in his Life 
Beyond Death (p. 61) thus describes the 
Lihgasarlra as the ‘nucleus’ of life. It con¬ 
tains all the karmic dispositions of past 
lives, along with sense and motor organs in 
their subtle forms. The impressions it con¬ 
tains of the present and past lives (Sahts- 
kdras) are said to be the ‘seed’ containing 
all the potentialities of the future. 

The Gita's View 

The Gita, which forms a vital and philo¬ 
sophically important part of the great epic 
Mahdbhdrata, states that on the eve of death 
the individual soul contracts all its energies 
and centres these into the subtle body. Our 
ordinary sight is incapable of perceiving it. 
How the individual soul inhering in the 
Lihgasarlra enjoys the consequences of its 
deeds from one birth to another can only be 
perceived by the Yogis with their extraordi¬ 
nary cognitive insight.^ The subtle body 
accompanies the soul in its wanderings 
through cosmic existence.^ It is a prevalent 
custom among the Hindus that at the time 
of death the name of Lord Krishna and the 
teachings of the Gild should be recited. 
They believe that listening to these the dying 
person experiences mental and spiritual 
uplift idevabhavd) which helps determining 
to a great extent his destiny in the next birth. 
It cannot be denied that will-power plays a 
significant role in our daily efforts. The 
teachings of the Gitd go a step further and 
declare that the desire that is very strong in 


Bhagavad-GitS: 15.10. 
2- Ibid., 15.8. 


this life persists beyond death, and in accor¬ 
dance with this the Lihgasarlra of the indiv¬ 
idual is greatly affected,, made as it is of the 
very material of mind and intellect. Thus, 
the importance of the dying person’s thoughts. 
The saying is, “What we think we become.”® 
In the course of cosmic evolution, according 
to the Gita, our past thoughts have deter¬ 
mined our present birth and our present 
ones will determine the future. 

The Vedantic View 

In spite of some differences in terminology 
there is general agreement among the Hindu 
philosophers on the composition and func¬ 
tion of the Lihgasarlra. We may summarize 
these under the head of the Vedanta as it is 
generally accepted as the most developed 
and analytical cosmology. According to 
Vedanta philosophy, the Lihgasdrlra is com¬ 
posed of seventeen subtle components. These 
are the mind {Manas), the cognitional 
intellect {Buddhi), the five sense organs and 
the five motor organs. These are all its 
subtle invisible components and are activated 
by the five vital forces: Prana, Apdna, 
Samdna, Uddna and Vydna. Sri Sankara- 
charya in Atmabodha (verse 12) states that 
the subtle body, consisting of the five vital 
forces, the intellect, and the ten organs, is 
produced from the simple elements and is 
the means of [the soul’s] experiencing the 
results of [its] actions.^ As neither the 
cognitional intellect nor the mind nor even 
the organs—either sensory or motor, nor 
the five vital forces are perceptible by the 
ordinary eyes, the body composed of these 
is described as supersensible. 

The Sdmkhyd View 

I^varakrsna, in his Sdihkhya-Kdrikd also 
states that the subtle body is the combina- 


3. Ibid., 8.6. 

4. As quoted in Vedanta Paribhasa, Tr. Swatni 
Madhavananda, 1972. p. 164. 
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tion of buddhi (intellect), (Uuankdra (ego), 
the eleven sense and motor organs, the five 
tanmdtras (subtle elements). It is an admit* 
ted fact that neither the intellect nor the 
ego nor even the different senses can func* 
tion without the support of the subtle body.® 
The Sdmkhyatattvakauniud^ also states that 
all the dispositions of the present life reside 
in the intellect. But where does the intellect 
itself reside ? Along with the senses, it 
cannot exist without a supporting body in 
the interval between death and next birth. 
According to the Samkhya philosophers, 
the Lihgasarira occupies the position of 
this support.’ 

Concluding Remarks 

The Samkhya view is not fundamentally 
different from that of the Caraka or the 
Vedanta. “All the cosmic elements of the 
Samkhya can be found in the Gita also and 
the evolution series is the same.”® It may 

5- Sdmkhya-lCarika, 40. 

®* See SSnkhyatattvakaumudi, Verses 29,41,44, 
in the Samkhya-Karika ed. by Purnachandra 
Vedantachanchu-Sankhyabbu.sana, Sahityacharya 
(Publishers: West Bengal State Book Board, 1983) 
pp. 190-200. 

’• Samkhya-Karika, 41. 

8" Dr. Nirmala Devi, “Concept of Nature in 
the Bhagavad Gita”, Prabuddha Bharata ; February, 
1987. 


also be said that all the above views, consti* 
tuting a major part of Hindu cosmology, 
recognize the role of the Lihgasarira in 
more or less similar ways, despite obvious 
slight differences. All the karmic disposi¬ 
tions {Samskdras or subtle impressions on 
the mind-stuff) inhering in the Lihgasarira at 
death transcend the gross body of the present 
life and again connect themselves with the 
gross body in the future birth. Due to Igno¬ 
rance (Avidyd) the Jlva (the Atman) occupies 
different gross bodies in birth after birth 
and leaves these one by one till it attains 
liberation. Since it is a material body, 
JJngaiarira is finite and changeable. It 
transcends our spatio-temporal order. It also 
reminds us that “the aim of philosophical 
wisdom in India is not merely the satisfac¬ 
tion of intellectual curiosity, but mainly an 
enlightened life led with far-sight, foresight 
and insight.”® As a matter of fact, the line 
of demarcation between philosophy and reli¬ 
gion in India is so thin that very often one 
influences the other. The role of the subtle 
body gives a consistent picture of rebirth and 
the Doctrine of Karma, 


9- S. C. Chatterjee & D.M. Datta, An Intro¬ 
duction to Indian Philosophy (Calcutta; Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta, 1968) p. 12. 


The caste system can be removed by one means only, and that is the love 
^ of God. Lovers of God do not belong to any caste. The mind, body, and 
soul of a man become purified through divine love. Through bhakti (love) 
an untouchable becomes pure and elevated. 


—Sri Ramakrishna 
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The Method of the Vedanta, by Sri 
Swami Satchidanandendra Sarasvati. Trans¬ 
lated from the Sanskrit by A. J. Alston. 
Kegan Paul International, P.O. Box 256, 
WCIB 3SW London. 975 pages. 

Swami Satchidanandendra Sarasvati, foun¬ 
der of Adhyaima Prakasha Karyalaya, 
Holenarsipur (Karnataka), was a seeker and 
scholar in the true Indian tradition, working 
quietly without seeking any recognition. His 
contemporaries remember how he wrote in 
three languages; Sanskrit, Kannada and 
English, and authored more than a hundred 
and eighty works of classical quality. The 
present work is a scholarly translation of 
his Vedanta Prakriyd Pratyabhijna, published 
in the author’s eighty-fourth year. Swamiji 
was concerned at the deviations from what 
he considered to be the authentic Advaita 
tradition. To establish the true tradition 
dating from pre-Shankara days, and to point 
out the major departures at the hands of 
various scholars—both before and after 
Shankara—the writer has researched innu¬ 
merable works—published and unpublished 
—and produced what is rightly described as 
a critical history of the Advaita paratnapara. 

The central argument is that the various 
attributes to the .Self found in the Uponisads 
“are only imagined for purposes of instruc¬ 
tion” and are later retracted, leaving the Self 
pure and absolute. We are told that things 
are ascribed to the Self in order to suit vary¬ 
ing intelligences, for purposes of understan¬ 
ding. Examining the different texts of the 
Dpanisads, Gita and the Brahma Sutras. 
the author seeks to affirm that “the method 
of false attribution followed by retraction 
underlies” the Vedanta teaching. 

After a detailed survey of the Vedantic 
content—the Upanisads, Gita and the 
Brahma Sutras, the scrutiny starts with the 
Kdrilas of Gaudapada, takri up the system 
of Bhartrprapancha. the contribution of 
Mandana (whose identity is pointed out to 
be separate from Sureshvara’.s), whose influ¬ 
ence is strong to this day on Advaita 
exegeses: Sureshvara’s exposition, the 

thought of Pancapadika, the emphasis on 
‘Difference in Identity’ by the Bhaskara 
school; the reply of the Bhamati school to 


Bhaskara; Istasiddhi of Vimuktatman, 
which focusses on the Power of Ignorance 
as the material cause of the world ; Vivanuia 
commentary on Pancapadika ; the eclectic 
nature of the work of Anandabodha; 
Harsha’s refutation of the logician; the 
effort of Chitsukha to reconcile the differ¬ 
ences aimong the several approaches to the 
truth of Advaita; Sarvajnatman, who 
“maintained that the whole phenomenal 
univer.se of variety is created by the Ignor¬ 
ance of one soul, because he l^lieved that 
the profoundest state of Vedanta was that 
in which it taught that there was only one 
Ignorance and only one soul.” (p. 941). 

The discussion is thorough, meticulous in 
its analysis and sincere in accepting the 
hoiia fides of each expositor, even while 
contradicting the suppositions. This is a 
model work, authentic, chaste in expression 
and noble in aim. The translator has done 
ample justice to this intricate text in high- 
flowing Sanskrit. An outstanding service to 
the continuation of the pristine tradition of 
Indian learning. 

Sri M. P. Pandit 
Pondicherry 

Commentaries on the Dhammapada : By 
The Mother. Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram. 1989, pp. 118, Rs 12/-. 

The Buddha’s path to salvation is epito¬ 
mised in the pithy verses of the Dhamma¬ 
pada. The main idea that emerges is that 
self-control and mental discipline are essen¬ 
tial for spiritual development. The four 
stages of mental development, according to 
the Mother, are to observe, to watch over, 
to control, and to master. She, therefore, 
considers meditation as an indispensable 
factor of spiritual progress. Spiritual 
serenity lies in 'withdrawaP, ^concentration*, 
and ‘a liberation from all cares*. 

Every commentary sparkles with the 
Mother’s profound understanding of the 
complex philosophical truths of the 
Dhammapada. The interpretations arc 
coherent and immensely appealing. Some¬ 
times. the Mother’s interpretation is laced 
with her own personal observations. On 
page 25 she says, ‘When I read these ancient 
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texts, I really have the impression that from 
the inner point of view, from the point of 
view of true life, we have fallen back....’ 

The commentaries are marked by incisive 
practical judgements. Take for example, the 
text that it is by the extinction of all desire 
that one attains true bliss. The Mother 
remarks that it may take a lifetime to get 
rid of all desires. The Mother admits that 
is a negative way of instilling moral discipline 
since desires at all levels (the mental, 
emotional and physical) have to be removed. 
Even then, there are far more subtle, danger¬ 
ous and overpowering desires that cloak 
themselves in the guise of such a saintly 
appearance that one dare not call them 
desires at all. Even then, when all these 
desires have been vanquished, only the nega¬ 
tive aspect of the spiritual task has been 
done. The Buddha states that when one is 
free from all desires, one enters into a state 
of infinite bliss. But the Mother observes 
that ‘ITiis bliss may be a little dry, and any¬ 
way it does not seem to me the quickest 
way.’ (page 88) The quickest way is to con¬ 
front the problem boldly and courageously 
and surrender to the Supreme Reality. The 
ego disappears and one merges joyfully into 
the splendour of the Supreme. 

The Mother’s commentaries are marked 
by a deep sincerity and a firm conviction in 
the potential goodness that resides in the 
heart of every individual. The cogent and 
lucid expositions ably aid in the realisation 
of this spiritual goal. For the best way to 
escape ‘from the ignorance and falsehood 
and pain’ in which one lives is through the 
process of mental discipline. 

Dr. Rama Nair 
Osmania University Hyderabad. 

The Supramental Manifestation and 
Other Writings—Sri Aurobindo, Sri Auro- 
bindo Ashram, Pondicherry 652-002. 
pp. 530, Rs 75/-. 

This sizable volume contains Sri Auro- 
bindo’s deeply meditated thoughts, mainly 
on (1) Supramental Manifestation upon 
Earth, and (2) The Problem of Rebirth. 
There are other shorter articles on a variety 
of subjects dealing with Yof>a, The Superman, 
and Evolution. A smaller section of Views 


and Reviews js also there. All these subjects 
are dear to those who hanker for the know¬ 
ledge of Indian culture. Some of these 
articles were published earlier, in book form, 
some fifty years ago, and the others appeared 
in Arya, the Organ of the Ashram. But still 
they are new and fresh to a majority of 
elders of the present generation and thus the 
coming of this volume is a welcome event. 

The publishers in their note mention that 
"the contents of the volume have been orde¬ 
red to follow strictly the arrangement of the 
material as it was issued by Sri Aurobindo 
during his lifetime.” The book thus unfolds 
itself most naturally before the readers. 

The first section. Hie Supernatural Mani¬ 
festation upon Earth, consists of seven essays 
on the human body as it is and as it should 
be perceived. The common man views the 
body as some gross material, of which he is 
the possessor. Sri Aurobindo here, analyses 
the body in all its subtle forms and conjures 
before us a perfected body with a perfected 
mind within. The Evolution of Supermind is 
also elaborately explained in this section. 

The second section running over 400 pages 
consists of miscellaneous writings from Arya 
during the years 1914 to 1927. Here, the 
writing about ‘‘The Problem of Rebirth” 
comes first. The theories of Karma and 
Rebirth stand expounded in a most rational 
way. All possible questions stand answered. 
Apart from these main themes Sri Auro- 
bindo’s .short articles are culled under the 
headings; ‘Ideal and Progress”, “The 
Superman”, and "Evolution”. The “Views 
Reviews” and a few casual notes from Arya 
-one regarding Yoga—all add to an interes¬ 
ting and thought provoking reading. These 
are spontaneous writings of Sri Aurobindo 
recording his responses to books and articles 
which came across the table of the editor of 
Arya. 

Sages and Seers arc the salt of the Earth. 
Their thoughts blow over the land like a 
vernal breeze. The trees blossom and so do 
men who have seeds of good thoughts within 
them. Many articles of this volume are of 
lasting value. Readers may read them again 
and again and gain strength of the spirit. 

Dr. Narendranath B. Patil 



PRACTICAL SPIRITUALITY T .. . I 

OF THE GOOD PEACEABLE MAN 


First keep yourself in peace and then you 
will be able to bring others to peace. The 
peaceable man does more good than one 
who is very learned. The passionate man 
turns even good to evil, and readily believes 
evil. The good peaceable man turns all things 
to good. 

He who, is in perfect peace suspects no 
man. But he who is discontented and dis¬ 
turbed is agitated by various suspicions; he 
neither has rest himself, nor does he permit 
others to rest. Many times he says that 
which he should not say, and leaves undone 
that which it were best for him to do. He 
considers what others ought to do, and 
neglects that which he is bound to do him¬ 
self. Have, therefore, a zeal in the fii^t place 
over yourself, and then may you justly 
exercise zeal toward your neighbour. 

You know well how to excuse and gloss 
over your own deeds, but you will not accept 
the excuses of others. It were more just 
for you to accuse yourself, and to excuse 
your brother. If you wish to be borne with, 
bear also with others. See how far you still 
are from true charity and humilty, which 
knows not how to feel anger of indignation 
against anyone but oneself. 

It is easy to converse with the good and 
the meek, for this is naturally pleasing to 
all. And everyone prefers to live in peace 
with those who agree with him and love him 
the best. But to know how to live peacefully 
with those who are stubborn and perverse, 
or undisciplined and opposed to us. is a great 
grace, worthy of much praise, and a sign of 
virile strength. 

There are some who know how to live in 
peace and al.so enjoy peace with others. And 
there are others who do not have peace 


themselves, nor suffer others to enjoy peace ; 
they are troublesome to others, but still 
more troublesome to themselves. And there 
are still others who keep themselves in peace 
and procure to r^tore peace to others. 
Nevertheless all our peace, in this miserable 
life, must be placed more in humble suffering, 
than in not feeling adversities. 

He who knows how to suffer will enjoy 
much peace, and he is a conqueror of him¬ 
self, the lord of the world, the friend of 
Christ, and an heir of Heaven. 

REFLECTIONS 

A soul that is truly humble complains 
only of itself. It endeavours to excuse others, 
while it blames itself and is angry with no 
one but itself. I am resolved, therefore, to 
live in peace with God by obeying Him in 
all things, in peace with my neighbour, but 
not censuring his conduct or interfering with 
his affairs, and in peace with myself by com¬ 
bating and subduing on all occasions the 
emotions and repugnances of my heart... 
We cannot trust ourselves much, because we 
often lack grace and good sense. There is 
but litde light in us and we can quickly lose 
this through negligence. Often we do not 
perceive that we are so blind interiorly. 

We often do wrong, and, what is worse, 
we excuse ourselves. Sometimes we are 
moved by passion, and we think it is zeal. 
We reprove little things in others, and pass 
over serious things in ourselves. We are 
quick to resent and ponder that which we 
suffer from others, but we do not think of 
how much others .suffer from us. He who 
reflects well and duly weighs his own deeds, 
would never judge others harshly. 


Immilation of Christ 
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The Divine Message 

(A PLEA FOR MERCY) 

Dear Ram! day after day I am in the heal of remorse. 

O Thou, supremely merciful to the lowly, dispel my temptations, 

1 cannot hold in restraint this fickle heart of mine. 

Without Thy help I am growing weary. Run, run now to my help. 


All my life, O Ram, has passed without due worship of Thee. 
In vain did \ covet the wealth of my relatives and others; 

O Ram, make my heart thine own. 

Casting aside all other, may I, with trust, cling to Thee. 


Pleasure that is born of sensual desires can never be joy. 
Without Thee, O Ram, everything is revolting. 

O Chief of the Raghu line, do for me what is for my good. 
Drive my sins far away, and give me Thine own divine form. 


Attempt as I may to ^destroy my heart’s fickleness, I cannot destroy it. 
Attempt as 1 may to break away from all family affection. I cannot break away. 
And again and again this determination of my heart is lost. 

Therefore, it is that with humble voice 1 plead for Thy mercy. 


—Saint RamJa.s 


EDITORIAL 


The Myth of Security 

1 vv(j picdoniinunl drives that guide and 
ssliupc human lives arc the desire for security 
and tl>e desire lor happiness. Life moves 
apace with the momentum they provide. Of 
these two, the more fundamental one is the 
drive for securiiy. It may be a truism to 
say lliul the urge to be happy operates within 
the boundaries imposed by the drive for 
security. None courts disaster by seeking 
pleasure overstepping the bounds of personal 
safety. Feelings of insecurity are not toler¬ 
able and always reveal themselves in aber¬ 
rant behaviour, painful to the individual as 
well as to the society. All beings, therefore, 
lirsl seek to be secure physically, and in the 
ca.se of human beings, psychologically too. 
After having gained a firm footing, people 
try to enrich their lives with various plea¬ 
sures and cultural refinements. The concern 
for the protection of body, its nourishment 
and well-being, occupies most of their time 
and attention. When the need for physical 
security is satisfied, the surplus energy is 
free t j flow into other divergent channels of 
human interest. For a man who does not 
know from wiicre his next meal will come, 
to him ill! happiness will seem to lie in food 
only. It is an indubitable fact that physical 
needs have overriding determinative effects 
on i.ur lives. When people feci that they are 
.scaled oil' from all dangers and comfortably 
settieJ among familiar objects and faces, in 
intimate surroundings, they tend to relax. 

In the ease of primitive man. who lived 
in caves, his sole concern was with his body, 
and his uncvolved, unsophisticated mind 
had no other care than securing food and 
shelter. When the social instinct developed 
and there was such a thing as family life. 


the cave got more comfortable. He wore 
animal skins for clothing; fire and tools 
were discovered and invented and life 
became less tenuous and rigorous. Though 
not wholly free from anxiety about security, 
he decorated the walls of his cave with 
rudimentary art and made that dwelling more 
habitable, in his own way. Early man began 
to manipulate his environment. Family 
bonds grew stronger, group life evolved and 
man discovered he could cultivate grain 
crops and store his food. Village life sprang 
up, clan leaders were iccognized, and being 
governed by the persuasiveness imposed by 
brute strength, a few rules and regulations 
were accepted. Owing to environmental 
factors and some sense of ethnicity, group 
mind evolved, and there was more social 
cohesion. Early man enjoyed some degree 
of safety. Different social rules and obser¬ 
vances probably grew owing to unique 
differences in geography and climate. 

Enjoying security in this expansion of 
individual consciousness to include the wider 
society produced one drawback. Every man 
had to give up some of his individuality and 
independence. U was in a certain sense a 
false sense of security primitive man had 
thus gained. As people felt secure owing to 
life in familiar surroundings, with common 
language and common religious beliefs, they 
were putting their limbs, as it were, one by 
one, into a psychological strait-jacket. Cul¬ 
tural training, beliefs and dogmas were han¬ 
ded down from generation to generation, 
mostly unquestioned. Mostly unque.stioned, 
because any enquiry entailed some risk to 
personal acceptance by the group. To main¬ 
tain personal security the safest thing was 
always to go to the right—follow the con¬ 
servative path. The common herd were 
satisfied with living quietly, without rocking 
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the boat. Happiness then consisted in just 
amassing wealth for the enjoyment of the 
physical peaceful life. 

Only a few bold spirits, who were invari¬ 
ably present, could not rest in the moribund 
repetitive condition of eating, drinking, pro¬ 
creating, growing old and dying. They 
questioned and probed into the mass-hypnosis 
that the majority fell prey to. Heroic spirits, 
they raised their voices in every society, 
seemingly undaunted by the threat of clouds 
of insecurity, heard the sound of a distant 
drummer, and refused to follow and con¬ 
form to all the injunctions of society. The 
Kmha Vpanisad graphically describes that 
distant drummer, the ancient JlsT— ...has cid 
dhlrah pratyag-dtmdnam aiksad dvrtta- 
caksur amriatvam icchan. {the wise person, 
seeking Life Eternal, with his eyes turned 
inward, saw the Inner Self.) —Therefore, 
ieave the world to itself, allow nature’s 
elements to form themselves in their own 
way. Be the witness, and discover that true 
security is hidden in you. 

Why should truth have a very unsettling 
impact on most of opr cherished worldly 
values ? It is because our view of the world 
and our existence in it are entirely different 
from that of the enlightened souls. To us 
the world is all-imporlant; to them it is 
nothing more than a playfield. In order to 
bridge the gap between their view and ours, 
we try all the clever methods—either picking 
and choosing those of theip teachings that 
do not threaten to demolish our dream¬ 
world, or by trying to insulate ourselves 
from such disturbances. But truth is a storm 
which can blow off the ground under our 
feet and sow in us seeds of tremendous dis¬ 
content. Human nature does not like to face 
truth boldly, even relative truth when it is 
discomforting. That is why most of us seek 
shelter in the mythical insularity of language, 
culture or ethnicism. The dreamer, lost in 
his dream, thinks it is the whole reality. For 


a time his dream is bounded by granite hard 
walls. But these walls are actually paper 
walls and any passing wind reduces them to 
mere scraps. It is no doubt a painful lesson 
to be learned—some learn quickly and 
others take time. 

Our minimal requirements are for food, 
shelter and clothing. When the organism is 
hungry, it needs food—not this or that dainty 
morsel. Shelter and clothing to protect from 
heat and cold is needed—not a building of 
specific architectural design, or clothes made 
up in a particular fashion, colour or material. 
The physical organism docs not place exhor- 
bitant demands to maintain its existence. If 
a man is caught out of doors in a blizzard, 
the ice shelter of an Eskimo igloo is a.s good 
as heaven. To one who is dying of thirst, 
scented water cooled by refrigeration is not 
required. Modern people have grown acefts- 
tomed to such “basic necessities’’, actually 
quite far from actual requirements. It is 
due to the interference of our own minds. 

The mind is the culprit that twists and 
turns simple matters into complications. 
Due to its false fear of ennui or monotony, 
it continually fabricates false dcMrcs and 
delivers them to our weak human nature. 
Once pampered, these desires become real 
ones and enter the list of our demands. We 
have, in yielding to the bad leadership of 
the mind’s lower nature, unwittingly fallen 
into a trap from which it is very hard to come 
out. Mind is like a whimsical child. It is 
fickle and does not know what is for its own 
good. As Sri .^aiikara has stated: if we want 
to enjoy tranquillity, then it is necessary to 
stop pleasing the mind- ./a lu eittasya 
lulanam. Otherwise the mind, once convinced 
of its power to govern, becomes terrible, like 
a veritable tiger, capable of destroying the 
life itself. Says Sankara in Vivekacitd'lmani ; 
Mono ndnia mahiivyaghro viuiyiira'iva 
bhumisu... (“In the forest-tract of sense- 
pleasure there prowls a huge tiger called the 
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mind...”). He warns us to be careful about 
this tiger. 

Our feeling of complacence is the side 
effect of uncareful or aimless living. Our 
only aim is to protect our complacency. We 
try to see and foresee that events either 
remain undisturbing to us, or try to improve 
our comforts according to the plan of our 
imagination. How fragile is this imagination! 
Beneath the surface of this lull of placidity, 
hidden from our view, active volcanoes arc 
rumbling. They may erupt at any time and 
unsettle the slippery ground on which we 
sit. Ironically, in what our five sense organs 
present to us as the only reality of the uni¬ 
verse, we have implicit and explicit trust. 
Beyond this limited horizon our vision is 
blank. 

The sense of security for all physical 
organisms springs from natural impulses. 
The organism instinctively wards off any 
danger that threatens its extinction. It is 
careful and watchful to escape any injury to 
itself. The immunological system is strong 
enough to' heal most injuries. But the indis- 
criminating mind does not permit the body’s 
intelligence to mature and function in a 
healthy way. A glutton or an alcoholic or a 
drug addict wrecks his body owing to his 
unrestrained mind, lack of will power and 
runaway desires. It all has its foundation in 
the deep-rooted human identification with 
and attachment to his body. He never thinks 
as a conscious being that he has a body but. 
on the contrary, that he is the body. This 
topsy-turvy condition has sown the seed of 
untold suffering and anguish for all human 
life. 

Mind, or ego, does not desire its own 
extinction. It wants to continue indefinitely 
and to endow the quality of immortality to 
the body also. None of us remember that 
we have to leave this world suddenly any 
day. It is one of the greatest wonders of the 
world. This is what King Yudhisthira said 


to the Yaksa in The Mahdbhdrata. Buddha 
called it tanha, this tenacious clinging to 
life. But who can give us any guarantee 
that we will not be afflicted by some terminal 
sickness, meet with a fatal accident or be 
destroyed in a war ? Where is the assurance 
that we shall live long to wither away quietly 
in old age ? Believing that our body will 
be always with us and can give us eternal 
security is a delusion. But our natural 
predilection to the contrary is so strong 
that it seems none is capable of escaping 
from it. To think deeply on it is discom¬ 
forting. It would perhaps be bearable 
except that so much suffering arises from 
our excessive attachment to our bodies and 
life. Sri Sarada Devi therefore, once poin¬ 
ted out the attitude of the spiritually 
awakened ones. She said, “What lis this 
body ? It is nothing but three pounds of 
ashes when it is cremated. Why so much 
vanity about it ? However strong or beauti¬ 
ful this body may be, its culmination is in 
those three pounds of ashes. And still people 
are so attached to it.”i 

If an energetic young man or woman, 
enjoying the world, robust, full of health 
and beautiful, is asked to think on the fact 
that youth and beauty should not be taken 
too seriously, he will shrug, laugh and go 
away. He may perhaps mutter, “Who are 
they to bring up such an awkward topic, 
except old fogies ?” It is universal experi¬ 
ence. A family man, young in years, rides 
the waves of success and wealth. He tries 
never to think that his euphoria is not the 
real life. A mere whiff of wealth or success 
in the world can be as intoxicating as strong 
wine. 

Tyrants rise over portions of the earth 
with the momentary glory of meteors. They 
take a serious view of themselves as we do. 
But how long can they live and what can 

!• The Gospel of the Holy Mother (Madras: 
Ramakri-shna Math, Mylaporc, 1984) p. 49. 
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they do to the patient earth ? Their end 
comes sooner than we expect. Not tyrants 
alone, all people invest their energies and 
hopes in what are, imagined to be solid, 
permanent investments for a secure future. 
Some seek security in fame, wealth or 
power; others in their kith and kin. A few 
seek it in knowledge. Sooner or later, the 
desperate mind, like the drowning man, 
grasps for straws to sustain itself. Buddha 
described a man being swept otf by a turbu¬ 
lent current past the grassy banks of a river. 
Desperately he clutches at the grasses to 
slow his descent, but the attempt is a failure. 
Deaths of husbands and wives never deter 
people from remarrying ; nor repeated deaths 
of children restrain begetting more. Security 
in the world is surely a myth and a chimera. 

Why then seek security ? It is obvious 
that we have to take care of our physical 
existence, and that breadwinners have to 
provide for rainy days, against disability and 
old age. Pursuit of wealth through right and 
honest means, and with the purpose of help¬ 
ing others, is not wrong. But there it should 
end. There should be a limit put on acquisi¬ 
tiveness. Security, if one probes deeper, is 
dependence. A dependent person is never 
happy or free from anxiety and fear. When 
one leans on something or someone for his 
happiness and security he is always vulner¬ 
able. Happiness is the absence of anxiety 
and dependence. If our lives are filled with 
uncertainty and anxieties, it. is an indication 
that our struggles for happiness—to be rid 
of them—are misdirected. The urge to be 
secure, when it is pursued intensively, be¬ 
comes tainted with greed. This selfish, 
isolated ‘me’, insulated from others, suc¬ 
cumbs' to greed, jealousy, hatred, fear and 
grief. This ‘me’, the imaginary entity threate¬ 
ned by everything holds on to something 
firm and secure for its protection. It is the 
root cause of all troubles. Buddha said, “I 
have no trouble, but ‘I’ is the trouble.” Sri 


Ramakrishna put it: “When this \V vanishes, 
all difficulties vanish.” 

The mystery ol life has to be unravelled 
personally by every one. As separate' indi¬ 
viduals. ‘i,sland.s’, as it were, wc can be 
neither secure nor happy. Real security lies 
elsewhere. Egoistic ‘I-consciousness’, the 
oppressive individuality, must be annihilated. 
When this is achieved there is absolute 
security. But it does not go so easily. Its 
concrete presence and intimidation are 
always felt. Any amount of knowledge 
engenders only a deepening of the root of 
its existence. Egoistic T-consciousness’ is 
tyrannous because it is ever apprehensive 
and obsessed with itself. If flattered, it is 
elated, and it feels miserable when insulted. 
It interferes in all matters and vitiates the 
atmosphere. The ‘E is incessantly eager to 
become somebody in llic world and, if th\yar- 
ted, becomes jealous, angry and destructive. 
The fact is, as long as it is there it is not 
going to allow us to live in peace. In what¬ 
soever way one may try to forget its presence, 
one cannot. 

Is there no way to get rid of it ? ‘‘There 
is a way.” Sri Ramakrishna assures us. 
Outlining it, he says. “You may indulge in 
thousands of reasonings, but still the ‘I* 
comes back. You may cut the pccpul-lree 
to the very root today, but you will notice 
a sprout springs up tomorrow, I’herefore. 
if .the ‘I’ must remain, let the rascal remain 
as the servant ‘I’, .^s long as you live, you 
should say, "O God, Thf)u art the Master, 
and 1 am Thy servant.’ The ‘I’ that feels, 

‘1 am t!ic servant of God. T am His devotee’ 
does not injure one. Sweet things cau.se 
acidity of the sti^mach, no doubt, but sugar 
candy is an exception.”2 On another occa¬ 
sion the Master said to Keshah Sen, “You 
should give up only the ‘unripe 1’. The 
‘unripe I’ makes one feel: ‘1 am the doer. 

2- The Gospe] of Sri Ramakrishna, (.Madras; 

Sri Kamakrishna Math, Mylaporc, 1985) p. 170. 
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These arc, my wife and children. I am a 
teacher.’ Renounce this ‘unripe I’ and keep 
the ‘ripe r, which will make you feel that 
you are the servant of God, His devotee, 
and that God is tiie Doer and you are His 
instrument.”!* 

This is surrendering the dwarf and mis¬ 
chievous *1’ at the altar of the Supreme 
Power of the Universe, which is the Ground 
of everything, by not allowing oneself to get 
attached excessively to objects—living and 
non-living. In a temporary life, morbid 
attachments are a curse. If one is alraid to 
resign oneself totally unto unseen God, he 

Ibitl., p. 269. 


can at least trace the whereabouts of the 
‘l-sense’, from whence and in what form it 
has come, and root it out. No one doubts 
the existence of the T’ and Undoes not need 
any external proof. The Lord, or the Indi¬ 
visible Consciousness pervading the entire 
universe, is the real security. The rest is a 
mirage. “We can get everything in and from 
the world.”—this deeply embedded indoc¬ 
trination should be uprooted from our mind. 
For this the spiritual life is the only way. 
Spiritual freedom is never of the individual, 
but from the slavery of individuality. Watch- 
fulnes.s, effort, earnestness and holy company 
take one to that shoreless ocean of bliss and 
ultimate security. 
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The Mother of All 


SWAM! ATMASTHANANDA 

{Continuecl from the previous hsuc) 


Continuing his essay. Swami Atmu. thaiuiui/a uufoUi\ more of the story of 
how the direct and lay-disciples of Sri Kcmukrishnu wcic tti>!c to discover the 
universal significance of the Holy Mother. 


i HK great famine of 1864-65 caught Bengal 
in its terrible grip, Sri Surada Devi’s father 
Ramachandra was poor but kind and chari¬ 
table. He had saved some stock of grain 
from the previous year’s harvest ana at once 
opened a free kitchen, without thinking about 
the hardship it might cause to his own 
family. Hot khichudi (rice boiicd with lentils) 
was served to the famished people. Hleven- 
year-old Sarada showed evidence of her 
universal motherhood even at that tender 
age: when hot food was served on leaf- 
plates she would stand there fanning, holding 
a big fan, which she had to grasp with both 
her hands in order to cool the food. 

The Holy Mother kept herself informed 
of contemporary events of the world, and 
openly expressed her deep sorrow at the 
sufferings of people at the outbreak of the 
First World War, the repressive measures of 
the British Government against freedom 
fighters in India, and the sorrows of people 
brought on by floods, droughts and other 
natural calamities. Sometimes, unable to 
bear those sufferings of others, she would 
shed tears in silence. She once said to a 
young disciple, “Hov great is the sorrow of 
people you will understand when you grow 
up. You are not a mother.” For all suffer¬ 
ing people the Holy Mother was a real 
mother who cared. 

Shiromanipur was a village not Jar from 
Jayarambati. The villagers mostly were 
Muslims who lived by cultivating mulberry 


aiid iLMiing silk-wornt', But owing to the 
large-scale import ol foreign silk, many of 
tliem lost tiieir trade and look to robbery 
as a means of livelihood. Some of them 
were employed in the eonslruction of 
Moiher'h new bouse at Jayarambati. The 
Moliier treated them as btcr own children. 
This brought about a iransloirnation in 
many ol them. Lven the fastidious villagers 
began ti.> say, “By the grace ol tlie Mother 
the robbers too arc becoming devotees.” 

A ci(iy.y woman used to come to the 
Mother at Dakshinesw'ar. At lir.st all look 
her to be merely insane and so treated her 
kindiy. Aflerwards. it turned out that she 
belonged to that class of spiritual aspirants 
who cojisidercd God a.s their sweetheart. 
Ihis woman regarded Srii Ramakrishna as 
her Chosen Ideal, and one day ventured to 
speak out ncr attitude to him. This created 
a sudden commotion in the mind of JJri 
Ramakrishna as it was oppo.sed to his own 
attitude of looking upon all women as mani¬ 
festations of the Divine Moilier, He started 
pacing up and dt)wn in his room condemning 
the crazy wonian'.s altitude in strong collo¬ 
quial Bengali. Ihc Holy Mother heard all 
this from the Nuhahat. Feeling humiliated 
by this insult to her daughter, she at once 
sent Golap Ma to call the crazy woman to 
her, and when the woman came, she said 
affectionately, “My daughter, you had better 
not go to him since your presence irritates 
him. You can come to me.” The Mother 
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also remarked to Golap Ma that the Master 
ought not to have insulted the woman in 
this way. The poor woman found refuge in 
the Mother. 

The Holy Mother was once slaying at the 
Jagadamba Ashrama in Koalpara (near 
Jayarambati). The Ashrama was in a lonely 
place surrounded by a jungle frequented by 
wild animals, including bears. It was ten 
o’clock at night. The Holy Mother was 
sitting under a tree talking with her atten¬ 
dants. All on a sudden, she began to speak 
of the lunatic of Shihar (a neighbouring 
village). Hardly had she linislicd then the 
lunatic himsell appeared, coming towards the 
Mother's house with a bundle of leafy vege¬ 
tables under his arm. Everybody was frighte¬ 
ned to see him, but the Mother remained 
calm. The mad man said he had brought 
some vegetables for her. She said to him 
softly, “Please go away; don’t create any 
noise.” But he said he could not go back 
as the river was in spate. 1 hen the Mother 
told him in a persuasive and sweet voice, 
“My good child, don’t you create any distur¬ 
bance.” Mother’s love soothed the man’s 
heart and he left the place in a iieaccful 
mood. If Sri Sarada Devi could become the 
mother of dacoits, she could with equal 
facility become the mother of lunatics also. 

The scene changes. The Mother is now 
at her Udbodhan house in Calcutta. It is 
the sacred hour of dusk. Mother is sitting 
on the first floor verandah telling the beads. 
Across the road is an open space where live 
some poor people of the labouring class. 
I he evening stillne.ss is suddenly broken by 
the sound of a man’s beating his wife. After 
some blows, he gives her such a k=ck that 
she rolls down into the courtyard with her 
babe in her arms. The man still goes on 
kicking her. The Mother’s Japa stops. 
Although she is well known for her shyness 
and gentleness, a change has now come 
over her. She stands up holding the railing 


and shouts to the man, “I say, you wretch, 
are you going to kill your wife ? Alas, what 
a pity!” The man, who had become mad 
with anger looks up, and the sight of the 
motherly figure acts like a charm on a 
hooded snake. With lowered head he leaves 
the scene. The Mother’s sympathy makes 
the woman burst into tears, and the man 
comes back to console her. Seeing this happy 
ending, the Mother sits down and resumes 
her Jwpa. Thus has the Holy Mother shown 
herself the Mother of the downtrodden and 
insulted. 

At Dakshineswar, Sri Ramakrishna had 
earmarked a few of his young disciples as 
the founding members of his future monastic 
order. After the Master’s passing away they 
came together one by one—Naren, Rakhal, 
Sarat, Sashi, Latu, Yogin, Baburam and 
others. The Holy Mother was to them an 
unfailing source of strength, and they rallied 
round her as their centre. Right from their 
early days at Dakshineswar. the Mother used 
to regard them as her own children. She 
always kept a watchful eye upon them, and 
her protective influence was felt by every 
one of them. It was only natural that they 
all looked upon her as their own true 
Mother. Tor, right from the beginning they 
had firm conviction that the Holy Mother 
was not an ordinary woman, but the help¬ 
mate of Sri Ramakrishna in his mission on 
earth. For them she was the Divine Mother 
Herself, who had assumed the human form. 

More than anyone else it was Swami 
Vivekananda who understood the universal 
significance of the Mother’s life and recogni¬ 
zed her central role in the regeneration of 
Indian culture. Before starting his long 
travels in India as a mendicant monk, 
Swamiji first begged for the Mother’s bles¬ 
sings. Again, when the call came to go to 
the West, he sought the Mother’s advice 
before making his decision. Later on he 
wrote in a poem, “I am the servant of you 
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both ; I salute your feet united with &akti** 
In a letter to fellow disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna. Swamiji spoke of the Holy Mother 
as ‘the living Durga’. Swamiji used to wash 
his mouth and sprinkle Ganga water on his 
body in order to purify himself "before he 
went in her presence. He would salute her 
by making a full-length prc^tration, but he 
never touched her feet which he regarded as 
too holy. In his letters Swamiji revealed to 
the world Holy Mother’s true divine nature. 
He often expressed his desire to start an 
Order of nuns first, with the Holy Mother 
as its Ideal, an inauguration of a New Age 
of womanhood. 

Swami Brahmananda, the spiritual son of 
Ramakrishna, used to he so much over¬ 
whelmed with devotion in the presence of 
the Holy Mother that his whole body would 
tremble. He regarded her as the embodi¬ 
ment of the Power of Brahman. He used to 
say, '"Mother is none other than the Divine 
Mother of the Universe, who has assumed 
a human form." 

Among the disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Latu Maharaj (Swami Adbhutananda) was 
the Holy Mother’s first attendant, and he 
regarded her as his own mother. He used 
to say. “Is it easy to understand the Mother ? 
She could accept the worship offered by Sri 
Ramakrishna, just think of her power \ What 
the Holy Mother's real identity was, he alone 
knew—of course, Swami Vivekananda also 
understood a little. She was none other 
than the Goddess Laksmi." 

The Holy Mother’s first ‘burden bearer’ 
after the Master’s passing away was Swami 
Yogananda. He would never salute her 
standing in front of her; instead, when 
Mother left the place, he would collect a little 
of the dust of that spot and reverently touch 
it to his head. He had the vision of the 
Primal Power embodied in her. 

After the death of Swami Yogananda, for 
a,short time Swami Trigunatitananda took 

2 


over the burden of looking after the Mother. 
His devotion to her service was unbounded. 
Once he was prepared to take an extreme 
step. Holy Mother was travelling to Jayaram- 
bali in an ox-cart with Swami Trigunatita¬ 
nanda walking alongside as guard. It was a 
long journey and the Mother was resting. 
On the way the Swami saw that a part of 
the road had been washed out by recent rains 
and there was a possibility of the cart being 
upset at that place. Not wishing to disturb 
the Mother, he ran ahead and stretched him¬ 
self across that depression in the road and 
ordered the cartman to drive the cart over 
his body. Fortunately the Mother awoke in 
time, got down and went round the place 
on foot. She scolded the Swami for his rash 
act. On another occasion the Swami went 
to buy some good quality hot chillies for the 
Mother. He wallked three miles tastinji 
chillies in different shops until his tongue 
became painfully swollen. 

When Trigunatitananda was still in teens 
he had been sent by Sri Ramakrishna to the 
Holy Mother to receive initiation from her. 
On that occasion the Master had quoted a 
Bengali couplet to him: “Infinite is the 
tnayu of Rddha which defies definition—a 
million Kronas and a million Rdmas are 
born, and live, and die." The faith in the 
Mother that the Ma.ster induced in the boy 
on this occasion never left him. 

Another ‘burden bearer’ was Swami Sarada- 
nanda who, however, regarded himself only 
as the Mother’s doorkeeper. His attitude 
towards the Mother was expressed in his 
Rdmakr^na Stotram couplet: “I salute 
Sarada Devi, the Emlxnliim'nt nf all know- 
Icdfte, Who exists in Sri Ramakrishna ; as 
within fire, the burning power dwells." 

For Swami Shivananda, the Mother was 
the highest appelate court. Any decision 
made by her regarding the Order and its 
young members was accepted by him with 
his whole heart. This Mahd-Purus Maharaj 
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(great-souled one) who became the second 
President of the Order, once said in a re¬ 
miniscing mood, “5/ie is not an ordinary 
woman. She is not one who attained perfec¬ 
tion through struggle and practice. She is 
the Ever-Perfect, She is a part of the 
Primordial Power, just as are Kali, Tdrd, 
Sodasi, Bhuvanesvari and other Goddesses.''' 

In the eyes of Swami Akhandanunda, 
the great exemplar of Swamiji’s ideal of 
Service to God in Man’, the Holy Mother 
was Annapurna (the Bestower of Nourish¬ 
ment on the world), Visve^varl (the Divine 
Mother), JagaddhiilrT (Creator of the Uni¬ 
verse), and LaksmT {Giver of fortune) of 
Vaikuntha. 

Swami Vijnanananda, whom Swami 
Brahmananda described as ‘a hidden knower 
of Brahman’, used to say, “Sri Ramakrishna 
is the Embodiment of the Spirit, the Holy 
Moti.er is the Embodiment of thought-force: 
She is the nature of Cosmic Power'' 

Swami Premananda, who was himself 
an ocean of love, has given expression to 
his experience through this significant 
utterance: '7 find the Holy Mother to be 
a vaster source of Power even than Sri 
Ramakrishna himself. And how great is her 
enpacity for setf-concealment \ The inherent 
divine mdurc of Sri Ramakrishna used to 
show iisclj inspite of his efforts to hide it. 
! he ihily Mother also gets bhdva-samddhi, 
but docs she let everyone know about it ? 
How mrch power she has, to keep her spiri- 
l:iul moods under control]" 

Swami Abhcdananda. the ‘Lion of 
\ cdania’, wliose hymn to the Holy Mother, 
Siiiulddevl Slot rum, is well known, looked 
upon the Mother as Sarasvatl (the Giver of 
Wisdinn). and Mahdmdyd {the Giver of 
Liberation). 

• 

Swami Ramakrishnananda, the exemplar 
of ddsya-bhakti (altitude of servant to God). 


had a wonderful vision of the Holy Mother 
on his death bed. Based on his description 
of it, Girish Chandra Ghosh later on com¬ 
posed a hymn beginning with the line 
“Behold my Mother whose smiling face is 
lit with the crimson glow of wisdom! She, 
the Giver of Boons, now grants me refuge.” 
In a letter to a devotee of Bangalore, Rama¬ 
krishnananda wrote: "You should never 
lose this very rare and unexpected oppor¬ 
tunity to worship the Motherhood of God 
in her. She is your real M(4her....It is so 
fortunate you are to have the Mother of the 
Universe at your very door]" 

Swami Advaitananda. who used to do 
marketing for the Mother, served her with 
great devotion. He was older in age and yet 
he looked upon her as his own mother. He 
was one of the very few men with whoni 
she used to talk freely. 

Swami Turiyananda, who was the very 
personification of the Advaita Vedanta, paid 
his homage to the Holy Mother this way; 
"What a great Power has assumed this form 
for the welfare of the world] The mind 
which wc struggle hard to raise from the 
lower levels to the heart-centre, the same 
mind she has brought down from higher 
levels to the heart-centre force fully, by 
thinking about Radhu. Now try to under¬ 
stand what it all means. Glory to the great 
Divine Mother]" 

Swami Niranjanananda, wrio was regarded 
as bcionging to that cla.ss of Souls called by 
Sri Ramakrishna Isvarakoti-s (the eternally- 
frec), was the first to reveal tlic greatness of 
the Holy Mother in the circle of the Master’s 
devotees. With uninhibited faith and rever¬ 
ence he used to proclaim that she was not 
just the wife of their Guru, but the Divine 
Mother of the Universe, the Supreme 
Creatrix. 

Swami Subtxihananda, called 'Khoka' 
(babe in-arms) by the Mother and the dis- 
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ciples of Sri Ramakrishna, glorified the 
Mother with the following words; “J/ic 
priests of this place celebrate the festival of 
Annakuta (in which a huge mound of rice 
is distributed as prasdd), hut it is only a 
show. How vast is the real Annukufa of the 
Divine Mother who feeds all the living 
beings of this universe \ If we think of it, 
our minds will soar to higher realms.'' 

As Sri Sarada Devi was the mother of the 
monastic disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, she 
was in no way less so the mother of the 
by disciples. Sri ‘M’, (Mahcndra Nath 
Gupta), Nag Mahashay. Balaram Bose. 
Akshay Sen, Manomohan, Navagopal, 
Haramohan, Devendra and others were highly 
favoured children of the Mother. Gradually, 
in due course, they came to realize in her 
the Divine Nature—that she was not merely 
the wife of the Guru, but the eternal con¬ 
sort of Sri Ramakrishna in the unfoldment 
of his divine Lila from age to age. She 
manifested herself to them in their mystic 
experiences. ‘M’, the author of 7 he Gospel 
of Sri Ramakrishna, regarded the Holy 
Mother as his own mother. He liegan his 
diaries with the invocation: ...“Taking 
refuge at the feet of my Guru and Mother”. 
Each volume of the original Bengali original 
of the Gospel has been dcdicted to the 
Mother with the line.s: “Mother, you are 
the Mother of the Universe. Kindly bless 
that all your children in all places and for 
all time may attain peace and joy in their 
hearts by thinking of Sri Rtimakrishna and 
that they may have devotion to His Lotus 
Feet.” 

Nag Mahashay was another householder 
disciple of the Master who was greatly devo¬ 
ted to fhe Holy Mother. In fact his devotion 
was unparalleled. Nag Mahashay was a 
veritable personification of humility, hardly 
conceivable, even by tho.se who never .saw 
him. In the pre.sencc of the M'tthcr he 
would completely lose external con.^ciofAr.es; 


and could utter only the word ‘Mother, 
Mother’. This was his conditioji when he 
came to pay his respects to Holy Mother. 
The Mother herself had to feed him with 
her own hands. When he left her presence, 
he was heard muttering, “Mosher is more 
compassionate than Father. Mother is more 
compassionate than Father.” 

Sri Ramakrishna regarded Balaram Bose 
as one of his chief rasadddrs or providers, 
Balaram served the Holy Mother also devo¬ 
tedly. His whole family became blessed by 
worshiping the Mother as the Supreme 
Goddess. Balaram used to refer to the 
Mother as “the Embodiment of the ascetic 
virtue of patience”. 

Akshay Kumar Sen, nicknamed ‘the 
Gremlin’ (Sankcunni) by Swamiji. has in his 
celebrated epic, Sri Ramakr.sna Fnhthi. 
glorified the Holy Mother as follows: * 

Glory, glory to Holy Mother, Mother of 

Universe, 

Eternal Brahman with and without 

attributes. 

Incomparable you are : formless, impartite. 

You are Purusa, Prakrti, the Supreme 

The Primordium of creation, the 

Root of All, 

You are the twenty-four cate ivories, gross 

and .subtle. 

By Your will is the universe created and 

sustained. 

And destroyed when you draw it on to 

your lap. 

Ail thing.s created are toys in your 

play box. 

Playful You are, fro!ic.some, ever playing, 

playing. 

Another devotee, Manomohan Milra, had 
visions of the Holy Mother as the Goddess 
Laksmi. The well know'n writer in Bengali 
Devendra Mazumdar, had a pr.ayer-hai! 
known as ‘Sri Ramakrishna Aichaiuilaya’ at 
Fntally in Calcutta. Invited by Devendra. 
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the Mother visited this place a few times. 
Devendra’s worship took the form of this 
song to the Mother: 

Here / am your nunahty child; 
comfort me. O Mother, taking me on 

your lap. 

To whom else can / go. Mother 1 
abandoned as / am by Father without 

mercy. 

/ roam playing here and there, 
knowing that's why you don’t talk 

with me. 

Never have I heard this — 
that mother mourns not a wicked son’s 

death. 

Swami Vivekananda’s classmate, Hara- 
mohan Mitra, used to spend money unstin- 
tingly in the service of the Holy Mother. 
When the ‘hogala-flower’ bangles on her 
hands became unfit for wear owing to long 
use, Haramohn got new ones made for her. 
Another devotee, Manindra Krishna Gupta, 
the son of the poet Ishwar Chandra, received 
Mother’s special love. 

Among the householder devotees of Sri' 
Ramakrishna, the famous playwright, Girish 
Chandra Ghosh, had a special relationship 
with the Holy Mother. He said, “Did we 
ourselves recognize her in the earlier days ? 
It was Niranjan who opened our eyes.” From 
that time onwards Girish looked upon the 
Holy Mother as the Divine Mother of the 
Universe, of whom once in his early youth, 
he had a wonderful vision while lying alone 
seriously ill. In answer to Girish’s rather 
blunt question--“IF/w/ kind of a mother 


are you ?”--Sri Sarada Devi replied without 
a moment’s hesitation: ‘7 am your own real 
mother—a mother not because of being your 
Guru’s wife, not because of any assumed 
relationship, not by way of mere empty talk, 
but truly your mother.” 

This reply was meant not for Girish alone, 
it was addressed to all her children. When 
his only son died in early childhood, Girish 
was utterly disconsolate and, to bring peace 
to his grief-stricken soul. Swami Niranjana- 
nanda took him to Jayarambati. There 
Mother took great care of him, and her pure 
and unselfish love turned the great poet into, 
a child at her feet. In Jayarambati, Girish 
got some clearer understanding of the true 
greatness and divinity, of the Holy Mother. 
When the Mother’s own brother. Kali Prasad 
expressed his inability to understand^ the 
divine nature of the Mother, Girish thunde¬ 
red: “You are a mere village Brahmin’s 
son....Is it then impossible for the Great 
Source of all delusion to keep you labouring 
under the notion that she is merely your 
sister, for the whole of your life ? Go, and 
if you want freedom here and hereafter, 
take refuge at Her feet at once. I .say go\" 

On another occasion, in Calcutta. Girish 
openly declared to a group of devotees in 
the presence of the Mother "...She is the 
Mother of the Universe — Muhamayd, Mahd- 
sakti, appearing on the earth for the salva¬ 
tion of creatures, and at the same time 
exemplifying the Ideal of true motherhood.” 

{to be continued) 
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The first place of worship for Sri 
come into existence ? Interestinf>ly, 
Amareshananda, a monk of the Order. 

A TINY seed of the Banyan, going unnoticed 
at first, sprouts and grows in course of time 
into a gigantic tree providing shade and 
shelter to a large number of people. Simi¬ 
larly. just a century ago, the name of Sri 
Ramakrishna. current only among a limited 
circle of citizens of Calcutta, has today be¬ 
come a household name. Now lakhs of 
people look upon him as God-incarnate and 
worship him as their Ideal of Life (Ista 
Devata), while quite a good number of 
chapels and temples stand dedicated to him 
in India and abroad. 

The genesis of the worship dates back to 
the very lifetime of the Master himself. Five 
categories of people came to Dakshineswar 
to keep his holy company: Some were 
curious visitors ; some were people seeking 
solutions for mundane problems; some 
belonging to various faiths were searching 
for guidance in the spiritual life ; a few were 
families, all of whose members had been 
devoted to him for years ; and a handful 
were pure, earnest youths who came to be¬ 
long to his ‘inner circle’, later transformed 
into spiritual dynamos anJ tordh-bcarers. 
Sri Navagopal Ghosh was the head of a 
family, of the fourth category. He and all 
the members of his family looked upon the 
Master as God-incarnate, the pole-star of 
their lives, and passed on this heritage to 
their descendants. 

Sri Navagopal Ghosh, born in Begampur 
village of Hooghly District in 1832, resided 
in the Badurbagan neighbourhood of Cal¬ 
cutta. He was by nature gentle, cheerful and 


Ramakrishna -where and when did it 
it at a devotee's house. Swami 
Helur Math unfolds same of its history*. 

kind, and held a top executive post in the 
English firm. M/s Henderson Company. He 
distributed medicines free of cost to the poor, 
and supported many from time to time. 
Being endowed with a religious tempera¬ 
ment Navagopal used to take delight in reli¬ 
gious festivals, took part in group singing 
and lived a contented spiritual life. Early 
in life he was married twice and each time 
his wife died prematurely. Finally he married 
a third time to the devout Nistarini C^vi. 
In her dwelt the Goddess of Fortune as 
well as a current of devotion. She had even 
in youth developed remarkable devotion to 
God and had instilled the same fervour 
into the sons and daughters of her family. 

Once Navagopal chanced to hear about 
Paramahamsa Deva of Dakshineswar and 
became at once eager to meet him. Accor¬ 
dingly. one Sunday with his wife he procee¬ 
ded to Dakshineswar. After preliminaries it 
was the practice with Sri Ramakrishna to 
guide each seeker along a path best suited 
to jiis nature. Not much is known about 
this first meeting of Navagopal with the 
Master, biu so ii!.striicteil, Navagopal began 
to chant and sing the Divine name daily 
without any interruption. Of course this 
was to iiis liking, so every mjrning he along 
with hie wife and children used to sing 
together the divine names to the accompani¬ 
ment o' cymbals and khol. a type of musical 
percussion instrument. 

Nearly thiee years went by but Navagopal 
had nct visited the Master at Dakshineswar 
for the second time. T he Master however 
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did not forget his devotees. He made enqui¬ 
ries through Kishori Roy, who happened to 
be a friend of Navagopal saying, “Hallo, 
some three years ago, with you came here 
a gentleman who lived in Badurbagan hold¬ 
ing a high post in an office, and who distri¬ 
buted medicines free to the poor, where is 
he ntnvadays ? If you meet him. ask him 
to come over here, once at least.”i 

On hearing of the kind enquiries of Sri 
Ramakrishna through his friend, Navagopal’s 
eyes filled with tears of gratitude and joy. 
Taking his family with him, he at once has¬ 
tened to Dakshineswar. To Sri Rama- 
krishna’s enquiry about his long absence, 
the devotee replied that he had been meti¬ 
culously following the instructions imparted 
to him. Sri Ramakrishna then ad\ised 
Navagopal not to simply confine himself to 
the routine practices, but to come to Dakshi¬ 
neswar frequently so that he could make 
progress and easily reach the state of divine 
bliss. Thereafter whenever he was free, 
Navagopal' used to come to the Master with 
his family. We may recall the assurance Sri 
Krishna gave to Arjuna in the Glkl tlX. 22): 

“... YoHO-kycniatn volulniyahoni" 

"These devotees who are ever 

devoted to Me ; 

to them / carry what they lack..." 

Sri Ramakrishna really took over respons¬ 
ibility for the devotee. 

Gradually Sri Ramakrishna completely 
possessed the hearts of the family and be¬ 
came their Preceptor and Chosen Deity 
(Gurn-o-lsta) in one. Navagopal’s son, 
Suresh, was then five or si ', years old and 
even at this very tender age was a talented 
player of the khol in accompaniment to 


Swami Gambbirananda. kri Rrimakrsna 
P.hak'a Malikci (Calcutta; Udhodimn Kar>alavaV 
Part II. pp. 363-4. 


singing. Sri Ramakrishna loved this boy 
very much. 

In those days devotees having the means, 
in order to benefit by the blessed company 
and presence of Sri Ramakrishna, by turn 
invited him to their homes and organized 
religious meetings on Sundays. Navagopal 
too, taking the cue from others, earnestly 
requested Sri Ramakrishna to sanctify his 
home. And after getting the Master’s con¬ 
sent arranged a religious festival. On that 
auspicoius day when Bhdgavata reading was 
in progress, Sri Ramakrishna arrived. When 
the attention of all the assembled devotees 
was drawn to him, the reading did not pro¬ 
ceed further. He took a seat and shortly 
thereafter, Banavari, the noted Vaisnava 
musician with his group of saiikirtan singers 
commenced singing. Sri Ramakrishna, v/ho 
was already in divine inebriation, was stirred 
up by the music and in a virile mood he 
leapt amidst the orchestra and stood motion¬ 
less in the posture of Sri Krishna playing 
the flute (Trihhangi Muralidhar). Slowly he 
entered the state of Mahabhava. Navagopal 
Ghosh had kept two beautiful garlands 
made of fragrant flowers to adorn the 
Master. Seeing him in that God-intoxicated 
mood the devotee placed those flowers on 
his neck and began to dance round the 
Master. Some shed tears of joy. and a few 
who were unable to check their emotions lay 
flat on the floor. 

Women devotees used to remain in the 
inner apartments and offer separately their 
respects to Sri Ramakrishna on such occa¬ 
sions. On this occasion Nistarini Devi and 
other women devotees, busy in the inner 
apartments on the first floor, were arranging 
to serve food to all the assembled people. 
They v/ere also eagerly waiting to pay their 
respects to Sri Ramakrishna. Regaining 
partially his normal mood and being helped 
by others he went up.stairs. The women 
devotees who were waiting then offered their 
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obeisance and Nistarini was blessed by 
him. 

Sri Ramukrishna, who could see the inner¬ 
most of a person, sometimes used to awaken 
the spiritual consciousness lying dormant in 
qualified aspirants. He would do this either 
by a mere look, or a touch or by writing a 
sacred mantra (a name of God) on the 
tongue with his finger. (Swami Vivekananda 
describes this particular power of the Master 
in his famous ‘Hymn to the Divinity of Sri 
Ramakrishna’— Viniulanayana-\'iksan€-moha- 
jaya...) On this occasion Nistarini Devi, 
overflowing with motherly devotion, besee- 
chcd Sri Ramakrishna to allow her to feed 
him with her own hand. In an exalted mood 
the Master asked her, “Who are you to 
feed me ?”2 After a little pause, knowing 
her deep devotion and pious nature, the 
Master allowed her lo put food into his 
mouth. To her utter surpii.se, while so doing 
she felt that some great spiritual presence 
residing in him had accepted the food. Being 
fed three or four morsels in this way, the 
Master became normal and resumed taking 
his food himself. On .some earlier occasion 
Sri Raraakri.shna had indicated that Nistarini 
was endowed with an element of Chinna- 
mastii, a form of the Divine Motiier embody¬ 
ing divine knowledge. Once she had remained 
in an exalted spiritual mood for six months.'* 

The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna contains 
stray references about Navagopal Ghosh. 
Other books like Paramahamsadever Jivuna- 
vrttanta (The Life of Paramahatnsa Deva) 
by Ramchandra Dutta; Sri Rdmakrma 
Puiithi, by Akshaya Kumar Sen, and others 
give some more details. Finding Navagopal 
shedding tears of joy at the sight of Sri 
Ramakrishna in samadhi gives us an indica¬ 
tion of his mental make-up. Navagopal was 


2. Ibid., p. 366. 

3- Kalijiban Sharma, Sn Rdmakf^na Lila 
Abhidhan (Calcutta: Karuna Prakashani) p. 132. 


one of the older devotees assigned to attend 
Sri Ramakrishna at Shyampukur and Cossi- 
pore during his last illness. 

When Sri Ramakrishna was seriously ill 
at the Cossippre garden house, Navagopal’s 
family used to visit him as often as- they 
could. During one of these visits Nistarini 
Devi, who was frank and free with him, was 
asked by Sri Ramakrishna if she would 
agree to take charge of a cal with kittens 
which had taken shelter with him. Before 
handing them over to her, he got confirmed 
by her that it would not entail any undue 
hardship or be disapproved of by her hus¬ 
band. Nistarini Devi replied, “It will be my 
great good fortune, and 1 like to keep cats 
and kittens anyway. \ ou arc giving ; it is 
your grace.”' I hough Sri Ramakrishna’s 
mind soared high, yet lie took note of minute 
details in all matters and paid proper atten¬ 
tion to them. On her part, Nistarini Devi 
accepted his gilt with all humility and felt 
blessed. She never allowed anyone to ill 
treat the kittens. 

Then came a memorable day, .lanuary 1, 
1886. Though lying scriou.sly ill, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna became the 'Wish-fulfilling Tree’ of 
epic fame {Kalputarn). He blessed and 
bestowed his unbounded grace on some 
thirty devotees who happened to be present 
at Cossipore on that day. Ramchandra 
Dutta, having just got the Master’s ble.ssing, 
seeing Navagopal Ghosh, eagerly called him, 
“Sir! What are you doing here ? Flurry up, 
be quick! If you want any favour from Sri 
Ramakrishna, ask for it, today he has be¬ 
come the 'Kalpatarn'l FIcaring these words 
of Ram, Navagopal hastened to Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, offered obeisance and implored: 
“O Lord, what vdll be my lot?” Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, after a puse, asked him. “Can you 
do fapa and meditation ?” Replied Nava- 


4. Hri Ramakr^na Bhakta Malika, Part 11, 
p. 367. 
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gopal. “I am a householder having responsi¬ 
bility lor wife, children and other depen¬ 
dents. Where is the time left for carrying 
on japa and meditation ? J am afraid 1 shall 
not be blc to do it.” Again, Sri Ramakrishna 
asked, “Can you not do even a small number 
[of japam] ?” Reply came, “Even for that, 
where is the time. Sir ?” Sri -Ramakrishna 
simply asked him, “Well can you remember 
me and chant my name ?” Navagopal, over¬ 
whelmed with joy, replied, “Certainly! 
certainly! That I can do I ” Sri Ramakrishna 
then assured him. “That will do. You need 
not do anything else.’’^ 

Thereafter Navagopal (jiiosh used to 
chant with deep feeling the Master’s name 
most of the time. Returning from his office 
every evening he used to distribute sweets 
to the children of the locality and repeat the 
Master’s name. The children used to call 
out “Jai Ramakrishna”—Hail to Sri Rama¬ 
krishna! and dance round him playfully. In 
the neighbourhood he became ihus known 
as ‘Jai Ramakrishna’. Alter the passing 
away of Sfi Ramakrishna. while Swamis 
Brahmananda and Turiyananda were under¬ 
going severe austerities at Vrindavati, Nava¬ 
gopal too went there with his son Nirod and 
spent some time in their holy company. He 
went also to Vindhyachal and returned to 
Calcutta with Swami Brahmananda. 

Navagopal Ghosh had such a fascination 
for the name Ramakrishna that, finding a 
locality in the Howrah area bearing the name 
‘Ramakrishnapur Lane", he purchased a 
house in this lane and shifted his residence 
from Badurbagan. He added a spacious 
room to it on the first floor, provided it 
with an altar and marble floor and began 
using ii as his chapel. On ffie auspicious 
Ma^h Pilrnima (full moon day of Magh, 
6 Feb. 1898), in the morning, Swami Viveka- 
nanda. accompanied by Swamis Adbhuta- 

Ibid., p. 367. 


nanda. Brahmananda, Premananda, Subodh- 
ananda, and Turiyananda, came to Nava- 
gopal’s house by country boat, all the way 
singing devotional songs with cymbal and 
khoi With the blowing of conchs and due 
solemnity in the presence of all the great 
monks, Navagopal installed and dedicated 
the picture of Sri Ramakrishna in the new 
shrine. Swamiji himself sat on the worship¬ 
per’s seat and worshipped the Master’s photo. 
As the worship came to an end, he composed 
extempore the now famous lines: 

Om, sthiipakdya cu dharmasya, 
Sarvadharmo swarupine. 

Avatar a Varisthdya, 

Rdmakrsndya te namah. 

“Establisher ol righteousness. Embodiment 
of all religions ; Best of Avataras. to Thee 
I bow.” 

Then with great feeling the household 
requested Swami Vivekananda to pray to 
Sri Ramakrishna that he always reside in 
the chapel. Swamiji humorously remarked, 
“For fourteen generations Sri Ramakrishna 
(his line) never dwelt in such a fine building 
with marble flooring! If he does not reside 
here, where will he ?” 

Some call this chapel of Navagopal the 
first and oldest chapel of the Master, since 
the monastery {Math) had always been 
located in rented buildings and was shifted 
from place to place a few times, only at the 
end being finally established at the Belur 
Math. There was a mart of joy on that day 
in Ramakrishnapur Lane. From then 
onwards, even till today, descendants of 
Navagopal Ghosh offer daily worship and 
observe Mdah Purnund with a festive special 
worship of Sri Ramakrishna. The day is 
celebrated with great joy. Subsequently, as 
the original chapel was located adjacent to 
a living room, a separate hall was construc¬ 
ted on the second floor and the chapel shif¬ 
ted there. A new picture of Sri Ramakrishna 
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on porcelain, made in Germany, was later 
consecrated by Swami Brahmananda. Besides 
himself being an ardent devotee, Navagopal 
also brought Nagendra Ghosh, Dr. Ramlal 
Ghosh, Haran Babu, and others into the 
iold of the Master’s circle of devotees. 

The eleventh book of the SrJmad Bhdga- 
vatiim, particularly the twenty-three chapters 
from seven to twenty-nine, are called 
The Uddhava GitCi —“The Last Message of 
Sri Krishna to Uddhava”. They deal with 
the doctrine of Bhakti and Jnana. While 
discoursing on the ways of devotion and 
worship, the Lord lays stress on service 
rendered to holy<mcn. listening to the scrip¬ 
tures and meditating, building and maintain¬ 
ing temples and organizing and celebrating 
special festivals, and feeding the devotees 
with sacramental food.® These injunctions 
were carried out true to the letter and spirit 
for many years by Sri Navagopal Ghosh and 
his family. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to caution his 
householder devotees, engaged in the spiri¬ 
tual life, of the dangers of losing one’s 
balance due to excessive attachment to 
worldly relations. He used to advise them 
to hold on to the Lord at all times, in for¬ 
tune and adversity alike. When one of 
Navagopal’s married daughters died sudd¬ 
enly, everyone in the family v/as broken 
down in sorrow and dejection. But Nava¬ 
gopal maintained his calm, and smoking his 
chillum in his usual way said,,“All is His 
will; there is nothing to grieve over.” Thus 
he corroborated the Bhrlgavatam statement: 
‘T/;c association with sons, wives, dear 
p'iends, ami other relatives is no belter than 

»nTT^k«rr*T% «t 5T i 

—Sri mild Bha.qaviitiim (XI. 11.36 & 38) 


the chance gathering of a group of travellers 
in a caravanserai*"! 

Like her husband, Nistarini Devi too, was 
a great devotee. She acquired perfection in 
ji>pa, the repetition of the Lord’s name. She 
had a vision of Sri Ramachandra, her Ista, 
through japa. Once when she was offering 
obeisance to Him, in the process of touching 
His feet, she actually saw the form of her 
Guru, Sri Ramakrishna. When the Holy 
Mother, Sri Sarada Devi was in Vrindavan, 
for about a year after the passing away of 
the Master, during a vesper service in the 
Radharaman temple, she saw in a vision 
Nistarini Devi fanning the presiding Deity 
and after returning to her residence she 
narrated to Yogin Ma, “Yogen, Navagopal 
Babu’:s wife is very pure. 1 saw her like 
this.”® Holy Mother, too, sanctified the 
house of Navagopal by her visit, invited by* 
Nistarini Devi, in August 1909. 

Nistarini Devi cherished great respect and 
love for the monks of Bclur Math. If she 
heard that any one of them was ill, she took 
the ailing monk into her house and arranged 
for his treatment, diet and nursing till his 
recovery. Those were the days when there 
was not much provision for taking care of 
sick monks at the Belur Math due to paucity 
of funds. The monks found their loving 
mother in her. 

Swami Brahmananda visited the pious 
household of Navagopal many a time. Shyam- 
sundar and Nirod, two of the sons of Nava¬ 
gopal were his disciples. Both of them were 
greatly devoted to him. like their parents 
had been to Sri Ramakrishna. On the pas¬ 
sing away of Swami Brahmananda, Shayam- 


—Ibid. (XI. 17.53) 

8- Swami Gambhirananda, Holy Mother Sri 
Simula Devi (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylaporc, 1955) p. 143. 
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sundar, by this time grown up, donated 
Rupees forty thousand towards the construc¬ 
tion of the Brahmananda temple at the 
Math.9 Swami Abhayananda, used to remi¬ 
nisce that “Shyam Babu, son of Navagopal, 
bore almost the entire expense of the cons¬ 
truction of the temple, even for the statue 
of Swami Brahmananda inside.” He recoun¬ 
ted that every day Shyam Babu used to come 
to the Math on a white horse and watch the 
progress of the construction till it was com¬ 
pleted and dedicated by Swami Shivananda 
in 1924. 

In April 1909, at the age of seventy-seven, 
Navagopal had a premonition of his coming 
end. He drew all his family members close 
to him and blessed them, saying in a firm 
voice, “Do not grieve. The physical body is 
bound to perish. Sri Ramakrishna is our 
real Master. We are his children. He will 
lake care of you. Instead of grieving, call 
on !wm.”’‘> 

Navagopal carried out the instructions of 
Sri Ramakrishna that he had received on 
the Kaipataru Day, to remember him and 
chant his name, till his last breath. Chanting 
his sweet name and feeling a sense of com¬ 
plete fulfilment. Navagopal breathed his last, 
his face beaming with joy. He demonstrated 
how an ideal hou.seholder should live: “One 


Ari Riiiiiakrsna Lila Abhidtian, p. 132. 
in Rumakrfna Bhukta Malika. Part II, 

p. 371. 


who is devoted to Me, can continue to live 
in the home itself till his end, performing 
all duties as offerings to me.”t^ 

Nistarini Devi, in l^er old age, when she 
was lying ill, felt joy when the monks, the 
authorities at Belur Math, arranged for her 
nursing just as she used to look after them. 
She was then in her ‘Divine Mood of Chinna- 
masta' and could not bear the touch ol 
impure persons. In that exalted spiritual 
mood she passed away. 

The other son of the family, Nirod, joined 
the Belur Math at the tender age of eighteen 
in 1902. His parents w'ere all praise for his 
taking up the monastic life? He was ordai¬ 
ned with sannyasa by his guru, Swami 
Brahmananda in 1914 and was given the 
name Ambikananda. He was well known 
for his musical ability and was also good in 
painting. It is said that only after deep 
meditation on diffierent deities, he used to 
paint his pictures of the gods and goddesses. 
Once he was asked by Swami Brahmananda 
to set a melody for the Rama Nclma San- 
klrtana which was included in the Bengali 
drama, Riimanuja. The same is sung now 
on Ekadasi days in most of the Ramakrislma 
Mission Centres. Swami Ambikananda 
passed away while leading an austere life 
in the Punjab in 1954, 

111- The Bhdgavatam, XI. 17.50 

12. Nalini Ranjan Chattopadhyaya. Sn Rama-^ 
kr.^tia O Hanga Rangamancha (Calcutta: Maodal 
Book House) p. 102. 


Devotee: I'he soil of India is different. Only what is true survives here. 

Master (Sri Ramakrishna): Yes, that is so. The Sanatana Dharma, the Eternal 
Religion declared by the Rishis, will alone endure. But there will also remain 
sunie sects. Everything appears and disappears by the will of God. 





UniversaJ Religion and the Spiritual 
Humanism of Radhakrishnan 

DR. SONAI. K. AMIN 

Torn by many conflicts, wars and reli}>ious bickering, human society staggers 
and reels. But saints and great souls like Vivekananda and Dr. Radhakrishnan 
appear, and with rare leadership and wisdom reestablish human fellowship on 
a universal basis of compassion and love. Dr, Sonal K. Amin teaches Philo¬ 
sophy at the Mankuvarbci Mahila Mahavidyalaya, Jabalpur, Madhya Pradesh. 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan is amongst the 
foremost contemporary writers and thinkers. 
The sweep of his comprehension is almost 
encyclopaedic. One is astounded at the 
range of his interests--philosophy, literature, 
poetry, science, history, culture, civilization 
and religion. Nehru, Gandhi, Aurobindo, 
Vivekananda, Tagore and Radhakrishnan 
are writers and thinkers of great distinction. 
Nehru and Radhakrishnan, who took up a 
cultural offensive against the Occident, wrote 
exclusively in English, and had an impressive 
hearing in the West. The names of C. Raja- 
gopalachari and Tagore come to mind as 
bilinguists. Contemporary Indian writers 
have their roots in the Indian soil. It is on 
the Indian culture, tradition and thought 
that they build. Radhakrishnan along with 
K. C. Bhattacharya built their philosophy 
after a thorough assimilation of the Indian 
and European thought systems. Radha- 
krishnan’s works, storehouse 'of illustrative 
material, are interpretative as well as cons¬ 
tructive. His lucid and illustrative style 
coupled with his wonderful power of expres¬ 
sion and mastery over the English language 
has captiyated the modern mind. 

Radhakrishnan has given a new garb to 
the Upanisadic message of the Atman being 
supreme and the purpose of human life 
being its realization through intuition. The 
old Upanisadic theme is interpreted in the 
light of the modern predicament. 


In both Radhakrishnah and Vivekananda 
spiritual humanism and universal religion 
play a key role. The difference lies in Vivek¬ 
ananda being an Advaita Vedantin in the 
tradition of Sankara and Ramanuja—Absolu¬ 
tism with Theism. The cardinal concepts 
in the philosophy of Radhakrishnan ase 
Spirit, Religion and Intuition. 

Gandhiji is relevant to mankind for his 
belief in Truth and Non-violence. Nehru, 
for his doctrine of Panchsheel to solve inter¬ 
national conflicts. Radhakrishnan will 
always be remembered for his concept of 
Universal Religion and Spiritual Humanism 
whereby all human conflicts will end—inter¬ 
nal as well as external; and the entire 
cosmos will manifest as Sat, Cit and Ananda. 
A true brotherhood of divine beings in a 
divine universe. 

Commenting upon the plight of mcHlcrn 
society, Radhakrishnan says: 

We have a world of rationalistic pro¬ 
phets, of selfish individualists, of a mons¬ 
trous economic system compounded out 
of industrialism and capitalism, of vast 
technical achievements and external con¬ 
quests, of continual craving for creative 
comforts and love of luxury, of unbridled 
and endless covetousness in public life, of 
dictatorship of blood and brutality, anxi¬ 
ous to make the world a shamble, dripping 
with human blood, of atheism and disdain 
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for the soul, a world in which nothing is 

certain and men have lost assurance.”^ 

Only ‘spiritual religion’ can give back this 
lost assurance. 

In his An Idealist View of Life, 
Radhakrishnan examines the various substi¬ 
tutes for religion and finds them all wanting 
—Naturalistic Atheism. Agnosticism. Scep¬ 
ticism. Humanism, Pragmatism, Modernism, 
and Authoritarianism. An exclusive religion 
is not an answer either. It will further divide 
humanity and lead to conflict. The Semitic 
religions—Judaism. Christianity and Islam 
are exclusive religions. 

The Jews first invented the myth that only 
one religion could be true. As they, how¬ 
ever, conceived themselves to be the ‘Chosen 
People’ they did not feel a mission to con¬ 
vert the whole world.^ Judaism is therefore 
exclusive but not missionary. Christianity, 
on the other hand, is both exclusive and 
missionary. “Cliristian religion inherited the 
Semitic-creed of the Jealous God ‘in the view 
of Christ as the only begotten son of God’ 
and so could not brook any rival near the 
throne.”3 Regarding Islam, Radhakrishnan 
says, that it is “the creation of a single mind 
and is expressed in a single sentence, 'i'hcre 
is one God and Mohammed is his prophet.”'* 
It aimed at world domination. Its motto was 
‘conversion or subjugation’. As opposed to 
this “Hinduism takes its stand on a life of 
spirit and aflirms that the theological expres¬ 
sions of religious experience are bound to 
be varied.”-'’ Hinduism provides a model for 

1- Radhakrishnan and Muirhead, Editors, 
Cantrmponiry Indian Philosophy (London: George 
Ailcn & Unwin. 1952) p. 2'i4. 

2. S. Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religion and 
IVcsIern Thouidn (London; Oxford University 
Press, 1940) p. 10. 

3- Ibid., p. 324. 

4. Ibid., p. 339. 

f>- .S. Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of 
Life (London: Ccerge Allen & Unwin) pp. 88-89, 


universal religion. It meets the requirement 
of men of different temperament and apti¬ 
tude. Vivekananda also looks upon the 
Vedic religion as the most universal religion. 
The central theme of Hinduism is '"Ekam 
sat viprdh bafmdint vudanti '—the one truth 
is manifested as many, or as Radhakrishnan 
puts it, “All the paths of ascent lead to the 
same mountain top.”® Or as Vivekananda 
says, to quote Gitd, “Whosoever comes to 
me. through whatsoever from. I reach him. 
all men are struggling through paths which 
in the end lead to me.”’ 

Modern man wants a religion which is 
dynamic, open, free and spiritual. “We are 
waiting for a vital religion, a live philosophy, 
which will construct the basis of conviction 
and devise a scheme of life which men can 
follow with self-respect and creative joy.”^ 
Like Vivekananda, Radhakrishnan believes 
in the plurality of religions. “The core of 
all religions is the same. Plurality is only 
external. It is misleading to speak of diffe¬ 
rent religions. We have different religious 
traditions which can be used for correction 
and enrichment. The tradilions do not create 
the truth but clothe it in language and 
symbol for the help of those who do not 
see it themselves.”** A true understanding 
of the .spirit of religion leads to a deeper 
absorption of the truth of one’s own reli¬ 
gion. It is not fusion of all religions but a 
fellow;, h iff. 


P.A. Schilpp. Editor. “The Religion of the 
Spirit and the Workl'.s Need. Fragments of a 
Confession" in The Philo.xophy of Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan (New York: Tudor Publishing 
Co.. 1952) p. 77. 

7- The Complete IF'orA.i of Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989) Vol. 1, 

p. 2. 

3- S. Radhakrishnan, An Idealist View of 
Life (London; Oxford Univ. Press) p. 83. 

(*■ S. Radhakrishnan, “Fragments of a Con¬ 
fession". p. 77. 
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This fellowship is possible because human 
being irrespective of country, caste, creed or 
sex are basically Spirits. Defining this spirit 
in man. Radhakrijshnan says, “It is not the 
physical body or the vital organism, the 
mind or the will, but something which under¬ 
lines them all and sustains them. It is the 
basis and the background of our being, the 
universality that cannot be reduced to this 
or that formula.’’!” This spiritual element 
is unitive and universal. Its intuitive rea¬ 
lization or Jnana or Paravidyd alone can 
bring about love and universal brotherhood 
in everyone. This is the ‘spiritual huma¬ 
nism’. Its doors are open to the entire 
human race, paving the way for a universiil 
human culture which combines and assimila¬ 
tes the best of the Orient and the Occident, 
a broad all-inclusive creed which is truly 
relevant in this nuclear age. 

Radhakrishnan is all praise for humanism, 
but he, like Vivekananda, is against huma¬ 
nism being a substitute for religion. People 
like the agnostics, rationalists, socialists and 
the .sceptics, who find no solace in religion 
turn to humanism. Humanism aims at the 
social and economic well-being of man and 
a development of his personality and cons¬ 
cience. It aims at human values like frater¬ 
nity, selflessness, courage, and discipline. It 
advocates inner discipline and a middle path 
which avoids self-indulgence on the one hand 
and excessive asceticism on the other. 
Radhakrishnan praises the revolt of huma¬ 
nism against ecclesiastical religion, with its 
dogma.s, creeds, ritualism and superstition. 
He also commends its revolt against mecha¬ 
nization and industrialization of society 
where man is treated like a cog bereft of 
his spirituality and individual dignity. But 
man is not merely a social being. He cannot 
‘live by bread alone’. Plato and Aristotle, 
the founders of humanism in the West, wete 

10- An IdeiiUst View of Life, p. 226. 


aware of the fact that material gains and 
prosperity cannot satisfy the human soul. 
He is a spirit who wants transfiguration into 
the Divine. Religion alone can satisfy this 
spiritual need of man. It is by religion that 
he can ascend to a divine life and be at peace 
with himself. Humanism limits man to his 
finite existence and looks upon this world 
us an end-all. Man basically is a denizen 
of another world. His roots are elsewhere. 

In ethics, humanism recommends the 
‘golden mean’, but that is a very vague 
principle and cannot serve as a moral guide. 
Radhakrishnan queries, “What is the middle 
path between violence and non-violence ? 
The difference between right and wrong is 
not quantitative but qualitative. Virtue is 
not mere balancing, but it is the spirit in 
man that di.scerns the virtuous and the 
spiritual personality which has this insight. 
Religious men are ever ready to sacrifice 
their lives at the altar of truth. A mere 
humanist can never do so. “Ihe saints 
invariably overstep the boundaries....Socra¬ 
tes and Christ overstepped the boundaries.... 
All this is possible only if we do not sacri¬ 
fice the mystical to the moral.’’!! True 
morality requires a firm deep faith in the 
immortality t)f the soul and a deep convic¬ 
tion in the goodness of God. “Humanism 
lacks that indefinable touch, that el Cm of 
religion which alone can produce that majes¬ 
tic faith whose creativity is inexhaustible, 
whose hope is deathless, and whose adven¬ 
tures are magnificent.”!2 A humanir>t cannot 
face death, unjust suffering and pain of des¬ 
pair. l or that, a deep religious conviction 
is needed. Social reform, love of mankind, 
is a necessary part of religion but they cannot 
be equated. Religion is much more. 

Wc can divide the interpreters of Hin¬ 
duism into the li\is i.e.. Seers and Bhaklas ; 


!!• //*/</.. p. 67. 

I?- Ihhi. 
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and in a third category we would like to 
place people like Radhakrishnan who show 
great wisdom and erudition. Radhakrishnan 
is the most distinguished academic interpreter 
of Hinduism.* It was he who gave a deep 
and concise interpretation of Hinduism to 
the West and showed the Western mind a 
glimpse of the integrative framework of 
Indian philosophy and Hinduism in a rational 
and scientific manner. 

His schooling forced him to thoroughly 
examine his Hindu beliefs. It was something 
akin to Hume waking Kant from his dogma¬ 
tic slumber. He writes in his Essay that 
going to a Christian Missionary school was 
both an enlightening and deeply charring 
experience. He continues, “By their (the 
teachers’) criticism of Indian thought they 
disturbed my faith and shook the traditional 
props on which I leaned.”^* This criticism 
had a salubrious effect on his philosophy and 
religion. . 

b'or him, r.eligion in essence is a living con¬ 
tact with the ultimate Reality. It is an 
apprehension of something which is over 
and above the individual. Religious experi¬ 
ences, though, similar to scientific and artis¬ 
tic insights, are unique and autonomous. 
Vivekananda also looks upon religion as a 
matter of experience and not as a mere sys¬ 
tem of dogmas. 

Radhakri.shnan's spiritual idealism.is based 
on the mystic experiences of the Seers, and 
his own. For him, philosophy is not based 
on speculation or theology, but it must 
have the .seal of experience. He says, “....for 
my thinking had another source and procee¬ 
ded from my own experience which is not 
quite the same as what is acquired by mere 
study and reading. It is born of spiritual 
experience rather than deduced from logi¬ 
cally ascertained premises.’’^-* These spiri¬ 
ts. ‘"Fragineiits of a Confession”, pp. 3-82. 

H. ihuL, p. 10. 


tual experiences are rationally assimilated 
and explained by him. It is intuition which 
can lead to mystic experience, as it is direct 
and immediate perception. Radhakrishnan 
writes, “Strictly speaking, logical knowledge 
is non-knowledge, avidya, valid only till 
intuition arises. Intuition is experienced 
when we break down the shell of our private, 
egoistic existence, and get back to the prime¬ 
val Spirit in us from which our intellect and 
our senses are derived.’’i5 Again, he says, 
“Intuitive knowledge is not non-rational, it 
is not non-conceptual. It is rational intuition 
in which both immediacy and mediacy arc 
comprehended.”!® Intellect is one and conti¬ 
nuous with intuition which is supra-rational. 

In his philosophy Jndna and Bhakli both 
are important, in it Brahman and Ood both 
are real. The former being transcendent and 
the latter immanent. The Absolute has 
infinite possibilities and this world and God 
are one of them. When the entire creation 
becomes divine, this world comes to an end. 
God is then absorbed in the Absolute. 

Salvation for Radhakrishnan is a dynamic 
cosmic life and a total union with the 
Absolute. Liberation means enjpying the 
constant vision of God and engaging in 
divinization of the cosmos. He believes in 
the hierarchy of mystic souls, but in the 
final salvation the souls lose their individu¬ 
ality and merge in the Absolute. Saccidd- 
nanda, absolute Existence, Knowledge, Bliss, 
becomes explicit in the Cosmos. In the 
Advaitic ultimate analysis, the world along 
with God is within the realm of Mdyd or 
Ignorance. The darsana (vision) of the 
various gods we have in Bhuvamukha 
Samddhi. But only in the Advaita Samadhi 
only pure unity remains. All gods and 
individuality vanish in tlie total absorption 
with the Absolute. 

An Idealist View of Life, p. 146. 

1®* Ibid., p. 153. • 
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Radhakrishnan believes in the Kom 
(sheath) Theory of the Vpani^ads in which 
the aim of creation is the manifestation of 
Aimnda or God. The five Kosas (sheaths) 
are matter (Annd^, life {Prd^), perceptual 
consciousness (Manas), Self consciousness 
(Vijndna), and bliss (Ananda). 

The full realization of the spirit or salva¬ 
tion is not possible in man until saccida- 
nanda is manifested in the cosmos. A divine 
individual can emerge only in a divine cos¬ 
mos. If the world remains evil and imper¬ 
fect there can be no emergence of a divine 
personality. “In a true sense the ideal 
individual and the perfect community arise 
together.”!'^ For Vivekananda Moksa is not 
dependent upon cosmic salvation, 'Aham 
Liruhmasmi' (I am Brahman) is the maha- 
manira. But the soul in man is the same in 
all. I here is no diversity or plurality, only 
pure unity. 

A liberated man is always altruistic. He 
is forever engaged in transforming his fellow 
beings, in divinizing the cosmos. Compas¬ 
sion and love arc the hallmarks of such a 
one. He suffers martyrdom for the love of 
all beings and for the fulfilment of the divine 
task. To him the division between himself 

•7. Jbid., p. 115. 


and others vanishes. He sees himself in all. 
In his The Hindu View o/ Life Radha¬ 
krishnan gives the example of Buddha who 
turned away from his own liberation and 
took the vow of never crossing over while 
a single being remained subject to sorrow 
and suffering. “Religion may start with the 
individual but it must end in fellowship.”^® 
Moksa, far from being antagonistic to social 
well-being is not only conducive to it, but 
it forms its very basis. Bondage is a result 
of ignorance of the true nature of the Self. 
Once the real nature of the Self is realized. 
'Taitvamasi' (That thou art) dawns, libera¬ 
tion takes place. But the humanistic clement 
is also very strong in Vivekananda. Love for 
God is expressed through service to man¬ 
kind. We must see Ndrdyana (God) in Nurd 
(man). 

Radhakrishnan is an optimisi. He foresees 
redemption and a life divine for the chtirc 
human race. “All individuals are destined 
to gain life eternal, for, as a Hindu text 
says, iVe are children of immortality 
(Amrtasya putrdh)."^^ 


J. H. Muirhead, Conteinponiry Indian 
Philosophy (London: George Alien & Unwin, 
1952) p. 476. 

79* An Idealist Piew of Life, p. 115. 


I God is not only inside us ; He is bolh inside and outside. The Divine Mother 
I showed me in the Kali Temple that everything is Chinraaya, the Embodiment 
of Spirit; that it is She who who has become all this—the image, my.self, the 
utensils of worship, the door-sill, the marble floor. Everything is indeed 
Chinmaya. The aim of prayer, or .spiritual disciplines, of chanting the name 
and glories of God, is to realize just that. 

—Sri Ramakrishiui 










The Buddha’s Dhammapada 

DR. YOG DHYAN AHUM 

The imporlance of the Dhumtnapada —one of the sublime spiritual scriptures 
of the world, is /ii{>hli<;hted by Dr. Yog Dhyan Ahuja. The author is a pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy at the Metropolitan College of Denver; Denver, Colorado, 
U.S.A. 


The conspicuous importance of the Buddha's 
Dhammapada as a fundamental text oi 
Buddhism has been graphically emphasized 
in Hermann Oldcnberg’s words; 

For the clucidatidn ut Buddhism nothing better 
could happen than that, at the verv outset of 
Buddhist studies, there should be presented to the 
student by an auspicious hand the Dhammapada, 
that most beautiful and richest of collections of 
proverbs, to which anyone who is determined to 
know Buddhism musf over and over again rcturn.i 

Believed to be the original ulterdiices of 
Siddhartha Gautama, the Buddha, the 
Dhammapada has a prominence of its own. 
There is an aura of sublimity around the 
Dhammapada which makes it second to 
none among the Buddhist scriptures. The 
canon of the Theravada Buddhism (i.e., the 
School of Elders in Buddhism) is preserved 
in the Pali language in three compilations, 
termed collectively the Tipitaka (Sanskrit: 
Tripitaka), the Three Pitakas or Baskets. 
These are: The Vinaya Piiaka, on Discipline, 
consisting of five books ; The Sutta Piiaka, 
containing the Discourses of the Buddha in 
five Nikuyas or collections, and The Ahhi- 
dhamma Pituka, a total of seven works on 
the Doctrine. 

The Dhammapada is a part of the 
Khuddaka Nikdya which is, in turn, one of 

Hermann Oldcnbcrg, Buddha •. His Life, 
His OiHirinc. His Order, Trans, into English by 
William Hoc> (Edinburgh; Williams and Norgatc, 
1882) pp. 194-95. 


the five Nikdyas or collections grouped under 
the Sutta Pituka. The title Khuddaka Nikdya 
(Pali. Khuddaka ; Sanskrit, Kshudraka, 
meaning small) suggests its being a collec¬ 
tion of minor works. It appears, however, 
that regardless of their size, those texts which 
were not or could not be placed in other 
groups have been included in this compila¬ 
tion. The Khuddaka Nikdya, therefore, may 
be understood to be the supplementary 
collection. 

I'he Pali Dhammapada consists of four 
hundred and twenty-three verses which do 
not happen to be uniform in metre or in the 
iiuantiiy of their lines. These verses are 
arranged under twenty-six different headings, 
the .selections being named as various 
Vaggos,^ i.e., classifications or chapters. The 
arrangement again is arbitrary as numerous 
verses do not strictly belong to the subject 
matter of the title under which they have 
been placed. There are numerous repeti¬ 
tions, partial and near complete, in the text 
of the Dhammapada. 

The Chinese and the Tibetan versions of 
the Dhammapada have their agreements and 
disagreements with the Pali text. An English 
translation of the Chinese rendering was 

2- Vagga: (i) a class, troop, multitude, com¬ 
pany, bribe, party. R. C. Childers, A Dictionary 
of the Pali Language (London: 1875) p. 545. 

(ii) Collection (Vagga): Max Muller, The 
Dhammapada'. The Sacred Books of the East 
(London; Oxford Univ. Press, 1924) Introduction: 
p. xl. 
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published by SaiQuel Beal in 1878.3 xhe 
total number of chapters in the Chinese 
work come to thirty-nine as compared to 
the twenty-six in Pali. This Chinese work, 
as described by Samuel Beal, is one of the 
four major renderings which could be called 
the Dhammapada in the Chinese language. 

A Tibetan rendering of the Dhammapada 
discovered by Schiefner consists of thirty- 
three chapters and contains more than one 
thousand verses. Of these only one fourth 
have substantial similarity with the Pali 
text.4 

Similarly, a collection of Buddhist pro¬ 
verbs in Kharoshti script and written in the 
first or the second century A.D. was recove¬ 
red by John Brough and published in London 
in 1962 under the title of Gaiidhari Dhamma¬ 
pada. 

Referring to the contents of the Dhamma¬ 
pada, almost half of these are estimated to 
have been culled from different ancient 
religious works, including Buddhist scriptures 
such as the Thera Gdtha and the Theri 
Gathd, as well as the Upanisads, the classical 
«pic Mahdbhdrata and the law book, Manu 
Snirti. 

The dating of the Dhammapada is linked 
with the time of the compilation of the Pali 
canon. The famous Buddhist scholar 
Buddhaghosha, maintains that the Buddhist 
scriptures were given their final shape at the 
First Council, held immediately after the 
death of the Buddha around 477 b.c., and 
this is the view commonly held by the 
Buddhists. The MiUndd Panhd, which 
belongs to the beginning of the Christian 
era, contains explicit mention of the 
Dhammapada. There are numerous quota- 

3- Dhammapada with Accompanying Narra¬ 
tives, Trans, from .the Chinese by Samuel Beal: 
First Published 1878; third edition (Varanasi: 
Indological Book House, 1971). 

Vide Max Muller, The Dhammapgda, p. lx. 


tions from the Dhammapada in the Katha 
Vatthu attributed to Tissa Moggaliputta 
(Sanskrit, Tishya Maudgaliputra, fl. 242 B.C.). 
It is said that Appamodavaggo, a chapter 
of the Dhammapada, was recited to King 
Ashoka (259-222 b.c.). Modem scholars, 
however, hold the view that in its prevalent 
form the Buddhist canon was formulated 
sometime after the Second Council held in 
377B.C. and before or during the Third 
Council in 242 b.c. 

F. Max Muller concludes his discussion 
about the date of the Dhammapada with the 
following remarks: 

I cannot, therefore, see any reason why wc 
should not treat the verses of the Dhammapada, 
if not as the utterances of Buddha, at least as 
what were believed by the members of the Council 
under Ashoka, in 242 B.C., to have been the 
utterances of the founder of their religion.^ * 

There are some dates significantly worthy 
of note in this connection. While accepting 
557 B.C. as the year of Siddhartha Gautama’s 
birth, his Nirvana took place in the year 
477 B.c. as also the First Council at Raja- 
griha. under Kasyapa, Ananda and Revata 
in 377 B.c, Ashoka’s reign lasted from 259 
till his death in 222 B.c. He is known to 
have converted to Buddhism in 256 b.c. 
The Pali canon is believed to have been 
consolidated, at the latest, under Tishya 
Maudgaliputra in 242 b.c. In 420 a.d. 
Buddhaghosha compiled his commentaries 
on the Pali texts. 

Among the books attributed to Buddha¬ 
ghosha is also the work Dhammapada 
Atthakathd,^ the commentary on the 
Dhammapada? Buddhaghosha is well known 
as the author of the encyclopedic work in 

5. Ibid., pp. xxxiii-iv. 

3* Atthakatha: Sanskrit Arthakatha. i.c. 
commentary. 

7. For some of the other commentaries, etc., 
see May Muller, The Dhammapada, loc. cit., p. x, 
Introduction footnote. 
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Pali entitled the Visuddhimagga and 
numerous other books. However, in language 
and style the Atthakathd differs from his 
other authentic writings. Consequently, the 
scholars in general are not inclined to accept 
the validity of his authorship of this work. 
I'he difference of language and style, though, 
has been also attributed to the variation of 
the subject matter.^ 

Dhammapada and the Pali Studies 

The first important work in Pali studies 
by the western scholars was Clough’s Pali 
Grammar which appeared from Colombo in 
1824. He was followed by George Turnour 
whose edition of the complete text of the 
historical work Mahavansha, or the Great 
Chronicle of Ceylon, was published as early 
as 1837. In 1855 Professor Vincent Fausboll 
brought out his Latin edition of the 
Dhammapada. While discussing the ‘dis¬ 
covery of Pali’, Dr. T.W. Rhys Davids® 
considers Professor Fausboll’s edition of the 
Dhammapada with its Latin translation to 
be of ‘utmost service’ and as the ‘second 
landmark in the story of our knowledge of 
Pali’, the first place being assigned to George 
Turnour. The earliest lexicographical work 
in this language, R.C. Childers’ Pali Dic¬ 
tionary was published in 1875. The 
Dhammapada became the first religious text 
to be translated from Pali into a western 
language. 

The interest of western scholars in Pali 
literature has been growing ever since. Max 
Muller shares the view with other scholars 
that the most favourite Pali text seems to 
have been the Dhammapada.^^ Some of the 

8. 2500 Years of Buddhism, General editor, 
Prof. P.V. Bapat (Delhi; Publications Division, 
Govt, of India, 1964) p. 190. 

9- T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, (New York, 
London; G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1896) pp. 47-48. 

Max Muller, The Dhammapada, Introd. 

p. X. 


renderings of the Dhammapada in various 
western languages may be enumerated as 
follows: In English by Max Muller (1881), 
James Gray (1881) and F. L. Woodward 
(1935); in French by Fernand Hu (1878 
and R. M. de Maratray (1931); in German 
by A. Weber (1860), Leopold Von Schroeder 
(1892), K. E. Neumann (1893), Walter Mark 
Graf (1912). Dahlke (1919) and L. Otto 
Frankie (1923); in Italian by P. E. Pavolini 
(1908); in Latin by Professor Vincent 
Fausboll (1855) and in Polish by St. Fr. 
Michalski-Iwienski (1925), among others. 

Suriyagoda Sumangala Thera’s edition of 
the Pali text in Roman script was published 
in 1914. 

The Title 

The title Dhammapada, a combination of 
two words— Dhamma and Pada —like cer¬ 
tain other Buddhist terms, is not free from 
ambiguity. Dhamma is the Pali word for 
Dharma in Sanskrit which, in its older form, 
appears as Dharman in the Hg Veda. 
Dharma has .several significations such as 
doctrine, duty, virtue and religion. In 
Buddhism the term ‘Dhamma' has a diver¬ 
sity of meanings. Although in general, it 
may signify the Buddhist Doctrine or Law, 
or the duty of a Buddhist, it may also be 
interpreted as ‘the religious text’, ‘quality’, 
and also ‘form’. Oldenberg observes that: 

The word Dhamma, 'order', ‘law’, usually 
signifies in Buddhist terminology, ‘essence, ‘idea’, 
insofar as the essence of anything constitutes its 
own immanent law. Thus the word is also used 
as the most general designation O'f the doctrine 
or truth preached by the Buddha.it 

It appears pertinent to study some of the 
contexts in which the word Dhamma occurs 

11* Hermann Oldenberg, Buddha: His Life, 
His Doctrine. His Order, English Trans, by 
William Hoey (Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate, 
1882) p. 250, footnote. 
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in the Dhammapada. The word Dhamma 
implies elements of being, or forms, for ins¬ 
tance in the statement that “All the 
Dhammas are non-Self.” (Verse no. 279’). 
In the two expressions that follow, the word 
Dhammas' apparently signifies qualities or 
virtues: “The Dhammas of the good, never 
grow old.” (Verse 151) and “Of the 
Dhammas, freedom from attachment is the 
best” (273). One of the verses of the 
Dhamampada exhorts: “Do not pursue the 
Hina (ignoble) Dhammam"^^ (167). Evid¬ 
ently the word Dhamma, in these instances, 
stands for principle, way of life, or doctrine. 

The words 'Dhammam Sucharitam' occur 
in two verses that succeed the above and 
may be translated as: Sucharitam, that is, 
virtuous and Dhammam, that is the Doc- 
trine.13 In the examples that follow the term 
Dhamma expressly conveys the sense of 
doctrine: “One who violates the Dhamma" 
(176); “Superhuman delight comes from the 
discernment of Dhamma" (373) ; “He who 
imbibes the Dhamma lives in happiness with 
a serene mind” (79); “On drinking the 
nectar of the love of Dhamma" (205) and 
“On hearing the Dhammas" (82). 

There are several other verses in which the 
word Dhamma seemingly has been used in 
the sense of the Doctrine. To quote one of 
such instances: “Those who follow the 
Dhamma after the Dhamma has been well- 
preached to them, go over to the other shore 
beyond the dominion of death, which is diffi¬ 
cult to cross” (86). 

A clear illustration of the word Dhamma 
in the traditional Buddhist sense of Doctrine 
occurs in the verse: “He who takes refuge 
with the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the 
Sangha (the Order), perceives the four Aryan 
(noble) truths with clear wisdom” (190). 

12. Max Muller translates it as (evil) Law. 

13. Max Muller translates these as laws of 
Virtue. 


The same interpretation of Dhamma finds 
support also in the various combinations of 
this word: Dhammattham (217) or Dham- 
mattho (256) that is one established in the 
Dhamma or the £>octrine: Dhammadharo 
(occurring twice in 259), that is the guardian 
of the Dhamma or the Doctrine: Dhamma- 
gata (297), one with thoughts set on the 
Dhamma or the Doctrine. 

Similar to Dhamma, the word Pada also 
has diverse interpretations. Pada may mean 
course, path. foot, base, position, body, 
portion, word, or verse. Of great significance 
in this connection, is the verse number 21, 
which asserts that Appamado {non-Patndda', 
Pali or non-'Pramdda’, San.skrit), that is 
alertness, means the Padam or Pada of 
Amrta (immortality) and Pamddo (Skt., 
Pramdda) or carelessness, is the Padani or 
Pada of death. Referring to the former part. 
Max Muller translates the sentence ts 
“Earnestness is the path of immortality”.i* 
Dr, P, L. Vaidya interprets these words as 
“Earnestness or zeal is the way to Nihbdna 
(immorlality)”.i5 Dr. Radhakrishnan gives 
two different interpretations: “Vigilance is 
the path that leads to eternaf lifc”i® and 
“Vigilance is the abode of eternal life.”it 

Again, in certain cases, the entire term 
Dhammapada has been interpreted differ¬ 
ently by different scholars. These renderings 
include among others: ‘Footsteps of Reli¬ 
gion’. according to Gogerly ! ‘1 he Paths of 
Religion’ as translated by Spence Hardy;!« 

14. Max Muller, The Diuirimapada, Introd. 
p. ix. 

15- Dr. P. L. Vaidya. The Dhammapada 
(Poona: Oriental Book Agency, 1934) p. 55. 

1®" Dr. Radhakrishnan, The Dhammapada 
(London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1966) Introd. foot¬ 
note, p. 1. 

17. Ibid., p. 66. 

18. (i) Vide Max Muller, The Dhammapada. 
Introd. p. liii. 

(ii) “Footsteps of Religion” by Sir Hari Singh 
Gour, The Spirit of Buddhism Calcutta: 1929) 
Introd. p. xii. 
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‘A Path to Virtue’ by Epiphanius Wilson 
*A Line of the Dhamma' (i.e.. Doctrine), or 
portion thereof as rendered by Trevor 
Ling ‘Steps in Teaching’ by Smith ‘A 
Step to Piety’ by Vaidya® and ‘Religious 
Word or Utterances’ by Bapat.^® Juan 
Mascaro’s translation bears the title. ^The 
Dhammapada, The Path of Perfection'.^ 
As Samuel Beal points out, the Chinese 
seemingly interpret the term Dhammapada 
as ‘Scriptural Texts or Verses’.® The idea 
'of religious utterances as the interpretation 
of the title Dhammapada is apparently 
favoured by R. C. CMlders® and by Dr. 
T. W. Rhys Davids.® 

Discussing the wording of verses number 
44 and 45, and D’ Alwis’ translation of a 
passage from Buddhaghosha’s commentary. 
Max Muller observes that “The Path of 
Virtue, or Footsteps of the Law, was the 
idea most prominent in the mind of those 

19. Epiphanius Wilson, Sacred Books of the 
East (New York: Colonial Press, 1900) Introduc¬ 
tion to the Dhammapada, p. 113. 

2». Trevor Ling, A Dictionary of Buddhism 
(Calcutta: K.'P. Bagchi & Co., 1981) p. 82. 

21- F. Harold Smith, The Buddhist Way of 
Life (London: Hutchinson's University Library, 
1951) p. 21. 

Dr. P. L. Vaidya, The Dhammapada, p. 97. 

23. Dr. P. V. Bapat, 2500 Years of Buddhism, 

p. 18. 

24. Juan Mascaro, The Dhammapada: The 
Path of Perfection (New York: Penguin Books, 
1973). 

25. Samuel Beal, The Dhammapada, Introduc¬ 
tory Remarks: p. 1. 

2*>. Childers, A Dictionary of the Pali Langu¬ 
age — Dhammapadam: "A religious sentence, name 
of one of the books of the Tipitaka, body or 
portion of Dhamma (Dharraa 4- Pada). 

27. Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids & Dr. William 
Stede, Pali-English Dictionary (Surrey: 1925) 
pp. 171-74. Pada—a line or stanza of the Dhamma, 
a sentence containing an ethical aphorism, a por¬ 
tion or piece of the Dhammapada. In the latter 
meaning given as four main subjects...As name 
of person...title of a canonical book contained in 
the Kbuddaka Nikaya. 


who originally framed the title of this collec¬ 
tion of verses.® 

The two verses referred to above are given 
in their translation: ^*Who will not pick up 
the well-taught Dhammapada even as a 
skilled person picks up the (right) flower ?’’ 
These words are repeated, with slight varia¬ 
tion, in (45): ''The disciple will pick up the 
well-taught Dhammapada even as a skilled 
person picks up the (right) flower." 

The words 'Dhammapada' in the above 
verses could as well be interpreted as ‘reli¬ 
gious verses’. 

Rahula Sankriiyayana® and Bhikshu 
Dharma Rakshita® both take the term in 
the sense of ‘religious verses’. 

Quite importantly, an interesting com¬ 
parison has been made in a verse in the 
Dhammapada as under; 

Better it is to recite Ekam Dhammapadam 
(a single word or line of the Doctrine) on 
hearing which one finds peace, than to repeat 
a hundred Gathds (evidently implying a 
common 31oka or verse) made up of mean¬ 
ingless words (102).®^ 

The reading 'Dhammapada' and its transla¬ 
tion: ‘a word or verse’, have been given by 
P. L. Vaidya,®® Rahula Sankrityayana,® 
Bhikshu Dharma Rakshita,-^ and also by 

(Continued on page 275) 

28. Max Muller, The Dhammapada. pp. liv-lv. 

29. Dhammapadam, Pali & Sanskrit with 
translation and commentary (Lucknow: 196,5) p. 21. 

39. Dhammapada, Pali with Hindi translation 
and commentary (Varanasi: 1968), pp, 27-28. 

31* Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. The Dhammapada, 
pp. 92-93 gives the reading as Ekam Gathapadam 
for Ekam Dhammapadam. 

32. p. L. Vaidya, The Dhammapada, p. 63. 

33. Rahula Sankrityayana, The Dhammapadam, 
Pali and Sanskrit with commentary in Hindi 
(Lucknow: ,1965) p. 48. 

34. Bhikshu Dharma Rakshita, The Dhamma¬ 
pada, Pali with commentary in Hindi (Varanasi: 
1968) pp. 71-72. 



Ethical and Moral Values in Education 


PROF. K. RAMA RAO 

(Concluding Part) 

The author's discussion on the methodology jor imparting moral and spiritual 
values to the younger generation is concluded in this article. 


Conscience—Not a Dependable Judge of 
Moral Issues 

Contrary to commonly held belief, cons¬ 
cience or ‘the inner voice’ is not innate. It 
is acquired, but it can develop in one only 
in the midst of human society. The level of 
development of conscience is limited by the 
level it exists in any given society of which 
the child is a member. 

Conscience can also be wrongly trained 
to become rigid, or it may die. The cons¬ 
cience of a religious or political fanatic tells 
him that his religion or political theory alone 
is the best. The conscience of a corrupt 
official or politician does not prevent him 
from misusing his position for selfish ends. 
Conscience cannot always help in solving 
all moral issues or resolving all moral con¬ 
flicts. Only education in values and ideals 
can help where conscience may fail. How 
are values imbibed ? 

Values are acquired and interiorized 
through the process of hmtation, suggestion 
and identification. Hence parents, teachers 
and others concerned with value develop¬ 
ment should expose children to worthy 
examples so that they may acquire the 
desirable values. They should also offer 
sympathetic guidance and valid reasons when 
correcting the child’s behaviour. Any negli¬ 
gence here may result in stagnation of moral 
development. Such a child continues to 
depend on external advice and cannot acquire 
moral autonomy. Further, any cruel or harsh 


treatment of children exhibiting immoral 
tendencies may also result in the child’s 
hatred and aversion for the very values which 
arc desired to be interiorized. Two well- 
known sayings in Sanskrit literature very 
nicely indicate the right process and attitude 
towards value development: 

(1) Sanaisanairvinlyante 
tarjanaih tosanairapi 

navdiva aswdh ku&alairbdldh ’ 
capala cetasah 

(2) Bdldh putro nltivdkyopacdraihi 
kdrye kdrye yatnatah siksanlyah 
lekhdlagna ydmapdtre vicitrd 
nd sau ndsam pdkakdlepiydti 

(1) Children’s minds are fickle ; parents 
ought to train them for character 
slowly but consistently, sometimes with 
threats and at other times with satisfac¬ 
tions—as in taming a young horse. 

(2) Children should be taught in every 
way; in every type of action. Do we 
not see the figures etched in the wet 
clay of an unbaked pot even after the 
pot is burnt ? 

The harmonious combination of moral 
and spiritual education which the Rama- 
krishna Institute of Moral and Spiritual 
Education (RIMSE) of Mysore, has been 
implementing for its B, Ed. trainees over the 
past fifteen years, with some tangible results, 
will encourage other educational institutions 
tc introduce Secular Moral Education as 
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part of their educational programmes. What 
should be the goals of such education ? Let 
us consider some viewpoints currently held 
on the issue before we present our own: 

I. John Wilson.i researcher at Oxford, 
has recommended for moral development 
five ‘moral components’ or abilities. They 
are self-explanatory: 

(a) Consideration for others. 

(b) An awareness of feelings in one’s self 
and in others. 

(c) An ability to collect data (to solve 
moral issues) 

(d) An ability to take the right moral 
decisions. 

(e) A will to act on the decisions. 

II. Nottingham l*rofessor Kay Williams^ 
lists ‘Primary Moral Traits and Attitudes 
(P.M.T. & P.M.A.) as: 

(a) P.M.T.—^Making right moral judge¬ 
ments, postponing gratification of desire, 
treating other humans with dignity, and 
being flexible, creative and dynamic in moral 
decisions. 

(b) P.M.A.—Rationality, altruism, auto¬ 
nomy and owning responsibility for one’s 
(both right and wrong) decisions. 

III. The Ministry of Education, Govern¬ 
ment of India, constituted a working group 
to review the teacher training programmes 
with a view to promote education in values. 
The Committee was of the view that educa¬ 
tion in values should be accomplished only 
through the existing school curricula and 
activities. It also suggested a list of moral 
and spiritual values to be developed, along 

1* John Wilson: Director of Research, 
Formington Trust Research Unit, Oxford (Author 
of Introduction to Moral Education). 

2* Kay Williams. Author of Moral Educa¬ 
tion, and Professor, Nottingham College of 
Education, London. 


with values in physical education, emotional 
education, mental development and aesthetic 
development. (In our opinion these latter 
also form a part of moral education since 
they also dwell on graces beauty, harmony, 
perseverance, impartiality, vision of beauty, 
and so on.) The Committee also recommen¬ 
ded other values, including sincerity, faith¬ 
fulness. obedience to what one considers the 
Highest, equanimity of mind and pursuit of 
the Ideals—the Deepest, Highest and Ulti¬ 
mate. 

IV. The NCERT (National Council for 
Educational Research and Training) publi¬ 
shed a list of eighty-four values, most of 
which are mentioned already. A few others 
are: Secularism, and Respect for all reli¬ 
gions, Universal Truth, Universal Love, 
Self-discipline, Purity, Common cause, and 
Valuing national and civic property. 

V. The Satya Sai Institute has categorized 
virtues under five values, namely: Satya, 
Shanti, Ahimsd, Dharma and Prenui (Truth, 
Peace, Non-violence, Dharma, and Love). 
Taking these as the basis, the DSERT, 
Karnataka, Bangalore, has attempted to re¬ 
list the eighty-some values of the NCERT 
under one or the other of the above heads. 
They have also suggested methods of tea¬ 
ching and evaluating techniques for a sample 
of the values in a book published by them 
designed for teacher-trainees at Elemeiuary 
Education level. 

The foregoing brief survey on current 
thinking tells us that education in values can 
be attempted through— 

(a) brtoad moral principles, traits and 
attitudes 

(b) basic values as goals supported by 
virtues, and secular, universal, moral and 
spiritual concepts. 

The difference in thinking is limited to 
whether moral education should be attemp¬ 
ted only through the existing school subjects 
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and activities, or through these as well as 
providing for separate periods allotted for 
values as a special subject. 

The Association of Catholic schools in 
India and the DSERT, Karnataka, are for 
providing separate periods for the subject 
and they suggest also techniques of teaching 
and evaluation. 

While there is full agreement on the 
necessity for education in values, the only 
hitch is how it should be accomplished. 
There are three approaches, besides the most 
important personal example of the teacher: 
They are— Integrated, Incidental and Direct. 
The first two have been there all these years. 
The Integrated approach consists in teaching 
values for concomitant learning through 
different school subjects and activities. The 
Incidental approach consists in advising and 
guiding children whenever they are found 
to be immoral. The most important short¬ 
comings of these two approaches are— 

(a) They do not set definite goals and 
employ only hit-and-miss tactics ; 

(b) They are neither consistent nor com¬ 
prehensive either with respect to the subject 
matter covered by the programme or with 
respect to the children. 

(c) Tangible results have not been forth¬ 
coming through them because neither tea¬ 
chers nor students lake them seriously, as 
shown by experience. 

Hence it is necessary to make use of the 
Direct approach in addition to the first two. 
It not only aims at definite and clear objec¬ 
tives, but helps to keep the other two app¬ 
roaches active and useful. Two important 
objections against the Direct approach are 
(1) that there is not enough subject matter 
for value education, and (2) that values can 
only be 'caught and not taught'. 

There is no substance in the first objection. 
Literature in its several forms in every 


language, and the fine arts, culture, music, 
and so many other areas can provide enough 
material for value education for classes one 
to twelve. Philosophy, comparative religions 
and professional ethics may be useful sour¬ 
ces for the higher levels. 

The second objection also cannot stand, 
for two reasons: 

(1) Many values have to be taught and 
cannot be left to be ‘caught’. 

(2) There is hardly any worthwhile value 
to be ‘caught’ nowadays in several sectors 
of our prevailing social environment. 

The Direct approach is, therefore, inevit¬ 
able and also feasible. Its goals can be fully 
secular. In our opinion it can be based on 
three important universal and eternal values 
and achieved through virtuous conduct. 
Besides these, there have to be some values 
for a successful national life and for world 
citizenship. 

The chart (overleaf), indicating broadly the 
goals in value education, serves also as a 
guide for content in the subject. Any one of 
the items can be chosen and used in the Direct 
approach, bringing illustrations and examples 
from life situations, stories, biographies and 
such other sources. Besides, certain units 
among the existing school subjects and 
activities can be used to achieve these ends. 
Literature of all kinds—poetry, prose, drama, 
stories, .biographies, parables, stokas, pro¬ 
verbs and real-life situations can be used in 
the Direct approach. 

Besides co-curricular activities, certain 
other special activities such as moral-cum- 
spiritual retreats, discussion of issues invol-. 
ving moral questions, social services like 
tree-planting, slum-clearance, road construc¬ 
tion or repairing, visits to places of worship, 
visits to patients in hospitals, debris removal, 
wiping off useless writings on the walls. 
School campus cleaning and many other 
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DHARMA 


DHARMA 


(as an intrinsic value) (as an instrumental 

(for the pursuit of value) 

Eternal Values of) 


BEAUTY 


1. Exercises for 1. 
securing health 
and beauty of the 
body. 


2. Healthy habits in 2. 
eating, drinking, 
reading, and 
speaking. 


3. Cleanliness 3. 

Orderliness. 
Discipline of 
mind and body. 


4. Obedience to 4. 
rules, respect for 
elders & humility. 


5. Ability in cul- 5. 
tural aspects & 
appreciation 
thereof. 


LOVE 


Sympathy, 
Kindness. 
Charity & 
related virtues. 


Nobility, 

Magnanimity, and 
related virtues. 


Altruism, Service, 
Self-sacrifice. 


Brotherhood: 
(family, society. 
National, 
International). 


Impartiality in 
Justice, & 
equanimity of 
mind. 


TRUTH 


1. Sincerity, honesty. 
Truthfulness, 
Faithfulness, and 
related virtues. 


2. Duty, responsibi¬ 
lity. Dignity of 
la^ur, & related 
virtues. 


3. Loyalty. Grati¬ 
tude, Patriotism. 
Courage. 


4. Democratic spirit, 
self-reliance, 
self-respect, Love 
of peace, & 
related virtues. 

5. Scientific temper & 
moral thinking. 


WORLDLY VALUES 


1. Capacity for 
moral decisions at 
national and 
international 
levels. 

2. Concern for 
equality, freedom, 
nationd integra¬ 
tion, international 
brotherhood and 
safety of public 
property. 

3. Concern for 
purity of the 
environment and 
prevention of its 
pollution. 

4. Concern for eco¬ 
logical balance 
everywhere & 
Protecting civic & 
National property. 

5. Concern for 
world peace & 
Secularism. 


activities can be employed to evoke and 
develop civic consciousness, moral cons¬ 
ciousness and devotion to duty. 

The list of goals in the table can be used 
in a hierarchical fashion; those in the first 
column mostly for the elementary school 
level and those in the succeeding columns 
for the higher classes. The table can be 
used as a basis for framing a syllabus in 
value education for any standard or any 


stage of school education. The same virtue 
can be taught in different standards using 
new illustrations. The table is not sacros¬ 
anct. The other sources mentioned earlier 
may also be utilized in the Direct approach 
to value education. 

Teething Techniques in the Direct Approach 

It is necessary to indicate at least briefly 
how a virtue, a story, or biography can be 
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dealt with in the Direct approach. Rama< 
krishna Institute of Moral and Spiritual 
Education has been using these materials in 
the following way. ,As a preliminary condi¬ 
tion to value education through any app¬ 
roach it is necessary to keep the school 
environment—physical, intellectual and the 
emotional—conducive to moral development. 
This means healthy and clean physical 
surroundings, healthy and happy relation¬ 
ships between students and teachers, and 
between teachers and the head of the Insti¬ 
tute. These things are absolutely essential 
for any education in values. 

Techniques Used by B, Ed. Trainees at 
RIMSE 

The Direct approach at RIMSE consists 
of three teaching-learning techniques: 

(1) Learning through reasoning—^Inducto- 
deductive 

(2) Learning through discovery 

(3) Learning to be and become—an 
activity-approach 

(1) In learning through reasoning: The 
following sources are made use of: Moral 
principles,^ stories, biographies and com¬ 
monly known virtues. Just a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the steps in a lesson on virtue is 
given: 

After a brief introduction appropriate to 
the particular virtue to be examined: 
(a) Its meaning is recalled and discussed 
through examples; (b) its necessity, and the 
consequences to the individual and society 
if there were an absence of the virtue, or if 
the opposite of the virtue were to be prac¬ 
tised ; (c) Problems and difficulties faced in 

3* A few moral Principles: (a) Paropakarah 
punyaya papaya parapidanam (b) Dhanno rakfoti 
rakfitah (c) Never does hatred cease by hatred; 
hatred ceases by love, (d) Happiness comes to 
him through whom happiness goes to others. 


the cultivation of the virtue are elicited from 
the class, followed with discussion about 
how those can be overcome; (d) Assignments 
are given appropriate to the virtue—to give 
illustrations, anecdotes, applications in life 
and so on. 

In dealing with biographies, the difficulties 
faced by the hero in his/her life, in practis¬ 
ing and implementing the values he/she 
cherished, the contributions he/she made to 
mankind or to the nation are narrated, 
bringing in, at the same time, questions 
drawn forth on how in any diflicult situa¬ 
tion ordinary people v/ould behave com¬ 
pared with how the hero reacted to it in an 
exemplary manner and proved his worth. 

(2) In the Discovery approach : The 
following sources are made use of: Life 
situations (observed personally and reported 
in the newspapers), proverbs, parables, 
slokas/ poems, prose pieces. 

After a brief introduction ba.sed on the 
value or virtue implicit in the subject matter 
the following steps are followed for poems, 
prose pieces and parables: (a) Reading aloud 
by the teacher, (b) Giving the meaning of 
difficult words appropriate to the context, 
(c) Putting one or two central questions to 
discover the value implict, (d) Silent reading 
by pupils and answering the central ques¬ 
tions, (e) Supplementary que.stions for 
elaboration of the content and (f) Oral rea¬ 
ding by a few pupils and an appropriate 
assignment. 

(3) In the Activity approach: Students 
are given an activity mentioned before, and 
the teacher guides them and supervises, llie 
students are informed of the activity well in 
advance and a workable plan is prepared 
by the teacher in consultation with the head 
of the institution and others concerned and 
then executed. The results are evaluated 
and a report prepared mentioning the level 
of its success and the problems faced, etc. 
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Spiritual-cum-Moral Retreat as an Activity 

In the Activity approach a spiritual-cum- 
moral retreat may be organized for a period 
of one to three days, during which time the 
participants live a community life observing 
complete silence except during free time, 
games and in sramaddn (working sessions). 
The programme consists of: 

(1) Talks on great personalities in science, 
government, religion and social service. At 
the end of each talk there is a brief question 
and answer session. 

(2) Prayer and meditation. 

(3) Study and reflection. 

An Evaluation Poll 

It will not be out of place to mention 
here in tabular form the reactions of high 
school pupils to the moral education lessons 
they were exposed to. A study was under¬ 
taken by the author through a questionnaire 
distributed to about 150 students consisting 
of both boys and girls (approx. 50% each). 
Their responses to some of the specific 


questions were as given below: 

1. Reasons for their liking at least some 
moral lessons: 

(a) created interest in morality ... 93 

(h) contained some moral for daily 
life ...100 

(c) helped to think of my future ... 79 

(d) helped to think of an ideal for 

life ... 83 

2. Reasons for their liking the activity 
lessons : 

(u) taught me dignity of labour ... 45 

(b> it was a nation-building activity 
On a small scale ... 40 

(c) taught me how to cooperate with 

others ... 70 

(d) made me realize the strain in 

manual work ... 44 


(e) helped me to understand human 
feelings ... 60 

(The number of responses to question two 
was low because activity lessons could not 
be organized in some schools for some 
unavoidable reasons.) 

3. Reasons for moral education to be a 
separate subject, in their opinion: 

(a) not all morals can be taught at 
home or can be caught ... 79 

. (b) can make me a better person ... % 

(c) can help eradicate social evils ... 85 

(d) doubtful whether effective moral 

education can be done through other 
subjects alone ... 57 

To the question to mark their order ot 
preference in the subject matter for moral 
education, the following were the responses: 


Biographies 

95 

Parables 

39 

Stories 

87 

Poems 

36 

Virtues 

68 

Slokas 

31 

Life-situations 

44 

Sramadan 

17 


To the question as to some of the benefits 


they derived from moral lessons 

the res- 

ponses were as noted below: 


Love of the nation 

106 

Better thinking ability 

91 

Better study habits 

86 

Better conduct 

80 

Will-power to avoid evil habits 


& unbecoming acts 

70 


A few other helps and benefits not men¬ 
tioned in the questionnaire, but stated by 
pupils were: 

- to face mishaps boldly 
—love for the poor 

—to become like Gandhiji or Bhagut Singh 
—to develop dignity of labour 
—to avoid over ambition 
—not to waste materials 
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One more question that arises in the 
leaching of value development is whether 
it can be or should be evaluated. There 
can be two types of evaluation in this 
subject. They are (examinations oO 
(a) Knowledge of values, and (b) Moral 
behaviour. 

The former is like any other subject and 
can be evaluated through objective questions 
or/and short answer questions on the mean¬ 
ing of moral terms, concepts, principles, 
stories, biographies and other material. 

ihe second, moral behaviour, is not only 
difficult to evaluate but data can only be 
collected through direct observation (not 
being noticed by the individual) and through 
tlic maintenance of anecdotal records. Even 
after noticing an immoral or wrong beha¬ 


viour it should not be used for penalizing 
the individual. Such records have to be used 
only for tendering advice and guidance. 

The best instrument for testing morality 
is one’s own process of moral development 
flowering into full autonomy. 

Whatever is being done in moral educa¬ 
tion by the B. Ed. trainees of RIMSE, 
Mysore, is appreciated by the teachers and 
heads of the different schools. Syllabi are 
prepared in Moral Education for the eighth, 
ninth and tenth standards so as to provide 
adequate material to the trainees. There is 
still a lot of scope for improvement in this 
field. It is our sincere opinion that the 
Direct approach can be used for effective 
education in ethical values. This is suppor¬ 
ted by the students also as reflected in their 
reactions to the questionnaire. 


THE BUDDHA’S DHAMMAPADA 
(Continued from page 268) 


Max Muller,^'’ who discusses the difficulty 
of accepting the translation as ‘sentences’, 
but does not reject the soundness of its 
meaning in the singular, that is, ‘a word’ or 
‘a line’,36 

As it is, the Dhanunapada is the Dhamma- 
pada, a scripture enjoying a distinction of 
its own. In the literature of the world, its 
universal appeal entitles it to a place of 
exalted prestige. For the Theravada Bud¬ 
dhists it is the embodiment of their Master’s 
teachings. Reading the Dhammapada is 
next to hearing the sacred word from the 
Lord himself. As Oldenberg observes, “The 
proverbial wisdom of the Dhammapada 


35. Max Muller, The Dhammapada, p. 31. 
35- tbid., p. Iv. 


gives the truest picture of all the Buddhist 
thought and feeling.’’^^ From the earliest 
times all the Buddhists in general, and the 
Theravadins in particular, have considered 
the Dhammapada as a most revered manual 
of their faith. The regular chanting of the 
verses from the Dhammapada forms a most 
sacred tradition in Buddhism. In several 
countries, particularly in South and Far East 
Asia, countless monks wearing yellow or 
yellowish brown robes as well as numberless 
lay persons still memorize and recite with 
all reverence, a part or all the four hundred 
and twenty-three verses of the Dhammapada, 
thus keeping alive a practice which started 
back in history, some two thousand five 
hundred years ago. 


37. Oldenberg, p. 219. 
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RAMAYANA—From the Original Val- 
miki, by Makhanlal Sen. Published by Rupa 
& Co„ New Delhi, 1989, 711 pages plus vii. 
Price Rs 95/-. 

Despite the fact that Indian society has 
undergone many changes since the times that 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata were 
first composed, the two epics continue to 
fascinate human minds. As the author of the 
book under review says in his excellent 
introductory chapter for those who wish to 
understand the complex socio-cultural life 
pattern of even modem India, our epics are 
of immense help. 

The book under review is the English 
translation of the Sanskrit Vdlmiki Ramd- 
yima and, as claimed by the publishers, it 
is supposed to be the only authentic English 
translation. Translated in 1927, the present 
book is the first paper-back edition. It is a 
slightly abridged version of the original. 

Although one cannot find fault with the 
translator’s knowledge of the English 
language, the syntax has suffered in many 
places, particularly where dialogues are 
presented; due perhaps to an attempt at 
literal translation. Any attempt at literal 
translation, and specifically that of a poetical 
work. dimini.shes the beauty of the original 
and fails to express the idiom and subtle 
nuances well. A literal translation of a suc¬ 
cinct language like Sanskrit is an exteremely 
hard task. 

The footnotes provided by the author are 
interesting. He is at considerable pains to 
prove that the Vdnaras were not monkeys 
and apes, but local tribesmen, and that 
Jatayu was not a bird but a tribal decora¬ 
ting himself with feathers 1 He tries to prove 
that there were no two distinct races like 
the Aryans and Dravidians. He thoroughly 
disapproves of Vibhishana’s character and 
considers him a disgrace to his race! 

The translator is a Bengali. The Bengali 
language does not have the equivalent of the 
letter ‘v’. Therefore, proper nouns with ‘v’ 
have been transliterated as ‘b’. For example, 
Vali is mentioned as Bali. While this is 
understandable, inexplicably the Sanskrit ‘b’ 
has been changed into ‘v’, and as a result 
Kubera becomes Kuvera. 


The book contains innumerable printing 
errors. More glaringly, in places, large parts 
of a sentence are missing. Unpardonably, 
there is a printing errefr even on the front 
cover, and the title reads Valimiki Rama- 
yana. A voluminous and valuable book 
such as this should have been bound with 
greater care. The pages come apart even 
after a single perusal. 

To those who do not know Sanskrit the 
book will be a useful source to help know 
the contents of the original Vdlmiki Rdmd- 
yam. We hope the errors pointed out will 
be corrected in the next reprint. 

Dr. Kamala S. Jaya Rao 

Words of the Mother, Part 1 and 
Part 2. Published by Aurobindo Ashram, 
Sri Aurobindo Books Distribution Agency. 
Pondicherry, 605002 1989. Pages 134 and 
143. Price each; Rs 18. 

In a spiritual journey one has to walk all 
alone towards the goal. A Guru will indicate 
the direction and will occasionally remove 
obstacles in one’s spiritual progress. But 
individual efforts are of prime importance. 
A spiritual aspirant has to cleanse his mind 
of all the dross, and burnish it, so that it 
can catch the reflection of the Brahman. 
The company of holy men is of great help 
for a spiritual seeker. But many may not 
be fortunate to have such company. They 
have to satisfy themselves with books con¬ 
taining their wisdom. The words of sages 
can boost the courage of a seeker of the 
Trudi. That is why such words are treated 
as Apta-vdkyas. An Apia is one whose words 
are worthy of belief and who is an authority. 

The present collection. Words of the 
Mother, is of the category dpta-vdkya. It is 
a fine collection of stray sayings of the 
Mother of Aurobindo Ashram. It is classi¬ 
fied and arranged for the benefit of spiritual 
aspirants. Part One is subdivided into three 
sections: (I) ‘Man’s Relation.ship with the 
Divine’; (II) The Path of Yoga’; and (III) 
‘Elements of Yoga’. The second book, viz. 
Part Two, consists of (I) ‘DiflSculties’; 
(II) ‘Human Relationships’; (III) ‘Work’; 
(IV) ‘Parts of Beings’; and (V) ‘Miscellane¬ 
ous Subjects’. 
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It will thus be seen that the range of 
Words of the Mother is quite wide. Mother 
herself had led the life of deep meditation 
and experienced fulfilment. Her words indi¬ 
cate this. Her words, very pithy and full of 
wisdom as they arej echo the eternal truth 
at various levels. A few examples will make 
this clear: 

“Refuse to do anything whatsoever which 
leads you away from the Divine.” (Part two, 
page 25); “God gives Himself to His whole 
creation; no one religion holds the mono¬ 
poly of His grace.” (Part two, page 87); 
“Talk as little as possible, work as much 
as you can.” (Part two, page 66); “Do not 
pretend—be: Do not promise—act; Do not 
dream—realize.” (Part one, page 44); “You 
can be entirely free from fear, when you 
have driven out all violence.” (Part two, 
page 193 ; “Do not mind the stupidity of 
others, mind your own.” (Part two, page 36). 

As one reads on through these pages, one 
is reminded of the sayings of the Holy 
Mother, Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivek- 
ananda. This is not strange, for has not 
Sri Ramakrishna said that ‘all jackals howl 
in the same tune.’ ? 

Both the books contain glossaries of 
Sanskrit and other terms used, and there is 
a biographical sketch of the Mother. The 
get-up and printing are good and simple. 
Readers will enjoy and benefit spiritually, 
browsing through them. 

Dr. Narendranath B. Patil 

BHIKSHUGITA, THE MENDICANT’S 
SONG, by Justin E. Abbott. Published by 
Samata Books, 10 Kamraj Bhavan, 573 
Mount Road, Madras-500 006, 1989. Price 
Rs 45.00. 

Among the eighteen Puranas, the Bhdga- 
vata Purdna occupies the most important 
and honoured place in the devotional litera¬ 
ture of India. Eknath, an eminent Marathi 
Saint of the sixteenth century, made valuable 
contributions to Marathi devotional litera¬ 
ture, largely in the form of commentaries, 
short philosophic works and abhangas 
(poetical compositions). Eknath is remem¬ 
bered even today for his piety and deep 
devotion to God. His first large work was 
his commentary on the eleventh skandha of 
the Bhdgavata Purdna, known as Ekandthi 


Bhdgavata, and Bhiksngitd, a commentary 
on the twenty third chapter of the same 
skandha. Originally there were sixty-two 
verses in the Bhdgavata Purdna. In it Sri 
Krishna instructs IJddhava on the spiritual 
life, citing the example of a rich miser, who 
being pressed by circumstances, turns to 
mendicancy and suffers immensely for his 
attempts to live an honest and pious life, 
and who, in the midst of all insults and 
persecutions, maintains perfect peace of 
mind. Saint Eknath expanded the sixty- 
two verses of the Sanskrt text into a thous¬ 
and and four Marathi verses in which he 
fully develops his thoughts on the evil re¬ 
sults of lust for wealth, and turning to the 
right way of approach to God. 

The book under review, as commented 
upon by Saint Eknath, has been translated 
from Marathi into English by the Rev. 
Justin E. Abbott. It begins with the Sanskrt 
Text, followed by the English translation 
by Swami Tapasyanandaji of the Rama¬ 
krishna Math, Madras. This prepares the 
reader for the study of Saint Eknalli’s com¬ 
mentary. Justin E. Abbott, who had special 
love and fascination for oriental studies in 
general, and Marathi literature in particular, 
has translated the Marathi verses of Eknath 
into English with utmost care and facility. 

The Biksugltd preaches a philosophy of 
life with special emphasis on the evil of 
avarice, on the virtue of controlling the mind, 
and on the Bhakti-mdrga, with its essential 
love of God. Though essentially a work on 
the Bhtkti-mdrga, the reviewer feels that 
every .serious minded person will find the 
work intellectually rewarding and emotionally 
satisfying. Be he of East or West, the reader 
will’ feel an inspiration for higher living to 
reach the spiritual ideals of life. Saint 
Eknath wished that the reading of his ver¬ 
sion of Bhiksngitd might bring peace and 
tranquillity to those troubled by the turmoil 
of this earthly life. 

The paper, printing and binding of the 
work are excellent. The glossary of Sanskrt 
and Marathi words, the life sketch of Eknath 
and the short note on Bhiksngitd have 
enhanced the value of the book. Samata 
Books, Madras should be congratulated for 
presenting us such a splendid work. 

Sri Ranjit Kumar Acharjee 
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GLIMPSES OF GREAT LIVES, By 
SwAMi Tathagatananda, Published by the 
Vedanta Society of New York, 1989, printed 
in India, pp. 247, Rs. 40. 

Glimpses of Great Lives is a collection 
of very brief biographical sketches of some 
great men of the world in the fields of reli¬ 
gion, science and culture. It is rather a 
unique collection in that the author has 
collected his Lives from both India and the 
West, and among them one finds some men 
of letters, some of scientific achievement, 
artists, literateurs and humanitarians. The 
names: Albert Einstein, Raja Rammohan 
Roy, John Wesley, Sri Aurobindo, Pandit 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, Lord Sri 
Krishna, Bhagavan Buddha, Friedreich Max 
Muller, Robert Browning, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Gauri Ma, and Madame Calve suggest the 
variety of the selections. Swami Tathagata¬ 
nanda mentions in his Preface that all were 
articles published in different periodicals in 
India before being collected for printing in 
this single volume. Nowhere does the Swami 
mention why he chose to write on so many 
different types of noteworthy personages, 
but one can after all appreciate that he has 
perceived the need of our times—the recogni¬ 
tion of our one human family and recogni¬ 
tion of nobility and human greatness without 
national, linguistic or religious-cultural 
consideration. 

Browsing through these Great Lives, 
one becomes aware that not only greatness 
can be found in every nook and corner of 
the world if one chooses to look for it. but 
that greatness in human beings doesn’t vary 
in quality from one society to another. One 
can feel reverence for the Divine Spirit on 
reading the life of John Wesley the same as 
for F. Max Muller, and for these two, a 
respect similar as for Pandit Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar and Mahatma Gandhi. 

All considered, Swami Tathagatananda’s 
collection of great lives is educative. Yet 
for more permanent valuv' of the work, 
better editing and proofreading would have 
eliminated the few spelling and syntactic 
slips. Otherwise, one would wish there were 
more lives included and even more expan¬ 
sive treatment. The bock is interesting 
reading. 

Swami Sivaprasadananda 


A SURVEY OF HINDUISM, By Klaus 
K. Klostermaier. Published by The State 
University of New York Press, Albany, 
N.Y., 1989. 649 pages plus xvi. Price not 
given. 

^ a. 

The book under review is obviously the 
outcome of many years of painstaking 
research. The author is a Professor in the 
Department of Religion at the University of 
Manitoba (Canada). He has written a lucid 
account of the multifaceted Hindu religious 
traditions with their vast interlocking philo- 
.sophical dimensions—such as those embodied 
in the concept of dharma. 

The book has two parts. Part One traces 
the philosophical background and historical 
development of Hinduism and identifies its 
essence. In so doing, the author gives a 
critical assessment of Hindu scriptures, viz. 
the Upanisads, the Pimmas, the Bhagavad 
Gltd, the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata. 
He cites relevant passages to demonstrate 
how the Hindus believe in one God and at 
the same time revere many gods. 

Part Two gives a comprehensive survey 
of the three Hindu paths to liberation, viz. 
those of Work, Knowledge and Devotion. In 
the course of the discussion the author 
makes mention of countless sages, saints 
and prophets of India from time immemorial 
and how they realized truth through these 
paths. 

The author analyzes incisively and 
iiluminatively the complex religious life of 
the Hindus and its bearing on social, literary 
and mythological aspects. The numerous 
rituals and social practices rooted in the 
different doctrines of the various branches 
of Hinduism also get a good deal of atten¬ 
tion. The observance of Hindu festivals and 
the worship of innumerable deities and 
saints also find a place in the book. 

A Survey of Hinduism makes an indepth 
analysis of the Hindus’ six systems of 
philosophical thought and highlights their 
importance. In the process, the author 
recognizes the great strength of Hinduism 
as lying in its capacity for accommodating 
and assimilating ideas from divergent 
source without surrendering its own intrinsic 
character. Hence the modern Hindu Renais¬ 
sance is, as the author, rightly shows, a 
regeneration of its basic strengths, brought 
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into focus by nineteenth and twentieth cen¬ 
tury contacts with the West. 

Though carefully researched and cogently 
argued on the whole, the book has some 
factual errors. On page 87, Hanuman is 
described as the ‘monkey king’ which is only 
metaphorically true. On page 97, instead 
of Yudhisthira, Arjuna is described as the 
leader of the rightful claimants. Similarly, 
on pages 186 and 196, Vacaknavi Gargi is 
shown as one of the wives of the sage 
Yajnavalkya. In fact, Gargi was a daughter 
of sage Vacakna and one of the greatest of 
the Upanisadic seers. Balarama was riot 
Krishna’s younger brother (p. 280), but his 
elder brother. Finally, the years of birth of 
Sant Tukaram and Ramdas Swami should 
be 1608 A.D. 

These are minor blemishes and do not 
greatly mar the value of the book. 

With its elegant get up, numerous illus¬ 
trations and very helpful bibliography, A 
Survey of Hinduism will be a valuable book 
for both the general reader and the specialist. 

Swami Brahmasthananda 

THE SILENT PATH by Michal J. East- 
coTT ; published by Rider, London, 1989 ; 
pp. 166 ; £ 4.95. 

In a world tom by tensions, both voluntary 
and involuntary, individuals arc bound to 
.seek m(x3es for their creative resolution. S/he 
would like not so much to repress as to 
recycle the manifest power behind these 
tensions. The process of recycling this tragi¬ 
cally misdirected energy is intrinsic to 
meditative techniques. Hence the felt need 
for charts which, to use Paul Brunton’s 
memorable words, “spiritualize and not 
sterilize” the apparently negative into the 
positive. 

Here is one such map, a comprehensive 
introduction to the study of meditation which 
is, as the author rightly says, “an inner, 
silent, siccret path which we carve out for 
ourselves.” But, being secret does not mean 
there is something exotic (or something 
sordid as the die-hard Freudians would say) 
about it. 

Viewed thus meditation is mediation, as 
Eastcott says, between what appear as binary 
oppositions: the body/mind, spirit/matter. 


outer/inner. It is a dynamic interplay bet¬ 
ween the silent inner and the articulate outer, 
between the apparently cognising/experienc¬ 
ing ‘r and the silent/, witnessing ‘Self. 
Then, as the psychosynthesis idiom would 
put it, we become aware of the tremendous 
affirmation at the root of meditative tech¬ 
niques. “I have a body, but I am not a 
body; I have emotions but I am not emo¬ 
tions.” In effect, once contraries are seen 
as mind-generated and not Self-based, we 
see through and real-\%c ourselves to be 
centres of pure consciousness. 

But, then, this requires what another 
writer has picturesquely called “minding the 
body and mending the mind.” This would 
mean implicating the emotions, activating 
the will and above all chastening the intellect. 
It is what Eastcott calls “repolarizing the 
entire lower man”. As such even what many 
people tend to regard as mere mechanics of 
meditation—a suitable place, regular time, 
the achievement of rhythm in practice, 
posture, mantra—play a crucial role. They 
“programme habits that develop spiritual 
life.” 

For this, clear awareness and right choice 
of the congenial path—among the many 
available—is necessary. As Eastcott frames 
them, we have the Reflective, the Receptive, 
the Creative Paths of meditation, buttressed, 
deepened and intensified by Invocation and 
Prayer. Here the role of mantra is crucial 
for, it is based, as the author rightly says, 
on the sound psychological principle that 
“through sound we factually affect the others, 
through word forms we house the potencies 
of thought.” Above all, this is “no five-or 
fifteen-minutes process but belongs to the 
twenty-four hours of the day.” 

In .short, on a subject which is increasingly 
eroded by the populist vagaries of consumer- 
oriented marketing, it is refreshing to come 
across the present book. L’tcid and clear, 
and eminently pragmatic. The Silent Path 
(now in its third edition which is itself a 
pointer to its value) is marked by cool, 
passionless good sense. Reading it is itself 
an analogue to the meditative process and 
therefore it is indispensable for all those 
interested in the dynamics of inner trans¬ 
formation. 

Dr. M. Sivaramkrishna 




PRACTICAL SPIRITUALITY C 


Surrender yourself wholeheartedly to God. 
Take refuge in Him. Pray constantly with 
a pure, sincere heart: “O Lord, 1 do not 
know what is good and what is bad for me. 
t am entirely dependent on You. Grant me 
what I most need for the spiritual life. Take 
me along the path which will lead me to 
the greatest good. Give me the faith and 
strength constantly to remember You and 
meditate on You.’’ 

It is no easy thing to dedicate oneself 
•heart and soul to the Lord. Many people 
boast: “I have surrendered myself and my 
all to God. I do only what He tells me to 
do.” But if we observe their lives we see 
differently. For the good they do they claim 
the credit and they boast of their achieve¬ 
ments ; but when adversity or trouble over¬ 
takes them they cry out against the Lord 
and blame Him for their misfortunes. 

We judge men by their actions, but God 
looks into their innermost minds. Be sure 
of this; God runs to him who prays with 
a .sincere heart. Be pure in heart and always 
make your thoughts and lips one. 

Only one in a million sincerely longs for 
God, and few sustain that longing. There¬ 
fore you must try to intensify that longing. 
Whatever you do, whether you are sitting, 
or lying down, or eating, or working, pray 
constantly: “O Lord, make me able to 
understand and receive that grace which i 
know You are ready to give me.” Know 
that your time on earth is but short, and 
that your real home is at the lotus feel of 
the Lord. 

In his folly man will deny the very exis¬ 
tence of God because of his own lack of 


comprehension. He prefers to rely upon his 
own intellect, little realizing how unstable 
that intellect is. Even though what he accepts 
as true today he rejects as false tomorrow, 
yet he thinks , that what appears as true to 
himself today is the final truth and must be 
accepted by all. 

The Lord alone knows all the subtle ways 
by which a man may be deluded. 

One who has known God does not limit ‘ 
Him. To him, God is not a matter of 
opinion: God is. He is boundless love and 
infinite mercy. He is beyond the grasp of 
the intellect. He who has realized God 
understands His mysteries. For him there is 
nothing hidden. The gates of knowledge are 
open, and he knows that he belongs to God 
even as God belongs to him. 

Intelligence is but another name for 
ignorance, because its area is limited. There¬ 
fore, if a man wants to attain all knowledge 
and understand all mysteries, let him devote 
himself to the knowledge of God. 

As children swing around a pillar in their 
play, holding tightly to it for their support, 
so must you hold fast to God—the Pillar 
of Life. Whichever path you follow, whether 
it be the path of work, or of devotion, or 
of knowledge, you w'ill reach Him. Hold 
fast to the Pillar, and your life will be bles¬ 
sed, and you in turn will become a blessing 
to mankind. 

from The Eternal Companion 
by Swami Brahmananda 
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Dear Friends, 

You are already aware of the Ramakrishha Order started by Swami Vivekananda 
which is conducting Religious, Ed'ic iiional. Cultural and Philanthrophlcjactlvitles 
through its numerous branches spread over India and abroad. 

The Pune Centre of this ORDER has been engaged in similar activities since its 
inception in 1984 with the kind co-operation of the generous public. We are 
grateful to them for this. 

We have been feeling the want of spacious accommodation to house our Charitable 
Dispensary, Free Reading Room with a Library and our Administrative Office, to be 
of service to the needy In a better and more efficient way. Presently these activities 
are conducted in tinsheds, which are very inadequate. 

To overcome this inconvenience, a plan has been drawn to construct a three 
storied building to conduct the above mentioned activities with some more ex¬ 
pansion, like study facility to needy students, youth activities, etc. The whole 
structure, when complete, will have a floor area of approximately 6,000 sq. feet 
per floor, i.e., 18,000 sq. feet in all. The estimated cost for this is over Forty 
two lacs of Rupees (Rs. 42/- lacs) approx. 

We wish to execute this work in a phased manner. To begin with, we wish to 
complete the ground floor for which an estimated amount of Rs. 15/- lacs is 
required. The remaining work will be taken-up as and when the funds are available. 

We very earnestly appeal to the well-wishers and devotees to come forward with 
generous donations, and help the pious and noble cause we are trying to serve. 

Donations to our Institution are exempted from Income Tax under 80 G. The 
cheques/drafts may please be made favouring 'Ramakrishna Math, Pune', and sent 
to The President on the above noted address for due acknowledgement under our 
official receipt. 



Yours in the Service of the Lord. 


Swami Bhaumananda 
PRESIDENT 


Courtesy : Servolink India, 33/1 Garlahat Road, Calcutta-700-029 
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The Divine Message 

In our servile attendance on the (wealthy) wicked, their sh.’.bby manners 
and talk we have somehow put up with ; suppressing tears that welled up from 
our hearts, we have smiled out of vacant minds; obeisance we have made to 
dullards stultified by too much wealth; in what more fooleries wouldst thou 
have me dance, oh Desire, thou of ungratified yearning! 

What have we not endeavoured to do. with our depraved conscience, for 
the sake of our prams (five vital forces) which are unreliable and compared to 
water on the leaves of a lotus, since in the presence of the. rich, with their 
minds stupefied by the pride of wealth, we have shamelessly committed the 
sin of recounting our own merits! 

We have forgiven, but not out of forgiveness (but out of our incapacity 
to right our wrongs); we have renounced the comforts of home life, but not 
out of contentment after satisfaction (but as an exile from home in quest of 
riches); though we have suffered inclemencies of weather, cold and heat so 
difficult to bear, still it is not religious austerities that we have undergone ; 
with subdued vital forces, night and day have we brooded on money and not 
on the feet of Siva ; thus we have performed those very acts which the Munis 
(saintly recluses) do perform, but of their good effects we have deprived our¬ 
selves. 

The worldly pleasures havd not been enjoyed by us, but we ourselves have 
been devoured ; no religious austerities have been gone through, but we our¬ 
selves have become scorched; time is not gone (being ever-present and infinite), 
but it is we who a«'e gone (because of approaching death). Dc.'.ire is not reduced 
in force, though we ourselves are reduced to senility. 

The face has been attacked with wrinkles, the head has been painted white 
with grey hair, the limbs are all enfeebled ; but desire alone is rejuvenating. 


Vairilfiya SaUikam 



EDITORIAL 


Pow«f of Words 


Si'iiLCH is Ihe verbal expression of silent 
thought. J'he internal audible expression is 
word. Word and thought are inseparable. 
Speech is the vehicle which conveys our 
thoughts and feelings and thus builds a bridge 
of communication between human beings. 
The effective means of contact between two 
persons is speech. To express one’s agree¬ 
ment or disagreement, annoyance or affection 
and so on. requires the medium of words. 
Our knowledge is preserved and built upon 
words. I’o accumulate and to transmit 
knowledge, communication is necessary. 
Knowledge, whether spiritual or secular, has 
to depend on some verbal structure. The 
scriptures of the world, though speaking in 
different languages, have the same thought 
and experience. Similar is the case with 
science and literature. Human pain and 
suffering, joy and pleasure are the same every¬ 
where. But they are expressed in the myriads 
of languages differently. Science and techno¬ 
logy have removed the barrier of physical 
distance between different nations, and as 
a result, the world has now become a closely 
knit society. Any new addition to human 
knowledge, new inventions or discoveries 
that are taking place all over the world, in 
no time become the common heritage of 
this united human society. Thoughts are 
translated into different languages so as to 
lind their fruition in action. Therefore 
Thomas Mann, the famous writer went as 
far as to say that “Speech is civilization 
it.sclf.” 

Without thought there cannot be word. 
And thought is not the exclusive property 
of any person or nation. On the other hand, 
language can be. But language is only an 


external and inadequate symbol. Ironically, 
people (neglecting the very essence attach 
much importance to these symbols and fight. 
India has become virtually a battleground 
over the issue of language. It is true that 
the mind becomes familiar, quite at home 
with the words and their meanings and 
phonems of the mother tongue. It does not 
mean what is familiar is the superior. Then 
why this quarrel about language ? The 
reason is not far to seek. The riddle lies in 
the human heart. Human beings, by nature, 
do not like anonymity, they want to be great 
and prominent. So, to them their culture, 
traditions, land and the language they speak 
arc great. This superimposed greatness gives 
them a sense that they too are significant 
entities in the world. To establish their 
imaginary exalted status they coerce others 
to accept their own way of life and thinking. 
The moment a person says, “This is mine,” 
he is attached to it. 

Another arena of dissension is religion. 
Religious leaders instead of enlightening the 
minds and imparting ennobling truths to their 
followers, engage themselves in acrimonious 
quarrels over trivial things. “I like the silent 
church.” wrote Emerson, “before the service 
begins, better than any preaching.”^ Whether 
the indwelling spirit is called Atman, God, 
or Allah, or just ‘Self makes no difference 
to an earnest spiritual seeker. But these 
words and other external symbols mean a 
lot to idlers. Speech devoid of lofty thoughts 
is only thoughtless noise and uproar. There 
is more noise in the world than fruitful and 
purposeful speech. Barren, superfluous 
speech docs more harm than good. Instead 
of soothing the bereaved hearts it stokes the 

t- R. W. Emerson, Essays (London: J; M. 
Dent & Sons, 1910) p. 45. 
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flames of disturbance and disquietude. “I 
have often,” remarked the Greek philosopher 
Plutarch, “regretted my speech, never my 
silence.’’ Confucius, who lived in the fifth 
century B. C. in China, was a lover of silence. 
One day he look his disciples on an excur¬ 
sion to a museum. There was a statue, and 
attached to the lips of the statue’s face were 
three clasps with the words:—“The ancients 
talked little; it is good for us to imitate 
them : those who talk much are liable to say 
things that should not be said.” 

The progress of civilization is chaotic. If 
it has advanced on one side it has also rece¬ 
ded with equal momentum on the other. 
I^or everything that is gained something is 
lost. Our modern way of life has brought 
much comfort and ease and has degenerated 
the nerves and muscles of the organism. It 
has brought burgeoning advance in the field 
of medicine, but sacrificed good health. 
Invention and dependence on the software 
have dimmed the sharp thinking faculty. 
Spectacular growth in technology has ushered 
in disastrous consequences on the delicate 
cco-system. Civilization has brought much 
opulence but also increased mental unrest 
and tension. Increasing reliance on the high- 
tech gadgetry has swallowed up the natural 
skills of people. Acquisition of new arts 
has created a hiatus between man and 
Nature. Outwardly people appear to have 
become polite and charitable, but inside 
there is still the savagery of greed and hatred, 
and these are being nourished by heightened 
sense enjoyments. So our progress is like 
the vigorously pedalled stationary exercise- 
bike used for physical fitness. A rider covers 
in a few minutes five kilometres but remains 
at the same place. 

In modern civilization, words have assu¬ 
med enormous significance. Attractive and 
lavish advertisements in magazines, and the 
‘•ommercials on T V and radio provide ample 
tiistimony. The tremendous power of print- 


media and the drumbeats of propaganda are 
some of the indicators. There seems to be 
an urgency to commit everything -cither 
ugly or beautiful, ridiculous or sublime, into 
words. Words, barren words, have taken the 
place of experience. Yet the persons con¬ 
cerned are unaware of this. People think 
they understand something ; they feel some¬ 
thing ; yet there is no direct experience 
except memory and hollow words. Due to 
exhausting repetitiveness of words, as mount¬ 
ing scientific evidence suggests, mind lo.scs 
its spontaneity and freshness. 

It cannot be denied, at the same time, 
that words are responsible for the extensive 
knowledge about the external universe. 
People now know more about different cul¬ 
tures, traditions and ways of thinking other 
than their own because of rapidly increasing 
dissemination of literature and cultural 
exchange programmes. The precious thoughts 
of great people would have been lost to 
posterity in the absence of words. Mankind 
owes much to the records of history. But it 
is also irrefutable that some recorded words 
have been the cause for great resentment and 
tension in human society. In India, still, 
many quote from the ancient outdated texts 
to show that women are not entitled to 
freedom and equality, or to justify resurrec¬ 
tion of the diabolic sati-custom. or to try 
to perpetuate the stupidity of untouchability. 
In many countries, even in these days of 
fast progressing civilization, people adhere 
unthinkingly to such ancient superstitions 
because their recorded texts perhaps con¬ 
doned them centuries ago. Many heinous 
crimes get their support from different reli¬ 
gious books. Misinterpreted words have 
wrought great danger and are still doing 
harm. “Even a devil can quote scriptures,” 
is an old adage. “How every fool can play 
upon the word!” exclaimed Shakespeare in 
The Merchant of Venice. Inspired utterances 
of some great souls, despite many odds, have 
showered blessings on human society. 
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Buddha, tliercfoie. laid great emphasis on 
right understanding (sammCiditthi or samyaf* 
drsji). 

Proper understanding or wisdom can alone 
lead to right speech. In Buddha’s astdngika 
nutria —the eightfold noble path that leads 
to spiritual freedom, right speech or control 
of speech {sammiivaca or santyafi vuk) is 
one of them. Right speaking consists of 
abstention from lying, slander, using harsh 
words, and frivolous talk. People go in 
search of peace of mind but they them¬ 
selves disturb their peace by excessive 
garrulity. Most people think that they have 
a wonderful opinion on all matters and they 
must say something to parade their wisdom 
before others. Uncalled-for or untimely 
speech more often than not mirrors the 
ignorance of the speaker. Most of our speech 
is frivolous talk devoid of any serious basis 
in thought. Speech surely dissipates psychic 
energy. .Perhaps people are unconsciously 
aware of this weakness, therefore, their span 
of attention and capacity to listen to others 
is limited. One common observation at all 
meetings, conferences and seminars is that 
people in an audience patiently hear a spea¬ 
ker for a few minutes and then become 
fidgety and start to strike up conversations 
with one another and create a din. People 
do everything to avoid dreaded silence. They 
go to solitary places to relax their taut nerves. 
Ironically, even there they carry portable 
radios, TV’s and cassette players to escape 
from the stillness. Often what begins as a 
mild fruitful discussion before long turns 
into an ugly heated argument or exchange 
of accusations. The unbridled mind leads 
to (itncontrollcd speech. Thoughts of anger, 
hatred, or jealousy, if one patiently waits, 
appear and disappear of their own accord, if 
left to themsehes. But once the formless 
thoughts take the concrete shape in words, 
then it becomes difficult to escape from their 
formidable consequences. People never for* 


get. even after many years, unkind words 
spoken to them. Malevolent words excite 
one to do unwise acts and bring misery. 
Words uttered by a fanatic wreck havoc in 
society. On the contrary, benevolent words 
or words of wi.sdom lead a groping soul to 
love and light. Mind is vulnerable to the 
influence of words, both constructive and 
de.structive. 

Distrust and fear of the tongue was voiced 
by the Christian James, a member of the 
semi-Buddhistic Essene sect and contempor-. 
ary of John the Baptist. He said: 

But let every man be swift to hear but 
slow to act. If any man Ihinketh himself 
to be religious while he bridleth not h's 
tongue, he deceiveth his heart, this man’s 
religion is vain. So the longue is a little 
member and boastelh great things. Behold 
how much wood is kindled by how small 
a fire. And the tongue is a fire: a world 
of inequity among our members is the 
tongue; which defileth the whole body 
and setteth on fire the wheel of nature, 
and is set on fire by hell. For every kind 
of beasts and birds, or creeping things, 
and things in the sea, is tamed and has 
been tamed by mankind ; but the longue 
can no man tame: it is a restless evil, it 
is full of deadly poison.^ 

“Every idle word,” warns the Bible, “that 
men shall speak, they give account thereof 
in the day of judgement.’’ 

Kind and well-spoken healing words have 
not only the power to draw people but also 
soften their hearts. Unkind and arrogant 
words cause revulsion in the mind and drive 
people away. A person viith few, graceful 
and truthful words wins the goodwill of all. 
Everyone has an uncanny ability to detect 
whether a person speaks only from uncon- 

2- D. Goddard, The Buddha's Golden Path 
(London: Luzac & Co., 1930) p. 38. , 
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trolled habit or from the depth of his heart. 
Intense feelings and emotions do not require 
any artificial expressien. When the heart is 
full the tongue is silent. In March 1911, Sri 
Sarada Devi stayed for about a week at the 
Ramakrishna Ashrama, Bangalore. Neither 
she could speak Kannada, the local language, 
nor could the people understand Bengali. 
Yet there was perfect understanding. One 
day she sat in the hall of the Ashrama sur¬ 
rounded by many devotees, in perfect silence 
as there was no verbal communication. When 
she expressed her anguish that a few words 
of hers could have given solace to the devo¬ 
tees, it was translated to the devotees present. 
They said in one voice, “No, no ; this is all 
right. Our hearts arc full indeed. No words 
are needed on such an occasion.’'^ When 
one does not trust his heart he surrenders 
the reins to the unruly tongue. 

“Fortunes and misfortunes, friends and 
foes reside in one’s tongue,’’ is not an 
extravagant statement. “Mend your speech 
a little,” cautions Shakespeare in King Lear, 
“lest you may mar your fortunes.” The 
Sanskrit poet goes a little further and states: 
“Prosperity is in the gift of words ; tongue 
makes relatives and friends ; by wrong use 
of words one slips into an inescapable trap ; 
death knocks at his door who is unwise in 
the use of words.”^ Before one speaks one 
should be careful, otherwise later regrets will 
not mend the damage. Speech is a window 
to a person’s character. One may be wealthy 
or powerful, but words uttered pierce all 
camouflage and reflect the true inner charac¬ 
ter. “One speaks as one thinks. If a man 
thinks of worldly things day and night, and 
deals with people hypocritically, then his 

3- Swami Gambhirananda, Holy Mother Sri 
Sarada Devi (Madras; Sri Ramakrishna Math. 
Mylapore, 1969) p. 248. 


words are coloured by his thoughts. If one 
eats radi.sh, one belches radish,” says Sri 
Ramakrishna.5 The wise saying of Bharlrhari 
is worthy of being remembered. He wrote; 
“Neither do bracelets, nor mcklaces brilliant 
like the moon, nor bathings, nor the use of 
perfumes, nor flowers, nor decorated hair 
become ornaments to a man ; but it is 
speech with grace alone that adorns him. 
All other ornaments are destructible; but 
the power of speech is an everlasting adom- 
ment.”8 

Some people boast that they are .straight¬ 
forward in speech, do not mince words and 
don’t hesitate to speak boldly to the face of 
others what they feel. This is nothing but 
vanity. What they give to others will come 
back to them with compound interest. What 
goes out, ill or well, comes back to the 
sender—it is an inexorable law. People 
forget this and as an upshot suffer, blaming 
either their destiny or God. lalkativc per¬ 
sons after doing some good to others go 
on for days bragging about it. Observing 
this weakness Niti Pataka states: “One should 
keep one’s generosity a secret ; must extend 
cheerful hospitality to strangers arriving at 
one’s doors ; should keep silent about the 
good he has done to others, but. on the other 
hand should proclaim among the people the 
benefits received from others.’’^ The French 
novelist Alexander Dumas put it nicely— 


5- The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Matlra*',: 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mvlaporc. t985) p, 686. 
Bharlrhari’s Niii-Sataka — \9 
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“Forgetting what one gives, and remember¬ 
ing what one receives.” Once Swami Sarada- 
nanda said humorously about one woman 
devotee of the Master, who though other¬ 
wise good, was given to much talkativeness: 
“If she gives even a tender-coconut, the 
entire household will know of it by her 
shouting.’’ Fven Sri Sarada Devi remarked 
on the harsh tongue of this particular devo¬ 
tee, “It is not good to be so much talkative. 
One only invites misery for oneself by cons¬ 
tantly dwelling on defects in everything. 
G -has lost all sense of delicacy in her 
obsession about speaking the truth. I, for 
one, cannot bring myself to do that. An 
unpleasant truth should never be told.”^’ 
This recalls to us the famous advice given 
in the Munusmrth. “Speak the truh, speak 
the pleasant; do not speak the unpleasant 
truth, do not speak the pleasant untruth. 
This is the ancient Law.’’^ 

Once at Dakshineswar a devotee was 
behaving in an improper way and Swami 
Adbhutananda found it impossible to check 
his irritation, Ke scolded him and the devotee 
fell very hurt. Sri Ramakrishna knew Kow 
the devotee had suffered, and when the 
devotee had left he said to Adbhutananda: 
“It is not good to speak harshly to those 
who come here. They are tormented with 
worldly problems. If they come here and 
arc scolded for their .shortcomings, where 
will they go ? In the presence of holy com¬ 
pany never use harsh words to anyone, and 
never .say anything to cau.se pain to an¬ 
other.Such was the limitless compassion 
of Sri Ramakri'hna! A few ambrosial words 


'*■ 7//r (itispi! of the Holy Mother (Madias: 

Sri Ramalirishna Math, Mylaporc, i984), p. 119. 
!’• Mami Scimhita 
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Swam' Chetanananda. Sri Ramakrishna As 
IVt S;iw Him tSt. Louis, Vedanta Society of St. 
l.osi;-;. ll.S.A.. IWO) p. 86. 


issued from his lips used to dispel the dark 
clouds from the hearts of his listeners. 

In the Gita speech is called Tapas —verbal 
austerity. It states: “Speech that is inoffen¬ 
sive. truthful, pleasant and beneficial, as 
also the study of the scriptures, is called 
verbal au.sterity.”'i The Bible also warns, 
“ the stroke of the tongue breaketh bones. 
Many have fallen by the edge of the sword ; 
but not so many as have fallen by the longue. 
And weigh thy words in a balance and 
make a door and bar for thy mouth.’’ One’s 
speech should be sliort and contain only 
precise words. When one is in a fit of anger 
or emotionally upset, one .should try one’s 
best to refrain from the uncontrolled out¬ 
bursts. When once words go out they can¬ 
not be stalled. Words feed on words and 
may lead to undesirable, violent actions and 
reactions. The tendency of the mind is to 
brood over some silly and petty matters and 
magnify them. It usually results in making 
a mountain out of a molehill. The mono¬ 
logue that goes on incessantly in the mind 
through the medium of words gives rise to 
all kinds of wild imaginings. One impetuous 
remark can cause much mental anguish. 
There is a humorous story in the Gospel of 
Sri Ramakrishna. Once a gentleman while 
being shaved by a barber was slightly cut 
by the ra?:or. At once he cried out, “Damn.” 
The barber didn’t know the meaning of the 
word and insisted on knowing what it meant. 
But when ho did not get any proper reply 
he said, “If ‘damn’ means something good 
then I am a ‘damn’, my father is a ‘damn’ 
and all my ancestors are ‘damns’. But if it 
means something bad, then you are a ‘damn’, 
your father is a ‘damn’, and all you ances¬ 
tors are ‘damns’.” 

The question arises how to deal with 
Gita, XVII—15. 
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wicked people ? One can rebuke these 
people, but without hatred or malice. One 
has the right to hiss at these people but not 
to bite. Therefore it is said while dealing 
with the wicked watchfulness and caution 
should be exercised {Sathyam sada durjufie). 

Of all the powers truth is the most power¬ 
ful. Everything pays homage to it. The 
character of a truthful person is like the 
transparent waters of the Himalayan Ganga. 
His words are packed with immense power 
and purity. A liar or corrupt person, day 
and night i.s worried and anxious to shield 
his lies and misdeeds from exposure lo the 
public. He spends sleepless nights in para¬ 


lyzing fear at the prospect of sudden detec¬ 
tion. Such a guiltridden life is a miserable 
one, inspite of worldly possessions and posi¬ 
tion. A truthful person, on the contrary, is 
free and happy. He may not have worldly 
goods or social status, but the contented and 
joyous life possible for him will make even 
a king envious. Therefore Sri Ramakrishna 
and other great souls emphasize again and 
again the importance of truth. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna said, “Even those engaged in worldly 
activities, such as office work or business, 
should hold to the truth. Truthfulness alone 
is the spiritual discipline in the Kaliyuga.”'’ 

1^’ The Gospel of Sri RiUnukrishna, p. 177. 


iT* J* TP* 

Cry ror 1 les 

DR. K. S. RANGAPPA 


Man alone perhaps 
Pines for coordinates 
—Family, friends, forbears. 
Behind, before, all around. 

Ego-bound, without egos beside. 
Right and left and centre. 

Lost he feels 
In time, in space. 

Crowded more, prouder he is. 
Happier, too, he fondly believes. 
If he brighter burn 
Than brother stars. 

Affinity each 
He quite forgets. 

Is coordinate, pinned the more. 
Of built-in pain early or late. 


Every hook and bond 
Is mortal, he knows ; 

Yet he hopes. 

Himself and planets his own 
Will last and last. 

The sun-god, too. 

Seeming for ever. 

Born sonievi/hcrc. 

Will die some day. 

riie timeles-i ONF. if he but saw 

Is feel beyond feel 

Of silent SF.L!' within himself. 

Ticking away. 

Awake, adream. asleep. 

He’d happily do 

With or without egos more. 

For peace unspeakable, deathless, too. 



The Origin of the Universe—^Science and 

the Wedas 

K. K. BHATNAGAR 

Modern Physics is trying independently to unravel the deep mystery of 
cosmogony. But the Vedas, thousands of years ago, aphoristically outlined the 
origin of the universe. Will the finduigs of the new Science and the intuitive 
prediction:}, of the Vedic Seers be the same ? asks the author. Sri K. K. 
Bhatnagar serves in the Indian Administrative Service. 


CoNJURii a picture of many millions of 
atoms frothing in an ocean of undefinabie 
fluid energy. The image is somewhat similar 
to the earliest stages of the universe when 
present-day galaxies were only of the si/c 
of tiny groups ol atoms, wailing excitedly 
to burst forth from their abode of compact 
energy fields to hurtle away from the centre 
of the ‘big bang’. 

Can one imagine the power of the system 
or person who could cause the explosion of 
an order which would throw millions of 
galaxies, each containing millions of stars, 
in a million different directions ? 

The existence of such a system cannot be 
envisioned with any degree of accuracy, but 
our five thousand year old Vedas tell us 
allegorically that the Person/Force who 
performed the miracle was the Adi-puru.w 
(God) who, if He were to be conceived in 
human terms, would have thousands of 
heads (saha.mi-slrsfili). thousands of eyes 
{sahcisra-aLyih). and thousands of feet 
{sahasra-pdt). If the spiritual words of the 
Vedas are to be believed, it checks logically, 
because only a miraculous superman with 
supernatural strength could »hrow anything 
with such force. However, to return to the 
actual recitation in the Vedas, let us turn 
to the original verse that threw up the ques¬ 
tions of what, and how, and when of the 
origin of the universe. Along with this, let 
us trace the creation of the universe through 


the twin time-streams of the Vedas and 
Particle Physics, and see for ourselves the 
startling resemblance between what is being 
seen now in modern physics and what was 
said by our ancients thousands of years ago— 

Na asat dsit no sat dsit tadunlm, 
na dsit rajah no vyomd paroh yal. 
Kim dvarlvah kuha kasya sarman. 
ambhah kim dsit gahanam gabhlram. 

{Hg Veda, Ndsadlya Silkta, Verse 1) 

The non-existent was not {then) nor was 
the e.xistent {then), the earth was not 
(existent), nor the firmament, nor that 
which is beyond, {when there was nothing 
then) ; what could cover what, and where, 
and in whose care ? Did the waters and 
the bottomless deep {then exist) ? 

In this ‘hymn of creation' a profound 
height of speculative ejiquiry is seen. We 
think of the world and things therein as 
cither existing or non-existing ; we do not 
imagine beyond these two alternatives. Here, 
the author of the verse goes beyond and 
speculates on the nature of existence itself. 
In the beginning, was the world non-exis¬ 
tent ? If so, how could the existent come 
out of the non-existent ? For, is it not a 
fact that in the beginning the earth did not 
exist, nor did the stars and the firmaneni ? 
How did they come about then, and by 
whose power? 
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The most current and authentic belief 
today in the circle of high physics about the 
creation of the universe is that it began as 
the ‘nebula’, meaning an intense, red hot 
cloud from which galaxies came to be for¬ 
med. and eventually, our own earth and life 
were created. Consider now the following 
verses of the Jig Veda — 

Hiranyat’ai hhah samovarutianre hhutasya 
jatah patili ekah dsV 
sah dddhiira prthivjm dydniutemdm 

kasmai devdya havim vidhema 

{Hiranyafiurbha Silkta, Verse, 1) 

Jn the hefiinniufi of creation there existed 
the Hiranyai’arbha. He was the sole 
master of all that was created. He upheld 
the Earth and the Heaven... 

The word Hiranyagarhha means one whose 
interior is lustrous (like gold). This is the 
Vcdic expression to denote the brightness 
and effulgence of the ‘nebula’ which was 
the first product of creation, 

A pah ha yat hrhatlh vi.Wam dyan 
ifarbham dadhdnd fanayanfih a{>nim 
tatah devtlnam samavartata asuh 
ekah kasmai devdya fuivis/i vidhema. 

i^Hiranyaf'arbha Sukta, verse 1) 

Apah means the primordial matter. The 
root of this word means ‘that which is 
spread all over'. The whole meaning is— 
'the primordial matter (or the twhula) 
which is spread over the universe in the 
be^inHin^ of creation, containini; in itself 
the seed or generative firc\ 

The above two verses bring us close tc 
the initial physical reality of one compact, 
shining (full of energy) field, i.e., the nebula. 
Then - 


Tasindt virdt ajdyata virdfah adhi purusah 
sah jatah ati aricyata pasedt bhiimim 

at/uf purah. 

(Purusa Silkta, Verse 5) 

From the (one fourth of) Purusa was 
b(;rn the Virdt (same as Hiranyagarbhd). 
When the Virdt came into being, it expan¬ 
ded. and later the earth was horn.- 

The principle of conversion of energy into 
matter is delineated in the following verse— 

Tam yajuitm harhisi prauksan purusam 

fdtamagratah 

tena devdh ayajanta sddhydh 

rsayah ca ye. 

(Puru\a Silkta, Verse 7) 

The heart of this verse is the word Yajha, 
which is best and usually described as ‘sucri- 
fice’, but signifies also surrender, dissolution 
(or death) and re-creation, which is what 
actually happens during the involution and 
evolution of the universe. 

Tirasclnah vitatah raimih e.^dtii 

adhahsvit dsit uparisvit dsJt 
retodhdh dsan mahimdnah dsan svadhd 
avastdt prayatih parastdt. 

(Ndsadiya Silkta. Verse 5) 

The rays (f/r desire of the Creator) spread 
acro.ss (the whole world). The result wav 

■ that the small organisms, hearing seeds 
(were born) and big organisms (hearing 
seeds) were horn. 

And thus, .life sprang up. 

The real mystery occurs before the stage of 
the ‘big bang’. At one stage there was noth¬ 
ing, and suddenly. WHAM! The inky black¬ 
ness of the universe was filled with red hot 
gases which in time converted into millions 
of galaxies. How did this happen ? 

Let us know what modern physicists say 
about it. According to them, the universe 
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in its first stages was ‘a false vacuum’—a 
nothingness which actually contained some¬ 
thing. This was a vacuum in which no 
particles existed, but which was permeated 
by energy, out of which particles eventually 
congealed like raindrops from a cloud. 

Today, when the concept of existence 
itself is questioned, particles of matter are 
imagined as invisible energy clouds one 
moment, and real visible matter the next. 
Thus, the stage of ‘nothingness’ before the 
big bang is really a silence pregnant with 
activity. From this intermediate stage, the 
emergence of galaxies in their hot nascent 
stage is easily explainable. 

Consider, on the other hand, some verses 
of the Veda predicting this mysterious inter¬ 
mediate stage, at the time of their writing 
thousands of years ago— 

Yah cit dpah mahi/ul paryapasyat duksam 
dadhdniih janayantih yajham 
yah dcve.sii adhi devufi ekah dslt kasniui 
devdya havi.sd vidhema 
(Himiiyagarbha Sukta, Verse 8) 

{One who) by his might held primardial 
material which contained in itself the 
dexterity {and potency) to create sacri¬ 
fice {to bring forth the Primeval Crea¬ 
tion.) 

Once again, the verse already quoted, no. 
seven ol the Hiranyagarbha Sfikta—"Jhe 
primordial matter contains in itself the seed 
of generati)ii.{ fire." 

And finally-- 

Satah bandhnm asati niravindait hrdi 
pratisyd Kavuyah manjsd. 
{Ndsadlya Siikta, Verse 4) 

7'hey find that bond of existence in non¬ 
existence by seeking it within their heart. 

The link, the intermediate position connec¬ 


ting the existent with the non-existent was 
there in the non-existent all the time. It only 
needed someone to see it. This is why the 
verse emphasises on those who seek {that 
mystery) within the heart of things... 

Who were the early ll.\is (Seers) who 
explained the nature of creation of the uni¬ 
verse, and how ? It is obvious that they 
were men of profound learning, acquired 
not through experimentation, for sophistica¬ 
ted means of such experimenting were not 
in their possession then. These men acquired 
their knowledge through deep meditation 
and pure reasoning, a method adopted by 
much acclaimed Greek philosophers later. 

Have wc reached the end of the mystery ? 
Once, scientists postulated the existence o'' 
a molecule as the smallest particle in the 
universe, but they were later overtaken by 
the atom, and further by the electron, pro¬ 
ton and neutron. Today, mischievously, a 
large number of .still smaller, subatomic 
particles keep proliferating with impunity, 
thus questioning the very concept of ‘smal¬ 
lest’ or ‘basic’. Among these arc nutrinos, 
mesons, and pi-mesons, to name only a few 
out of ihc two-hundred odd. And whether 
lliey arc particles or clouds or probabilities 
in energy, only God knows. 

Perhaps, the clincher is still in the word 
‘God’. However, the Veda seem to be having 
the last word on even this question— 

/yam i'/a/v/A/ yatah avahhnva yadi va 

dadhe, yadi va na 
yah asya adhyaksah parame vyoman 

sail anga veda yadi vd na veda 
{Ndsadlya Sfikta, Verse 7) 

ty/ietKc this creation has come ; who 
holds or does not hold ? He who is its 
surveyor in the highest Heaven ; He 
alone knoweth—and yet doth He know ? 



The Mother of All 

SWAMI A'i'MASTHANANDA 

(Continued from the previous issue) 

Sri Sarada Devi is often called the Mother of the Ramakrishna Order. 
Swumi Atmasthanandafi describes how the Holy Mother throufih Divine Love 
and her innate acumen nursed the fledfding Order to grow to its present pro- 
portUnvi with branches spread all r.ycr the world. 


Once Girish had an intense desire to have 
the presence of the Holy Mother in his home 
during the worship of Durga. The Mother 
acceded to his wish, and left Jayarambati 
for Calcutta. She stayed at Balarain Bose’s 
house in Calcutta. During the first two days 
of the worship she remained at Girish’s 
home from morning till evening accepting 
the salutations of hundreds of people. She 
was not feeling well, and the strain of the 
two days made her very ill. So it was deci¬ 
ded that she could not be present during the 
most auspicious sandhi-pujCi (worship done 
at the juncture of the eighth and ninth lunar 
days) at night. Hearing it, Girish felt so 
much depressed that he refused to go to the 
worship hall. But when the sacred moment 
approached, the Holy Mother suddenly 
appeared, having walked all the way with a 
woman companion from Balaram’s house at 
night. Girish’s joy knew no bounds. With 
a voice choked with emotion and gasping 
breath he began to tell everybody present 
there; “I thought my worship was in vain, 
but just now Mother has come, herself 
knocking at the door and announcing, ‘Here 
I am.’ ” Thus Girish was blessed with the 
privilege of worshiping the Living Durga as 
his own mother. 

Sri Sarada Devi was looked upon as the 
true Mother by Sri Ramakrishna’s women 
disciples as well. Among them was the 
saintly orthodox widow known as Gopala’s 
Mother. She saw in wSri Ramakrishna her 
Chosen Deity the child Krishna (Gopala). 
To her the Holy Mother was the manifesta¬ 


tion on earth of the Primal Power, and 
spiritual complement to her (Isia) Gopala. 
She used to say to Holy Mother: “Unless I 
see both of you as inseparable, my mind 
doesn’t feel satisfied.” When Gopala r 
Mother lay on her deathbed the Holy 
Mother came to see her. When she was 
informed of the Mother’s presence the c-ld 
lady said, “Gopala, you have come ?...Today 
you should take me on your lap.’’ The ^koly 
Mother lifted the head of Gopala’s Mother 
on her lap. The dying saint wanted to touch 
the feet of the Mother as a mark of respect. 
Someone took the dust of the Mother’s feet 
and put it on her head. For Gopala’s Mother, 
Holy Mother was inseparable from her 
Gopala-Krishna, 

Another woman disciple of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna was known to all the devotees as 
Gauri-Ma, but the Holy Mother u.sed to call 
her Gaur-Dasi. She used to sj^eak of the 
Mother as “the Living Divine Mother of the 
Universe”, the Goddess Laksmi, herself; the 
Power of Brahman, and so on. In the name 
of the Holy Mother, Gaiiri-Ma established an 
ashrama for women and girls and gave it the 
name SaradeswarT Ashrama. She was instru¬ 
mental in spreading public awareness of the 
true greatness of the Mother. The Holy 
Mother’s closest attendant for thirty years 
was Golap-Ma. She managed the Mother’s 
household when the Mother used to stay in 
Calcutta, and was convinced that the Holy 
Mother was Maha-Maya, born to give libera¬ 
tion to people. Another close associate of 
the Mother was Yogin-Ma. From a vision 
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granted to her by Sri Rumakrishna, Yogin- 
Ma gained the realization that the Holy 
Mother was utterly pure, undefiled by the 
evils of the world. Golap-Ma and Yogin-Ma 
were to the Holy Mother what Jaya and 
Vijaya arc to the Divine Mother Durga. 

Sri Sarada Devi is the Mother of the 
entire Ramakrishna Order. She began play¬ 
ing this role even during her Dakshineswar 
days during the Master’s lifetime. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna was a strict disciplinarian and had 
instructed the Holy Mother to give Rakhal, 
Baburam, Latu and other young disciples 
only two or three pieces of bread (chapatis) 
at night. But how can a mother put such 
restrictions upon her children’s food ? So 
the Holy Mother gave the boys as many 
chapatis as they wanted. When Sri Rama¬ 
krishna objected to this on the ground that 
overeating would spoil their midnight medit¬ 
ation, the Mother replied; “Simply because 
they have eaten two more pieces of bread, 
why do you worry ? I shall take care of 
their future welfare.” The reply pleased the 
Master, for it assured that the responsibility 
of the future Monastic Order was in com¬ 
petent hands. Thus Sri Ramakrishna himself 
was the first to recognize the Holy Mother 
as the Saiifihu Janam, the Mother of the 
Order. 

However, it was Swami Vivekananda who 
actually coined the term Sahf;ha-Janam and 
gave currency to it. He said: ''This Order 
of ours - she (the Holy Mother) is its Guar- 
dian. Protectress ; she indeed is the Mother 
of our Order." In fact, the establishment of 
the Ramakrishna Order was in response to 
her earnest prayer. It is her boundless love 
that is circulating in the Order, holding 
together all its members. Right from the 
very inception of the Order the Holy Mother 
had firm faith in its greatness and future 
possibilities. Any utterance of hers was 
regarded as a command by the founding 
fathers. Everyone, from Swami Vivekananda 


to the juniormost monk was always eager 'to 
follow Mother’s instructions. Once there 
was a financial difficulty while conducting 
plague-relief work in Calcntta. Swamiji even 
thought of selling the Belur Math, but gave 
up the idea as the Mother disapproved of 
it. It was with the Holy Mother’s permission 
and in her name that. Swamiji celebrated 
the worship of Durga in the image for the 
first time at Belur Math. And although 
Swamiji wanted to include the customary 
animal .sacrifice, this too was given up as 
the Mother disapproved of it. 

The Holy Mother took a lively interc.st 
in the day-to-day activities of the various 
centres of the Ramakrishna Order. She 
reproved the head of the Koalpara Ashrama 
lor being too authoritarian and calculating 
in his management for the inmates, and 
advised him to be loving to all. She stressed 
the importance of love as the binding force 
in the monastic community. When three of 
her disciples received Sannyasa from her 
she prayed to Sri Ramakrishna: “Master, 
protect their vow of Sannyasa. Wherever 
they may be—in the hills, on the mountains, 
in the forest or in wilderness -provide them 
food.” 

Holy Mother fully approved of Swami 
Vivekananda’s introduction of work and 
social service as an essential part of monastic 
life. When a monk once raised the subject 
that in ihc view of some people it was against 
the ideal (jf S.innyasa to run hospitals, keep 
aecounts, etc. the Mother said in clear 
terms: “If you dim’t work, with what will 
you occupy your: elves day and night ? Is it 
possible to meditate all the twenty-four 
hours? ...Everything shall go on as the 
Master ordains. The Math will continue as 
it is doing now. Those who can’t put up 
with this will clear out.” When the head of 
a centre complained to her that even well- 
to-do people came to their charitable dispen¬ 
sary, the Holy Mother advised him to keep 
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!hc door of the dispensary open to all with- 
mit any restrictions. 

How much the welfare of the children of 
Sri Ramakrishna was in her mind was made 
wl.ai from another incident. Once during 
i.ie worj.hip of Durgj at Jayrambati, when 
all had departed after offering flowers at her 
i>.ct, the Mother said to a Brahmacharin, 
Bring more flowers, and offer them on 
he.half ol Rakhal, Tarak, Sarada, Khoka. 
Y!)gcn, and Gopal. Offer flowers in the 
iiaitics of all my known and unknown ehil- 
ilrcn.'’ It so happened that one of her monas¬ 
tic s'>ns had to leave the Order. She gave 
him this consoling assurance; “Can a 
mother ever forget her child ? Know for 
certain ; I am always at your side. Don’t 
leur.” She always held high the ideal of 
Sannyjsa before her sons. About a monk 
she said one day, “Why should he live with 
a h(!uscholder just because he is ill ? 1 here 
are Maths and Ashramas. A monk is a 
m(^del of renunciation.’’ In all her decisions 
she kept in view the all-round welfare of 
the Monastic Order. She herself arranged 
for the transfer of ownership of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s birthplace (Kamarpukur) and her 
own (.layrambati) to the Belur Math. When 
Swami Vivckaiianda established an Ashrama 
at Mayavali in the Himalayas for the practice 
and propagation of Advaita, he made the 
rule that no external worship of any kind 
should be performed there. When one of her 
disciples w'rote to the Holv'Mother seeking 
her view' on the above rule, she replied to 
him; “He who is our Guru (Sri Rama- 
krislina) i.s all Advaita. Since you arc all his 
diicipfcs, you too are Advaitins. 1 can 
ernphalically say. you are all surely uphol¬ 
ders of Advaita.” After Sri Ramakrishna’s 
passing away, the Holy Mother guided the 
Sahgha through its formative period for 
thirty-four long years. 

The Mother had equal love for both monks 
and the laity. Even for those who were not 


her initiated di.sciples she had the same 
motherly love. She used to keep in mind 
the individual preferences and needs of her 
children. When preparing fi>od she always 
took care to give each person his favou'ite 
dish. Everyone fell that it was him or her 
that the Mother hn'cd mo.st. She u.sed to 
pray for her initialed disciples in this way: 
“O Lord, awaken their spiiitual conscious¬ 
ness ; grant them liberation ; take care of 
their welfare both here and hereafter. This 
world is full of sonow and suffering. Please 
see that they won't have to come back to 
this world again.” Again, “O Lord. I have 
so many children in dilTcivnt places. Please 
look after tliose w'hom I can’i remember. 
Do all that is good lor Ihem.” 

Being a mother, she could lake food only 
after all her children w'cre fed. Once on her 
birthday her attendants somehow persuaded 
Iter to take her own food lirsl, but she 
could not eat more than a morsel. She said, 
“Unless my children are led, food won’t go 
down my throat.” She observed no caste or 
class distinctions at the time of giving initia¬ 
tion. Brahmins, non-Brahmin.s, weavers, 
hunters, railway porters, fallen women, 
Christians, Parsces for all she kept the door 
to spirituality open. 

Her mona.stic disciples were special objects 
of her selllcss love. What Swami Viraja- 
nanda felt after he had been acquainted 
with her only for a ;hori time he recorded; 
...“In thi.s way she would MV.teh away one’s 
mind and heart and m,.!.e her-elf dearer 
than (uic's own self, /m home 1 used to 
love my mother very mnein anrl she too 
loved me so much, liut ihe Holy Mother 
is my mi^ther not for tins birth alone ; she 
is my eternal Mother.'’ Alter her Sannyasi- 
disciplc.s had finished their meal, she herself 
would remove their plates and clean the 
place. If any ol them tried to dissuade her 
she would reply with disarming simplicity, 
“1 am their mother. If a mother did not do 
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such things for her children, who else 
would ?” 

Once when the Mother was staying at 
Koalpara, a Brahmacharin fell ill at Jayram- 
bati. He became indifferent to food. Mother 
sent for him. For fear of passing the infec¬ 
tion on to her, he stood at a distance and 
talked to her. But the Mother made him 
sit near her and affectionately stroked his 
body. She never called any of her sannyasin 
children by their monastic names. “That is 
because 1 am their mother ; it breaks my 
heart to think of their renouncing all,” she 
would explain. A monk once asked the 
Mother how she looked upon them. .She 
answered: “I look upon you as Narayana 
(God in the form of human beings) and also 
as my sons.” 

She was in no way less a mother to 
householders. One householder devotee 
asked her: “f call you ‘Mother’, but I want 
to know whether you are really my own 
mother,” The Holy Mother replied, “Am I 
not your own mother ? Certainly I am your 
own mother.” A woman once saw that her 
son was eating his meal with much enthusiasm 
in the Holy Mother’s presence, whereas he 
never did so at home. When the lady men¬ 
tioned this. Holy Mother said with a mother’s 
pride, “Don't you cast aspersions on my 
son. 1 am a mendicant woman. Whatever 
food 1 give my cliildren they cat it with 
relish.” 

One day a lady devotee came to see her, 
walking a long way in the hot .sun. The Holy 
Mother, with great tenderness, started fann¬ 
ing her. Anoihcr lady who was of low caste 
brought one day some di.shes cooked by 
herself. It was not customary in those days 
for Brahmins to cat food cooked by non- 
Brahmins. So one of the Mother’s nieces 
blurted out, “You ask for such things, that 
is why she brings them.” To this the Holy 
Mother replied, “She is my daughter ; should 
I not ask her for such things ?” A baby of a 


certain woman devotee once soiled the floor 
and Holy Mother cleaned it up with her 
own hands. “Why should I not do it ?” 
remarked the Mother. “Is she a stranger ?” 
A young man with a* blot on his character 
used to visit the Holy Mother at Jayrambati. 
Everybody requested the Mother to forbid 
his coming to the village. The Mother's 
sorrowful response was: “Being a mother, 
how can 1 ask him not to come ? Such an 
injunction will never come out of my mouth.” 

In 1911 the Holy Mother visited Madras 
in response to the earnest request of Swami^ 
Ramakrishnananda, The people there could 
not understand Bengali, nor could the 
Mother follow their language, Tamil. But 
when she gave initiation to them there was 
no need for an interpreter. The Mother 
herself taught them the Mantra, how to do 
Japam and meditation, and so on. and they 
understood everything. It was as if there 
was an eternal relationship between them. 
From Madras the Holy Mother went to 
Bangalore. One day Swami Vishuddhananda 
took her out to visit a nearby temple. When 
they returned to the Ashrama they found 
the courtyard filled with devotees. As the 
Holy Mother got down from the carriage, 
they all prostrated before her en masse. 
Moved by the sight, the Mother stood in 
silence for a few minutes with her right arm 
extended in benediction. The whole atmos¬ 
phere was charged with a mystic silence. 
Then the Mother walked into the prayer hall 
of the Ashrama and sat there. The devotees 
also sat all around her. There was com¬ 
plete silence. Mother then expressed her 
sorrow at not being able to speak with them 
in Kannada, But the devotees replied in 
one voice, “No, no, this is all right. Our 
hearts are full. No words are needed on 
such an occasion.” The communication 
barrier between the Mother and her children 
had been overcome through the universal 
language of the heart. 
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The Holy Mother’s all-embracing love 
was not confined to the people of India 
alone. Her great heart knew no geographi¬ 
cal barriers and in its universal embrace 
included all people of all nations, races and 
ciiUures. During India’s freedom struggle 
when anti-British feeling ran high, the Holy 
Mother said, spontaneously revealing her 
breadth of vision.: “They (the British people) 
also are my children.” And she made this 
lemark in spite of the fact that quite a 
number of her disciples were engaged in 
anti government and even revolutionary 
activities. When Swami Vivekananda’s wes- 
iern disciples, Mrs. Ole Bull, Miss MacLeod, 
Sister Nivedita and Sister Christine, came to 
Calcutta, the Holy Mother immediately 
accepted them as her own daughters and 
made them feel at home in their new environ¬ 
ment, Sister Devaniata and another lady 
(from Poland) coming to her later on felt 
the same maternal affection. Even at the 
very first meeting with Mrs. Ole Bull, Miss 
MacLeod and Nivedita, the Holy Mother 
made them feel that they had their place 
in her lap. In order to remove from their 
minds any hesitation, she ate with them. 
This evidently gave much relief and joy to 
Swamiji who exclaimed, “Isn’t that wonder¬ 
ful! Mother ate with them.” Sister Christine 
and Sister Devamata also had an equal share 
of Mother’s love. It was at the earnest request 
of Mrs. Bull that the Holy Mother allowed 
her photo to be taken at Nivedita’s Bose 
Para house. Mother at first did not agree 
to the proposal. But when she said, “Mother, 
1 will take it (the photo) do America and 
worship it,” the Mother could not refuse her 
daughter’s sincere wish. This photo, which 
is now being worshipped everywhere, was 
the first photo ever taken of Holy Mother. 
Josephine MacLeod was ovcrw'helmed by 
the Mother's love. She used to say, “Sarada 
Devi is endowed with divine insight,” and 
“Sarada Devi is the Madonna, Mother Mary, 
of this new religious community.” 


One night. Miss MacLeod was returning 
to her dwelling after visiting the Holy Mother 
at the Udbodhan. With her was a Brahma- 
charin carrying a lantern to show the way. 
Miss MacLeod was wrapt in thought and 
muttering to herself, “I have seen her, I have 
seen her.” Suddenly she became aware of 
the Brahmacharin’s presence and, in a 
mood of exultation, whispered to him, 
“The Holy Mother! 1 have seen her.” Among 
the Western women devotees it was Sister 
Nivedita who had the closest contact with 
the Holy Mother. Once she wrote to the 
Mother that when she prayed to the Virgin 
Mary, Sri Sarada Devi’s form flashed in her 
mind. In the same letter she added, “Surely, 
you arc the mi'st wonderful thing of God- - 
Sri Ramakrislina’s own chalice of his love 
lor the world - a token left with his children, 
in thc.'.e lonely days, and we should be very 
still and quiet before you.” In her great 
work. The Master as / Saw Him, Sister 
Nivedita wrote; “She really is. under the 
simplest, most unassuming guise, one of the 
strongest and greatest of women.” Sister 
Christine who worked with Nivedita at the 
latter’s school, was also equally fortunate to 
have the Mother’s love. When, a few days 
after Nivedita’s untimely death. Sister 
Christine visited the Holy Mother, the 
Mother remarked that they two had lived 
together. Now it would be so .-at! for her to 
live alone. Sister Devamata, who was a 
disciple of Swami Paramananda, was another 
favoured Western daughter of the Holy 
Mother. She wrote about her first meeting 
with the Mother: “1...found Holy Mother 
alone in a room behind the Shrine and laid 
my.self and my offerings at her feet. She 
repeated my name twice with tender sur¬ 
prise. Then she placed her hand in blessing 
on my head. At her touch a spring of new 
life seemed to bubble up from my innermost 
heart and flood my being.” There was no 
need for an interpreter, for Mother commu¬ 
nicated in the language of the heart. Deva- 
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mata had the capacity to understand the 
unique greatness of the Holy Mother. She 
wrote; “Unbounded was her tender concern 
for every living thing. No human measure 
could contain it...All alike were her children. 
Hers was an all-embracing mother-heart 
which wrapped itself in love about every 
child born of woman, and her family was 
the human race.” 

Holy Mother could adapt herself to the 
manners and customs of diiTerent people. 
One summer alternoon an European lady 
came to sec her. Saying, "Exfio "’—come in, 
the Holy Mother stretched her hand in the 
European manner and taught hold of the 
woman's hand. Then according to Bengali 
custom, .she touched the woman’s chin with 
her hand, which is the same as a mother’s 
kiss. The woman's daughter was ill, and 
so she had come to seek the Mother’s bene¬ 
diction. Holy Mother blessed her whole¬ 
heartedly, and her daughter soon recovered. 
Later on, the lady took initiation from the 
Mother. To Sri Sarada Devi no one was a 
foreigner. 

She was the Motlier (>r doctors as well. 
At different times during her life and at 
different places—Jayaiambati, Koalpara, 
Calcutta—she had been treated by at least 
a dozen doctors who followed different sys¬ 
tems of medicine allopathic, homeopathic 
and ayurvedic. Among them Dr. Bipin 
Behari Ghosh and Dr. Satish Chakravarti 
(a brother of Swami Saradananda) were 
devotec.s of Sri Ramakiislina. S<ime others 
like Drs. Kanjilal, Sajani Babii. Lalbihari Sen 
and Swami Mahesw'arananda were initiated 


disciples of the Holy Mother. That the 
Mother should have love for them all a?, 
her own children was only natural to her. 
But it is indeed rcmtjrkable that she should 
extend the same love to a stranger. Dr. 
Prandhan Bose, who was a Christian and 
one of the most distinguished physicians in 
Calcutta in those days. His coming was 
during the Mother’s last illness. Dr. Prandhan 
Bose had to be brought by taxi and paid 
sixteen rupees per visit. He accepted the 
amount from the Mother’s household for the 
first few days. But after his visits when he 
came downstairs he always found plenty of 
sweets, fruits and flowers in the cab, which 
had been kept there by the Mother’s instruc¬ 
tions. The doctor was touched by the love 
and kindness shown by the Mother. One 
day he asked Swami Saradananda, “Whom 
have 1 been treating all these days ?’’ When 
the Swami informed him about the Mother, 
he was completely changed. From that day 
the doctor stopped charging fees, and even 
when the treatment was changed after a few 
days, he continued to make his call every 
day paying the cab fares himself. The 
renowned physician Dr. Nilratan Sarkar, and 
Dr. Sureshchandra Bhattacharya also, had 
occasion to experience the Holy Mother’s 
love. Kaviraj Rajendranath Sen, Kaviraj 
Shyamadas Vachu.spaii and Kaviraj Kali- 
bhushan Sen were some of the well known 
ayurvedic physicians who also had the 
privilege of treating the Mother. Whenever 
they came Holy Mother would always see 
that they were given plenty of mangoes, 
sweets, etc. as gifts. 


(to he com litdcd) 



Spinoza’s Conception of God 

DR. V. GOPALAKRISHNAIAH 

This thoughtful essay delineates the transcendental and immanent nature 
of God, as conceived by the famous philosopher. The author is Reader in the 
Department of iPhihsophy at Andhra University. Waltair, Visakhapatnam, 
Andhra Pradesh. 


Benedict Spinoza (1632-1677) was a rationa¬ 
list in spirit. He held that knowledge comes 
through Reason. The knowledge which 
comes through opinion is not valid. There 
is yet another source of knowledge, intuition. 
Religious thinkers depend upon intuition as 
a source of knowledge. As a philosopher 
Spinoza depends upon rational understan¬ 
ding, reflection and speculation for solving 
problems. He was very much influenced by 
Bruno and Descartes. Descartes developed 
his system by mathematical method. Self- 
evident and valid knowledge can be seen in 
mathematics. Spinoza followed the geometri¬ 
cal method in developing his philosophy. He 
started from definitions and then proceeded 
to propositions, axioms and corollaries. 
Basing upon all these aids he developed his 
system. Spinoza was very much influenced 
by Euclid too. An examination of Spinoza’s 
chief and acclaimed work Ethics reveals that 
Spinoza endeavoured hard to keep up mathe¬ 
matical and geometrical vigour in his philo¬ 
sophy. 

He held that God was substance. In the 
words of Spinoza,...“By substance, I mean 
that which is in itself, and is conceived 
through itself; In other words, that of which 
a conception can be formed independently 
of any other conception.” By God Spinoza 
means “a being absolutely infinite—^tiiat is. 
a substance consisting in infinite essentiality.” 
Spinoza understands God in a philosophic 
way. God is infinite, eternal and all perva¬ 
ding being. He is the First cause and the 


Uncaused cause. No human characteristics 
can be attributed to him. He is a great 
thinking being. It is unwise to attribute such 
words as fate to God. He is an infinite and 
omnipotent being. The universe is embedded 
in Him. In Spinoza’s conception of God 
there is no scope for evolution. All are 
interlinked closely. All physical acts and 
mental acts are connected with one another. 
It is not possible to determine God with some 
features. All determination is negation. 

In this way we find Spinoza’s system a 
closed one. Spinoza is regarded as a panth¬ 
eist. Pantheism is a doctrine which holds 
that God is immanent in the universe. It 
also holds that universe is God and God is 
universe. Pantheism is an evolved theory of 
God. It differs from monotheism and poly¬ 
theism. When a single deity or principle is 
regarded as God, it is called monotheism, 
whereas if different deities or principles are 
regarded as God, it is called polytheism- In 
ancient Vedic thought of India we can find 
boh monotheism and polytheism. Spinoza 
may be regarded as a monist in spirit. He 
holds a single principle, designated ’subs¬ 
tance’, as God. In this way he differs from 
theologians and presents his understanding 
of God. His interpretation is free from reli¬ 
gious bias. It is purely philosophical in 
nature. Some people, feeling difficulty in 
understanding his conception of God. 
branded him as an atheist. But Spinoza was 
not an atheist. He believed in the existence 
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of God. Spinoza is also anteteleological in 
nature. 

Spinoza's God has infinite attributes. By 
attribute he means “that which the intellect* 
perceives as constituting the essence of 
substance.*’ Of these infinite number of 
attributes the human intellect can perceive 
only thought and extension. Thought will 
be represented by mind and extension will 
be represented by body. God’s mind is 
infinite in nature. Human mind is finite in 
nature. Moreover human mind cannot com¬ 
prehend all the things. Body and mind are 
parallel in Spinoza’s philosophy. They never 
interact with one another. Descartes holds 
that body and mind are interacting in nature. 
In Descartes we will find dualism. But 
Spinoza is a monist. Body and mind are not 
independent in Spinoza’s system. They 
depend upon substance for their existence. 
Mind will have ideas in number. Body will 
be represented by actions. All ideas of mind 
are interconnected. Similarly all actions are 
interrelated. In a rational way he explains 
the relationship between mind and tx^y. 

These attributes will have infinite number 
of modes. By mode Spinoza means “the 
modifications of substance, or that which 
exists in, and is conceived through, some¬ 
thing other than itself.” The mode of mind 
is understanding or will. Whereas the mode 
of body is motion or rest. Human under¬ 
standing has some powers such as thinking, 
reasoning, perceiving and imagining. Spinoza 
holds that because of these powers man is 
able to grasp something about reality. But 
human understanding is finite in nature. 
God’s understanding is infinite in nature. 
Human being has no free will in Spinoza’s 
thought. God alone is free and he can act 
like that. Spinoza’s circumstances led him 
to hold views like this. Those were the days 
of religious persecution. The church autho¬ 
rities assumed dominance over all matters. 
Individual men could not interpret religious 


matters. That is why Spinoza argued for 
freedom of thought and speech in his poli¬ 
tico-theological treatise. He modified his 
views in this work and argued for such a 
condition. 

Hegel compares Spinoza’s ideas with those 
of others. His conception of substance may 
be compared to the Being of Parmenides. 
We can also find an answer to the problem 
of utiiversals and particulars in Spinoza’s 
philosophy. The substance may be regarded 
as the universal of Plato’s system. Attributes 
may 'be regarded as individuals. In this way 
a comparison can be made with the other 
systems. Spinoza develops his philosophy in 
a geometrical way. He propounds philo¬ 
sophic infinity in his system which is the 
negation of negation. Here he employs 
geometrical figures as illustrations of motion 
of infinity. In his opera postuma preceding 
his Etfucs he has two circles, one of which 
lies within the other but are not concentric. 
The inequalities between substance and attri¬ 
butes with modes cannot be explained. Hegel 
tells that to philosophize one must be Spino- 
zistic in the beginning. Spinoza’s philosophy 
is more systematic and consistent when 
compared with Descartes’. 

Now about the ideas of Spinoza on human 
soul. According to Spinoza there is but one 
substance or principle, on which all pro¬ 
cesses, both physical and mental depend and 
from which they proceed. In his opinion 
there can be no such thing as soul or ego, 
a spiritual substance that has thoughts, feel¬ 
ings and volitions, the mind exists as a 
complex mode consisting of its thoughts, 
feelings and volitions—and these states of 
mind are themselves not effects of body or 
of bodily processes ; mind and body do not 
influence one another, there is no interaction 
between them. Ideas or states of mind corres¬ 
pond to bodily processes—the two series are 

iContinued on page 312) 



Swami Vivekananda and the Imitation of Christ 


PRAVRAJKA BRAHMAPRANA 

A little book by a Catholic monk was the constant companion of Swami 
Vivekananda and great was his regard for it. Why ? In this article the 
mystique of it is unveiled. The author is a nun of the Sarada Convent, Vedanta 


Society of Southern California at Santa 

It was after a large religious gathering at 
Ganges, Michigan. All other dignitaries and 
monastics had dispersed, except for two 
shaven-headed, long-robed silhouettes and a 
lone figure—a senior swami of the Rama- 
krishna Order and disciple of Holy Mother, 
who remained seated. After a heartbeat of 
hesitation, one of the Dominican monks 
came forward to sit at the swami’s feet. 
Moments passed until the seated monk, his 
face shining with wonder, dared to break the 
stillness. “Swami ?” he queried. 

“Yes ?” The swami lifted his head to see 
who was speaking. “Swami,’’ the young 
cloistered monk resumed, “I have to know: 
is what you are practicing better in any way 
than the path 1 am practicing ? Will your 
path bring greater reward ?’’ 

The swami listened intently to the sincerity 
in the young monk’s voice, then shook his 
head, his right hand raised in benediction, 
“No, no,” he assured. “They are two paths 
that both lead to the same goal.” 

“Truly ?” asked the monk in joy. 

“Yes,’’ the swami replied emphatically. 
“They "are two paths, but the goal is the 
same.” 

“Then, Swami, there is something more 
1 wish to ask of you,” the young monk 
entreated. ' 

“What is that ?” asked the swami gently. 


Barbara, IJ.S.A, 

“I keep a special picture on my altar. 
Will you bless it ?’* 

“Yes, yes.” 

The Catholic monk then removed from 
the fdds of his cossack a small, framed 
photo, and held it reverently with both hands 
for the swami to see. The old swami leaned 
forward in his chair. But then without* a 
word, he suddenly fell back. The photo was 
none other than Sri Sarada Devi’s. Slowly the 
old swami lifted the Holy Mother’s picture 
to his head in salutation, as the young 
Dominican monk, seated at his feet, wept 
silent tears of joy. 

For nearly a hundred years. Westerners 
have accumulated a rich treasury of Vedanta 
stories—an oral tradition that began with 
the advent of Swami Vivekananda at the 
Chicago World’s Parliament of Religions. It 
was the “Hindoo” Swami whose devotion to 
Chigist first swept across the land and whose 
Christ-like presence revitalized Christianity. 

Shortly after stepping on American soil. 
Swami Vivekananda disclosed his deep 
connection with the West and its Christian 
tradition. In a 20 August 1893 letter to his 
faithful South Indian disciple Alasinga 
Perumal. Swamiji wrote ‘ from Breezy 
Meadows: “I am here amongst the children 
of the Son of Mary, and Lord Jesus will help 
me.’’ And help. He did. for the Swami soon 
came to understand that those who. were 
attracted to him, were drawn by “his love 
for the Prophet of Nazareth and through 
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that love were able to understand the broad¬ 
ness of Hinduism.**! 

Cornelius Heijblorn. the future Gurudas 
Maharaj. one of the great swamis of the 
Ramakrishna Order, experienced this love 
firsthand. In August 1899. during Swami 
Vivekananda*s second visit to the West, 
Gurudas came to the New York centre where 
Swamiji was staying, with a large picture of 
Jesus in his hand. “The Swami asked me 
what 1 had there.’* Gurudas remembered: 

I told him that it was a picture of Christ 
talking to the rich young man. “Oh. let me 
see,” he said eagerly. I handed him the 
picture. And never shall I forget the tender¬ 
ness in his look when he held the picture 
and looked at it. At last he returned it to 
me, with the simple words: “How great was 
Jesus!” And I could not help thinking that 
there was something in common between 
these two souls.^ 

What .was the special link between Swamiji 
and Christ that captivated those who 
experienced it ? What made the Swami’s 
devotion to Christ palpable enough to 
convert some of the West’s leading intellec¬ 
tuals to an Eastern faith ? What, in fact 
was the power that could topple Church 
dogma and awaken a new Christ conscious¬ 
ness in the Western world ? 

Swami Vivekananda’s devotion to Christ 
is a love-story that has far-reaching effects. 
It was a love deep enough to endure the 
bitterest slander of jealous missioi^aries— 
Christian and Hindu alike—and broad 
enough to transcend the confines of religious 
organization—of even the American Vedanta 


!• His Eastern and Western Disciples, The 
Life of Swami Vivekananda ; Advaita Ashrama, 
cd.; Fifth Edition, (Calcutta: Advaijta Ashrama, 
1981), vol. I, pp. 404-5. 

2* Burke, Marie Louise, Swami Vivekananda 
in the West, New Discoveries: A New Gospel 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1987), vol. 5, p. 159. 


Societies which the Swami himself had 
founded. 

This Christ-consciousness sprang from 
what the Swami called the Sanatana Dharma, 
the Eternal Religion, “the philosophy which 
can serve as a basis to every possible religion 
in the world.”® 

Today, true to Vivekananda’s words, 
that uncloistered consciousness has penetrated 
deep into every nook and cranny of American 
church parishes and monasteries—the unseen 
power behind the spiritual revolution of the 
20th century—^a revolution that alone 
explains how a Ramakrishna parable could 
be heard by chance from a southern Baptist 
pulpit, a cloistered Catholic monastic could 
be initiated by a swami of the Ramakrishna 
Order, East-West dialogues and Inter-reli¬ 
gious councils could spring up nationwide, 
and Pope John XXIII could issue a recent 
edict acknowledging Eastern traditions as 
ancient paths to God—religious traditions 
from which the Catholic Church could learn. 

In the days of Dakshineswar, Narendra- 
nath Datta, the future Vivekananda. gathered 
with other young monks at the feet of his 
master. Sri Ramakrishna. There Naren first 
discovered Thomas a Kempis’s little book 
The Imitation of Christ. After reading it 
from cover to cover, young Naren became 
inspired, and as was his habit, he then tried 
to inspire others by quoting passages from 
it, saying: “The life of anyb^y who truly 
loves the Lord will be perfectly molded in 
His pattern. Therefore, whether we truly 
love the Master or not will be proved by 
this fact.”4 

Shortly after Sri Ramakrishna’s passing, 
Matangini Devi, the mother of Baburam. one 


Burke, Marie Louise, Swami Vivekananda 
in the West/ New Discoveries: A New Gospel 
(Calcutta: Adviata Ashrama, 1987), vol 6, p. 257. 

*• The Life- of Swami Vivekananda, vol. I, 
p. 157. 
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of Naren’s brother-disciples, invited Sri 
Ramakrishna’s monastic disciples to Antpur, 
her native village. In December 1886, Naren, 
Baburam and seven other young monks 
arrived. Inspired by Naren who was suffused 
with their master’s spirit, the young monks 
felt themselves linked to one another by a 
great spiritual power and resolved to forma¬ 
lize this sense of brotherhood by taking the 
vows of renunciation in each other’s presence. 

It all found expression one night before 
a huge Dhuni (sacred fire) in the com¬ 
pound. Overhead was the clear night sky, 
and all around was quiet. Meditation 
lasted a long time. When a break was 
made Narendra began to tell the story of 
Jesus, beginning with the mystery of his 
birth, through to his death and resurrec¬ 
tion. Through his eloquence, the brother- 
disciples could catch something of the 
apostolic fervour that had impelled Paul 
to spread the Christian gospel far and wide 
in the face of adversity. Narendra charged 
them to become Christs themselves, and 
so aid in the redemption of the world ; to 
realize God and to deny themselves as 
Jesus had done. Standing there before the 
sacred fire, their faces lit up by the flames, 
the crackling of the wood the sole distur¬ 
bing sound, they took the vows of renun¬ 
ciation before God and one another. The 
very air was vibrant with their ecstatic 
fervour. Strangely, the monks discovered 
afterwards that all this liad happened on 
Christmas-eve! s 

This unplanned event marked the incep¬ 
tion of the Ramakrishna Order. It had been 
annointed by Swami Vivckananda with the 
spirit of Christ—^the spirit of renunciation, 
a quality which Swamiji was later to extoll 
to the world. 

To become Christ was not only Swami 
Vivekananda’s special teaching to his brother- 

8* Ibid, p. 196. 


disciples, but it was also his message to 
future Western disciples. 

"Become Christ’’ was a battle-cry that 
surfaced again and again throughout 
Swamiji’s life—^in his conversations, his 
lectures, and in his writings. It was to be¬ 
come part of the Swami’s divine message to 
the Western world. 

When Sri Ramakrishna’s young monastic 
disciples later took up residence in the 
Baranagore Math, they were occasionally 
plagued by Christian missionaries who tried 
to convert them. But Narendra did not 
hesitate to challenge the missionaries point- 
by-point, until victorious. He would then 
expound to them the greatness of Christ.*^ 
According to Swami Sadananda, who was 
with Swamiji at Baranagore Math days, in 
spite of extreme hardship and deprivalion, 
Sri Ramakrishna’s disciples begged funds “to 
buy and distribute some hundreds of copies 
of the Bhagavad-Gita and the Imitation, the 
two favourite books of the Order at that 
time.’’’ 

In mid-1890, twenty-seven-year-old 
Narendra left the Baranagore Math as a 
wandering sannyasin—to return not until 
February 1897, as the world-renowned 
Vivckananda. For three years the Swami 
travelled anonymously throughout India, 
accumulating spiritual power, and, at the 
saine time, gathering knowledge of India and 
its vast spiritual tradition as well as that of 
the Western world. 

Once the Swami stopped at Belgaum, and 
there met a prominent citizen who fulfilled 
his desire to visit Goa. According to Swami 
Vivekananda’s authoritative biography, "This 
was no ordinary visit, for [ Swamiji ] had a 
special purpose in mind.”8 The Swami’s 


Ibid, p. 206. 

’• Sister Nivedita, The Master As I Saw Him 
(Calcutta: Udbodhan, 1953), p. 71. 

»• The Life of Swami Vivekananda, vol. 1, 
p. 319. 
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host, Subrai Naik, a Sanskrit scholar well- 
versed in th^ Hindu scriptures, was deeply 
impressed with the extraordinary intellect 
and spiritual knowledge of his guest. The 
Swami’s reason for visiting Goa “was to 
study Christian theology from old Latin 
texts and manuscripts which were unavail¬ 
able elsewhere in India”. A 19 January 
1964 report in the Hindu noted: 

Subrai Naik invited a learned Christian 
friend, J. P. Alvares, and introduced him 
to Swamiji who had a talk with him on 
this subject in Latin (?) . Alvares, who 
was greatly impressed by Swamiji’s erudi¬ 
tion, immediately made special arrange¬ 
ments for him to stay at the Rachol 
Seminary, the oldest convent-college of 
theology in Goa, four miles away from 
Margoa, where rare religious literature in 
manuscripts and printed works in Latin 
[ are ] preserved. 

Swamiji spent three days in this seminary 
assiduously perusing all the important 
theological works that he found there. His 
gigantic intellect and original views about 
Christianity based on sound knowledge 
were indeed a marvel to the Father 
Superior and to other Padres and also to 
all students of this seminary.® 

During this three-year period of wandering, 
experiences ‘such as these were preparing 
Swami Vivekananda for his future impact 
on the Western world. 

At this time the Swami’s “very appearance 
was striking; indeed it was regal,” wrote 
his disciples in The Life of Swam’ Viveka¬ 
nanda : 

His body and bodily movements were 
instinct with grace. His luminous eyes and 
imperious personality, together with the 
suggestion of greatness that there was 
about him, made him conspicuous wher¬ 


ever he went. Staff and monk’s water-pot 
in hand, a copy of the Gi7a and of The 
Imitation of Christ in his bundle, and 
ochre-clothed, he journeyed on in silence, 
joyful at heart.w 

At Junagadh, the Swami was the guest of 
Haridas Viharidas Desai. the Dewan of the 
State, who became one of the Swami’s 
staunchest admirers. At Junagadh the Swami 
often spoke of Jesus Christ According to 
Swami Vivekananda’s biography: 

[ The Swami ] said that he had long since 
come to understand the influence of Christ 
in regenerating the ethics of the Western 
world. Becoming fervent in his eloquence, 
he went on to relate how all the medieval 
greatness of Europe—^the paintings of 
Raphael, the devotion of Saint Francis of 
Assisi, the Gothic cathedrals, the Crusades, 
the political sy.stems of the west, its 
monastic orders and its religious life—^all 
were interwoven in one way or another 
with the teachings of the sannyasi Christ.^ 

Years later, the Swami confided to an 
American devotee Mrs. Wright that “he 
cared for Thomas k Kempis more than any 
other writer.”i2 Sq great was Swamiji’s 
regard for this Roman Catholic monk, that 
in 1889, he translated into Bengali selections 
from the first six chapters of The Imitation 
of Christ, which he sent along with a preface 
and parallel quotations from Hindu scrip¬ 
tures, to a now-defunct Bengali monthly, 
Sdhitya Kalpadruma. The quotations Swamiji 
submitted for publication emphasize the ne^ 
for direct experience of God—not merely 
vain argumentation—along with the tools of 
one-pointed devotion, renunciation, dispas- 
sion, and real study. 

In these seventeen verses we do not find 
a revolutionary spiritual message, but rather 

10. Ibid, p. 212. 

W- Ibid, p. 290. 
la- Ibid, p. 408. 


O' Loc. cit. 
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a foretaste of a Kempis’s unique and haun¬ 
ting ability to infuse each stanza with layer 
upon layer of meaning. This genius gives 
his work the unmistakable stamp a spiri¬ 
tual classic. 

On every page there are spiritual slogans 
that, like sages, draw the mind inward 
through guided meditations. And through 
their holy company, they work (1) as a tonic 
of religious inspiration; (2) to remind us 
of the pitfalls of our human nature; (3) by 
exposing the conscious, sub-conscious or 
unconscious and, in so doing, to unsheath 
the power of the mind to sense the proximity 
of the Atman; and (4) to instruct us in 
external observances that, when practiced, 
become deep inner realizations. 

Thomas a Kempis presents our potential 
pitfalls with such sensitivity and dignity, 
that the spiritual seeker is never left with 
the feeling of incompetency in making an 
independent spiritual assessment. “The man 
that is not yet perfectly dead to himself,” 
a Kempis, calmly explains, “is quickly temp¬ 
ted and overcome in small and trifling things 
Cl: 6.1.).’’ Without rebuke, a Kempis, the 
psychologist, simply discloses our ego nature 
—^a clear, uncoloured vision that naturally 
prods us, of its own accord, to take the 
posture of egolessness. And with his verse— 
“Call often to mind that proverb, ‘The eye 
is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled 
with hearing (1:1.5)’ ”—a* Kempis, the 
teacher, charms us into enacting what it is 
we are actually to feel. With this simple 
verse, he reveals how to draw on one’s inner 
resources in order to channel the mind God- 
ward. Finally we come face-to-face with k 
Kempis, the visionary: “Each part of the 
scripture,” he writes, “is to be read with the 
same Spirit wherewith it was written (1:5.1.)” 
—a verse that both entreats us to practice 
and extoils us to realize what it is, in truth, 
saying. 
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From this small collection of verses, we 
can begin to grasp why this Christian classic 
compelled a Vivekananda to carry it with 
him throughout India, and how its message 
later inspired one of India’s greatest teachers 
to preach the essence of Christianity to the 
Western world. 

Born at a time when India was subject to 
the British Raj, Swami Vivekananda disclosed 
his own unembittered perspective of a devo¬ 
tion to Christ that grew in spite of the 
Christianity he witnessed. “We happen to 
be the subjects of a Christian government 
now,” the Swami candidly wrote in his 
“Preface to the Imitation of Christ”: 

Through its favour it has been our lot to 
meet Christians of ^o many sects, native 
as well as foreign. How startling the 
divergence between their profession &nd 
practice! Here stands the Christian 
missionary preaching: “Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof. Take no thought 
for the morrow”—and then busy soon 
after, making his pile and framing his 
budget for ten years in advance! There 
he says that he follows him who “hath not 
where to lay his head”, glibly talking of 
the glorious sacrifice and burning renun¬ 
ciation of the Master, but in practice 
going about like a gay bridegroom fully 
enjoying, all the comforts the world can 
bestow! Look where we may, a true 
Christian nowhere do we see. The ugly 
impression left on our mind by the ultra- 
luxurious, insolent, despotic, barouche-and- 
brougham-driving Christians of the Pro¬ 
testant sects will be completely removed 
if we but once read this great book with 
the attention it deserves.i'J 

Although written anonymously. The Imila- 


13- Advaita Ashrama, ed. The Complete Works 
of Svami Vivekananda, “Preface to the Imitation 
of Christ,” Mayavati Memorial Edition (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1971), vol. VIII, p. 160. 
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tion of Christ and the name of Thomas a 
Kempis are inseparably linked. Thomas 
Hammerken was born in 1380, in Kempen, 
Germany. At the age of twelve, young 
Thomas was sent by his poor, hard-working 
parents to the famous Deventer school of 
theology, founded by Gerhard Groot under 
the influence of the Flemish mystic John of 
Ruysbroeck. As was the school’s custom, 
Thomas was soon called Thomas from 
Kempen—the name by which he was to 
become known to the entire Christian world. 

Thomas’s natural bookishness and love 
for solitude were balanced by a deep devo¬ 
tion to the Virgin. It was a dream of her 
compassion and power that ultimately con¬ 
vinced Thomas of his monastic vocation. In 
1399, at the age of nineteen, Thomas a 
Kempis joined the Augustinian Order, at 
Mount St. Agnes, and fourteen years later 
entered the Catholic priesthood. 

Mount St. Agnes was a poor monastery, 
supported by the income made from copying 
manuscripts. This line of work suited 
Thomas, who was one of the monastery’s 
most prolific copiers, as well as original 
writers. 

Today, Thomas a Kempis is accredited 
with numerous literary works; a chronicle 
of his monastery, several hagiographies, 
innumerable tracts on monastic life, several 
collections of sermons, some letters, hymns, 
and The Imitation of Christ. On August 8, 
1471, at the age of ninety-one, Thomas a 
Kempis died, one year after the first Latin 
edition of his book appeared in print. 
Twenty-eight years later it was published in 
English, a work which has since been trans¬ 
lated into more languages than any other 
book, except the Bible. 

Thomas a Kempis’s outer life was as 
austere and uneventful as his interior life 

14. Encyclopedia Britannica (Chicago: William 
Benton Publishers. 1959), p. 147. 


was rich in self-discovery. Thomas, the monk, 
left no stone unturned in uncovering and 
confronting the subtle workings of the human 
psyche or in revealing higher levels of cons¬ 
ciousness and the most exalted states of 
divine communion. Only a mystic could 
make this late medieval work breathe with 
the spirituality that has made it a master¬ 
piece. “ ‘Written’, perhaps,’’ Swami Viveka- 
nanda aptly described, “is not the proper 
word.” 

It would be more appropriate to say that 
each letter of the book is marked deep 
with the heart’s blood of the great soul 
who had renounced all for his love of 
Christ.15 

In The Imitation of Christ, Thomas ^ 
Kempis laid bare his struggle Godward with 
bold truths that could make even the staun¬ 
chest aspirant squirm. In his famous chapter 
on death, a Kempis divulged a deep medita¬ 
tion—each aphorism tearing away veil after 
veil of this world’s illusion with a force that 
could either plunge the mind deep within to 
centre itself on the only true reality, or 
compel its reader to close the book in fear. 
“How often dost thou hear these reports” 
a Kempis asks his reader; 

Such a man is slain, another man is drow¬ 
ned, a third breaks his neck with a fall 
from some high place, this man died eating, 
and that man playing! 

One man perished by fire, another by the 
sword, another of the plague, another was 
slain by thieves. Thus death is the end of 
all, and man’s life suddenly passeth away 
like a shadow.ts 

Trust not to friends and kindred, neither 
do thy put off the care of thy soul’s wel¬ 


ts. The Complete Works, vol, VIII, p. 159. 
ts* A Kempis, Thomas, The Imitation of 
Christ, “Of Mentation on Death” (Loodbn: 
Oxford University■ Press, 1961), I: 22.7. 
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fare till hereafter; for men will forget 
thee, sooner than thou art aware of.^*^ 

Thomas a Kempis reminds his reader: 

When it is morning, think that thou mayest 
die before night; And when evening 
comes, dare not to promise thyself the 
next morning. 

Be thou therefore always in a readiness, 
and so lead thy life that death may never 
take thee unprepared.is 

For a Vivekananda. during his three-year 
period as a wandering sannyasin, passages 
such as these were like welcome companions. 
“That great soul,” Swamiji later wrote: 

Whose words, living and burning, have 
cast such a spell...over the hearts of 
myriads of men and women; whose in¬ 
fluence today remains as strong as ever, 
and is destined to endure for all time to 
come; before whose genius and Sadhana 
(spiritual effort) hundreds of crowned heads 
have bent down in reverence, and before 
whose matchless purity the jarring sects 
of Christendom, whose name is legion, 
have sunk their differences of centuries of 
common veneration to a common princi¬ 
ple—that great soul, strange to say, has 
not thought fit to put his name to a book 
such as this.^^ 

“To obtain Bhakti,” the Swami once told 
his Madras students before departing for the 
Chicago World’s Parliament of Religions, 
“seek the company of holy men who have 
Bhakti, and read books like the Gita and 
The Imitation of Christ.”^ 

The Imitation of Christ is divided into 
four books: (1) “Admonitions Useful for a 
Spiritual Life,” (2) “Admonitions Tending 
to Things Internal,” (3) “Internal Consola- 


17. Ibid, I: 22.5. 

18. Ibid, I: 22.3. 

19' The Complete Works, vol. VIII, p. 159, 
20. The Complete Works, vol. VI, p. 123. 


tion,” and (4) “Concerning the Sacrament.” 
Altogether, the entire work contains over a 
thousand Biblical references as well as the 
strong influence of such great masters as 
St. Bernard of Oairvaux and others whose 
manuscripts Thomas a Kempis had copied 
while in the monastery.^i 

The first book of The Imitation of Christ 
shows the means to overcome worldly tenden¬ 
cies in order to prepare for conversation 
with Christ. It encompasses preparatory 
subjects such as cultivating humility, 
truthfulness, scriptural study, resisting 
temptation, obtaining peace, the profit of 
adversity, the importance of solitude and 
silence, along with the meditation on death. 

The second book emphasizes the inward 
life: self-surrender, purity, contentment, 
righteous conduct, and devotion to J^sus 
Christ. Both the first and second book 
strongly resemble the abstentions and obser¬ 
vances (yamas and niyatnas) found in 
Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms. 

The third book discloses the nature of 
communion with God “without the noise of 
words” and the more advanced milestones 
along the path to God, including such ran¬ 
dom topics as “The Different Motions of 
Nature and Grace,” “The Proof of a True 
Lover,” “Four Things that Bring Inward 
Peace,” “Against the Tongue of Slanderers,” 
and “Of the Excellency of a Free Mind.” 
Though Swami Vivekananda extolled Thomas 
a Kempis most for his dasya bhakti, or 
attitude as the servant of God, there arc 
passages from this book that unmistakably 
border on madhura hhava, or the attitude 
of the lover towards the Beloved. So intense 
was a Kempis’s divine love, that it culmina¬ 
ted in the highest: “Enlarge Thou me in 
love,” he wrote: 

{Continued on page 313) 

21. Mew Catholic Encyclopedia, O’BricJ), 
Thomas C., Exec, ed., vol. 7 (Palatine: Jack 
Heraty & Associates, Inc., 1981), p. 376. 




Unpublished Letters 

These unpublished letters are being brought to the light for^ the first time. 
Some letters of this series have appeared in previous issues of Prabuddha 
Bharata. 


From Miss Josephine MacLeod to Sister 
Nivedita 

December 20, 1899 

Dearest Child, 

A line to tell you that Swami was most 
successful last night on “Applied Psycho¬ 
logy”, there being much enthusiasm, and the 
best is that he slept soundly afterwards! to 

his astonishment. 

✓ 

He is still wondering if Miss Melton is 
equal to restoring his health. The least 
symptoms of ill ease being a sure proof to 
the contrary!! 

December 2J 

* « * 

“Happy New Year”—1 called out to 
Swamiji this qiorning and his face broke into 
a smile as he said “Happy New Year to you 
and to me.” I then made him greet the sun 
and gave him a gold coin! as emblematic 
of the new year’s gifts to him. 

He is quiet like a child—goes daily to 
Mrs. Melton—walks 2 or 3 miles, scarcely 
talks a word—in fact, he is so much quieter 
than 1 have ever seen him that 1 am watch¬ 
ing to see the slightest new mood or moves 
that may come. For his physical health a 
month of this quiet would be of great service, 
but you know how uncertain he is and how 
quick the changes arc made when he is ready. 

Heart's love to you, always. I haven’t 
had any letters for days from anybody. 
Except a cordial one from Mrs. Hearst whom 
1 shall see on my way home. 

Merry Xmas to you. 

Love, 

Jojo 


From Josephine MacLeod to Sara Bull in 
Brittany 

P.S. From Swami Vivekananda . 

6, Place Des Etats Unis 

Saturday 

August 4, 1900 

Dearest II, 

Swamiji arrived at 9 looking like a boy, 
he has lost 30 pounds and is vigorous. The 
Geddes come to lunch today to meet him. 
Fun ? 

He stayed at Gerald’s last night, but 
comes to us today—having the nursery. He, 
Gerald, Margot, and I are to dine on the 
Eiffel Tower. I have invited Robert Patter¬ 
son for Aug. 10—Francy & Betty go the 
8th. Berta & Hoi return the 6th. 

Swami asked immediately after the “Sacred 
Cow of India.” He thinks he would like to 
go to Lady Cunard’s & he & I may run over 
to slay at Nevill Holy a few days. 

This is but a line to tell you of our Pro¬ 
phet’s well being. 

Lovingly, 

Jojo 

Hello—Sacred Cow— 

What are you doing in the forest medita¬ 
ting or counting how many palpitations Mrs. 
Brigg’s heart gets a day ? 

V. 
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From Sister Christine to Josephine MacLeod 

July ? 1902 

Dearest Yum. 

Your letter has just come and what can 1 
say ? I seem at times to lose all power of 
thought and the mind becomes a blank—no 
pain even. 

They tell me that we sorrow only for 
ourselves and that it is all selfishness howevei 
refined it may be. Perhaps so—yet the 
human cries out. 

For years I have prayed that this cup 
might be taken from me but now 1 have had 
to drain it to its dregs. 

Yet while for us life is finished, for him 
this is Freedom Absolute. I try to think of 
that and that alone. And after all this life 
is but a little thing and short, thank God. 

We would not have him back suffering in 
body, tortured in mind—no. not even for one 
hour \yould we ? We would rather gladly 
suffer the pains and bear the sense of loss. 

How beautiful it all came at the end! Just 
as he always hoped it would—“as it should 
be with a Yogi.” And now I love to think 
of him “sitting in Eternal Meditation.” 
Swami S—writes, “Never did we see him so 
sublimely beautiful, never was there such a 
look of joy on his face.” as when he lay 
there on that Saturday morning. Shiva. Shiva, 
Shiva! 

Christina 

Footnote: A part of this letter has appea¬ 
red in Vedanta Kesari May-1990 i.ssue. 


From Sister Christine to Mrs. Sara Bull in 
Bergen, Norway 

Calcutta 
July 13, 1902 

Dearest Sin Sara, 

You who have passed through this can 
understand. 


There is nothing to regret, nothing, T tell 
myself. The exaltation that comes to me at 
times should be constant “yet this human 
nature speaks within.” 

Before that last parting in Calcutta the 
renunciation was complete and on my part 
it was a renunciation of the life itself, if 
only the ideal might be kept. And how it 
was kept! All that great, great energy turned 
to the very highest and triumphant over 
everything. How I prayed it might be so 
and his own deepest wish might be fulfilled, 
that he might reach the Great Peace through 
meditation, that all the delusions of Maya 
might be dispelled, that all bonds might be 
burst and he realize himself as a Great Free 
Soul. And so it was. 

There are three letters from you Dear. I 
could not bring myself to write these l^st 
three weeks. I thank you for them. 

Lovingly, 

Christina 


From Mrs. C. S. Sevier to Josephine 
MacLeod 

Mayavati 
(via Almora) 

August 23, 1902 

My dearest Miss MacLeod. 

I hasten to reply to your affectionate letter 
received by the last mail. The passing away 
of our dearly loved Swamiji was indeed a 
terrible shock to us all, and of course especi¬ 
ally to Christine, who nevertheless bore up 
bravely, and after the first week resumed 
her ordinary demeanour, though I can see, 
at times what restraint she has to put upon 
her feelings. I am so glad she happened to 
be here, so as to have the advice of a strong 
man like Swami Swarupananda! She has 
long talks with him about Swamiji and 
Advaita philosophy. When we think of 
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Swamiji, we try not to recall the fact of his 
death: we think of his life, his love, tender¬ 
ness, devotion, and endurance to the cause 
of humanity, and honour him who served it 
with such abiding power, and such far- 
reaching genius; we owe him undying grati¬ 
tude and reverence for what he taught us, 
and feel he was part of the living God who 
permitted him to do the world’s work, and 
fight its battle for righteousness and truth. 
He certainly was the greatest man I have 
ever met, or am likely to meet; to you, who 
knew and loved him so well and truly. 1 
need say no more! I understand the work¬ 
ings of your heart in respect to him. and 
deeply sympathize, 1 assure you, dear Miss 
MacLeod. 

Christine is very quiet, and we get on 
famously together; she seems to enjoy the 
monotonous, quiet life we lead here, and 1 
am certain, rest was what she greatly needed, 
she looked so pale and wan when she came 
first; the, climate is equable and pleasant, 
and the natural beauties great—Christine, 
like me, is rapturous over mountain scenery, 
and its ever-varying beauties. 

The Swarais hope to erect a temple and 
rest-house over the site where Swamiji’s 
body was cremated in the Math grounds ; a 
meeting was convened at the Town Hall, 
in Memoriam, last Saturday; I have not yet 
heard the results. 

Swami Trigunatita will start for California 
in about a month’s lime ; the friends at San 
Francisco have sent the money for his 
passage. Swami Turiyananda had a sad 
home-coming, and it was in the Bay of 
Bengal, from a fellow-passenger that he first 
heard of Swamiji’s death. In his weak state 
of health, it must have been a crushing blow, 
and he is still far from well. I wrote and 
asked him to pay us a visit with Swami 
Brahmananda. but at present it is not to be. 


Swami Saradananda told me that Swamiji 
left his personal money amounting to 
Rs 3700 in G.P. notes, and Rs. 900 in cash 
to his Mother. He had,been in the habit of 
giving her Rs 50 per month and Swami 
seemed to think it would not bring her in 
much income. 1 yesterday had a letter from 
Swami Ramakrishnananda, in which he 
wrote that perhaps the admirers of Swamiji 
at Madras were going to build a Math in 
commemoration of him. I hope you had a 
good passage home, and that the voyage 
benefitted your health. 1 know how a sudden 
shock affects one’s health for a long time 
after the occurrence. 

Nivedita has had a little fever, but I 
believe is well again; she does not often 
write, but of course you hear regularly. Mr. 
Okakura is making a little tour in India, 
but I presume will return to Japan in time 
for the Congress. Christine sends love and 
sympathy to you in your mutual loss ; she 
appreciates greatly your kind and friendly 
feelings towards her and often regrets she 
had not the pleasure of meeting you. Swami 
Swarupananda will answer your letter to 
him shortly ; he is waiting to ascertain about 
the book you required, Yo^a Vasistha; he 
has instituted inquiries in Calcutta about it, 
but apparently it is rather difficult to get; 
if it is not procurable, we shall send you an 
abbreviated copy, similar to the one I have. 
He sends his best wishes, sympathy and love 
to you. As you write, our beloved Swami 
was so broad, so loving in embracing all his 
disciples in their special way ; & he was so 
strong in capacity for work; in fact it was 
a rest to him compared with standing still, 
which was a weary toil to him. Well. dear. 
I bid you adieu for the present. Wishing 
you peace of mind, and the blessings of an 
abiding love—from lovingly. 

C. S. Sevier 



From G>mpassion to Service 

MANJV GOEL 

The rendering of help to others in any form is a blessing in disguise. The 
perceptive writer is an additional District and Sessions Court Judge. New Delhi. 


Should we be kind to the poor and the 
suffering ? Does the world depend on our 
kindness and benevolence? Or should we 
feel more humble and offer others our service 
or ‘Seva’ ? One may say that people having 
compassion, that is ‘Daya’ for the poor, as 
well as those who seek to serve, both work 
to ameliorate sufferings. Hence, there is no 
distinction between compassion and service. 
However, considered, there is a vast difference 
in our attitude when we confer compassion 
and when we proceed to serve. There is also 
a difference in the satisfaction derived from 
work done for ‘Seva’ and the mere expres¬ 
sion of ‘Daya’. 

About a hundred years back Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa was explaining three 
principles of the doctrine of the Vaisnavas. 
One should always take the name of God with 
love and devotion, knowing the identity of the 
devotee and the divine, that is, the Vaisnava 
and Krishna; one should respect the holy- 
men ; and one should have the conviction 
in one’s heart that the whole universe belongs 
to Krishna, and therefore on^ should have 
compassion for all beings. No sooner had 
he uttered the words “Compassion for all 
beings,” than he suddenly went into Samddhi, 
an ecstatic state in which he used to be 
conscious only of the undifferentiated Brah¬ 
man, losing all consciousness of the pheno¬ 
menal world. Regaining partial and normal 
consciousness in a short while he continued, 
saying, “Talk of compassion for beings! 
Insignificant creatures that you arc, how can 
you show compassion to beings ? Who are 
you to show compassion ? You wretch, who 


are you to bestow it ? No, no, it is not com¬ 
passion to Jivas, but service to them as 
Siva.” 

Swami Vivekananda found these words of 
the Master pregnant with meaning and offe¬ 
ring a synthesis between two apparently 
conflicting paths—of devotion and know¬ 
ledge. According to the theory of non-dua¬ 
lism, or Advaila Vedanta, everything in the 
universe is the manifestation of Brahman. 
Brahman which is impersonal, indeterminate 
and absolute. To attain this knowledge 
non-dualism, people renounced society and 
retired to forests where they could find 
absolute seclusion. The Sddhana with 
austerity would continue till one would 
achieve the stage of ^'Aham Brahmasmi,” 
the knowledge of “I am Brahman,’’ or 
*"Soham —am That.” The path of love or 
devotion is much softer and sweeter. Devo¬ 
tion or Bhakti means intense and pure love 
for God, a personal God to start with. Devo¬ 
tion calls for no rewards. It does not know 
any fear. Devotion itself becomes the highest 
ideal* for the devotee. The devotee, as it 
were, approaches God through devotion and 
at the end merges with Him. In intense 
Bhakti, the Bhakta seeks his 7vrr/’ or beloved 
God in ail beings and things around him. 
ft is in Him that the whole universe rests. 
All the churches and temples are in Him. 

The Instiller of compassion must be 
superior to its receiver. If all the universe 
is but Brahman or the manifestation of the 
Supreme, can the 'Jnani\ the realized one, 
find himself superior to any being in this 
world ? Similarly, the Bhakta who secs his 
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Lord in every being can only feel humble 
before all beings. Can either the *Jnanf 
or the ‘Bhakta’ entertain any feeling of anger 
or hatred towards any being or can he even 
be kind to them ? Since he is the worshipper 
and his worshipped lives in every being, his 
only attitude has to be one of humility and 
devotion. Can he be kind to his own Lord ? 
He can only serve or worship Him and feel 
blessed for having been able to do so. Ser¬ 
ving the Jlva as Siva he will have his heart 
purified and experience the Sat-Chit-Amnda, 
the eternally blissful state. 

Again if one adopts the path of Karma 
Yoga, that is, doing action without seeking 
the fruits thereof, one finds oneself in the 
same situation. On this path one must work 
selflessly but incessantly leaving, or rather 
offering, all rewards of his actions to God. 
The motive behind the work should be only 
to do good. If this is so, an opportunity to 
do good work is looked upon as a privilege. 
The world is not waiting for our benevolence. 
Even without our efforts the world will go 
on. The results of all good works—all tem¬ 
ples, hospitals, orphanages and shelters built 
with enormous pious efforts may vanish due 
to natural calamities like hurricanes or 
earthquakes. Then why do we do good 
work ? Because it is a blessing to ourselves. 
Swami Vivekananda calls upon us to serve 
God in man, and gives the key to blessedness 
in the following words; 

We may all be perfectly sure that it will 

go on beautifully well without us, and we 

need not bother our heads wishing to 

help it. Yet we must do good ; the desire 


to do good is the highest motive power 
we have, if we know all the time that it 
is a privilege to help others. Do not stand 
on a high pedestal and take five cents in 
your hand and say, '"‘Here, my poor man,” 
but be grateful that the poor man is there, 
so that by making a gift to him you arc 
able to help yourself. It is not the receiver 
that is blessed, but it is the giver. Be 
thankful that you are allowed to exercise 
your power of benevolence and mercy in 
the world and thus become pure and 
perfect... 

Further, he emphasizes: 

No beggar whom we have helped has ever 
owed a single cent to us: we owe every¬ 
thing to him because he has allowed us 
to exercise our charity on him. It is entirely 
wrong to think that we have done, or can 
do, good to the world, to think that we 
have helped such and such people. It is 
a foolish thought, and all foolish thoughts 
bring misery. We think that we have 
helped some man and expect him to thank 
us, and because he does not. unhappiness 
comes to us. Why should we expect any¬ 
thing in return for what we do ? Be 
grateful to the man you help, think of him 
as God. Is it not a great privilege to be 
allowed to worship God by helping our 
fellow men ? If we were really unattached, 
we should escape all this pain of vain 
expectation, and could cheerfully do good 
work in the world.^ 


The Complete Works of Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda (Calcutta; Advaita Ashrama, 1989) vol. I, 
pp. 76-77. 



Communal Harmony 

NABANIHARAN MUKHOPADHYAY 


The vision of global family can only be realized when human beings step 
out of their constricting conceptions of caste, colour, religious affiliation and 
nationality, says the author who is a freelance writer and the Secretary of Akhil 
Bharata Vivekananda Yuva Mahammdal, West Bengal. 


It is unfortunate that so soon after Sri 
Ramakrishna’s unique advent in the world of 
religions, in whose life people saw with their 
open eyes great but diverse religions lived 
and realized, giving practical verification of 
the sameness as to their common ends— 
namely love, service to mankind, and renun¬ 
ciation—there is a new spate of dissension, 
hatred, anger and violence in the name of 
rcligidn today, spilling human blood on the 
bosom of our common motherland. 

Such verification as we find in the life of 
Sri Ramakrishna has no second in human 
history and may not be repeated in our lives, 
but can we not even study, listen, and con¬ 
template on what is said in the treatises of 
all religions ? Can we not remember the 
picture in a rural setting depicted by Rama 
krishna, of the same water taken by Hindus 
Christians, Mohammedans, and others, who 
use only different flights of stairs ? Did 
Jesus not command, “Love thy neighboui 
as thyself” ? Did not Prophet Mohammed 
say, “A perfect Muslim is he from whose 
tongue and hands mankind is safe” ? Have 
not all religions proclaimed that God is One 
and all ipen and women are His children ? 
Did not Nanak say that God is One and He 
is the creator of all ? Did not the old pro¬ 
phets moving Westward say: “All of you 
are children of the Most High” ? According 
to Vivekananda, “In the Vedanlic ocean, 
the Hindu, Mohammedan, Christian, and 
Parsee are all one, all children of the 


Almighty God.” {Complete Works, Vol. V, 

p. 286). 

Swami Vivekananda said, “To light, to 
assume the antagonistic attitude, is the exact 
contrary to his (Ramakrishna’s) teaching, 
which dwells on the truth that the world is 
moved by love.” {Vol. V, p. 190) Yet some 
people ignorantly take the name of Swami 
Vivekananda when they intend to fight and 
assume an antagonistic attitude in matters 
of religions. Swami Vivekananda never 
advocated the idea of a Hindu Slate. He 
says, “I do not care whether they are Hindus 
or Mohammedans or Christians, but those 
who love the Lord will always command 
my service.” {Vol. V, p. 65) Tracing the 
history of coining by Persians, and currency 
in India, of the word ‘Hindu’, more clearly 
he says, “Thus this word has come down 
to us; and during the Mohammedan rule we 
took-up the word ourselves...As 1 have said, 
it has lost its significance, for you may mark 
that all the people who live on this side of 
the Indus in modern times do not follow the 
same religion as they did in ancient times. 
The word, therefore, covers not only Hindus 
proper, but Mohammedans, Christians, Jains 
and other people who live in India. I. there¬ 
fore, would not use the word Hindu.” 
{Vol. ill, p. 118). He said, “No civilization 
can begin to lift up its head until we look 
charitably upon one another; and the firsi 
step towards that much-needed charity is to 
look charitably and kindly upon the religious 
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convictions of others. Nay more, to under* 
stand that not only should we be charitable 
but positively helpful, to each other, how 
ever different our religious ideas and convic 
tions may be.” {Vol UI, pp. 187-88)...“Reli 
glon must be studied on a broader basis than 
formerly. All narrow, fighting ideas of reli¬ 
gion have to go.” (Vol. II, p. 67). 

He went a step further: “It is here in 
India that Hindus have built...churches foi 
Christians and mosques for Mohammedans 
That is the thing to do ...until we conquer 
through love, until we have demonstrated to 
the world that love alone is the fittest thing 
to survive and not hatred, that it is gentle¬ 
ness that has the strength to live on and to 
fructify, and not mere brutality and physical 
force.” (Vol. Ill, p. 188). 

Swami Vivekananda held: “The Bible, 
the Vedas, the Koran, and all the other 
sacred books are but so many pages, and an 


infinite number of pages remain yet to be 
imfolded....We take in all that has been in 
the past, enjoy the light of the present, and 
open every window of the heart for all that 
will come in the future. Salutations to the 
prophets of the past, to all the great ones 
of the present, and to all that are to come 
in the future.” (Vol. II, p. 374). 

Citizens of India, followers of all religions, 
are to learn this to get rid of the odious 
bogey of communalism. National integration 
can be achieved through proper education 
of the mind, which is very much lacking 
today among the so-called followers of all 
religions. This integration can come neither 
through deliberations and resolutions of 
Councils, nor by statements of the so-called 
intelligentsia, nor through legislation or 
slogans of so-called secularism, nor by appli¬ 
cation of state or communal forces. 


SPINOZA’S CONCEPTION OF GOD 
(Continued from page 298) 


parallel—indeed they are modally identical. 
The mind and body are processes of one 
and the same substance expressed in two 
different forms. The goal of human life is 
the intellectual love of God, which is eternal 
like Reason itself. We feel and know by 
experience that we are eternal, and this 
existence of mind cannot be limited by time 


nor manifested through duration. The term 
God is variously employed in Spinoza’s 
system. He is identified with his attributes 
or he is the absolute unified substance with 
its attributes, or he is the unified substance 
itself, higher than these attributes. His real 
meaning probably is the universe conceived 
as eternal and necessary unity. 







News and Rqports 

Repm of activities of the Vedanta Society, 34 West list Street, New York, 
New York. 10023 (Phone: 212-877-9197). 


This is the first Vedanta Centre in the 
United States of America, having been star-, 
ted by Swami Vivekananda in 1894. Swami 
Tathagatananda has been in charge of the 
Centre since 1977. 

The Swami conducted Sunday morning'’ 
services; Tuesday evening classes on the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna; and Friday 
evening classes on the Bhagavad-Gita. Group 
devotional singing, open to the public, was 
held every Saturday and Sunday evening. 

Birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy 
Mother, Swami Vivekananda, Lord'Buddha 
and Sri Krishna were celebrated, as well as 
Easter, Durga Puja 'tmd Christmas. The 


annual Vivekananda Fourth of July Festival 
took place as usual at the country home of 
one of the members. 

Chi invitation Swami Tathagatananda has 
been conducting Seminars on Hinduism in 
a Protestant Seminary near New York for 
the last ten years, as well as in S. Connec¬ 
ticut State University for the last six years. 
He accepted a number of invitations to give 
outside talks at schools, colleges and other 
Vedanta Societies in the United^^tates. 
Canada. Japan and India. SpecfE^guest 
lectures were given at the Vedanta Society 
by three visiting Swamis. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA & THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
(Continued from page 305) 

that with the inward palate of my heart Finally, the fourth book exhorts the 
I may taste how sweet it is to love, and spiritual aspirant to cultivate a devotional 
to be dissolved, and as it were to bathe attitude before receiving Holy Cbmmunion. 
myself in Thy Love.® 

- (To be concluded) 

®« The Imitation of Christ, III: 5.6. 
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EPISTLES OF SAMKHYA-YOGIN By 
S wAMi Dharmamegiia Aranya. Published by 
Adinath Chatterjee. Kapil Math, Madhupur, 
Bihar, 1989. 230 pages plus xvi. Rs. 50/-. 

According to Samkhya-yoga, man can rise 
above all pain only by arriving at right 
knowledge, arising from right discrimination 
between the Self and the non-self—between 
Purusha and Prakriti. The above book will 
show the sincere aspirant in a simple way 
how to gain this ri^t knowledge. As one 
reads this woric, one will come to agree with 
Richard Garbe who says: “In Kapila’s 
doctrine for the first time in the history of 
the world, the complete inde^ndence and 
freedom of the human mind, its full confi¬ 
dence in its own powers, was exhibited.” 

TheJ^k under review is a good collec¬ 
tion ^^hsays and letters written by the 
authorm sincere aspirants treading the path 
of Samkhya-yoga. It is that rare combina¬ 
tion of profound scholastic knowledge and 
deep spiritual insight which is seen only in 
really evolved souls. Such mature wisdom, 
presented in a style so clear and concise, 
derives its authenticity from first-hand 
experience gained after several long years 
of spiritual practice. Reflecting as it does 
the author’s own life as a sadhaka of high 
attainments, and his breadth of outlook, 
there is no doubt that the book will prove 
to be an unfailing source of inspiration, 
guidance and solace to all spiritual aspirants 
in their journey towards the Goal, 

Great stress has been laid on mental 
compliance to discipline. Ethical culture, 
introspection and detachment, awareness, 
renunciation and prayer are some of the 
important topics dealt with in the book. 
Throughout, the author has emphasized 
actual spiritual practice. The advice found 
in the book contains words of caution as well 
as words, of encouragement, which can other¬ 
wise be gained only through close contact 
with a spiritually advanced soul. However, 
the analysis of one or two points mentioned 
in the chapter, “Puja or Worship” may have 
to be revised. The work would have been 
still more helpful to beginners if the contents 
had been arranged to show the graded path. 


The book will be of great interest to the 
student and the scholar As well. The author 
has discussed the abstruse principles of 
Samkhya and explained the intricate techni¬ 
calities of Yoga in a strikingly original 
form, drawing his material from Ae highest 
authorities; Useful cross-references are also 
cited all along. 

As Sri Ram Shankar Bhattacharya writes 
in his Foreword: “A careful study of the 
present work will show that Samkhya-yoga. 
whose true meaning and significance have 
practically been lost, has every possibility 
and fitness to deliver a message of hope to 
suffering humanity." (p. ix). 

The publication of this book has been 
made possible through the devoted care with 
which some of the author’s students have 
presrved his letters and instructions. The 
gratitude of the readers of this work naturally 
goes to them in the first place. The publisher 
has to be congratulated for presenting the 
book in such beautiful format and neat 
printing. 

Swami Jagadatmananda 
Belur Math 

ESSAYS ON RELIGION, Edited by 
Dr. Bhabagrahi Mishka & Dr. Bishnupada 
Panda. Published by Institute of Compara¬ 
tive Studies & Mayur Publications, Bhuba¬ 
neshwar, 1989'. 144 pages, Rs. 100/-. 

Religion has always been a challenging 
subject for human interest and understan¬ 
ding. In course of time the nature and under¬ 
standing of religion changes and it is essen¬ 
tial for every age and society to understand 
the phenomenon afresh. Not doing so may 
lead the social beings to a blind alley. 

The understanding of a single individual 
might be questioned in many respects, but 
a combined understanding is likely to be 
more free from obvious drawbacks. The 
present effort of a Bhubaneshwar group of 
scholars is a result of their collective attempt 
to present in .print a new appraisal of ipli- 
gion in its various dimensions. The title is 
dedicated to the memtny of late Prahlad 
Pradhan. who was one of thb founder-direc¬ 
tors pf the Institute of Comparative Studies, 
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Bhubaneshwar. Prof. Pradhan was a pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit at Utkal University, and 
later the first Vice-Chancellor of Sri Jagan- 
nath Sanskrit University, Puri. 

The anthology includes eleven essays from 
various authors in > different walks of life. 
It includes essays on “Religion in the Service 
of Humanity**: “Radhaknshnan and the 
Harmonization of Texts’*; “Trend of Reli¬ 
gious Consciousness in India”; “Bairagi 
Mishra and His Gita”; “Religion Resounds 
Reasoning”; “Pdt. Nilkantha Das and His 
Conception of Religion”; “Religion and 
Fundamentalism”; “Hindu Sacred Image: 
Its Creation and Destruction”; “Bhagavad 
Gita and Modem Management”; and 
“Jagannath : A Unique Facet of Hindu 
Religion**. 

Most of the essays emphasize the role of 
reason in religion. A critical evaluation of 
various religious tendencies is essential for 
the proper growth of human society. 
Dr. G. C. Nayak, the present Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Sri Jagannath University, while 
discussing Bairagi Mishra’s understanding of 
the Gita, stresses on the need of search for 
truth through pure reason. He applauds the 
originality in Sri Mishra’s interpretation of 
the Gita b^ause of the freedom of intellect 
underlined by him. In the line of Kathopa- 
nishad. Krishna is the charioteer in the form 
of intellect (Buddhim tu sdratMm viddhi). 
Once we dedicate ourselves to Buddhi, we 
become free from ignorance and get the key 
to salvation. Similarly, Dr. B. Kar, in his 
essay on Pdt. Nilkantha Das and His Con¬ 
ception of Religion, holds that the real form 
of religion is Yukti dharma\ unless we 
apply yukti and buddhi (reason and intellect) 
to experience, we cannot realize the true 
nature of man’s religiom Only through 
reason can we reach true religion, or the 
religitm of man. All other essays in the 
anthology are worth reading, and throw 
sufficient light to understand the nature of 
religion and society. . 

^ Sri S. P. Duhey 

Jabalpur 

SACRED CENTERS (Development of 
A Classificatory Scheme), by James J. 
Preston. Published by Mayur Publications, 
C-5, Unit-3, Bhubaneshwar, 751-(X)1, India 
1987. 78 pages. Rs. 60/-. 


The. t^k under review is the outcome of 
the author’s untiring research work. In this 
book he has beautifully presented a classi¬ 
fication study of South-Asian Hindu sacred 
centres, especially the temples. This facili¬ 
tates a comprehensive study of All-South- 
Asian Hindu temple network. 

The religious network of Hinduism consists 
of festivals, deities and sacred centres. Tem¬ 
ples are key elements in this network. Sacred 
centres represent an elaborate network which 
operates at social, economic and religious 
levels to help integrate the human experi¬ 
ence of the sacred. It is most comi^ex due 
to the diversity in Hindu religious life. 

In this sacred centres’ scheme of classi¬ 
fication. the author has classified South-Asian 
Hindu temples into six different levels: All- 
South-Asian, Regional, District sub-regional, 
Local, Domestic and Multi-level. Each level 
has been further sub-divided into subcate¬ 
gories and has been well-defined and charac¬ 
terized with ample numbers of examples 
All have been beautifully arranged in seveil 
different tables. 

The author has not only classified the 
temples in different levels, but also has 
discussed the horizontal bonds (connections 
between the sub-categories of the same level) 
and the vertical bonds (connections between 
the different levels) among them. According 
to the author: “No temple stands alone: 
each forms a mode in a vast multifaced 
web.*’ 

To illustrate the utility of the tempk 
scheme presented, the author has applied 
this scheme in a particular case. For this 
purpose he has selected Sarala Temple, fitting 
the middle range of the scheme. 

While defining All-South-Asian level of 
Hindu shrines, the author has given a foot¬ 
note (page 15) that unlike in Christianity, 
there is no universal level shrine in the Hindu 
System. But this is not true. Sri Rama- 
krishna Temple at Belur Math (West Bengal. 
India) can undoubtedly be classed at the 
universal level because it attracts devout 
people from all over the world. Impressed 
• by the universal message of Sri Ramakrishna- 
not only Hindus, but followers of other 
faiths visit in large numbers. 
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The temple scheme presented in Mr. Pre»> 
ton’s study win help South-Asian specialists 
carry on more discussion and research on 
Soum-Asian reli^ous ■ life. 

In the end oi the Book, the author has* 
added a Bibliography and an Index which 
surely increases its ease of use. A photograph 
of the Mukteshwar Temple in C^sa on the 
frontcover enhances the beauty of the 
volume. 

Overall, the book is a good piece of work. 
We hope that it wiB be coidiaBy received 
by Eastern nd Western scholars, add to their 
knowledge and facilitate their research. 

Sri Ishwara. R: 

MAJOR POETICAL UPANISADS, by 
SwAMi Gabhirananda. published by Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, Trichur, Kerala, 179 
pages plus xxxii. Rs. 22/*. 

The book under review presents the four 
Upani^ads — Kena, Kama and Mur^aka 
in original Sanskrit along with an En^ish 
rendering. It has two appendices, a Concor¬ 
dance and a Conclusion. Swami Bhutesha- 
nanda, Pmsident, Ramakrishna Math and 
Ramakrishna Mission, has given a benedic¬ 
tion, and a scholarly Foreword has been 
written by Swami Tapasyananda. 

In the first verse of the liavasya Vpanisad 
we- find the transcendent and immanent 
aspects of Brahman. The second verse which 
was a favourite of Mahatma Gandhi, asks 
us not to crave for worldly riches. The Kena 
Upanhad points out that Brahman cannot 
be known by the five senses, but it Is to be 
understood by intuition. The story of the 
gods trying to find who was greatest among 
them, brings out the need for humility, 
devotion and self-control for the realization 
of the Supreme. 

The Kcuhopani^ad i^ longer than the 
previous two mentioned ^ Upani^ads. It 
embodies the famous dialogue between 
Naeiketas and King Yama, the god of Death, 
about the immortality of the soul. It draws 
the distinction between Sreyas, the Path 
the Good, and Preyas, the Path of the 
pleasant, which present diemselves to evmy 


man. Nadiiketas chooses the former. Hbs 
Vpani^ is highly poetical. 

In the Mu^aka Vpanisad, m course, of 
me conversation between S^unaka and 
Angirasa, a distinction is drawn between 
pars and Apara knowledge. The former is 
concerned with the Knowledge of Brahman, 
whereas the latter deals with secular know¬ 
ledge. 

Appendix I has two sections: the first 
dealmg with the great utterance T am 
Brahman*, and the second ‘Meditation on 
the Self, taken from the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanhad and Mahartarayam Vpanisad, 
respectively. ‘I am Brahman* mows the 
identity between the Individual Self and the 
Universal Stelf. Verse 13 (page 116) reads: 
“He who considers himself to be differen¬ 
tiated and different from the Un-differentia- 
ted Brahman goes from death to death.** 
The section on ‘Meditation on the Self’ asks 
the spiritual aspirant to set his mind mainly 
on the Self, sacrificing all other pursuits. 

Appendix H is entitled : ‘Vc<Jic Religious 
Ideals*. It is a lecture delivered by Swami 
Vivekananda in 1896. 

The Concordance consists of parallel 
passages from The Gospel of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna and The Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda. The all-pervasiveness of God 
is emphasized in the Upanisads, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna says: “It is God Himself who has 
become all this—the Universe, mdyd, and 
the living beings...** (page 141). 

The Conclusion contains passages from 
the Aitareya and Chandogya Upanisads. 
The essence of man is Supreme Conscious¬ 
ness. It is named sometimes the heart or 
the mind. It is Brahman. It is the founda¬ 
tion and support of the universe. We should 
practise self-control. We should live in 
accordance with the injunctions of the Vedas. 
Thus living we shall merge in Brahman, and 
never return to samsara. the plane of rela¬ 
tive existence. 

As already mentioned, the book is a simple 
translation of the above named Uparusads, 
written from the standpoint of Advaita. It 
does not contain technical, philosophical 
discusrion on the Upani?adic teachings, but 
is meant to popularize the immortal verses. 
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It definitely serves the purpose oi helping 
the reader “ddve deeper into the mysbries 
of the absolute Tnith’*-~as S^ami Bhutesha- 
nanda has expressed in his Benediction. 

j Dr. G. N. Kundargi 

FRAGRANCE OF ETERNITY, by J. S. 
Deshpandb, puNished by Kusummala 
Koladcar, Congress Nagar, Nagpur, 44(M)12, 

1988. 142 pages, Rs. 

> 

The book is ess^tially a soliloquy^ of a 
spiritual mind. An advocate and criminal 
defense lawyer, the author, the Late Sri 
Janardan Shrikrishna. alias Tatyasaheb 
Deshpande, was a poet and philosopher at 
heart. The eigbty*eight pieces of his musings 
in one hundr^ and thirty-four pages of this 
book are essentially of the nature of medita¬ 
tions, describing and depicting an inward 
journey of a mind possessed of spiritual 
longing. 

Like the author himself, who avoided all 
publicity living a simple life in a small but 
beautiful hill-station of Vidarbha, his rea¬ 
lizations are simple and straight to the mark. 
What is God ? God is the ultimate Truth. 
How is He manifest ? He is manifest to us 
through the rich consciousness that He has 
bestowed on us. Pure consciousness is the 
very substance of the Divine, “We only see 
‘things.* We never see through things, that 
is the whole trouble. As soon as we learn 
a little, to see through things we do gain 
the power to see through life the Beyond.” 
(page 43) The progressive evolution of our 
life consists of an onward march through 
the multiple phases of this fundamental 
Consciousness. “The most unique thing of 
evolution is there within us and that is 
consciousness.*’ (page 55) ‘^All spiritual 
progress consists in complete transformation 
of our personality from the physical to the 
innermost layer of the being.” (page 57) All 
progressive evolution, so to say, is evolution 
from ‘clod to God*. The authors philosophy 
of life- comes beautifully through to us in 
the following poetic lines: 

Between the outer world and the inner 
worid there is this wall of our body with 
' only a small window of our waking cons¬ 
ciousness which opens both ways. We are 
in the habit of sitting in that window the 


whole dt our life—our face towards the 
outer world all through and gazing upon 
the outw^d things and happenings—our 
back upon the inner world. But if we only 
sit sideways jn that window we can lo<^ 
to both t^ worids...Those who can thus 
look at and experience both the sides... 
have the supreme satisfaction of leading 
the total life which is the final realization 
and fruitful perfection of life, (page 92) 

And does not Tagore, the poet singing 
the supreme songs of the Upanisadic uni¬ 
versal consciousness, ring to us unmistakable 
when the author of the book under review 
(which might appropriately be called a 
journal on the lines of Amiel’s Journal) 
writes: “What Divine Play is being enacted 
within me, only you know, my Lord! Are 
you yourself watching your own play through 
me, my Lord ? That thought gives me such 
a Arill of delight that I forget everything 
including happiness and sorrow, loss or gain, 
life and death, the ‘1’ itself and everything 
that ‘I’ has gathered through innumerable 
.lives!*’ (page 48) 

Miss Kusummala Kolarkar has done a 
service to all who feel the longing within 
themselves for ^e Divine and the Eternal 
by publishing the book. We sincerely hope 
that some of the misprints and, specially, 
the misordering of the contents will be taken 
care of in the next edition. 

Smt. Mamata Ray 

THE END OF AN AGE? by Shiba 
Prasad MiYra, 129 pages plus ix, Rs. 95/- 
Published by Shiba Prasad Mitra, K-.57 
Jangpura Extension, New Delhi 110-014, 
1989.* 

A little over sixty years ago, Oswald 
Spengler in his Decline of the West psophe- 
sized that the Western civilization which 
had started declining after Napoleon, would 
come to an end around 2000 A.D, Writing 
The Study of History a generation later, 
Arnold Toynbee was not so pessimistic. He 
believed that the Western civilization, unlike 
other civilizations, would after all, last. In 
The End of An Age ?, Shiba Prasad Mitra 
puts forward the thesis that Spengler “was 
nearer the mark, and what he had said may 
be coming to pass. The Western civilization 
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may die about 2000 A.D. And if it dies, it nationid relatjcms, and m other aspects ol 
would die really by its own hand.” (page 8) life, cannot be <weremphasized. 


How is it that a civilization which put 
mankind for the first time in history above 
want and which made tremendous strides in 
scientific advancement, organizational effi* 
ciency and material progress, would die by 
its own band ? Mitra’s answer is that the 
self-annihilation would come out of self- 
aggrandizement. He traces the history of 
Western civilization, the history especially 
of its major powers, to show that all that 
they have minded most and pursued most 
at the cost of other peoples and other nations, 
is possession and power. Tn order to cover 
up their arrogance, they have put forward 
the theses of ‘Chosen People’ (the British), 
or the ‘Master Race’ (the Germans), or 
‘Manifest Destiny’ (the Americans). The 
Russians have been no less expansionists 
and no less cruel to their subject peoples, 
but in fairness it must be acknowledged that 
they have not, unlike their other Western 
counterparts, been as racially arrogant. 

The arrogance, be that of possession, of 
power, or of race, cannot but lead to the 
annihilation of those who are guilty of such 
gross abuse of human and moral values. 
After all, Mitra emphatically asserts, there 
is a positive “correlation between the fall of 
nations and the violation of moral law and 
no nation,’ however great, can go on flouting 
with impunity basic moral principles. If it 
does, disaster will follow. ...Such seems to 
be the lesson of history.” (page 33) Mitra 
firmly believes that peace, cooperation, tolera¬ 
tion and moderation are more conductive to 
the long life and continuity of a society and 
civilization than intolerance, cruelty, war and 
exploitation. Unfortunately for mankind, the 
Western civilization in recent times wrought 
the» evils on the human race. 

Therefore, Mitra pleads, for the realiza 
tion on the part of nations, particularly the 
superpowers, that the stoppage of the arms 
race is the prime foreign policy imperative 
in the world today, along with consequent 
abolition of thermo-nuclear weapons, climi 
nation of other dangerous armaments, and 
establishing ‘peaceful coexistence’ and co- 
operation between nations. The importence 
of moral values in foreign policy and inter* 


Mitra pins his last hope, not so much on 
politicians, but on those dedicated men and 
women of Western, civilization‘who arc 
working for the cause of peace and abolition 
of nuclear weapons. A miracle mi^t happen, 
he asserts, with Glasnost. Perestroika, and 
Demokratimtsiia. An atmosphere of mutual 
trust necessary for peaerful coexistence and 
cooperation might, after all, be generated. 

Mitra has written with conviction and his 
knowledge of history and _ current affairs 
cannot but evoke our admiration. He has 
raised issues whose relevance for the future 
of mankind cannot be questioned by any- 
b^y. A third world war, if it comes, may 
well end not only Western civilization, but 
possibly all human life on the planet. Let 
not any nation or any person draw comfort 
from any false sense of security. If all 
nations particularly the" Western ones, learn 
before the end of the century to grapple 
with their destiny, the labour of Shiba 
Prasad Mitra (which, I am sure, is a labour 
of love for him) in writing the book will be 
fulfilled. 

• Dr. Anil Baron Ray 

1. ESSENTIAL ADVICE OF THE 
KADAMPA MASTERS. Trans by Geshe 
Wangyal 

2. A BUDDHIST VIEW OF ABOR¬ 
TION. By Bikkhu Nyanasobhano 

3. MATRCETA’S HYMN TO THE 
BUDDHA, By Ven. S. Dhammika. 

4. A TASTE OF FREEDOM. Selected 
Dhamma Tat,ks By Ven. Ajahn Chah of 
Wat Pah Pong. 

5. MASTER OF THE DIVINE EYE, 
By HELLiJruTH Hecker 

(Five Wheel Publication Booklets, Bud¬ 
dhist Publication Society, P.O. Box 61, 54 
Sanghraja Mawatha. Kandy. Sri Lanka 

The first small booklet translated under 
the supervision and guidance of a Memgolian 
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Lama. Geshe Wangyal. serves as a pcx^et 
size mirror in which we see our own image 
and distortions, sometimes with satisfaction, 
and sometimes with a feeling of horror. At 
every step the reader is enabled, with con¬ 
sistency and insistence, to do intense heart 
searching and introspection to .know for 
himself, and then come to the right conclu¬ 
sion, that practising is not the same as prea¬ 
ching ; to desire is to deserve. 

A close study of the booklet creates in 
the reader deep interest in his own trans¬ 
formation. A good amount of advice from 
the Kadampa Masters has made its way into 
this small booklet which gives practical 
solutions to the many knotty problems the 
reader confronts in his day-to-day life, and 
goads him to right action. 

The second book very interestingly argues 
and sums up moral, religious and psycho¬ 
logical , ramifications of resorting (or not 
resorting) to abortion. The arguments arc 
coherent and logical with the religious touch 
of the Buddhist faith. Thinking of commit¬ 
ting a heinous crime is as grave as committ¬ 
ing the crime itself. Knowing fully well that 
the foetus would one day bloom into a human 
being, and yet nipping its life in the bud, is 
an act tantamount to murder and is liable 
to moral guilt. This small booklet, on an 
important and controversial topic, should 
serve as a guide to all those who contem¬ 
plate such an irreligious course of action. 
The author’s final advice is; “Those of us 
who have procured or participated in an 
abortion should face up to the misdeed, 
acknowledge it, and resolve to U,ve henceforth 
full of kindness for all beings.” 

In this third booklet, the voice of Ven. 
S. Dhammika rises like a fountain of chan¬ 
ting, hymns (152 in number), which are all 
in admiration and praise of the rare virtues 
and qualities of Lord Buddha. The hymns 
are simple and appealing to the common 
man and are free from scholarly stiffness and 
archaic or ornamental language. 


There are several books on meditation, 
but very few of them lay down practical 
steps leading to the truly meditative state 
of mind. But Ajahna Chuh. the author of 
the fourth book, A Taste of Freedom. 
dispels the deep rooted idea in many that 
meditation is only for a select few saints. 
The meditative state of mind, according to 
him, can be accomplished by any individual, 
irrespective of his religion, region, caste or 
creed. The human mind is basically sublime, 
pure and calm by nature. It is perturbed 
and distracted by outward agencies. To lift 
the mind to the meditative condition is a 
scientific process. The booklet illustrates this 
process by giving practical suggestions. One 
feels, after reading, like experimenting with 
the meditative process immediately. The 
main aim of the present small volume is to 
give the reader a taste of freedom. The 
Buddha said, “What you want, that you will 
become.” The language of the translator iji 
simple, direct and clear. 

The last of the listed booklets contains a 
short biographical sketch of the Anuruddha, 
a cousin and direct disciple of Buddha. 
Anuruddha was one of tsose very few dis¬ 
ciples of Buddha who ascended to artihat- 
ship, which is a state of Nirvana during one’s 
lifetime. As an Arhat, Anuruddha lived 
and constantly practised the four founda¬ 
tions of mindfulness which ultimately led to 
an end of his craving and his attainment of 
equanimity and serenity. 

The booklet describes in brief many 
facets of the great personality, his ordina¬ 
tion as a master of the Divine Lye, attain¬ 
ment of arhatship and revelations of his past 
life, besides various other spiritual experi¬ 
ences which are interesting. Anuruddha’s 
observations on the different stales passing 
through which Buddha finally* attained 
Nirvana indicate the insightful knowledge 
Anuruddha had of higher worlds. 

Br. Yati Chaitiinya 
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What is meditation? Meditation is the 
power which enables us to resist all this 
[our slavery to nature]. Nature may call 
us. “Look, there is a beautiful thing.” I do 
not look. Now she says, “There is a beauti¬ 
ful smell; smell it!” 1 say to my nose, 
“Do not smell it,” and the nose doesn’t. 
“Eyes, do not see 1” Nature does such an 
awful thing—kills one of my chUdren, and 
says. “Now, rascal, sit down and weep! 
Go to the depths ” 1 say, “I don’t have 
to.” I jump up. I must be free. Try it 
sometimes. In meditation, for a moment 
you can change this nature. Now, if you had 
that power in yourself, would not that be 
heaven, freedom? That is the power of 
meditation. 


How is it to be attained ? In a dozen 
difEerent ways. Each temperament has its 
own way. But this is the general principle : 
get hold of the mind. The mind is like a 
lake, and every stone that drops into it 
raises waves. These waves do not let us see 
what we are. The full moon is reflected in 
the water of the lake, but the surface is so 
disturbed that we do not see the reflection 
clearly. Let it be calm. Do not let nature 
raise the wave. Keep quiet, and then after 
a little while she will give you up. Then we 
know what we are. God is there already, but 
the mind is so agitated, always running after 
the senses. You close the senses and yet you 


whirl and whirl ab6ut. Just this moment 
I think 1 am all right and I will meditate 
upon God, and then my mind goes to 
London in one minute. And if I pull it away 
from there, it goes to New York to think 
about the things 1 have done there in the 
past. These waves are to be stopped by the 
power of meditation. 

Meditation is the gate that opens that 
[ infinite joy ] to us. Prayers, ceremonials, 
and all the other forms d worship are 
simply kindergartens of meditatimi. You 
pray, you offer something. A certain theory 
existed that everything raised one’s spiritual 
power. The use of certain words, flowers, 
images, temples, ceremonials like the waving 
of lights brings the mind to that attitude, 
but that attitude is always in the human 
soul, nowhere else. People are all doing it; 
but what they do without knowing it. do 
knowingly. TTiat is the power of meditation. 

Slowly and> gradually we are to train our¬ 
selves. It is no joke—not a question of a 
day, or years, or maybe of births. Never 
mind The pull must go on. Knowin^y, 
voluntarily, the pull must go on. Inch by 
inch we will gain ground. We will begin to 
feel and get real possessions, which no one 
can take away from us—the wealth that 
nobody can d^troy, the joy that no misery 
can hurt any more. 

Swami Vivekarumda 
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Work/ work the Idea, the plan, my boys, my brave, noble, good soule—to 
the wheel, to the wheel put your shouldera. Stop not to look back for name, 
or fame, or any such nonsense. Throw self overboard and work. 

—Swam! Vivekananda 
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Arise! Awake! 

And stop not till the Goal reached. 
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The Divine Message 

THE SONG OF THE EVER-FREE 
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Why do you weep, my friend ? 

You have no form nor are you deformed. 

Why do you weep, my friend ? 

There is no aging for you. 

1 am Existence-Knowledge-Bliss and boundless as space. 

f% STTST ftfirfr TT# ST ^ ^ ^fir 

fsp STT»r ?T% ST ^ ^ tT5rt% I 

ft? STT*T ?T 5T%ffSirTf«r 

5TTSTr^5f TTJTTTf sriTSTt«TS?tS|*r II 

Why do you weep, my friend ? 

You have no physical or mental organism. 

Why do you weep, my friend ? 

You do not have any sense-orgdns. 

1 am Existehce-Knowledge-Bliss and boundless as space. 

f«p STpqr Ttftf<T TT% ST ^ ^sftcT ^BT: 
f% STITT ?r% ST ^ ^ SRtsi: | 

STT*r tW<T TT# ST ^ g 
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Why do you weep, my friend ? 

You have no lust or greed. 

Why do you weep, my friend ? 

You have no delusion. 

I am Existence-Knowledge-Bliss and boundless as space. 

from The Avadhuta Gita 







EDITORIAL 


Greatness of Ganesa 

A legend says Sage Vyasa, having conceived 
the great epic Mahabharata pondered over 
how to give the sacred story to mankind. 
He meditated on Brahma, the Creator, who 
manifested before him. The great poet salu¬ 
ted Brahma and prayed: “Param na 
lekhakah kascid etasya bhuvi vidyate ”— 
“Lord, I have conceived an excellent work, 
but cannot think of an efficient writer who 
can take it down to my dictation.” 

Brahma praised and blessed the Sage and 
said, “Kavayasya lekhandrthdya Ganesas- 
maryatdm mime" — “O Sage, invoke Gana- 
pati and beg him to take your dictation.’ 
Saying this Brahma disappeared. Vyasa 
meditated on the form of Ganesa who appea¬ 
red before him. The Sage reverentially 
bowed to him and sought his help. "Lekhako 
bhdratasya bhava tvam Gmanayaka "— 
“Lord Ganesa, I shall dictate the story of 
the Mahdbhiirata, and pray you be gracious 
to write it down.” 

Agreeing to Vyasa’s suggestion, Ganesa 
replied: “Very well, I shall do as you wish. 
But my pen must not stop while I am writ¬ 
ing. So you must dictate without pause. I 
can write only on this condition.” 

Vyasa acquiesced but wisely guarding him¬ 
self, put a counter-condition; "Tam devarii 
abudhvd md Ukha kvacit" — “Be it so. but 
you must first grasp the meaning of what I 
dictate before you write it down.” 

Ganapati accepted this stipulation, then 
the sage started to unfold the story of the 
epic. The Mahabharata says, "Sarvajho’pi 
Gane^o yat ksanamdste vicdrayan. Tdvac- 
cakdr Vyaso'pi slokdnanydn bahunapp *— 
“Vyasa would occasionally compose some 
complex verses which would make Ganesa 


pause awhile to grasp tlie meaning, and the 
Poet would avail himself of this interval to 
compose many verses in his mind.” Due to 
the combined efforts of the celestial scribe 
and the inspired poet, Vyasa’s magnum 
opus. The Mahabharata, took its final 
written form. 

Sri Ramakrishna had the highest rever¬ 
ence for Ganesa. He often extolled the 
integrity of Ganesa’s character, his total 
absence of passion, and his single-minded 
devotion to his mother. Goddess Durga. Sri 
Ramakrishna used to cite the example of 
Ganesa to reiterate his own life-long filial 
attitude towards all women. When Ganesa 
was a child, one day in a playful but naughty 
mood he tormented and injured a cat. When 
he afterwards came to his mother, to his 
utter surprise and sorrow, he saw the marks 
of injury he had inflicted on the cat impres¬ 
sed On his mother’s person. Very much 
pained, he asked the Devi the reason of it 
Parvati then explained to her son, “My child, 
it is I who have become all beings.. All 
female forms are part of me, and all male 
forms are part of Siva.” Ganesa remembered 
these words of his mother forever. When he 
reached marriageable age, he refused to 
marry lest he should have to marry his 
mother. He maintained perfect brahmacarya, 
continence, and became foremost among the 
celestial beings. Thus narrating the great¬ 
ness of Ganesa’s illumination and his filial 
relation with all women without exception, 
the Master said: “My attitude to women is 
also the same ; that is why I had the vision 
of the maternal form of the Universal Cause 
in my wedded wife and worshipped her and 
bowed at her feet.”t 


1* Swami Saradananda, The Great Master 
(Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 1978) 
p. 229. 
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Sq Ramakrishna also narrated in his 
inimitable way another story concerning 
Ganesa and his younger brother, Kartikeya. 
Parvati once offered a contest to both of 
her sons, showing t|iem a precious necklace 
of gems of hers, “1 shall give this garland 
of gems to the one who can circle the uni¬ 
verse and come back to me first,” she said. 
Kartikey, with a smile, jumped on his 
swift vehicle, a peacock, sure of victory. He 
thought of his elder brother’s bulky body, 
pot-belly and his slow carrier—a mouse. 
Triumph writ large on his beaming face, he 
set off, to be the first to finish the journey. 
With his divine sight, Ganesa knew that Siva 
and Sakti permeated the entire universe 
and contained it within themselves. So he 
unhurriedly, with his leisurely gait, went 
round Siva and Parvati, worshipped them, 
and quietly resumed his seat. Highly 
pleased with the devotion of her son of 
divine knowledge, Parvati placed affection¬ 
ately the garland of gems on his neck. After 
a long while Kartikeya returned from 
circumambulating the universe. 

Before hearing these stories from the 
Master, “we did not have,” wrote Swami 
Saradananda, “much devotion to, and reve¬ 
rence for, this pot-bellied elephant-faced 
god with exudation flowing from his temples. 
But since we heard the story from the 
Master’s holy mouth, we have the conviction 
that Ganesa was truly fit to be worshipped 
before all the gods, as indeed he is worship- 
ped.”2 

Ganesa looked upon all women as the 
manifestation of the Divine Mother. He, 
therefore, is an ideal of hrahmacarya and of 
sannyasins too. This was a conviction Swami 
Vivekananda also held. While initiating 
Swami Sadashivananda into sannydsa, 
Swamiji gave him the following instructions 
for meditation: “Now think of Sri Rama- 

2. Ibid., p. 227. 


krishna, and transform me into him, and 
then him into Ganesa. Ganesa is the ideal 
of sannydsa.**^ 

Generally this Ganesa form of the God¬ 
head is worshipped singly without a con¬ 
sort, as a hrahmaedrin. But in Tantric 
tradition, to uphold the supremacy of iSakti, 
he is shown with two of his symbolic con¬ 
sorts— Buddhi and Siddhi —the powers of 
Wisdom and Action, or Jndna-Sakti and 
Kriyd-Sakti. The worship of this god falls 
on the fourth day of the bright fortnight in 
the month of Bhddrapada (August-Septem- 
ber), conducted every year throughout India 
with much enthusiasm and gaiety. It usually 
precedes the worship of Durga by about two 
months. Significantly, the festival of this 
deity coincides with the beginning of Vedic 
study afresh. Therefore, Gane;Sa is known 
as the patron deity of learning and lefters. 
Those who aspire to acquire knowledge— 
spiritual or secular, first invoke this deity to 
achieve success in their endeavours. He 
bestows buddhi (intelligence) in our hearts 
and siddhi (efficiency and success) for our 
outward actions. Ganapati personifies the 
lofty teaching of the Bhagavad-XHta-. 
"'Samatvam yoga ucyate...” — “Yoga is 
unperturbed evenness of mind in all condi¬ 
tions.” (II. 48) “Yogah karmasu kauia- 
lam...”... “Yoga is skill in action.” (II. ^). 

In life we require on the one hand, wisdom 
to' guide us, and on the other, the transfor¬ 
mation of that wisdom into skillful action. 
Mere intelligence without action is lame, as 
mere activity in the external world, without 
intelligence, is blind. A fruitful and meaning¬ 
ful life requires a prudent combination of 
these two. Our present civilization, for its 
prosperity and spiritual enlightenment, has 
to blend harmoniously these two ideals of' 
Jndnasakti and Kriydiakti which this aspect 
of the godhead represents. Striving for 

3. Reminiscences of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1964) p. 413. 
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material prosperity is good and desirable, 
but not coui^ with an exclusive hedonistic 
philosophy of life. To correct ills springing 
from such an attitude, spiritual insight is 
necessary, but not the. shunning of material 
welfare. Hinduism in its heyday combined 
these two seemingly unbridgeable and in¬ 
compatible powerful drives of life. VaUesika 
Sutra of Kanada (third century b.c.) suggests 
Abhyudaya —^material progress, and NihS- 
reyasa —the highest spiritual good, for man. 
History records that when Indian society was 
permeated with profound spiritual values, 
there was also material prosperity as well as 
an efflorescence in cultural life. 

Wealth accumulated in the hand of a few 
has led to all kinds of injustice, heartless 
exploitation, and has reduced the majority 
of mankind to the condition of bare survival. 
Wealth, if not prt^rly put to the use of 
human welfare, becomes destructive of peace. 
BuddHi, therefore, the light of rational 
intuition, is to control the monster of greed 
and covetousness; When distribution of 
wealth has not been set right voluntarily by 
the wealthy class, ruthless revolutions have 
drenched nations with blood. Commenting 
upon the predicament of modem human 
society. Dr. Radhakrishnan writes: 

We have a world of rationalistic pro¬ 
phets. of selfish individualists, of a mon¬ 
strous economic system compounded out 
of industrialism and capitalism, of vast 
technical achievements and external con¬ 
quests. of ccmtinual craving for creature 
comforts and love of luxury, of unbridled 
and endless covetousness in public life, of 
dictatorship, of blood and brutality, anxi¬ 
ous to make the world a shamble, dripping 
with human blood, of atheism, and dis¬ 
dain for the soul, a world in which nothing 
is certain and men have lost assurance.”^ 


4. Contemporary Indian Philosophy, Edited by 
Radhakrishnan & Muirhead (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1952) p. 266. 


Wisdom or spiritual insight can alone 
rescue us from this whirlpool. With the 
Advcdta buddhi of oneness enshrined in our 
heart, and the siddhi fulfilment of our global 
civilization based on (spiritual humanism, 
equilibrium can be regained. Such civiliza¬ 
tion alone can help everyone to manifest the 
inner divinity and rediscover the God-nature 
within. This is the goal of human life. 
Gane£a, from his divine insight, showed that 
the Universal Mother is the Source of this 
manifested universe. 

The upsurge and spread of materialistic . 
philosophy in any age has neither been 
sudden nor the result of spurt of affluence. 

It is but a reaction. When spirituality of 
religion loses the seal of experience and 
authenticity and indulges in empty specula¬ 
tions. theological dogmas, tries to imprison 
the mind in a plethora of ungrounded beliefs 
and rituals, it becomes oppressive. It is a 
fossilized religion, which has lost its vitality 
and dynamism. Instead of !q)iritual authenti¬ 
city. when thoughtless authoritarianism casts 
its ugly shadows to engulf the intellectual 
independence of man and suppresses free 
enquiry, the resultant response of society 
would be a revolt or rejection of religion. 
In the post-Upanisadic period the iconoclas¬ 
tic Cdrvakas, Indian materialists, raised their 
voice against stultifying ceremonials and 
rituals, against the sacredotal authority. The 
outburst of this movement stirred man from 
his intellectual slumbers and spawned 
awakening to question the ossified religious 
tradition^. As if an answer to this confusion 
and turmoil, Mahavir and Buddha rose to 
placate the hearts of people. Due to such 
inflexible framework and rigid fundamenta¬ 
lism, Christianity in the West is losing some 
of the tightness of its grip, and a feeble 
pleading voice is heard in Egypt and some 
of the other Arab countries to reinterpret 
the Islamic theology. 

In the nineteenth century the stagnation 
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accumulated over the centuries emipted 
once again in India, shaking the foundation 
of religion. The militant atheism of new- 
CarvSkas threatened to sweep the country 
and posed a mighty f^hallenge. In response. 
Sri Ramakrishna. Vivekananda. and others 
appeared to revitalize the sagging spirit of 
t^ times, and resuscitate the race caught in 
the throes of death. In the words of Swamiji, 
it was, “...a state of stagnation, rather than 
a towing ahead; a state of suffering more 
than of doing...”5 Sri Ramakrishna’s life 
showed once again what true religion is. 
“Religion is realization,” reminded Swamiji 
in thundering voice, “not talk, nor doctrine, 
nor theories—however beautiful they may 
be. It is being and becoming, not hearing 
and acknowledging; it is the whole soul 
becoming changed into what it believes. 
That is religion.”® 

The all-round growth of human society 
can be possible only when that spiritual 
realization (buddhi) transforms itself into 
fruitful work (siddhi) —when people become 
morally good and industrious. Spirituality is 
not passivity nor is it a pretext for inactivity. 
In India, for centuries we have been misled 
to think that religion means abstinence from 
work. For this mass hypnotism we have 
paid the price—poverty. Spiritual persons 
have always been active—not the slavish 
activity prompted by desires, but in tireless 
working for the welfare of mankind. Till his 
last breath, though he suffered from unbear¬ 
able pain of throat cancer, Sri Ramakrishna 
did not turn away a single soul in need of 
help. What nobler example can one cite of 
the Gita’s perfect karma-yoga than that of 
Sri Sarada Devi! Inspite of many ailments, 
and body shattered by incessant work, 
Swami Vivekananda never thought of a 

5* The Complete Works of Swami Viveka- 
nanda (Calcutta; Advaita Ashrama, 1989) Vol. IV, 
p. 140. 

6- Ibid., Vol. II p. 396. 


moment’s respite from his mission, inspiring 
and guiding people all over the world. It is 
Vivekananda, leader of mankind, who in the 
modern world revivified the sublime quali¬ 
ties of Vinayaka. It is Vivekananda who 
brought down the precious truths of the 
Upanisads and taught us to apply them in 
our day-to-day life—^which he called Practi¬ 
cal or applied Vedanta. The test of truth is 
that it must lift us from our weal and woe. 
fear and weakness, selfishness and greed, 
and finally help us to take responsiblity on 
our own shoulders. When we take the res¬ 
ponsibility to shape our own destiny all the 
blessings from all gods and angels will be 
on our heads. Truth must broaden our 
minds, expand our hearts and strengthen our 
hands. Truth is religion. In the words of 
Swamiji, “The fictitious differentiation 
between religion and the life of the world 
must vanish.’”' 

Illumining this vital theme he continued, 
“The idealsof religion must cover the 
whole field of life, they must enter into all 
our thoughts, and more and more into 
practice.® Religion, to help mankind, must 
be ready and able to help him in whatever 
condition he is, in servitude, or in freedom, 
in the depths of degradation or on the 
heights of purity; everywhere, equally, it 
should be able to come to his aid.® 

“The power of religion, broadened and 
purified, is going to penetrate every part of 
human life. So long as religion was in the 
hands of a chosen few, or of a body of 
priests, it was in temples, churches, books, 
dogmas, ceremonials, forms, and rituals. 
But when we come to real, spiritual, universal 
application, then and then alone, religion 
will become real and living; it will come 
into our very nature, live in our every move- 


7. Ibid., p. 291. 

8- Ibid., p. 291. 

9- Ibid., p. 300. 
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ment, penetrate every pore of our society, 
and be infinitely more a power for good, 
than it has ever been before.”^® 

Human excellence requires both spiritual 
knowledge (Jbuddhi) and accomplishment 
(siddhi). Finding peace—^bliss for oneself, 
the ideal of the East, is not enough. That 
peace should find a way to assuage the suffe¬ 
ring of hearts everywhere. Acquisition of 
wealth for immediate happiness, the ideal of 
the West, is equally inadequate. It should 
provide food for the millions who are going 
hungry every day. In India religion must 
find effective expression in action, and in the 
West, the dexterity in action must be suffu¬ 
sed with spiritual insight. Wisdom should 
control the play of mind and senses, Katha 
Upanisad says: "Buddhimiu sdrathim viddhi, 
manah pragraham eva ca” —“Know the 
intellect as the charioteer and the mind, the 
reins.” (1.3.3.) Vivekananda represented both 
these essential qualities—self respect, self- 
reliance, and the highest realization of truth. 
“Vivekananda,” says Swami Ranganatha- 
nanda, 

both taught and exemplified in his life 
that the confluence of these two types of 
excellence constitutes true human excel¬ 
lence and total human fulfilment. Realiz¬ 
ing the complementary nature of these two 
excellences, the power to act and the 
power to be, the power to reason and the 
power to worship, Vivekananda treats 
manliness as an essential requisite of 
spiritual life.^i 

This comprehensive philosophy of life 
which Ganesa embodies, Vivekananda 
taught. His inspiring life r\nd mes.sage have 
yet to enter fully into the bloodstream of 
this nation. Though there has been conflict 

10- Ibid., p. 68. 

11" Swami Ranganathananda, Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda and Human Fxceilence (Calcutta: Advaita 
Ashrama, 1990) p. 41. 


between traditional beliefs and new scientific 
attitudes, yet out of this purifying crucible 
will emerge an integrated vision fulfilling the 
prophesy of Swamiji. Science and religion, 
work and meditation, ^technology and huma¬ 
nist concern, will sustain each other. 
Thoughtful persons in the world are realiz¬ 
ing that they have to be not only intensely 
practical in providing physical comforts, but 
also are in desperate need of the fulfilments 
offered by spiritual knowledge. These twin 
aspects find their wonderful expression in the 
mantra, '"Atmano mokmrtham (buddhi), 
Jagaddhitdya ca (siddhiy* —“One’s own' 
spiritual freedom and the welfare of the 
world.” 

“India has to learn,” advises Vivekananda, 
“from Europe the conquest of external 
nature, and Europe has to leam from India 
the conquest of internal nature. Then there 
will be neither Hindus nor Europeans—^there 
will be the ideal humanity which has con¬ 
quered both the natures, the external and 
the internal. ...The word freedom, which is 
the watchword of our religion, really means 
freedom physically, mentally and spiritu- 
ally.”i2 

If Ganesa were to speak, the refrain of his 
advice to spiritual aspirants would be like 
Vivekananda’s—“Be up and achieve some 
thing, do not just sit idly, hoping; I am 
Vighneswar, Remover of obstacles ; I vouch¬ 
safe .success to you in self-effort,” It is 
through the Lord’s grace that one is promp¬ 
ted to make self-efforts. Had Ganesa been 
idle he would have sat lazily, either blaming 
his slow carrier, or excusing himself from 
labour owing to the bulkiness of his body, 
when his mother Durga asked him to circle 
the universe. But immediately he was up 
and achieved his aim with boldness and 
supreme wisdom. He is, therefore, the 
supernal representation of wisdom in action, 

12. Complete Works, Vol V, p. 216. 
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intelligence and self-effort. Human beings 
have to imbibe his great example and be 
manly to face difficulties and hardships. A 
brave person encounters obstacles and over¬ 
comes them because he invests all his ener¬ 
gies and concentrates on the task before him. 
A stone never feels any difficulties. Growth 
means overcoming all those counter-forces 
which try to thwart it. The grace of Ganesa 
descends on such a person who is steadfast 
in his efforts and invincible in his faith. 

Ironically, the profound significance of 
worship of this gentle deity, Ganesa, is too 
often obscured in witless din and bustle, or 
is smothered in the mechanical performance 
of sacred ritual. Without purity and effi¬ 
ciency. intelligence and self-effort, none can 
propitiate the powerful Ganesa. He is not 
deceived by the worship of unscrupulous 
persons, by dilatory students, or by those 
who procrastinate or shirk their duties. He 
is the Indwelling Spirit and knows all secret 
thoughts and desires. Worship of such Deity 
has nowadays become a lifeless affair, rather 
an event of entertainment. The usual way 
with people is to degrade any high ideal and 


bring it down to their sensuous level. This 
phenomenon, unfortunately, is common all 
over the world. To appreciate lofty truth 
requires high spiritual culture and intellec¬ 
tual maturity. When spirituality turns into 
mere amusement—in any culture—^the 
decadence of that race is inevitable. In India, 
whether it be iSlivaratri. Durga Puja, or 
GaneSa-Caturthl, the unfailing feature of all 
these religious celebrations is an utter excess 
of noise, chaos and pandemonium. Such is 
the travesty of truth! The same casual atti¬ 
tude. we Indians display in every field of 
life. Our disorderly, dirty roads, bus and 
railway stations, temples and places of 
pilgrimage, public parks and offices, parlia¬ 
ment buildings and state assemblies, and our 
educational institutions, reflect sadly our 
chaotic mind. The gods we worship with 
faith and devotion, in truth, are the embodi¬ 
ments of great principles—of love, care, 
industry and efficiency. We only worship the 
forms and keep ourselves miles away from 
practising those qualities ourselves! How 
many epochs of time will have to pass for 
us to learn! 

(to be concluded) 


# 

Never talk about the faults of others, no matter how bad tihey may be. 
Nothing is ever gained by that. You never help one by talking about his 
faults; you do him an injury, and injure yourself as well....We have seen 
that it is the subjective world that rules the objective. Change the subject, 
and the object is bound to change; purify yourself, and the world is bound 
to be purified. This one thing requires to be taught now more than ever 
before. We are becoming more and more busy about our neighbours and 
less and less about ourselves. The world will change if we change; if we are 
pure, the world will become pure. 

—Swami Vivekananda 










The Indian Vision Of God as Mother 

SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA . 

Motherhood of God infuses the sweet filial relationship more them any other 
conception of Divinity. Therefore it has captivated the hearts of East and West 
alike for millennia. The,masterly exposition is based on the. speech by Revered 
Swamifi, who is a Vice-President of the Ramakrishna Math emd Ramakrishna 
Mission. 


1. Introduction 

In the West today, there is great interest 
in this wonderful idea that we speak of, and 
an approach to God as Mother, not only as 
Father. In fact, since the post-second world 
war years, big changes have been going on 
in Western religious thinking. Imagine the 
Christian church in America, Presbyterian or 
Methodist, passing a resolution that God 
can be called hereafter not only as Father 
but also as Mother. It is against the whole 
tradition of the two thousand years of Chris¬ 
tian history. In all Semitic religions—Jewish, 
Christian, and Islamic, Father is the supreme 
word for God and Mother has no place 
there. But the concept of God as Mother 
was present in the various cults that existed 
in the Mediterranean region ; all such cults 
were destroyed by Judaism and Christianity. 

2. Evolution of the Mother Cults in India 

Only in India were the original Mother 
culls preserved and developed and eventually 
given a very high status throughout our 
history. We can see the blending of the pre- 
Vedic Mother cults and the Vedic Father 
cults, and of the two peoples following these 
cults, mingling and merging in a few centuries 
to become the Indian culture and the Indian 
people. With the touch of the philosophy 

* Based on a lecture delivered by Revered 
Swamiji at the Ramakrishna Math. Tiruvanantha- 
puram, Kerala. 


of Advaita Vedanta, our Indian Mother cults 
developed into the full :Siakta religion and 
spirituality, and spread to all parts of India 
in its ^aiva, Vaisnava, and :§akta forms, 
turning out devotees and teachers, simple as 
well as extraordinary, one of the greatest of 
whom was Sahkaracarya. This great Advaita 
teacher stressed this concept of God as 
Mother about twelve hundred years ago, and 
today we have in Sri Ramakrishna, Holy 
Mother Sarada pevi, and Swami Viveka- 
nanda, great teachers who have highlighted 
this idea once again. This truth is having 
increasing appeal to people in many parts 
of the world, that, behind this universe, 
there is a pulse of the Mother-heart; the 
pulse of the energy of compassion, love, and 
protective attitude—all that is associated 
with the idea of Mother. 

Our great sages discovered the pulse of 
that Sakti. of that Prakrti, of that Mother- 
heart, behind the universe. So they spoke 
and sang of God as Mother, as Pard &akti, 
the Supreme Energy —Pard Prakrti, the 
Supreme Nature, and Her imique manifesta¬ 
tions as Durgd, Kali, Devi, and Rddhd. 
India has cultured it throughout the ages. 
India speaks of God as Father ; India speaks 
of God as Mother; India also speaks of God 
in the neuter, as Tt\ as Brahman^ as Om 
Tat Sat. Brahman is beyond all ‘he’ or ‘she*. 
India presents the human soul also as 
essentially the sexless Self, on the realization 
of which truth, every man or woman trans- 
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cends the limitations of masculinity and 
femininity which it relegates to the physical 
body. Some of the great writers in English. 
German, and oth(|r languages have also 
sometimes given a hint of the presence of 
this Mother>heart behind the universe. One 
of them is the famous German poet and 
dramatist Goethe in his famous book, Faust. 
The last line of that book is wonderful: 
''The Eternal Feminine leads us on and on.” 

What a beautiful expression! There is an 
eternal feminine behind us, behind the 
passing manifestations of the world, and 
behind all the world’s masculine and femi¬ 
nine. Another Western poet is Walt Whitman 
of America, who sings an invocation to the 
Divine Mother in his Leaves of Grass 
(Everyman’s Library Edition, 1927. p. 279): 

“Dark Mother, always gliding near with 

soft feet. 

Have none chanted for Thee a chant of 

fullest welcome ? 

Then I chant it for Thee, I glorify thee 

above all, 

I bring Thee a song that, when Thou must 

indeed come. 

Come unfalteringly.’’ 

So everywhere, the concept of God as 
Mother has influenced human thinking, 
though it had to face suppression by power¬ 
ful ofiScial church hierarchies in Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. Though suppressed 
again and again, it has raised its head again 
and again. The only country where it was 
not only not suppressed, but cultivated 
assiduously by great saints, sages, and • 
thinkers, apart from the mass of the people, 
is India. That is why the whole subject of 
God as Mother gets a new strength by 
understanding India’s approach to it 

3. The Mother Goddess and the Current 
Women's Liberation Movement in the West 

2 


One factor that is making for the promi¬ 
nence of this particular belief in God as 
Mother in the West is. what is called, the 
Women’s Liberation Movement. Immense is 
its repercussions on all aspects of Western 
life, particularly in America. For centuries, 
everything in Western life and literature and 
religion was masculine-dominated ; but after 
the Second World War, the protest against 
all this gender bias, as it is now called, set 
in and evolved soon into the current Women’s 
Liberation Movement. During the last short 
twenty-five years of its existence, it has had 
its ups and downs, searching and probing 
for what exactly this liberation meant, and 
throwing up a plethora of boc^s and distin¬ 
guished leaders by the American woman¬ 
hood. The movement got an impetus and 
shape and direction when Betty Fsiedan 
wrote her famous book The Feminine 
Mystique in 1963, wherein she exhorted 
women not to be mere extensions of men; 
she and her colleagues also started for this 
purpose the NOW organization (National 
Organization of Women). That very author 
has recently written a new book in 1982, 
The Second Stage, the front page of which 
contains this Sunday Times reference to the 
author: “The most influential feminist of 
the last twenty years’*, and mentions her 
reassessment of the failures and successes of 
the movement. It registers the disappoint¬ 
ment of the author for not getting the 
blessings to American women promised by 
the liberation movement even after twenty 
years. Making a distinction between fe minin e 
and feminist, she says (pp. 27-28): 

“I believe that we have to break through 
our own feminist mystique now to come to 
terms with the new reality of our personal 
and political experience, and to move into 
the second stage... 

"The second stage cannot be seen in terms 
of women alone, our separate personhood 
or equalUy with men. 
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“The second stage involves coming to new 
terms with the family—new terms with love 
and with work. 

“The second stage may not even be a 
women's movement. Men may be at the 
cutting edge of the second stage. 

“The second stage has to transcend the 
battle for equal power in Institutions. The 
second stage will restructure institutions and 
transform the nature of power itself.” 
(italics by the author) 

That conclusion has come from the great 
kuthor of The Feminine Mystique, and she 
says now that the family must be kept 
intact and that there is no liberation for 
women without involving men also in the 
process. 

Side by side with the efforts for women’s 
liberation in the socio-political sphere, there 
has come the struggle to remove all gender 
bias in religion also. Why God should be 
described only as masculine, as the Father; 
why not speak of God in feminine terms, as 
the Mother ? So books on the subject by 
women authors are coming out in a steady 
stream now in America. These books 
endeavour to revive the concepts of the 
Mother Goddess upheld in all pre-Christian 
religions, which were considered as super¬ 
stitious by the Christian church and were 
wiped away *, but now they are being revived 
once again. Naturally, the Western mind 
turns to India which has cultured and nurtu¬ 
red the whole range of the Mother Gfjddess 
cults all these centuries through authoritative 
books and theology and rituals. Books on 
God as Mother, as understood in India, are 
thus coming out in the English language. 
It is an extraordinary development; and one 
good thing that is revealed in these books 
is that, whereas, formerly. Western authors 
used to write scholarly books, but with little 
or no respect for our religious ideas—even 
belittling religion often—^today they write with 
sympathy, appreciation, and even bhakti. 


The following three books reveal this changed 
attitude. They reveal also the increasing 
Western interest in the concept of God as 
Mother: ^ 

I 

1. — God as Mother: A Feminine Theo¬ 
logy in India, A Historical and Theological 
Study of the Brahmavaivarta Parana, by 
Cheever Mackenzie Brown, Foreword by 
Daniel H. H. Ingalls (published by Claude 
Stark & Co., Hartford, Vermont—05047, 
U.S.A., first printing 1974). The inner page 
vii carries this reverential inscription: 

“To my parents, true amsas of Rddhd and 
Krsna.” 

In his Foreword, Ingalls says (p. xiv): 

“What is strange about this Indian record 
is not so much the replacement of female by 
male heirophanies, a phenomenon that has 
occured over most of the civilized world, 
as the fact that in India the Goddess reap¬ 
pears. In Mediterranean culture, her embodi¬ 
ments disappeared for good. Diana and 
Bercynthia, Isis and Cybele. were exiled with 
the coming of Christianity. Somewhat later. 
Islam was to prove as severe. Tabari tells 
us that the Prophet at first spoke of the 
principal goddesses of Mecca as “holy beings 
whose intercession is to be sought”, but that 
these words were later expunged from the 
Qur'an. What we actually have in Qur’an 
54-19-23 is an attribution of such statements 
to Satan, and the Prophet’s followers conti¬ 
nued to be intransigently masculine in out¬ 
look. In Christianity, female heirophanies 
reappeared in the figures of Mary and the 
female saints. But here one cannot speak of 
a reappearance of ancient' Goddesses. The 
figure of the virgin and its supporting theo¬ 
logy are subordinate to those of her son and 
his father. Diana is as surely dead as are 
the puellae et pueri integri who sang her 
praise.” 

The author, Cheever, begins his Introduc¬ 
tion to his book with these words: 
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‘‘Recently, it seems, theologians in the 
West have seriously begun to ponder whether 
the ultimate reality in the universe is male 
or female, or somehow includes or trans¬ 
cends both. What difference, we may ask 
ourselves, would it make to us personally if 
the supreme Reality were a Woman, instead 
of a Man, or some union of the two ? How 
would it affect our faith, our attitudes and 
conduct towards men and women in our 
everyday lives, our ultimate fate ? Would 
it alter our perception of the relationship 
of man and nature, spirit and matter, mind 
and body, intellect and feelings, subject and 
object ? Such diverse concerns are more 
interrelated than they may at first appear. 
In any case, many Hindu thinkers, teachers, 
and writers, from at least the early Christian 
centuries, have deeply involved themselves 
with the problem of the feminine and mas¬ 
culine dimensions of ultimate reality and 
their ramifications within different aspects of 
life.” 

2. — Devt Mdhdtmya: The Crystalization 
of the Goddess tradition, by Thomas B. 
Coburn, with a Foreword by Daniel H. H. 
Ingalls, published by Motilal Banarasidass, 
Delhi, First Edition: 1984, Reprinted: 1988. 

The author commences his Prolegomina 
to his book thus: 

‘‘The central concern of this study is with 
a text from classical India. More specifically, 
it is with the vision of the .ultimate reality 
in the universe that is articulated in the 
Devi Mdhdtmya (DM). ...The outstanding 
feature of its vision is that the ultimate rea¬ 
lity is understood as female, as the Goddess.” 

3. -r-The Politics of WomeiTs Spiritua¬ 
lity', Essays on the Rise of Spiritual Power 
within the Feminist Move/nent (Edited by 
Charlene Spretnak, Anchor Books, Double¬ 
day, New York. 1982). 

The author writes in the Introduction 
(Ibid., p. xxiii): 


The title, *'The Politics of Women's 
Spirituality* refers to our attitude toward 
life on Earth (i.e., spirituality) and the 
perception, manifestation, and use of power 
(i.e. politics) that stem fmm that attitude. 
The world-view inherent in feminist spiri¬ 
tuality is. like the female mind, holistic and 
integrative. We see connectedness where the 
patriarchal mentality insists on seeing only 
separations. An excellent example of the 
integrative approach to issues was the unity 
statement of the Women’s Pentagon Action 
in November 1980, which addressed the 
network of horrors that flow from patriarchal 
values, the domination and exploitation of 
‘‘the other”: foreign countries, women, 
minorities, and the earth (see ‘‘Spiritual 
Dimensions of Feminist Anti-nuclear Acti¬ 
vism”). 

In the the first chapter on **What ^he 
Goddess Means to Women'*, Charlene 
Spretnak writes (pp. 5-6): 

"Being a retired Catholic with an interest 
in Buddhist meditation, I attempted to 
express my feelings about spirituality and 
nearly always they would ask, 'Do you have 
a book V They felt that a holy book of any 
sort...would signify legitimacy. Sometimes I 
sense that same reaction among contempo¬ 
rary theologians, and people in general, 
toward Goddess spirituality...to which / res¬ 
pond: 'We are older, much older, than 
bodks.* 

"Many of the sacred myths of the Goddess 
that were told by our pre-patriarchal ances¬ 
tors have survived and are now being gathe¬ 
red into books, although much of the Old 
Religion has been destroyed during the 
suppression of the patriarchal era. Ancient 
Mirrors of Womanhood: Our Goddess and 
Heroine Heritage and Lost Goddesses of 
Early Greece are examples of such collec¬ 
tions. To sift through the surviving frag¬ 
ments of the ancient Goddess spiritudity is 
a sobering experience. How close we came 
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to losing that wisdom forever, to believing 
the patriarcluA assertions that their politics 
of separation are the natural—tfK only—way 
to live. 

**Patriarchal governments and religions 
regard the current Goddess revival with deep- 
seated fear. Nothing threatens their power 
structure so resoundingly as the ancient 
consciousness that they believed had been 
crushed.... 

^‘Feminists do not claim to own the God¬ 
dess. She has meaning for all people as a 
symbol of the holistic nature of life on Earth, 
in which all forms of being are intrinsically 
linked and are one (see Introduction). She 
cAso has sp^ied meaning for women as an 
expression of the power of the female bodyf 
mind. As such, it is not difficult to deduce 
why almost none of the history presented in 
the following selections appears in patriarchal 
textbooks. I am not suggesting a 'conspiracy 
among scholars but, rather, a pervasive cul¬ 
tural attitude that all pre-patriarchal religions 
were less worthy than the Judeo-Christian 
system. For example, one never reads of 
‘the religion of Artemi^ and ‘the cult of 
Jesus’; it is always the other way round. 
Similarly, the ancient Near Eastern words 
for ‘smctified women’ or ‘holy women’ were 
translated by patricachal scholars as ‘temple 
prostitutes’.... 

“Contemporary Goddess spirituality, with 
its roots in pre-patriarchal culture, embodies- 
a multiplicity of meaning for women. She 
is ever, she is all, she is us.” (italics by 
Charlene Spretnak) 

In her earlier book Lost Goddesses of 
Early Greece, A Collection of Pre-hellenic 
Myths, Beacon Press, Boston, 1981, Charlene 
had quoted from Gunther Zunty’s book: 
Persephone—Three Essays on Religion and 
Thought in Magna Graecia (p. 12): 

“To be gripped by the realization of deity 
in woman, the spring and harbor of life. 


mankind did not have to wait for the inven¬ 
tion of agriculture. Everywhere, from Spain 
to Siberia, so many palaeolithic documents 
of this devotion have emerged, and with 
traits so specific recurring in neolithic relics, 
as to forbid the fadle* inference that this 
change, however epochal, in man’s living 
habits could by itself account for what is 
loosely called ‘the cult of the Mother God¬ 
dess*. ...What evidence there is—and it is 
not a little—^points to concerns more com¬ 
prehensive and profound. This is the oldest 
godhead perceived by mankind.” 

Charlene dedicates this book of hers 
significantly thus: “for our foremothers 
from the beginning”. 

4. India Sings the Glory of the Divine 
Mother 

Coburn’s book is a scholarly presentation 
of India’s best song on the mdhdtmya (glory) 
of the Devi, the Divine Mother. There is 
no doubt that the presentation of this sub¬ 
ject of Divine Motherhood in the ancient 
and later Indian culture, and in Sri Rama- 
krishna, the Holy Mother Sarada Devi, and 
Swami Vivekananda in the modem age. will 
have a great appeal to the Western mind in 
the coming decades. It is interesting to note 
from the report published in an American 
Journal that the American churches have 
recently published a new edition of the Holy 
Bible eliminating all gender bias with res¬ 
pect to God and have added the word 
Mother to wherever the word Father occurs. 

Sister Nivedita quotes Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s words about the reality of the Divine 
Mother (The Master as / Saw Him, p. 170): 

“You see. I cannot but believe that there 
is somewhere a great power that thinks of 
Herself as feminine, and called Kah, and 
Mother. ...And I believe in Brahman, too.” 

(Continued on page 348) 



The Mother of All 


SWAMI ATMASTHANANDA 

{continued from the previous issue) 

How did Holy Mother receive those hapless souls who were looked down 
upon and spurned by highbrow society ?—is the touching subject matter of 
this concluding part. 


The Holy Mother was the Mother of actors 
and actresses too. Among them Binode 
Behari Som, known popularly as ‘Padma- 
binode’, had. as a student in M’s school, 
received the blessings of Sri Ramakrishna. 
He acquired fame for his acting in “Pra- 
phulla”, “Macbeth”, and other plays, but 
was addicted to heavy drinking. Every night 
when he passed by Mother’s house on his 
way home he was fully intoxicated. He 
would sometimes call loudly to his *dosf 
(chum), Swami Saradananda. On the Swami’s 
orders, however, nobody in Mother’s house 
responded to him. One night, standing in 
the street outside, Padmabinode started 
singing with great fervour the song beginning 
with the line “O compassionate Mother, 
wake upl Open the door of your cottage..." 
Hearing this beautiful song which expresses 
the pathetic cry of a forlorn child for its 
mother, the Holy Mother could not contain 
herself. She got up, rolled up the blind and 
opened the window. The reeling Padma¬ 
binode then exclaimed in jdy: “Have you 
got up. Mother ? Have you heard your son’s 
call ? Now accept this salutation of mine.” 
So saying, he began to roll prostrate on the 
street. Then singing the refrain of another 
song, with a jibe at his 'dost\ Padmabinode 
went away, overjoyed at the kindness of the 
Mother. The whole episode was re-enacted 
on more than one occasion. 

At the invitation of Girish Chandra Ghosh, 
the Holy Mother went to his Star Theatre, 
as Sri Ramakrishna had earlier done. She 


saw the dramatic performances “Vilva- 
mangal”, “Pandava-gaurav”, and one or two 
others. Once Girish. unable to bear so many 
sufferings of life, approached the Mother for 
permission to renounce the world. He used 
all his skill in reason and persuasiveness to 
convince the Mother that the time was ripe 
for him, but she remained unmoved and did 
not allow him to become a sannyasin. When 
Holy Mother visited Girish’s home during 
Ehirga Puja, all of the actresses and actors 
of the Star Theatre came to touch her holy 
feet and receive her blessings. Once the 
Mother went to the Minerva Theatre at the 
instance of the actor, Aparesh Mukho- 
padhyay, to see the drama “Ramanuja”. The 
actress Niradasundari played an important 
role in it. After the play the Mother wanted 
to meet her, and the actress came hurriedly 
to Holy Mother, still wearing her costume 
and makeup. The Mother embraced her 
daughter warmly. This overwhelmed the 
poor actress who had never received such 
pure and genuine affection in her life. 
Another renowned actor, Amritalal, used 
to say openly that the Holy Mother was his 
greatest inspiration as an actor. In a poem 
he wrote: "Infusing power in the hearts of 
people, wielding freely the pen [ of destiny ], 
you have taught the song of divine sport to 

so many." Once the actress Tarasundari 
came to Udbodhan to meet Holy Mother. 
While she was there, at the Mother’s instance 
she impersonated a male character in the 
drama “Jana” and entertained the ladies with 
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her acting. The Mother treated her as her 
own daughter. Another actress, Tinkori, 
who played the role of a crazy woman in 
“Vilvamangal”, also used to come to the 
Holy Mother. Once the Mother wanted her 
to sing, and she sang the song of the crazy 
woman which began, ''Lead me by holding 
my hand..." The Mother was deeply moved 
by the soulful song and exclaimed, “My 
daughter, what a wonderful song you have 
sung!” Whenever these women who were 
looked down upon by cultured society came 
the Mother would personally arrange that 
they were fed sumptuously, and after the 
meal she herself would give them betel>nut 
with spices {pan). The actor Aparesh 
Chandra wrote: 

"Ordinary people look at only the outer 
cover; God looks at the inner stuff. And 
it is precisely because God alone sees the 
inner life of man that / myself have been 
able to see this fact; the compassion of 
the Mother of all the devotees of Sri 
Ramakrishna, my beloved Mother who 
took on to her lap fallen women, the 
actresses of theatres—that compassion 
knows no boundaries and distinctions, that 
compassion does not honour any rule or 
law, that compassion does not discriminate 
between the fit and the unfit, the thorny 
thistle and flowering herb, but purifies, 
sanctifies and divinizes whomsoever it 
touches." 

A young initiated disciple of the Holy 
Mother belonged to the low caste of Yugis. 
Therefore he hesitated to move freely in the 
Mother’s home at Jayrambati and this did 
not escape the notice of the Mother. One 
day she said to him: “Why do you hesitate 
just because you are a Yugi ? What of that, 
my son ? You belong to the Master’s fold. 
You are a child of his family, so just you 
think that you have come to your own 
family.” The Mother used the endearing 
expression "gharer chele" (child of the 


family). It shows how she could make her¬ 
self near and dear even to people in all walks 
of life. On another occasion, during the 
auspicious second day worship of the DurgS. 
PujS, devotees started .making offerings of 
flowers at her feet. One man was seen, 
however, to stand aloof. The Mother learned 
that he had come from Tajpore and belonged 
to the lowly Bdgdi caste. She asked him 
graciously to (^er flowers, and he cheerfully 
complied. When the Mother was staying at 
Kamarpukur (soon after the passing away 
of Sri Ramakrishna) a maidservant known 
by the name ‘Sagar’s Mother’ used to do 
shopping and some odd jobs for her. The 
Mother used to keep aside a portion of the 
noon meal for Sagar’s Mother, and when 
she came. Mother would hand it to her 
saying affectionately, “Put this in your mouth 
first and drink some water, and then, begin 
your work.” When the Holy Mother stayed 
at Koalpara Jagadamba Ashrama a very 
poor woman belonging to the Dome caste 
sought her help. She had been abandoned 
by the man with whom she had been living. 
The Mother sent for the man and repriman¬ 
ded him in a gentle voice, “She has sacrificed 
everything for your sake,” she told him, 
“and you too have accepted her service so 
far. Now if you abandon her, you will be 
committing a great sin and won’t get refuge 
even in hell.” These words, charged with 
Mother-power, brought about a change in 
the man and he accepted the woman once 
again. The Holy Mother’s attendant Swami 
Saradeshananda has written: 

At the Mother’s house [in Jayrambati] 
fishermen, fishmongers, whoever went 
there, everyone of them way Mother’s son 
or daughter. They all got the same loving 
attention as did the devotees and disciples. 
That compassionate, loving look of the 
Mother nobody can ever forget, either in 
this world or in the next world. Even if 
one forgets it for some time, as soon as 
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difficulties arise in life, that tender look 

will flash in one’s mind once e^ain.” 

Sri Sarada Devi was thus the Mother of 
the lowly and downtrodden. 

The Mother’s love was not restricted to 
human beings alone; it embraced all living 
beings. She felt herself to be Mother also 
to lowly creatures—cats, parrots, cows and 
all—not in a metaphorical sense, nor in an 
artificial way. It was natural and spontane¬ 
ous with her, like the air that she breathed. 
She could not bear to see even a cat ill- 
treated. Radhu had a pet cat which used 
to remain at the Mother’s feet free of all 
fear. She would keep apart one cup of milk 
for it every day. The cat, however, used to 
surreptitiously enter into the kitchen and eat 
things stealthily. For this, some of the 
disciples of the Member would occasionally 
strike the cat, which pained the Mother 
very much. She would say, “Stealing is its 
inborn nature, my son. Who will feed it 
with love and care ?” Once while leaving 
for Calcutta, she told Brahmachari Jnan: 
“Look, Jnan, don’t beat the cat; I dwell 
in the cat also.” There was in the Mother’s 
house a talking Myna (a kind of starling). 
It was called by the name Gangaram. Mother 
herself used to give it food and water, and 
water for its bath every day. Whenever she 
would approach its cage, it too would cry 
“Mother! Mother!” The Holy Mother 
treated even ordinary inanimate things with 
respect. In her eyes everything in the uni¬ 
verse had its inherent value and dignity in 
the divine plan. A woman was sweeping 
the courtyard at Jayrambati. After she 
finished she threw aside her broom somewhat 
carelessly. The Mother saw it and pointed 
out to her the need for regarding all work 
as sacred, and the importance of doing work 
with care and alertness. Being herself the 
Fount of Sakti, she saw everything as a 
manifestation of that Divine Power. 


It is true that the Holy Mother had had a 
foretaste of motherhood even during her 
stay with Sri Ramakrishna at Dakshineswar 
by caring for the young disciples of the 
Master like Latu, Rakhal, Baburam. Puma 
and others. But her heart was not completely 
satisfied with that. Once in a while when 
she was living alone at Kamarpukur. the 
thought would occur to her, “I have no son, 
and nothing else; who knows what is in 
store in the future ?” One day the Master 
appeared to her in a vision and said, “Why 
do you worry ? You want one son, but I 
have left for you all these jewels of sons. 
In time so many will address you as mother.” 
On an earlier occasion, when Sarada Devi’s 
mother Shyamasundari lamented in Sri 
Ramakrishna’s hearing that her daughter 
would never hear anyone call her by tfte 
sweet name, mother, the Master said to her: 
“Dear mother-in-law, you need have no 
disappointment on that score. The time will 
come when so many children will call her 
‘Mother’ that she will be unable to bear it... 
you will see this come true.” These prophe¬ 
tic words of the Master actually did come 
to be literally fulfilled. Men and women, 
young and old, rich and poor, monks and 
lay-persons, saints and sinners—hundreds of 
them thronged to her presence. For those 
scorched in the midday sun of worldly suffe¬ 
ring, ^she was like the cool light of the moon. 
Their suffering became her own. The cry 
of suffering humanity followed her like a 
shadow wherever she went. She did every¬ 
thing in her power to relieve sufferings of 
people around her. She gave e\ eryone refuge 
in her lap and suffered vicariously for them. 
The world has never seen human love of 
that divine magnitude and intensity. That 
love knew no distinctions, no bounds. It 
was pure, unconditional and ever free. It 
asked nothing in return but gave itself freely 
to one and all. 

Here is a wonderful new phenomenon. 

According to certain schools of Vaisnavism, 

• • * 
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Sri Krishna is not an Avatara but the Lord 
Himself, the Origin of all Avataras. Sri 
Ramakrishna can be regarded as the Incarna¬ 
tion of Pivine Mother Kali. In that case 
Mother Kali and Mother Sarada Devi may 
be regarded as one. If this view is accepted, 
then the Holy Mother becomes the Origina¬ 
tor of the Avatara of the present age. This 
is, perhaps, the reason why in Sri Rama¬ 
krishna one finds prevailing so much 
modesty, sweetness, and the attempt to 
establish Dharma through peaceful means, 
without any inclination to punish the wicked. 
This new Incarnation of Mother-Power 
redeems people by transforming their cons¬ 
ciousness, by giving a God ward turn to their 
evil propensities, and hence, no need to 
destroy the wicked. 

So this is the new Gospel, the new Message, 
the new Hope for the modern age: this 
time the EMvine Mother of the universe Her¬ 
self has assumed the dual forms of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna and Sri Sarada Devi, to uplift 
humanity and lead them along the path of 
truth to the Ultimate Reality and ultimate 
fulfilment. The boundless motherhood, the 
inexhaustible Mother-Power, the limitless 
compassion and blessedness of the Divine 
Mother of the universe has this time assumed 
the human form of the Holy Mother. This 


is what, in the final analysis, makes Sri 
Sarada Devi the Mother of All. 

The God of All, Sri Ramakrishna, used 
to climb to the roof of Rani Rasmani’s house 
to call out his future disciples. This Mother 
of All gave this assurance through the 
Devi-SUkta: 

A ham rmtfi sangamani vasumrn 
Cikitusi prathama yajhayarmm 
Tam mil devah vyadadhuh purutrd 
Bhuristhdtrdm bhurydvesayantlm 

I am the Queen Regnant of the whole- 
universe, the Bestower of wealth, the 
Supreme Power and hence the prime 
Object of all oblations. It is Me that the 
gods and sagies worship in various ways. 
I manifest myself in myriad forms and 
exist in all beings as the Soul of all souls. 

It was this sublime, transcendental, 
supreme Truth of Divine Mother-hood that 
the Holy Mother Sarada Devi tried to mani¬ 
fest in every small act of her life, unobstru- 
sively, spontaneously, behind the veil of 
unparalleled, we may say, superhuman 
modesty. The pure love of her great Heart 
is now in flow tide. And her divine assurance, 
“Always remember, my child, that you have 
a Mother” has begun to reverberate even in 
the distant corners of the world. Glory unto 
the Mother! 


This is the first lesson to learn; be determined not to curse anything outside, 
not to lay blame upon anyone outside; but be a man. stand up, lay the 
blame on yourself. You will find that is always true. 

—Swami Vivekananda 




Swami Vivekananda and The Imitation of Christ 

PRAVRAJIKA BRAHMAPRANA 

I 

(Continued from the previous issue) 


Not only was Swami Vivekananda captiva¬ 
ted by Thomas a Kempis’s expression of 
dasya bhakti in The Imitation of Christ, but 
the “reader’s heart,” he wrote; 

will be profoundly stirred by the author’s 
thoughts of burning renunciation, marvel¬ 
lous surrender, and deep sense of depen¬ 
dence on the will of God.i 

It may well be said that of all books. The 
Imitation of Christ had one of the most pro¬ 
found influences on the life of Swami 
Vivekananda. The influence of that book, 
carried with him throughout India—read 
and reread, studied, memorized, and medita¬ 
ted upon—<leepened • the Swami’s own devo¬ 
tion to Christ, giving him an unalloyed 
knowledge, a magazine of power that made 
his teachings explode like bombs on the 
Christian world. “Do you believe what 
Christ says,” Vivekananda once asked his 
Western audience: 

‘Sell all that thou hast and give to the 
poor ?’ Practical equality there; no trying 
to torture the texts, but taking the truth 
as it is.2 

“I have heard it said,” the Swami relent¬ 
lessly continued: 

that that was preached only to the handful 
of Jews who listened to Jesus. The same 
argument will apply to other things also. 
Do not torture texts; dare to face the 
truth as it is. Even if we cannot reach to 
it, let us confess our weakness, but let us 
not destroy the ideal. ...There it is—‘Sell 

!• The Complete Works, Vol. Vlll, p. 160. 

2l* The Complete Works. Vol. 1, p. 429. 


all that thou hast and give to the poor 
and follow me.’ Thus trampling on every 
privilege and everylhing in us that works 
for privilege, let us work for that know¬ 
ledge which will bring the feeling of 
sameness towards all mankind.^ 

If The Imitation of Christ could inspire 
Swami Vivekananda with devotion and fire 
him with renunciation, so also it reiterated 
the message of his Master—to bypass the 
intellect and go deep within. Though Thomas 
a Kempis was himself recognized by the 
Swami as “a genius,” it was a Kempis’s 
yearning for God that marked that genius. 
“My son,” a Kempis wrote, "let not the 
sayings of men move thce....”-^ 

I am He that teacheth man knowledge ; 
and I bestow on little children a clearer 
understanding than can be taught by man. 
...I teach without noise of word.s, without 
confusion of opinions, without ambition 
of honour, without the scuffling of argu- 
ments.5 

The theme of “head versus heart,” so aptly 
expressed in The Imitation of Christ, was a 
message Swami Vivekananda also preached 
to his monks and to the world. He would 
tell his young monastic disciples; 

One man contains within him the whole 
universe. One paiticle of matter has all 
the energy of the universe at its back. In 
a conflict between the heart and the brain, 
follow your heart.'* 

3* Loc. cit. 

4* The Imitation of Christ, 111: 43. 1. 

B. Op. cit.. HI: 43. 2-3. 

'>• The Life of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. II, 
pp. 419-20. 
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Again, in his lecture on “Practical Vedanta 
I,” Bwamiji enjoined his audience, “It is 
through the heart that the Lord is seen, 
and not through the intellect.” 

The intellect is only the street-cleaner, 
cleansing the path for us, a secondary 
worker, the policeman.... He is only to 
stop disturbances, to check wrong-doing, 
and that is all the work required of the 
intellect.... Do you feel?—that is the 
question. If you do, you will see the Lord. 
It is the feeling that you have today that 
will be intensified, deified, raised to the^ 
highest platform, until it feels everything, 
the oneness in everything, till it feels God 
in itself and in others...."^ 

The Swami added, “Those of you who 
have read Thomas a Kempis know how in 
every page he insists on this....”8 

Passages from The Imitation of Christ 
express a deep sense of self-surrender, 
heavily' punctuated with spiritual insight. 
Intense desire for God, coupled with self- 
introspection was another work of Thomas 
a Kempis’s genius. “Through levity of 
heart,” a Kempis wrote: 

and small care for our failings, we become 
insensible of the real sorrows of our souls ; 
and so oftentimes we vainly laugh, when 
we have just cause to weep.s 

The Imitation of Christ presents Thomas 
a Kempis as a master psychologist, borne of 
deep meditation: 

A man is hindered and distracted, in pro¬ 
portion as he draweth external matters 
unto himself. (11:1.7.) The more a man 
is united within himself, and becoraeth 
inwardly simple and pure, so much the 
more and higher things doth he understand 

7* J'hc Complete Works, Vol. II, p. 306. 

8. Ibid, p. 307. 

8* The Imitation of Christ, I: 21. 2. 


without labour; for that he receiveth 
intellectual light frera above.w 

Like a Kempis, Swamiji’s teachings revea¬ 
led his keen powers, of introspection. “Self- 
restraint js a manifestation of greater power 
than all outgoing action.” Swamiji explained 
in a lecture that parallels the above-passage: 

All outgoing energy following a selfish 
motive is frittered away; it will not cause 
power to return to you; but if restrained, 
it will result in development of power. 
This self-control will tend to produce a 
mighty will, a character which tends to 
make a Christ or a Buddha.n 

Many times, in simple, aphoristic language 
like a Kempis, Swamiji could bring religion 
home to even a child by explaining reasons 
behind rituals, meanings within myths, and 
revelations eftecting philosophies. 

Despite Swamiji’s devotion to Thomas a 
Kempis, he accepted only those writings 
verified by his own knowledge of God. Once 
an Indian visitor, having heard of the 
Swami’s deep regard for The Imitation of 
Christ, felt assured in stating that “spiritual 
progress was impossible unless one thought 
of oneself as the lowest of the low.” Swamiji 
in his characteristic way, responded; 

Why should we think ourselves low, and 
reproach ourselves ? Where is darkness 
for us! We are verily the sons of Light! 
We live and move and have our being in 
the Light which lighteth the whole uni¬ 
verse ! 

Though Swamiji was the first to critique 
what he considered a false humility, he 
praised the spirit of humility that he saw in 
The Imitation of Christ. A Kempis wrote: 


10- Ibid, II: 1. 7.; I: 2. 3. 
ri- The Complete Works, Vol. I, p. 33. 
t2. The Life of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. II. 
p. 231. 
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He is truly great, that is little in himself, 
and that maketh no account of any height 
of honour.13 

Indeed, it was this kind of humility that 
Swamiji unconsciously exemplified. Once the 
Swami was holding forth at the palace of 
Raja Dhyan Singh, before a gathering of 
two hundred residents of Lahore. He was 
praising someone at length, when a member 
of the gathering objected: “But Swamiji, 
that gentleman has no respect for you!” 
The Swami at once replied, “Is it necessary 
to respect me in order to become a good 
man ?” The man was immediately silenced.^"* 

Swamiji’s humility was paramount. Many 
distinguished guests used to come to Belur 
Math. Among them was the Buddhist 
missionary Anagarika Dharmapala, who first 
stopped at the monastery to request Swamiji 
to accompany him to the old cottage on the 
recently-purchased Math grounds, where 
Mrs. Ole Bull was staying. “It was raining 
in torrents,” we read in The Life of Swami 
Vivekananda: 

After waiting for an hour the Swami and 
Dharmapala, with a few others, decided 
to start. Their way lay across very uneven 
and muddy ground, particularly in the 
compound of the new Math, which was 
being levelled. Drenched with rain, his 
feet slipping in the mud, the Swami enjoyed 
himself like a boy, shouting with laughter 
and merriment. Dharmapala was the only 
one who was not bare-footed. At one place 
his foot sank so deep in the mud that he 
could not extricate himself. The Swami, 
seeing his plight, lent his shoulder for 
support and, putting his arm round the 
visitor’s waist, helped him out. Both 
laughing, walked linked together the rest 
of the way. 

13, The Imitation of Christ, I: 3. 6. 

14. The Life of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. II, 
. 288. 


On reaching the cottage, all went to wash 
their feet. When the Swami saw Dharma¬ 
pala take a pitcher of water for that pur¬ 
pose, he seized it from him, saying, “You 
are my guest, and I must have the privilege 
of serving you!’’....All those who witnes¬ 
sed the scene were amazed at the Swami’s 
humility.15 

One of Swami Vivekananda’s favourite 
passages from The Imitation of Christ was: 

We have taken up the Cross, Thou hast 
laid it upon us and grant us strength that 
we bear it unto death.’® 

This passage perhaps best sums up 
Swamiji’s own brand of humility—the 
strength with which he bore all trials and 
tribulations. In a broader sense, it also fore¬ 
tells the nature of his own life’s mission—a 
divine mission that brought suffering and 
drew strength. 

Swami Vivekananda was born on earth 
to accomplish great things—to establish a 
new Order of monasticism, awaken the cons¬ 
ciousness of his sleeping motherland, revita¬ 
lize and broaden Hinduism, and to spread 
the message of Vedanta to the world—which 
he did tirelessly through lectures, classes, 
writings, interviews, and a prolific corres¬ 
pondence. 

As the foremost disciple of Sri Rama- 
krishna. Swami Vivekananda was both the 
leader of his master’s modern monasticism, 
as well as Sri Ramakrishna’s messenger to 
the world. Swami Brahmananda once des¬ 
cribed the sacrificing nature of his beloved 
brother-disciple. “Ah!” Maharaj remarked 
to a young monk: 

Swamiji gave his heart’s blood to build 
this monastery so that you young men 
might have the opportunity to devote your 

i'5. Ibid, p. 322. 

le. The Compute Works, Vol. VT, p. 207. 
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lives to God and practice spiritual discip* 
plines. In fact, in his effort to make your 
life easier he over-exerted himself and 
shortened his own life. What intense love 
he had toward all mankind! 

Swami Brahmananda continued: 

Sri Ramakrishna was revealed to the 
world at large through Swamiji. Know 
that their words and teachings are not 

different.iT 

Faihe was another Cross the Swami 
patiently bore. In a letter written to Mrs. 
George Hale, on August 23, 1894, he con¬ 
fessed : 

In India 1 have become horribly public— 
crowds will follow me and lake my life 
out....Every ounce of fame can only be 
bought at the cost of a pound of peace 
and holiness. ...Why Mother, I confess to 
you: no man can live in an atmosphere 
of public life, even in religion, without 
the devil of competition now and then 
thrusting his head into the serenity of his 
heart. Those who are trained to preach 
a doctrine never feel it, for they never 
knew reli}>ionA^ 

This was the Cross of Vivekananda, the 
World Teacher, who was once the young, 
wandering sannyasin with only the Gita and 
The Imitation of Christ as his possessions. 
Swamiji’s longing for a return to those days, 
was expressed in the next paragraph of the 
same letter, “I have such a beautiful edition 
of Thomaf! a Kempis,” he wrote. 

How I love that old monk. He caught a 
wonderful glimpse of “behind the veil”— 
few ever got such. My. that is religion. 
No humbug of the world. No shilly¬ 
shallying, tall talk, conjecture—I presume, 

n. Prabhavananda, Swami The Eternc] Com¬ 
panion (Hollywood: Vedanta Press, 1970), p. 182. 

18 . Prahuddha Bharaia, \9S0 (Calcaita.: Advaita 
Ashrama, 1980), pp, 69-70. 


I believe, I think. How I would like to 
go out of this piece of painted humbug 
they call the beautiful world with Thomas 
a Kempis—beyond, beyond, which can 
only be felt, never expressed.i» 

But Swami Vivekananda was not to leave 
this world until he bore his Cross to its final 
destination. This sacrifice reveals the gran¬ 
deur of his compassion along with his 
breathtaking compassion for mankind. 

Swamiji risked broken health to endure a 
crushing schedule—^“cyclonic” lecture tours^ 
demanding correspondence, pressures of 
administrative work in East and West, and 
the irregularity of food and sleep this life¬ 
style imposed. The Swami endured American 
racial discrimination and slanderous Chris¬ 
tian missionaries. He came home to homage 
and ovations to find himself outcaste by 
orthodoxy—the target of jealous Hindus and 
American Mission vilifiers. Only a World 
Teacher who knew that he was born to 
give his message to the world could bear 
such a Cross, when silently he lived in the 
“memories of long nights with Sri Rama¬ 
krishna under the Dakshineswar Banyan.”2o 
“And I have been told,” the Swami further 
promised in a letter to Sister Christine, 

by one, who has been the personal God 
to me, that I am to come once more yet .21 

Perhaps the greatest test of Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s humility and strength was his 
acceptance of those who betrayed him. It 
is this aspect of the Swami’s life that touches 
so dramatically near to Christ’s. In Swamiji’s 
correspondence, we cannot help but feel 
the impact of this Hid of the Cross. 

The first defector was Leon Landsburg. 
Sv/ami Kripananda, on whom Swamiji had 

- Loc cit. 

20 . 12 April 1900, VSSC archives. 

21* Prahuddha Bharata, 1977 (Letter of 29 
August 1898), p. 397. * 
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bestowed sannyas at Thousand Island Park. 
Landsburg’s paranoia first soured their 
relationship. Later, it was severed by the 
tormented Landsburg’s published diatribe— 
all in the namp of Vedanta—^against 
Americans in general, Theosophists, and 
spiritualists in particular—a grave transgres¬ 
sion that could only be corrected by the 
Swami’s outward indifference towards his 
beloved disciple. In early August 1896, after 
a long and heated correspondence with Mrs. 
Ole Bull, whom he considered his only 
remaining friend, Landsburg lost not only 
her respect, but her friendship. It was at 
this time, when Swamiji was in Switzerland, 
that he heard, as it were, his disciple’s cry 
of anguish and immediately sent him his 
blessings by mail. In a letter to J. J. Good¬ 
win, written on August 8, 1896, Swamiji 
divulged the lofty plane from which he 
observed Landsburg—a state that fashioned 
his forgiving heart, unfettered by the world’s 
petty quarrels. “It is in the nature of things 
that many should fall,*’ Swamiji wrote: 

that troubles should come, that tremen¬ 
dous difficulties should arise, that selfishness 
and all other devils in the human heart 
should struggle hard when they are about 
to be driven out by the fire of spirituality. 
The road tio God is the roughest and 
steepest in the universe. It is a wonder 
that so many succeed, no wonder that so 
many fall. Character has to be established 
through a thousand stumbles.^ 

Two years later Miss Henrietta Muller, 
one of the Swami’s “gifts of England to 
India’’ defected by making a formal news¬ 
paper declaration on December 25, 1898, in 
the Indian Social Reformer. “To our 
Christian brethren,” the Reformer gloated: 

we beg to offer a Christmas present in the 
shape of the news, which we have just 
received from the most authentic source, 

22 * The Complete Works, Vol. VIII, p. 383. 


that Miss Muller has completely severed 
her connection with Swami Vivekananda’s 
'movement to spread Hinduism, and that 
- she has returned to her Christian faith....^3 
Again, Swamiji’s Christlike forgiveness was 
evident in a 20 June 1900 letter to Sister 
Christine, he confided: 

Did you hear of my friend Miss Muller ? 
Well, she left me in India, and, they say. 
tried to injure me in England. This 
morning I got a letter from her that she 
is corning to the States, and wants to see 
me badly! Her defection was a great 
blow to me, as I loved her so much, and 
she was a great helper and worker....She 
wants to come by the end of June. I, of 
course, want her to come carlier.24 

Two years later, less than three weeks 
before his own passing, Swamiji reported 
the defection of his sannyasin disciple Marie 
Louise. In a 14 June 1902 letter to Mrs. 
Ole Bull: 

I wanted to write many things, but the 
flesh is weak. Marie Louise has become 
a devotee of Sri Caitanya and I hear that 
several wealthy men have taken her up. 
...She had a desire for money, so may the 
Lord give her much money.^s 
What is the relevance of a Landsburg, a 
Muller or a Marie Louise to us ? What is 
it that makes their betrayals touch our hearts 
nearly a hundred years later 7 In Viveka¬ 
nanda’s divine play, all those who met and 
served him enacted not only their own 
human roles, but a more universal drama 
for future generations to observe and profit 
by. 

In a sense, Swamiji’s greatest friends and 
disciples arc our higher ideals and aspira¬ 
tions. But just as we share in their glory, 

23 . The Life of Swami Vivekunanda. Vol. IT, 
p. 414. 

Prahuddha Bharata (1978), p. 71, 

The Complete Works (Bengali F.tlition), 
Vol. V, p. 180. 
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SO also Swamiji’s wayward disciples were 
no less instractive. Their personalities— 
even today—are uncanny reminders of our 
own tendencies to darkness, delusion, and 
doubt. Landsburg, Muller. Marie Louise 
and others, by living out their own karmas, 
have, in a sense, liberated us from their 
errors. They are our tragic examples. 

As these disciples enacted their roles of 
betrayal and slander against Vivekananda, 
we can then unearth the Swami’s response 
and our own example to live by. 

Perhaps the most heartrending defection 
was that of Mr. E. T. Sturdy. In the fall of 
1899, we read in The Life of Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda : 

The emotional shock of an unexpected 
encounter with Swami Kripananda, who 
earlier had betrayed him. together with a 
bitter letter of recrimination and dissension 
he had received around this time from 
Mr. Sturdy.^jould not have left [ Swamiji’s ] 
highly sensitive body unaffected.^e 

How ironic that a Kempis’s chapter 
“Against the Tongue of Slanderers” would 
have been a forecast and forewarning. 
Undoubtedly Swami Vivekananda was to 
draw on this passage again and again: 

He that neither coveteth to please men, 
nor feareth to displease them, shall enjoy 
much peace. 

If thou dost walk inwardly, thou wilt not 
much weigh fleeting words outwardly.^?? 

It seems that these passages of a Kempis 
were guiding his pen, when Swamiji respon¬ 
ded to his beloved disciple Sturdy on 
September 14, 1899. “I am so.ry we could 
not come up to your ideal,” he wrote. 

But my experience of life is we so rarely 
find a person who comes up to that. Then 

2®- The Life of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. II, 
p. 490. 

27. The Imitation of Christ, III: 28. 2. 


again it is almost impossible for anyone 
to keep steady on the plane we assign to 
him in the ideal. We are so human, and 
liable to change for good or worse. At 
the same time, like tjie earth’s rotating, 
we are always leaving the changes in us 
out of [our] calculation, and attribute it 
all to external ideals. 

Swami Vivekananda inadvertently revealed 
the irony, of his betrayal. For was it not 
his Christ-like compassion that had contri¬ 
buted to his ill health that disillusioned his 
defectors? He continued his letter: 

Mrs. Jonson [another English Vedanta 
member] is of the opinion that no spiri¬ 
tual person ought to be ill. It also seems 
to her that my smoking is sinful & c., & c. 
That was Miss Muller’s reason for leaving 
me, my illness. They may be perfectly 
right, for aught I know, and you too, but 
I am what I am. In India, the same 
defects, plus eating with Europeans, have 
been taken exception to by many. I was 
driven out of a private temple by the 
owners for eating with Europeans. I wish 
I were malleable enough to be moulded 
into whatever one desired, but unfor¬ 
tunately I never saw a man who could 
satisfy everyone. Nor can anyone who 
has to go to different places possibly 
satisfy all. 

Swamiji continued; 

When 1 first came to America, they ill- 
treated me if I had not trousers on. Next 
1 was forced to wear cuffs and collars, else 
they would not touch me... They thought 
me awfully funny if I did not eat what 
they offered....! can understand well how 
differences of opinion, tastes and ideals 
should naturally arise in the course of 
years, but how so much hatred and dislike 
may slowly, and without any warning 
expression, gather round little, trifling 
personal peculiarities, 1 cannot understand. 
No matter what the occasion. Swamiji 
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never failed to enlighten the ignorant. 
Sturdy’s disillusionment was no‘exception: 
I so long thought [ Swamiji wrote ] it was 
only the fault of enslaved races like mine, 
but that manlier> races like yours should 
also have it, and suddenly bring it to light 
without any previous warning, makes me 
sad. 

He continued: 

Of course, it is ray Karma, and 1 am glad 
that it is so. For, though it smarts for 
the time, it is another great experience of 
life, which will be useful, either in this or 
in the next. 

If you....repent of the help you gave to 
my work, only give me time—I will try 
my best to pay it back. As for me, I am 
always in the midst of ebbs and flows. 
I knew it always and preached always that 
every bit of pleasure will bring its quota 
of pain, if net with compound interest. 
I have a good deal of love given to me 
by the world; I deserve a good deal of 
hatred therefore.,.. 

Swamiji’s forgiveness was to become one 
of his most eloquent messages to the Chris¬ 
tian world, empowered by a loving kindness 
that untied all the knots and twists of 


Sturdy’s doubting heart and led him to the 
admission years later: “I made a terrible 
mistake.”2« But Vivekananda was never to 
hear this, for he had long since left this 
world. 

Fortunately, however, Sturdy saved his 
guru’s private letter, which has since become 
a treasure for all to share. It is part of 
Swamiji’s spiritual legacy as a World 
Teacher, and bears the unmistakable stamp 
of another time, another country, and another 
World Teacher’s unfathomable forgiveness. 
“As for me.” Swami Vivekananda wrote: 

1 stick to my nature and principle—once 
a friend, always a friend—also the true 
Indian principle of looking subjectively for 
the cause of the objective. 

1 am sure that the fault is mine, and mine 
only, for every wave of dislike and hatred 
that I gel. It could not be otherwise. 
Thinking of you...for this calling once 
more to the internal, 

1 remain as ever with love and blessings, 

Vivekananda. 


23- Unpublished conversations of Swami 
Prabhavananda, Vedanta Society of Southern 
"alifornia, Santa Barbara. 




The purer the mind, the easier it is to control... Per feet morality is the all- 
.in-all of complete control over the mind. The man who is perfectly moral 
has nothing more to do, he is free. 


—Swami Vivekananda 
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Literature has value, not only in terms of its expressing beauty and truth, 
but also in terms of the good and the blissful. The author of this insightful 
article is Reader in the Department of English at Osmania University, 
Hyderabad. 


A value system is generally a set of values 
related to a vspecific aspect of society. They 
may be monetary, religious, moral, ethical, 
cultural, aesthetic and the like. There are 
two sets of values to which humanistic 
studies are applied in the educational institu¬ 
tions : aesthetic values, and moral and ethical 
values. 

Aesthetic values are concerned with the 
quality of works of art, musical composi¬ 
tions, writing, cinema and of performances 
within the arts. Moral and ethical values as 
extracted from works of art might be called 
‘applied humanities’. Such works as painting, 
sculpture, music, dances, plays, novels, 
poems and films are studied for what they 
reveal of the human enterprise, attitudes 
about love, pleasure, war and peace, right 
and wrong and so forth. 

Throughout history, artists, novelists, 
composers, dramatists, poets and film-makers 
have used their art forms to express moral 
conflict. The arts have been a seedbed for 
painting and growing human values in 
succes.sive generations of human beings. 
They also provide seedlings of change in 
social and cultural values, and reflect the 
disintegration of values too. 

In his mural, Guernica, Pablo Picasso 
depicted the horrors of war following the 
first saturation bombing of the entire town 
of Guernica, Spain, by German planes under 
the General Fransisco Franco on April 26, 
1937. The effect of war on human beings 


has been a popular theme in literature from 
Euripedes’ The Trojan Woman, through Leo 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace to Stephen Crane’s 
Red Badge of Courage and Margaret 
Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind. 

Contemporary American values arc 
depicted in art through the giant Campbell’s 
soup cans and Brillo boxes of Andy Warhal, 
the comic strip paintings of Roy Lichtenstein, 
and the various Pop art and anti-art move¬ 
ments. The visual arts reflect the values of 
a society and culture through its activities 
and images. They also reflect the breakdown 
of value systems through what Erich Kahler 
calls “the disintegration of form”. 

Conflicts between individuals with oppos¬ 
ing value orientations provide the basis of 
much of our literature. They are fought in 
the living room of Edith Wharton, in the 
New England settings of Nathaniel Haw¬ 
thorne, and Eugene O’Neill and the various 
European hillsides and towns of Hemingway. 
The constancy of conflict between two 
generations within the same family are 
exemplified in William Shakespeare’s Romeo 
and Juliet and John Steinbeck’s East of 
Eden. 

How do these value conflicts arise ? The 
ancient Greeks believed that there are three 
eternal or universal truths, or what they 
called ‘eternal verities’: truth, beauty and 
goodness. The conflicts arise because of the 
diverse nature of human needs, which are 
not the same as human values. They are 
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nonetheless intricately interrelated. Milton 
Rokeach in Ttw Nature of Human Values 
suggests that values are the representations 
of human (individual), societal and institu* 
tional needs. They result from both socio¬ 
logical and psychological forces acting upon 
the individual. 

It is sometimes argued that value educa¬ 
tion programmes can be integrated with the 
existing subjects like social studies, litera¬ 
ture, history, philosophy etc. For students 
of lieterature in particular, great literature 
raises certain fundamental social and moral 
problems like the inner conflict of Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Raskolnikov or the social injustices 
raised by Dickens, Balzac and Gaskell. 
Teachers concerned with great literature 
cannot avoid discussing the motives, inten¬ 
tions and conflicts of characters with their 
students and thereby raising issues of contro¬ 
versial and ethical nature. 

It is in this context one has to carefully 
examine the role of study of literature vis- 
a-vis value instruction. To regard the study 
of literature merely as a means of raising 
moral, ethical que^tions would surely be to 
debase both literature and morality. Fiction, 
drama and poetry are real for their intrinsic 
value as literary works, for their richness 
and language, their structure and perhaps the 
reflection of the author’s personality or social 
consciousness. Literature surely should not 
be used purely instrumentally as a means to 
some other end. Similarly, tf values are to 
be taught as part of a student’s education, 
then some deliberate attention must be paid 
to the nature of values with their own pecu¬ 
liar concepts, methodology and evaluation 
criteria.. 

Moreover, the issue between literature and 
morality has been debated from time to 
time with sufficient zeal. One extreme view 
is that literature is primarily a moral or 
propagandist force. A work of literature 
ought to embody as numerous collection 


of moral ideas as it possibly can. A modern 
variation of this view in literature is but a 
rendering of the class struggle and has value 
only if it is vigorously proletarian. As the 
Soviet writer, Kusinov points out, “The idea 
of a work is false if it is false from the stand¬ 
point of consciousness of the given class; 
it is true if it corresponds to that class’ 
veritable consciousness: it is not false if 
the author is deeply convinced of its truth.” 
At the other extreme, there are critics who 
argue that literature should have no overt 
or covert propagandist purpose, secular, poli¬ 
tical or religious. Art is for Art’s sake alone, 
and beauty should be the sole criterion for 
judging art of literature. Therefore, morality 
and literature, according to them, should 
not be linked together. 

At the same time, it is argued by some 
that morality and literature are not to be 
divorced in the way in which some of the 
aesthetes sought to divorce them. A work 
of literature need not be moral in the sense 
in which a pulpit sermon or tale is moral. 
Morality grows out of the work of art itself, 
rather than its being superimposed. Litera¬ 
ture is criticism of life, in the sense that 
moral conflicts are presented in terms of 
reality ‘freed from the seeming idiosyncracies 
of chance’. For example, we know that 
Macbeth is a murderer and remains so till 
the end. We also know the moral of his 
crime ; Wages of sin is death. But Macbeth 
the murderer is also a human being and the 
tragedy is that a man cast in so heroic a 
mould should nevertheless commit so sordid 
a crime as the murder of his defenceless 
guest and kinsman and king, and thereby 
destroy himself completely. Shakespeare 
does not admire Macbeth as a Magistrate 
does, but presents the case with its hallowed 
intensity and fervour, with sympathy and 
sincerity for misguided human beings. 

It is in this light that one has to consider 
the import of mimetic theories. The ‘imita- 
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lion’ as Aristotle conceived it, was represen¬ 
tation of life. It was selective and purposive 
and great poetry was somehow more real 
than life, presenting to the reader a higher 
realism—a realism charged with significance. 
Tragic poets like Aeschylus and Sophocles 
portrayed the passions of pity and terror in 
order to effect a purification, a purgation, 
a kind of transcendence of emotions or what 
may be called in technical terms, catharsis. 
Poetry was thus essentially a moral force 
and great works of literature presented 
these versions of reality in aesthetic form 
and linguistic structure. 

We may consider in this context, Shakes¬ 
peare’s Hamlet which appeals to our aesthetic 
sense. It acquires aesthetic value in its treat¬ 
ment of the theme. The play is a study of 
an individual’s character at a critical point 
of his life, a study of the spiritual crisis in 
Hamlet’s life. It is a crisis that brings out 
the best and worst in him and makes him 
the most fascinating character created by a 
great artist. The play also poses certain 
problems of conduct, though they are not 
satisfactorily answered. The basic human 
ties are seen to go awry and are rent asunder. 
A brother murders his elder brother, a wife 
is guilty of adultery and incest, a lover insults 
the name and image of his love, friends 
dwindle into spies, a father thinks the worst 
of his son and daughter, a son submits his 
mother to the rigors of an inquisition. The 
play thus offers the reader certain situations 
that inevitably awaken the moral being in 
him, compelling him to observe closely this 
clash of mighty opposites of evil and good. 
The play is not only true to our sense of 
reality and has beauty of fonn and organiza¬ 
tion. but is also a power that awakens our 
moral sense profoundly. 

Viewed from the aesthetic perspective, 
the value of a good poem is that its language 
extends, shapes and illumines our experience. 
The cynicism of the Duke in ‘My Last 


Duchess’ or the visionary rapture of I>ylan 
Thomas, become part of our own experience, 
because. of the artistry of their language. 
T. S, Eliot and his ‘Four Quartets’ compares 
a God to a river: 

< 

I do not know much about gods ; but I 

think that the river 

Is a strong brown god—sullen, untamed 

and intractable. 

The larger context of the poem deals with 
the speaker’s sense of the presence of divine 
power in the world. The poet makes his 
sense of that abstract power concrete by 
saying that he thinks of that power as a 
river—‘sullen, untamed and intractable’. The 
poet’s attitudes are caught so precisely and 
vividly that we are convinced of their rea¬ 
lity and they become part of our experience 
and knowledge. 

Moreover, any evaluation of the impor¬ 
tance and truth of poetry depends, by and 
large, on evaluating the experience we have 
with its language. For instance, we may 
consider for comparison two lines from 
Shakespeare’s plays. Hamlet’s observation 
when he considers himself surrounded by 
enemies, that “one may smile and smile and 
yet be a villain” has a particular kind of 
ambiguity. To Hamlet the observation 
applies to practically everybody ; to us it 
applies, according to our experience, to fewer 
people. But to all readers the observation 
seems immediately to be true. It is, how¬ 
ever, something we already know and is of 
no particular interest for the knowledge it 
imparts. We value it for the pacing and 
conciseness of language. In the larger con¬ 
text of the drama, it tells us much about 
Hamlet’s emotional state and idealism as it 
does about his ability to perceive the truth. 
As part of Hamlet, it has its place in the 
grand design of a great tragedy. By it.self, 
however, it lacks the greatness of the follow¬ 
ing quotation from King Lear: 
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When we are born, we cry that we are come 

To this great stage of fools— 

Lear’s observation is more complex than 
Hamlet’s. It is more densely metaphysical, 
more surprising, even audacious, and more 
comprehensive. It refers to more of man’s 
experience; its frame of reference is larger, 
grander and more spiritual. Even though 
its tone is elevated, its central image is drawn 
from common experience. It achieves a 
different order of truth than Hamlet's line 
achieves, and as a result more people could 
call it ‘great’. 

While we immediately recognize the truth 
of Hamlet’s line, we are not so quick to 
accept Lear’s metaphor. It may be that 
babies taken from the womb cry from pain 
of the cold air and the difficulties of learning 
to breathe, and it may be, as Freud suggests, 
that the baby taken from the womb senses a 
loss of security. But it is not literally true that 
babies cry because this is a great stage of 
fools. Lear speaks not just in metaphor but 
in madness, and our reflex is to keep a safe 
distance from such intensity of emotion. But 
the beauty of the line is amazing and haun¬ 
ting because its intensity is an essential part 
of its greatness. Its truth, being locked safely 
in metaphor, is not something we care to 
analyse as we could a rhetorical statement. 
It pushes beyond the boundaries of our 
conscious experience into the disorderly area 
of our unconscious fears* and there the 
language shapes an insight. We validate its 
truth from experience that wc are not cons¬ 
cious of having had. The greatness of the line 
is in its magnitude, in its intensity and power, 
but chiejly in the ease with which our 
imagination is engaged to give comprehen¬ 
sive form to the anxieties and despairing 
moments of all men. 

The truth of great poetry my be a personal 
and relative truth. But great poetry has 
other qualities as illustrated in Lear’s line. 
In the magnitude and intensity of Lear’s line 


we witness a great poetic imagination, 
create an artistic shape of enduring value, 
and see intense universal experience shaped 
into comprehensive form. 

Therefore, it is unwise to treat ae.sthetic 
and moral values as totally independent of 
one another. On the contrary, they are 
inextricably interrelated and reveal the per¬ 
sonality of the artist. As Charles Morgan 
aptly puls it, 

Man cannot begin to think less of art without 
at the same time, beginning to think, more or 
less, of religion, of love, of equality of possessions, 
of power, of all else by which his mind and 
.spirit arc engaged. 

In the words of Sri Aurobindo, 

Art is not only technique or form of beauty, 
not only the discovery or the expression ftf 
beauty—it is a self-expression of Consciousness 
under the condition of aesthetic vision and a 
perfect execution. Or, to put it otherwise, there 
arc not only aesthetic values, but life values, social 
values that enter into art...And there arc also 
gradations of consciou.sncss which make a diffe¬ 
rence, if not in the aesthetic value, or greatness 
of a work of art, yet in its content-value, Homer 
makes beauty out of men’s outward life and 
action, and stops there. Shakespeare rises one 
step and reveals to us a life-soul and life-forces 
and life-values to which Homer had no access. 
In Valmiki and Vyasa there is the constant pre¬ 
sence of great Idea-Forces and Ideals supporting 
life and its movements which were beyond the 
scope of Homer and Shakespeare....If wc take 
thc.se three elements as making the whole of Art, 
perfection and expressive form, discovery of 
beauty, revelation of the soul and essence of 
things and the powers of creative consciousness 
and Ananda of which they are the vehicles, then 
wc shall get perhaps a solution which includes 
the two sides of the controversy and reconciles 
their tlilTercncc. Art for Art’s sake certainly: 
Art as a perfect form and discovery' of beauty ; 
but also Art for soul'.s sake, the spirit’s sake, and 
the expression of all that the soul, the spirit wants 
to seize through the medium of beauty. 

In conclusion, we may say that a work of 
an is not only beautiful and true but al.so 
a vehicle of moral form of powerful import. 
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Therefore, literature has value, not only in 
terms of beauty and truth, but also in terms 
of the good and the blissful. In the final 
analysis, the truthful, the good, the blissful 
and the beautiful—in other words, Satyam, 


Sham and Sundaram —are seen to coalesce 
into a transcendental unity that we appre¬ 
hend at certain moments of illumination as 
Epiphanies, but cannot explain vividly in 
rational terms. 


THE INDIAN VISION OF GOD AS MOTHER 
(Continued from page 332) 


The nature of the EWvine Mother as Durgd, 
Kali. Sakti, or Devi, as realized by Sri 
Ramakrishna in our time (1836-1886) shines 
through his several expositions on the sub¬ 
ject found in The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. 
One of the songs of the poet-saint Ram- 
prasad which he loved to sing to devotees 
is the following (ibid., p. 106, published by 
Ramakrishna Math. Madras-4): 

Who is there who can understand what 

Mother Kali is ? 

Even the six darsanas (Indian Philosophical 
systems) are powerless to reveal Her. 

It is She, the scriptures say, that is the 

inner Self 

Of the yogi, who, in Self, discovers all his joy; 

She that, of Her own sweet will, inhabits 

every living thing. 


The macrocosm and microcosm rest in the 

Mother’s womb: 

Now do you see how vast it is ? In the 

mutadhara (sacral plexus) 
The yogi meditates on Her, and in the 

sahasrara (brain); 
Who but Siva has beheld Her as She really is ? 
Within the lotus wilderness She sports beside 
Her Mate, .the Swan (Siva, the Absolute) 

When man aspires to understand Her, 

Ramprasad must smile; 
To think of knowing Her, he says, is quite as 

laughable 

As to imagine one can swim across the 

boundless sea. 

But while my mind has understood, alas! my 

heart has not; 

Though but a dwarf, it still would strive to 
make a captive of the moon. 


(to be continued) 



Vivekananda’s Way to Russia* 

DR. ROSSOV VLADIMIR ANDREEVICH 


I am very glad to deliver this speech in the 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
in the Vivekananda Hall. 

I propose to tell you about the influence 
of Indian philosophy and culture, specially 
Vedanta Philosophy, on Russian scientists 
and Russian thought. This subject is little 
known to the Indian people. What can we 
do ? We all are growing under the rays of 
Indian wisdom as all living beings are war¬ 
med by the sun. But now I have not much 
time to touch upon this deep subject of 
Swami Vivekananda's influence. I keep this 
thought for my future speeches and my 
future book. East Recalled. Now I would 
like to tell you the history of Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda’s way to Russia. 

At the end of the nineteenth, and at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, while 
Swami Vivekananda was preaching in 
America and in India, as you know, at the 
same time another brilliant man—a military 
man—was living in Russia. His name was 
K. J. Popov. He was very educated and 
well-known in the world of intelligent people. 
He had a beautiful wife, who was a chemist 
by profession. She perished during her 
experimental laboratory work. Her husband, 
Mr. Popov, was shocked by grief. He tried 
to contact his wife’s soul. He wanted to meet 
her in the higher world. He travelled and 
tried to find the people who could help him 
hear his wife’s voice from the other world. 

* Short speech delivered at Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of culture, Calcutta on 16 March, 
1991. 


Mr. Popov travelled around Europe and 
visited many theosophical and spiritual 
centres. But he could not meet anywhere 
anybody who could help him in his difiScult 
situation. At last he reached Italy where he 
was told to visit India and Indian Yogis. 
He took a ticket, boarded a ship and started 
towards India. Mr. Popov arrived at Bombay 
port. At the same time Swami Vivekananda 
had returned from America. Their ways 
crossed. Mr. Popov talked to Swamiji and 
asked about his wife. How Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda replied we do not know. After this 
meeting, however, Mr. Popov was calm, and 
he was no more eageir to meet his wife. 
Thus, this meeting gave him some inspira¬ 
tion. He didn’t try further to reach the 
opposite bank of the river, the bank of death. 
And he dedicated his life for the service of 
mankind, which from then on he considered 
as service to God. Mr. Popov came back to 
Russia. He resumed his life at his native 
place, near Kiev, and began to translate the 
books of Swami Vivekananda. 

After sometime, in 1906, the first book 
of Swami Vivekananda was published in the 
Russian language. One after another appea¬ 
red other books, like Philosophy of Vedanta, 
Karma Yoga, Raja Yoga, Bhakti Yopa, and 
Jnana Yoga. After ten more years, in 1916, 
in the same place another army man—a 
doctor—came back from the war-field to his 
parents’ village, also near Kiev. His name 
was B L. Smirnov. Afterwards, he became 
a famous Academician, who translated into 

{Continued on page 351) 



Nation Pays Its Homage 


By conferring upon the late Rajiv Gandhi 
(Aug, 20, 1944—May 21, 1991) posthumously 
on 6lh July 1991 the highest civil award 
"Bharata Ratna\ the Nation acknowledged 
with heavy heart the selfless service rendered 
by its dutiful, noble son. The fiendish 
assassination on 21st May of the young, 
enthusiastic and visionary former Prime 
Minister has stunned India as well as the 
world. The country is still in the grip of 
shock-waves, and writhing under the gloom 
of sorrow. A promising life was cut short 
in its prime of youth, falling victim to a 
threatening climate of violence that has 
steadily overtaken the subcontinent. With 
one blow'the uncertainty loomed large over 
the destiny of 844 million people and their 
hopes shattered to smithereens. The country 
placed its faith in that youthful leader, 
invested its weight on those strong shoulders. 
Alas! In an overnight that robust body was 
blown to pieces and had to rest on the 
shoulders of pall bearers! 

A few years ago, in 1984, his Mother, 
Indira Gandhi, too, was felled by senseless 
extremists. India reeled under grief, noi 
knowing where to turn for solace and 
succour. As a reluctant politician Rajiv took 
up the mantle and tried to dispell the gloom 
of despair and despondency, steni the extre¬ 
mism, satisfy genuine and imaginary dis¬ 
content brewing in the hearts of some sec¬ 
tions of society. Many peace accords were 
signed during his period of leadership ; many 
sincere efforts were made by him to bring 
about global peace. The same person who 
strived, trotted over the globe for peace, 
became victim of the violence, ironically. 


For the last decade or so India has been 
undergoing a painful period of turmoil. 
Violence in its various ugly manifestations— 
brutal killings, bomb blasts, kidnappings, 
would no more strike us with surprise. The 
newspapers and the electronic media are full 
of such ghastly events. Killings have be¬ 
come an everyday affair, like theft and 
looting. None seems to take these things 
seriously. This savagery has not remained 
an exclusive prerogative of extremists, but 
the virus has spread deeper in our society. 
The recently concluded general elections 
were attended by an unprecedented wave of 
killings, rigging, booth-capturing, and inti¬ 
midation. These disturbing and dangerous 
trends threaten to eclipse all the healthy 
norms of democracy in the nation. Frequent 
orgies of communal rioting, notorious 
criminals fighting against free elections and 
coercing the voters, political parties employ¬ 
ing or even patronizing thugs with criminal 
records, impotency of state and central 
administration to curb mounting black 
money and widespread corruption have 
crumpled the fabric of national conscience. 
Thoughtful Indians have, not unnaturally, 
become disgruntled with the state of 
affairs. 

Of late, there is too much politics and less 
sincere administering in the country. Society 
has been vitiated by dirty politics. Throwing 
to the winds decent respect lor truth and 
honesty, many weakhearted opportunists are 
entering politics for the purpose of enjoying 
power and making quick money and are not 
above stooping to unscrupulous actions. It 
would be a prudent step that our people 
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should be educated and warned to beware 
how their trust is being betrayed. 

India has to bkime herself for this impasse. 
For ages, this sacred and peace-loving land 
of Buddha, Mahavira, Chailanya, Guru 
Nanak, Sri Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, and 
Mahatma Gandhi has given us example and 
precepts. The world has always looked with 
hope towards India for guidance. Today, 
we have become reduced in the eyes of the 
world. We must try to recover our feet and 
vision with vigour and self-confidence. 

India is essentially spiritual. Without 


spirituality we are lost. The time has come 
for us now to purge ourselves of all impuri¬ 
ties and violence. It is our prime duly now 
to purity our individual and national heart 
and mind. We must listen with renewed 
faith to ihe teaching of Vedanta, our national 
heritage, to the oneness of God and Man, 
which has all the while been teaching us to 
live for Bahujcuia hitdui ; hahujana si4khdya 
—for the good of many, and the welfare of 
many. Unless we do it, we leave to our 
posterity a bleak future and a nation vulner¬ 
able to further degradation. 


VIVEKANANDA'S WAY TO RUSSIA 
(Continued from page 349) 


Russian the epic Mahabharata. The young 
doctor came there to meet Mr. Popov, who 
gave him his translations of the works of 
Vivekananda to read. From this time 
Smirnov started his lessons in Sanskrit lang¬ 
uage. His daily routine was to wake up 
early in the morning to help his parents 
plough the land. But before that he spent 
twenty minutes everyday before sunrise 
studying and learning Sanskrit. He soon 
translated Nah and Damayanti in Russian. 
After a decade The Bhugavad Gita and the 
volumes of The Mahabharata appeared. In 
all there were more than ten volumes of 
translated works, literary and artistic. This 
is just a glimpse of history which 1 gathered 


from the letters of Academician Smirnov. 

1 want to draw your attention again to¬ 
wards the personality of Mr. Popov. We do 
not know his fate, he disappeared in 1919. 
Nothing of his archives or his notes have 
survived. Put his translations of the works 
of Swami Vivekananda are .still there. These 
books influenced deeply the cultural heritage 
of Russian literature and science, through 
L. N. Tolstoy, N. K. Roerich, V. 1- 
Vernadsky. and others. It was a result of 
a direct powerful impulse v>f the mission and 
vision of Swami Vivekananda. This is now 
iran.sferred to us generation alter generation. 
And these ideals are living today within us, 
in our hearts. 







Unpublished Letters 


From Josephine MucLvod to Miss Mead 
(Sister Lalita) 

c/o 269 Madison Avenue 

New York 

September 7, J9U2 

Hatfield House, 

Massena Springs, 

St. Lawrence Co., 

New York 

My dear Miss Mead, 

1 have waited to write you and your sisters 
till I could tell you the details and life of the 
last few weeks and hours of Swamiji. Now, 
I know indeed that the cablegram from 
Nivedita reading; “Grieve not, all victory 
and benediction’’ that she sent me is true. 
His death was indeed a triumph and all 
India has thrilled to it. 

Having his health reestablished for many 
weeks, strong and vigorous and meditating 
daily, with all his disciples and brother 
monks after a plunge in the Ganges at 4 a.m. 
by 4:30 they were all in the worship room 
in meditation daily. The last ten days especi¬ 
ally did he meditate much, saying a great 
“tapasya” was upon him, and he must pre¬ 
pare for death. Nivedita who returned from 
the Himalayas the Friday before his death 
said he came to her little house—17 Bose 
Para Lane, Baghbazaar, Calcutta on “Satur¬ 
day morning (June 28) at ^—^went over the 
whole house, explaining everything, examined 
everything, sat down on his own rug here, 
played with some Lucknow figures I had 
brought, expressed delight with the micros¬ 
cope and magic lanterns and camera and told 
me to bring him the microscope next day, 
asked me about what I planned—I said 


‘University Settlement work rather than a 
school,’ he said, ‘right,’ As he went I said, 
‘Swami, you must come back and bless the 
work,’ and he said, ‘1 am always blessing 
you.’ ” 

Sunday morning, June 29, “I went early 
to the Math, 8 or 8:30 and stayed till 5. 
...That day, I think 1 must have told you. 
He said a great Tapasya was coming over 
him. Had I not been there at near noon he 
would still have been in the chapel. He felt 
that death was drawing near, but I never 
dreamt of less than 3 or 4 years. 

On Wednesday the 2nd of July when 
Nivedita went to the Math he fanned her 
during her meal and washed her hands 
afterwards and when she remonstrated, he 
said, “Jesus washed the feet of his disciples! ’’ 
He blessed her ever so sweetly as she left. 
Taking her head in his hands. 

On July 4th, the day he died, besides 
meditating 3 hours in the morning, teaching 
the Vedas and Sanskrit grammar during 
several hours in the afternoon. “He walked 
two miles with one of the monks, talking 
all the time about the rise and fall of nations 
from Babylon and Egypt downwards. On his 
return he spoke again of how well he had been 
feeling all through the day, and free, and 
after evening meditation, he lay down in his 
own room with one of the young disciples to 
fan him and after an hour the brahmacharin, 
thinking him to be sleeping, saw his hands 
tremble a little and he gave out a deep breath 
and he did not breathe at all for a minute or 
so. Then another deep breath and his head 
rolled off the pillow and all was still. The 
man thought this unusual and called for help. 
All came to find Swami lying flat on his 
back. His eyes fixed on the centre of his 
eyebrows. His face all radiant with a divine 
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calm, the beauty of which can never be 
fathomed, nor the like of which has one 
ever seen before. Everyone could well see 
he was in samudhi and thought he would 
rise again. They tried all the means, but he 
never spoke again. 

The body was cremated the day after, in 
the afternoon, on our own grounds. The 
samadhi happened at 9:10 in the evening 
of July 4th. 

I have told you all about how the words 
of Sri Ramakrishna have been fulfilled—^that 
the moment he would know himself he would 
free himself of his mortal coil! , 

Swami Turiyananda has arrived—two 
days ago—you can imagine his disappoint¬ 
ment. Yes, the raison d’etre of life is gone, 
except for the keeping up of his work. But 
where is the power to come to us to do so ? 
Perhaps he will send and guide and protect! 

With blessings and prayers that you might 
be given the light and the strength in this 
crisis. Yours sincerely, Saradananda.” 

I have thought it wiser to quote the very 
words of Swami Saradananda. It is Sarada¬ 
nanda that Ramakrishna always coupled 
with Swamiji. Swamiji being the cup, 
Saradananda the saucer, the cup and saucer. 

Swamiji loved you—you three sisters— 
with such tenderness. “You were the women 
of which America could be proud—^the silent 
courageous worker—fearless and self-reliant 
—and so pure”, and “the married one nursed 
me with such kindness. You will never 
guess.” And then your way of leagueing 
together to give him a dollar a month of 
your hard earned money. It was that prac¬ 


tical intelligent use of life that he saw epito¬ 
mized in you all! He said to me once, “I 
can never love the rich and happy but it is 
the hard working American girl that I love— 
that my heart yearns to help. The rich, no, 
they are not for me”, and 1 always knew he 
thought of you in those moments. 

Dear Miss Mead—while he lived you 
served him and now he is dead. My heart 
turns to you with an inexpressible tender¬ 
ness. I do not know which way my life will 
turn. I believe one can only do well what 
one loves to do. So I will wait till this first 
anguish is over before I try to make a future. 
When you are free—^if you ever are- I would 
willingly help you to go to India if you care 
to give yourself to his country. There are 
only two or three people whom I would 
ever help to go there. Their burdens are so 
heavy. I would not add to them by sending 
anygne to them who would ever criticize 
anything they do. Poverty with us is riches 
to them—one meal a day—comfort—but if 
one could love them with the love that 
brings hope and faith and strength then I 
should say go and I will help to send you 
there. 

Will you kindly let me know what you 
have of Swamiji’s lectures in California and 
can you have them typewritten and send 
them .to me ? 1 will pay for them. And 
would you write me an account of his stay 
with you—any simple thing he said or did ? 
I am here for my health and am somewhat 
belter. Write me at New York City and 
always believe in the sincerity of one who 
loves him. 

J. MacLeod 
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DR. SATISH K. KAPOOR 

VIVEKANANDA—The Prophet of Human Emancipation (A study on the 
social philosophy of Swami Vivekananda) By Santwana Dasgupta, 1991 ; 
fV2A(R) 16/4, Phase IV (B) Golf Green, Calcutta-AS. Pp xii plus 493, Rs, 150. 


India in the nineteenth century presented a 
disconsolate picture of itself. It appeared 
like a mummy of a civilisation which once 
was rich in all aspects of human activity. 
Chains of political slavery were rivetted 
round the necks of Indians. Exploitative 
groups were rampant. Possessed of a 
demonomania for Western culture, the people 
had lost contact with their valuable heritage. 
The educated sections took pride in deriding 
Vedanta’s world-view, the concepts of ritam 
and satyam (the right .and true), and the 
spiritual approach to social reform. Reli¬ 
gion and science seemed as incompatible as 
‘peace and progress’, ‘polytheism and mono¬ 
theism’. or ‘theism and atheism’. All this 
posed a challenge to the human spirit, and 
generated a renaissance which culminated in 
the gospel of Swami Vivekananda. The 
rational outlook of Raja Ram Mohun, the 
militant zeal of Swami Dayananda, the 
esoteric approach of theosophists, the uni- 
versalism of Sri Ramakrishna—these and 
many other traits and strands of thought 
were amicably blended in the ‘Cyclonic 
Monk’ who has been aptly described as the 
Prophet of Human Emancipation by 
Santwana Dasgupta. 

Works of devotees are often tainted with 
hyperbole, mythopoeia and unsustainable 
statements. Bui the book under review does 
not contain any of these flaws. Santwana 
Dasgupta applies her ratiocinative faculty, 
the best possible manner, to make an 
objective study of Swami Vivekananda's 
social philosophy, and proves that it is an 


anodyne for ailing humanity. Other models 
of social change—^Marxian, Freudin, Webe¬ 
rian or Sorokinian—touch upon the fringes, 
and fail to bring about needed root-and- 
branch-reform. But the ideas put forth by 
Swami Vivekananda can transform society 
by improving the quality of individuals. 

Although the book does not claim to be 
‘the last word’ on the subject, it is a com¬ 
prehensive study of Swami Vivekananda’s 
social, political, economic, historical and 
cultural ideas. Divided neatly into eight 
parts. Part I provides an overview of the 
Indian renaissance of the nineteenth century, 
role of early reformers like Ram Mohun, 
the making of Swami Vivekananda and his 
interpretation of man, religion, and the evils 
of society, Vedantic dialectics vis-a-vis 
Hegelian and Marxian dialectics, and finally, 
the raison d'etre of convergence between 
science nd Vedanta. Parts 11 to V discuss 
lucidly Swami Vivekananda’s ideas on his¬ 
tory, world civilisations, social evolution, 
forms of government, nationalism, univers- 
alism, socialistic and capitalistic models, and 
economic issues. The remaining parts take 
note of the role of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda in bringing about socio¬ 
economic and cultural metamorphosis in the 
land of their birth and outside. In the final 
analysis, Swami Vivekananda does not 
emerge as a theoretician or an armchair 
socialist, but as a ‘prophet of resurgence’ 
whose gospel is meant for mankind as a 
whole. To quote her: “I do not think that 
Swamiji has given [ only ] a few stray 
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thoughts on social reform. I firmly believe 
that he has given us a comprehensive social 
philosophy of everlasting value, built on the 
strong foundations of Vedanta.” 

Santwana Dasgupta portrays Swami Vivek- 
ananda as a Synthesiser, who helped in 
integrating conflicting social, religious and 
political ideologies of his time—^individualism 
and socialism ; nationalism and internationa¬ 
lism ; national unity and ethnocentricism; 
mysticism and rationalism, and so on. His 
concept of development based on ‘self-sus¬ 
tenance’. ‘self-esteem’, and ‘freedom’ stands 
in sharp contrast to some Western models 
which appear to be structurally perfect but 
whose bases arc shallow. ‘‘Without self¬ 
sustenance, no development is conceivable, 
without self-esteem no development can be 
su.stained. and without freedom no develop¬ 
ment is meaningful.’’ she says. It may also 
be noted that Swami Vivekananda’s concept 
of freedom has a much wider connotation 
than the Marxian view, which primarily 
lays emphasis on economic aspects. Free¬ 
dom was regarded by Swamiji as the first 
condition of growth, and growth was not to 
be interpreted only in physical or economic 
terms. It must start from the inner being of 
a person and bring about total change in 
him. 

Santwana Dasgupta rightly emphasises that 
Swami Vivekananda’s knowledge was not 
based merely on religious texts, as in the 
case of some of his contemporary reformers. 
He was well versed in natural and social 
sciences, and impressed everyone by his 
vast erudition and phenomenal memory. 
‘‘Museums, universities, institutions, local 
history, found in him an eager student,” 
writes Sister Nivedita. Although Swamiji 
did not have time to concretise his social 
thoughts into some form of a treatise, his 
perceptions of a new world order have stood 
the test of time, based as these were on 
rational and scientific grounds. 


The anthropocentricily in Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda’s works, placing man above nature, 
society, tradition and environment, is well 
brought out by the author. “Man must 
struggle for liberation, must fight his way 
out...because this struggle is the nectar of 
his life. He has to move on and on without 
a moment’s break.” Strength, fearlessness 
and freedom were the three cardisal points 
of Swamiji’s philosophy. He firmly held that 
man was the creator of his own destiny, and 
that fatalism could prove suicidal. “All 
strength and succour you want is within 
yourselves....The Infinite future is before 
you,” 

The author’s explication of Swami Viveka 
nanda's view of religion is quite impressive. 
To begin with, she takes up different theories 
about the origin of religion--the theory qf 
nature or ancestor worship, for example, 
and then brings in Swamiji’s ohservation 
that religion originated in the struggle to 
transcend the limitations of the senses. 
Unlike Karl Marx, who argued that religion 
was rooted in fear, Swamiji believed that it 
originated in fearlessness. Besides, religion 
does not consist of doctrines, dogmas or 
priestcraft; *t lies in realisation, in being 
and becoming. The learned author makes 
a succinct tippraisal of Swamiji’s concept of 
a universal religion and discusses such rela¬ 
ted aspects as the necessity of such religion 
for mankind, the difference between religion 
and creed, affinity between religion and 
science, and the absurdity of materialistic 
approaches. In her view, Swamiji’s concept 
of religion encompasses .^akti, joy, life, 
strength, virility and freedom. That broadly 
explains why he djsappro\'ed of original sin, 
salvation, of rewards in heaven or punish¬ 
ments in hell and such other doctrines. 

What is remarkable about the book is 
that it juxtaposes Swami Vivekananda’s ideas 
with tho.se of other modern thinkers. Refer- 
(Continued on pa^e 359) 
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PERSPECTIVES ON RAMAKRISHNA- 
VIVEKANANDA VEDANTA TRADI¬ 
TION— Editors. M. Sivaramakrishna and 
S uMiTA Roy. Sterling Publishers Pvt. Ltd; 
L-10 Green Park Extension, New Delhi 
110016; 1991. 265 pages, Rs. 200/-. 

Under the aegis of the Ramakrishna Seva 
Samiti of Hyderabad, a ttvoday seminar in 
December 1990 was organized to deliberate 
on key aspects of the teachings of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, Vivekananda and Sri Sarada Devi. 
The present book is the fruitful re.sult of 
the proceedings. The papers published here 
cover a vast canvass and encompass a wide 
gamut of themes. Thirty-four scholarly 
articles discuss different topics and some of 
them are really splendid. The book contains 
seven sections. For Sections I and II the 
subject matter of discussion is the profun¬ 
dity of Sri Ramakrishna, and III, IV and V 
cast illumination on Vivekananda’s writings, 
works *and visions. Youth and their problems 
are covered in Section VI. The last section 
is devoted to the pertinent subject of women 
and their* crucial role in shaping a morally 
healthy society, and their upliftment without 
excessive dependence on an external agency. 

Not all the papers delve deeply into their 
chosen topics. Some stop only at the surface 
—being only informative. Mliny of them 
are fairly exhaustive and enlightening, e.g.: 
Dr. Rama Nair’s “Ramakrishna on the 
Nature of Language and My.slical Experi¬ 
ence,” “The Place of the Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna in Religious Literature,” by 
Swami Brabmasthananda; Smt. Shanta 
Subha Rao’s “The Parables of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna,” Dr. Tutun Mukherjee’s “The Folk 
Elements in Ramakrishna’s Tales,” “Songs 
in the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna,” by Swami 
Paramarthananda, G. V. Reddy’s “The 
Temples of Sri Ramakri.shna: Their Evolu¬ 
tion and Significance,” and “Western Bio¬ 
graphies of Ramakrishna,” by Sujatha 
Nayak. Dr. Makaranda Paranjape’s article 
on “Vivekananda’s Letters: An Introductory 
Reading” is thoughtful; and equally refresh¬ 
ing is the paper on “Youth at the Cross¬ 
roads,” by Swami Someswarananda. 

Most of the participants, who spoke and 
presented their papers at the Seminar are 


from the English Departments of Osmania 
and Hyderabad Universities. Naturally, the 
display of scholarship has taken upperhand 
after underplaying tHe importance of simpli¬ 
city and lucidity. The forthrightness of the 
message of these great teachers of humanity, 
in a few papers, has been obscured by the 
opacity of technical interpretation. Quota¬ 
tions by well-known authors is good, but 
too much dependence on them chokes the 
voice and clogs the mind of a writer. How¬ 
ever, the meticulous attention paid by the 
Editors, Prof. M. Sivaramakrishna and Dr. • 
Sumita Roy in preparing the book call forth 
our whole-hearted praise. Thanks to their 
commendable efforts. 

There is no gainsaying that this flawlessly 
printed and handsomely produced volume is 
a unique contribution to the growing Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda literature. The book 
sheds fresh innovative light on a subject so 
sacred, so deep. The importance of which 
can hardly be underestimated in our time. 

SM 

UNFORGETTABLE YEARS, translated 
and edited by A. R. Nataraian. Published 
by the Ramana Maharshi Centre for Lear¬ 
ning, Palace Orchards, Bangalore 560-003, 
1990. 167 pages; Rs 30/-. 

An absorbing book which contains 
reminiscences of twenty-nine devotees of 
Ramana Maharshi. Some of them are still 
living. Most of these memoirs appeared in 
Telugu, Tamil and English periodicals. Now 
they appear in a single volume, translated 
admirably. 

The sage sitting in a remote corner of 
India, drew innumerable earnest souls to his 
radiant divine presence. Many, in the beginn¬ 
ing, sought his divine help to alleviate their 
mundane sufferings. He did fulfil their 
desires in order to bolster their faith in the 
Supreme Power. Then, silently, unobtrusively, 
he extricated their externalized consciousness 
and helped them to focus it in the subjective 
domain. The Knower, the Experiencer, is 
the substratum of everything. Maharshi’s 
path of self-enquiry is to return to the source 
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from which the pseudo-entity ‘P or the ex- 
periencer shoots forth. 

Sri Ramana’s resplendent nature and 
humane concern for. everything living and 
non-living comes alive in these scintillating 
pages. These devotees lived with the sage 
for many years and watched him day and 
night, occasionally with a critical eye. There¬ 
fore, their words carry spiritual fragrance 
and convey intimate portraits. Through these 
reminiscences we watch the great sage dress¬ 
ing vegetables and cooking food for devotees, 
imparting in the kitchen the down-to-earth 
lofty truths of Vedanta, in the Ashrama 
fondling animals and lovingly feeding them, 
totally immersed in correcting proofs Qr 
masonry work, listening to the sorrows and 
troubles of people and soothing their hearts, 
making fun and spreading cheerfulness by 
his sparkling wit, solving abstruse philo¬ 
sophical problems with utmost ease, or 
sitting like a statue, stillness personified, for 
hours in the Hall, inundating the world with 
love and light. Whatever he touched he 
sanctified it; whatever he did he ennobled 
it. 

—a book that brings a fresh, cool, wel¬ 
come breeze. 

S.M. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATION 
OF THE ‘FREE PROGRESS SYSTEM’ 
AS EVOLVED IN SRI AUROBINDO 
INTERNATIONAL CENTRE OF EDUCA¬ 
TION: By Dr. Chandrakant P. Patel. 
Published by Sri Aurobindo Study Centre 
P.O. Bokhira (Porbandar) pin 360-579, 
Gujarat. 1986. Pp. 290. Rs *100/-. 

The book under review is a Ph. D. thesis 
accepted by the Saurarstra University. The 
author, while doing research, studied deeply 
the fundamental principles of education 
which make a human being ‘perfect’ in body, 
mind and spirit—as enunciated by Sri Auro- 
bindo’s ‘Integral Philosophy of Education’. 
Sri Aurobindo’s idea of perfect education is 
being implemented through the Sri Auro- 
bindo International Centre of Education. It 
is called ‘Free Progress System of Educa¬ 
tion’. The author has mainly explored and 
described the psychological basis of this 
system. 


Dr. Patel has studied how the ‘Free Pro¬ 
gress System’ has been working in different 
levels from kindergarten up and in different 
areas, from physical to spiritual. The study 
includes the discussions on curriculum, 
techniques of learning and teaching, method 
of discipline, teacher's role and the response 
of the students towards the spirit underlying 
the whole project—the perfection of life. 
The working and activities of the educational 
system of Sri Aurobindo’s Ashrama has 
been represented in detail from which we 
may have an idea of an experiment on a 
new type of ‘man-making character-building 
education’. Having extensively dealt, with 
the whole system, the author comes to the 
conclusion that “the free progress system is 
a grand success as far as the mental know¬ 
ledge of the student is concerned”. 

The book, being a research thesis, may 
not be interesting to the general readers, but 
it will certainly inspire other researchers *to 
follow the methods of educational and 
psychological study in similar institutions in 
modern India. 

Dr. Satchidananda Dhar 

HERACLITUS: By Sri Aurobindo, 
Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Fourth 
edition, 1989. Pp. 46, Rs. 10/-. 

This book is a small but illumining trea¬ 
tise on the philosophical thought of the Greek 
philosopher, Heraclitus. Aurobindo initially 
establishes that Heraclitus’ aphorisms have 
to be interpreted in terms oi mysticism. 
They are reminiscent of the .symbolic and 
intuitive style of the Vedas. Indian philo¬ 
sophy stressed on an eternally One and the 
eternally Many. Heraclitus, too, believed in 
‘The idea of the One, which is eternally 
becoming Many, and the Many which is 
eternally becoming One...’ ''page 11) The 
Upanisads. too, describe the Cosmos as 
being in a state of perpetual universal motion 
and becoming, ja;^atydm 

By a system of logical analysis, Aurobindo 
establishes that Heraclitus’ contention is not 
simply that the One is always Many, the 
Many always One, but in his own words: 
‘Out of all, the One, and out of One, All.’ 
Aurobindo then deals with Heraclitus’ theory 
of relativity. To Heraclitus it is Force which 
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eternally creates, destroys and re-creates the 
universe. Such a world is governed by 
Reason, where absolute standards of good 
are judged by a divine way of looking at 
things. 

Aurobindo’s incisive enquiry results in 
the conclusion that the weakness in Heracli¬ 
tus’ philosophy is its inability to look beyond 
the concept of universal force and universal 
reason. It was incapable of enriching one’s 
practical life. Heraclitus aflBrmed ‘that the 
many are bad, the few good and that one 
is to him equal to thousands, if he be the 
best.’ (page 33) Indian thought, on the other 
hand, saw ‘the universal delight active in 
divine love and joy,’ (page 42) which can 
establish the ecstasy of moksa. Mere ration¬ 
alism can result in divergent schools of 
analytic thought, but ‘inspired philosophy 
can seize hold of the highest secret, utiamam 
rahasyam* (page 42) Indian philosophy is 
closely linked with ethics, unlike Western 
philosophy, its purpose being to educate 
and enlighten man. 

Heraclitus offers fresh insight into the 
spiritual depth and beauty of Indian philo¬ 
sophy. It is also an invaluable asset in the 
study of Western philosophical thought. 
Aurobindo’s lucid language, and his tech¬ 
nique of comparative analysis with appro¬ 
priate analogies from Indian philosophy, 
captivate the reader’s interest throughout 
the course of the book. 

Dr. Rama Nair 

EDUCATION, PART ONE—ESSAYS 
ON EDUCATION WITH COMMENTA¬ 
RIES: By The Mother. Pondicherry: Sri 
Aurobindo Ashrama, 1989. Pp. 201, Rs. 25/-. 

In the Introduction, the Mother says that 
these essays ‘are meant for people who lead 
an ordinary life, ...I mean people who are 
primarily interested in a purely physical 
material life, hut who try to attain more 
perfection in their physical life than is usual 
in ordinary conditions.’ (page 1) Accordingly, 
a complete education should deal with the 
five principal activities of the human mind 
—the physical, the vital, the mental, the 
psychic and the spiritual. ‘To know oneself 


and control oneself’ (page 3) is the first step 
towards the acquisition of an integrated 
physical and mental education. 

The mind, according to the Mother, is not 
an instrument of knowledge, but it must be 
moved by knowledge which belongs to a 
much higher domain than that of the human 
mind. In order to receive knowledge from 
above and manifest it; the mind has to be 
still and attentive, for ‘it is an instrument 
of formation, of organisation and action, 
and it is in these functions that it attains 
its full value and real usefulness.’ (pp. 5-6) 
The Mother defines this new education as 
supramcnlal education. Such an education 
is a continuous process. The task of the 
spiritually enlightened would be to activate 
the consciousness of the unc.ilightened 
towards the appearance of a divine race 
upon the earth. The aim of true education 
is. therefore, that perception of Truth which 
consists of Love, Knowledge, Power and 
Beauty. This realisation ‘...will be instru¬ 
mental to the supramental realisation upon 
earth.’ (page 62). 

The.se essays and commentaries exemplify 
the Mother’s deep commitment towards the 
gigantic task of re-educating humanity. The 
commentaries are marked by lucidity and 
an intense spiritual vision. By postulating 
a new theory, the Mother has universalised 
and humanised the concept of education. A 
refreshingly new dimension has been added 
to it. I'his book is an indispensable guide 
to those of us who want to cultivate the art 
of mental discipline to spiritually progress 
in this increasingly materialistic world. 

Dr. Rama hair 

CONVERSATIONS—1929, 1930-31: By 
The Mother. Pondicherry; Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram, 1989, pp, 181, Rs. 18/-, 

These conversations deal with a variety of 
subjects related to the development of mental 
discipline and true spiritual self-realization. 
The Mother’s analysis is based on profound 
.'spiritual insight and a deep practical wisdom. 
For instance, the Mother unequivocally dis¬ 
penses with the traditional modes of spiritual 
progress through the practice of ‘austerity’, 
‘asceticism’, ‘renunciation’, and ‘self-morti- 
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fication’. Instead, she advocates the path of 
total surrender to the Divine will through 
yogic discipline- Yogic discipline is needed 
for “...the progressive incorporation of the 
Supreme and the establishment of His reign 
upon earth.” (page 2) 

The Mother’s view on religion forms one 
of the most interesting aspects of these con¬ 
versations. The Mother states that it is 
religious fundamentalism that stands in the 
way of spiritual life. True religion belongs 
to the higher mind of humanity. Religion 
may be divine in its ultimate origin, but in 
actual practice it is more human than divine. 
The inner value of things can be realised 
only by a truly objective and detached 
mentality. Therefore, yoga should be prac¬ 
tised by one who has nothing to support him 
except his faith in the Divine. 


The relevance of the Mother’s observations 
cannot be minimised in today’s excessively 
materialistic world. The Mother’s treatise 
for the betterment of humanity is not based 
on abstract metaphysics and a theoretical 
spiritual dogma. It is, instead, based on a 
sympathetic perception of an ordinary man’s 
spiritual traumas in a world which seeks 
progressively to trap him in its materialistic 
jaws. 

This book comes as a boon to those who 
are eager to learn, and to assimilate its 
truths into their own being. Its spiritually 
revitalising force can leave an indelible 
impression on the reader’s mind. 

Dr, Rama Nair 
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ences to Karl Marx, Arnold J. Toynbee, 
Oswald Spongier, Maciver, T. H. Green. 
Bosanquet, Harold Laski, Sorokin, Fritjof 
Capra and many others are scattered through¬ 
out. Chapters on sociological and economic 
ideas of Swamiji make excellent reading, 
although one may not agree with all that 
has been said in them. Santwana Dasgupla’s 
rejection of E. P. Chelishev’s view that 
Swami Vivekananda was a utopian thinker 
(as also of Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s 
observation that Swamiji was a romantic and 
not a scientific socialist) deserves special 
notice. Another important fact brought out 


by her is that even though spirituality does 
not lit within the dialectics of Karl Marx, 
socialist countries have developed a liking 
for Swamiji’s views on human emancipation, 
progress and peace. 

The hwk can be profitably u.scd by stu¬ 
dents, academicians, planners and politicians. 
Santwana Dasgupta deserves kudos for 
presenting Swamiji’s views in a systematic 
manner. Even printing mistakes which 
appear on almost every page do not. in any 
way, mar its value. But they need to be 
rectilied in the next edition. 


PRACTICAL SPIRITUALITY C 


□ 


Devotee (to Sri Ramakrislina): “Sir, we 
hear that you go into samadhi and experi¬ 
ence ecstasy... see God. If you do, please 
show Him to us.” 

Master: “Everything depends on God’s 
will. What can a man do ? While chanting 
God’s name, sometimes tears flow and at 
other times the eyes remain dry. While 
meditating on God, some days I feel a great 
deal of inner awakening, and some days I 
feel nothing. 

“A man must work. Only then can he see 
God. One day, in an exalted mood, 1 had 
a vision of the Haldarpukur (lake). I saw a 
low-caste villager drawing water after pushing 
aside the green scum. Now and then he 
took up the water in the palm of his hand 
and examined it. In that vision it was revea¬ 
led to me that the water cannot be seen 
without pushing aside the green scum that 
covers it; that is to say, one cannot develop 
love of God or obtain His vision without 
work. Work means meditation, japa, and 
the like. The chanting of God’s name and 
glories is work too. You may also include 
charity, sacrifice, and so on. 

“If you want butter, you must let the milk 
turn to curd. It must be left in a quiet place. 
When the milk becomes curd, you must 
work hard to churn it. Only then can you get 
butter from the milk.” 

Devotee: “That is true, sir. Work is 
certainly necessary. One must labour hard. 
Only then does one succeed. There is so 
much to read! The scriptures are endless.” 

Master: “How much of die scriptures 
can you read ? What will you gain by mere 
reasoning ? Try to realize God before 
anything else. Have faith in the guru’s words. 


and work. If you have no guru, then pray 
to God wi.th a longing heart. He will let 
you know what He is like. 

“What will you learn of God from books ? 
As long as you are at a distance from the 
market-place you hear only an indistinct 
roar. But it is quite different when you are 
actually there. Then you hear and see every¬ 
thing distinctly. You hear people saying; 
‘Here are your potatoes. Take them and 
give me the money.’ 

“From a distance you hear only the 
rumbling noise of the ocean. Go near it and 
you will see many boats sailing about, birds 
flying, and waves rolling. 

“One cannot get true feeling about God 
from the study of books. This feeling is 
something very different from book-learning. 
Books, scriptures, and science appear as 
mere dirt and straw after the realization of 
God. 

“The one thing needful is to be introduced 
to the master of the house. Why are you so 
anxious to know beforehand how many 
houses and gardens, and how many govern¬ 
ment securities, the master possesses ? The 
servants of the house would not allow you 
even to approach these, and they certainly 
would not tell you about their master’s 
investments. Therefore, somehow or other 
become acquainted with the master, even if 
you have to jump over the fence or take a 
few pushes from the servants. Then the 
master himself will tell you all about his 
houses and gardens and his government 
securities. And what is more, the servants 
and the door-keeper will salute you when 
you are known to the master.” 

from The Gospel of Sri Ramakrislina 
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From the date that the Ramakrishna Incarnation was born, has 
sprung the Satya-Yuga (Golden Age). *n this Incarnation atheistic ideas 
will be destroyed by the sword of Jnana (knowledge), and the whole 
world will be unified by means of Bhakti (devotion) and Prema (divine 
love). Moreover, in this Incarnation, Rajas, or the desire for name and 
fame, etc. is altogether absent ..There is no chance for the welfare of 
the world unless the condition of women is improved. It is not possible 
for a bird to fly on only one wing. Hence, in the Ramakrishna incar> 
nation, the acceptance of a woman as the Guru, hence too His 
preaching the motherhood of women as representations of the Divine 
Mother. 

Was Sri Ramakrishna the Saviour of India merely ? It is this narrow 
idea that has brought about India's ruin, and her welfare is an impossi¬ 
bility so long as this is not rooted out- The distinction between man 
and woman, between the rich and the poor, the literate and illiterate, 

. Brahmins and Chandaias—he lived to root out all. And he was the 
harbinger of Peace—the separation between Hindus and Mohamme¬ 
dans, between, Hindus and Christians, all are now things of the past. 
That fight about distinctions that there was, belonged to another era. 
In this Satya-Yuga the tidal wave of Ramakrishna's Love has unified 
ail. 

—Swami Vivekananda 
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3T3f \ 

'it fan'll Oittf irqst n 

O Lord, Thou art the One unborn, absolute and formless; Thou art beyond 
niiss and again art Bliss itself—the One and the Infinite. 'I'hou art ihc Supreme, 
without attributes, dilTcrcniiation and desire. Thou art: verily the Supreme 
Brahman. Thee, O Gane.sa, do vve worship. 


girr?fV?rriR i 

Thy nature is beyond attributes. Thou art the embvidimeni of Inielligenec 
and Bliss, the Effulgent Spirit, the All-pervading, the goal of knowledge. I'hou 
art the object of meditation to the sages, formless and omnipresent like ether. 
Thou art the Supreme Lord, the Supreme Brahman. Thee, O Ganesa, do we 
worship. 


^nTciiT'if g'nsi »i'^r5?iii i 

Thou art the Cause of the world, (he Primal Knowledge, the Origin of gods, 
the Origin of bliss, the Lord of Gunas, the Lord of heavenly hosts. I hou 
pervadest the universe, and art worshipped by all. Thou an the Lord of gods, 
Thou art verily the Supreme Brahman. Thee, O Ganesa, do we worship. 


from Ganeia Stavo 


EDITORIAL 


Greatness of Ganesa 

Worship of the divine forms should not 
end in mere static piety, but must bring 
about tangible change in one’s character and 
purification of heart. However amorphous 
may be our conceptions about God in the 
beginning, as we proceed to try to live the 
spiritual life things appear in new light. Veil 
after veil lifts and spiritual enquiry gathers 
its own momentum. There is no failure in 
spiritual life. Even a spark is enough to 
bum down the whole forest. There is an 
assurance in the Gila (11-40): "Svalpama- 
pyasya dhannasya trayute niafuUo hhayut" 
—“Even very little of this dharma saves one 
from great fear.” The Divinity and divine 
qualities we worship and meditate upon 
become living and real when we see them 
manifested in beings like ourselves. These 
divinities are personifications of purity and 
perfection. Our prayers should be not merely 
for the playthings of the world, but for vir¬ 
tues leading to Knowledge and Devotion. 
It is the only priceless treasure ; all else is 
tinsel. 

L'panisadic sages, though they declared 
boldly: "'Ncdiihi yad idain updsate - — 
“Reality is not what people worship- here.” 
- Yet they were aware of the immense value 
of representative forms and symbols. The 
evolution of spiritual consciousness begins 
from an objective phase and culminates in 
absolute subjectivity. The objective stage is 
the ladder lo reach the summit of non-dual 
reality. Moreover, the two aspects, form and 
formlessnesN. are potent means to the realiza¬ 
tion of the Infinite Consciousness. Both arc 
equally important. Sri Ramakrishna, wishing 
to set the endlessly reasoning mind at rCvSt, 
often advised: “First realize the Divine 


Mother, She Herself will tell you whether 
She is with form or without form.” Through 
the divine forms one ‘realizes that oneself 
and the indwelling pure consciousness, or 
God, are one. “Hwara, as the indwelling 
spirit,” writes Dr. Radhakrishnan, 

And not as an object who is external to 
us, is what the Real is. God must cease 
to be a conceived and apprehended tjod, 
but become the inward power by which 
we live. But this inward experience of 
God is felt only by the advanced spirits. 
The simple unreflective child-mind seeks 
God who is above and not within.^ 

Worship of whatever form one undertakes 
is immaterial, but what matters most is total 
self-yearning, earnest effort to know the 
Divine. The Divine knows the innermost 
thoughts of an aspirant and the subtlest 
motive behind every wish or prayer. It res¬ 
ponds quickly to an earnest prayer. Accor¬ 
ding to Sri Ramakrishna it is enough to 
have faith in either aspect one conceives of 
us God—with form or without form. He 
defended the worship of clay images b) 
saying that to suit different men in different 
stages of knowledge, these multiplicity of 
forms are necessary. In his commentary on 
the Kafha Upaitisad (I.i.2.), ^aiikara calls 
this faith '"Astikya-buddhr —faith in the 
existence of the Beyond, faith in the Supreme 
Power. The kindling of this Astikya-buddhi 
is necessary. Dr. Radhakrishnan observes: 

While the Upanisads recognise that 
deliverance is the supreme end of life, 
they arc aware that many are not ready 
for the supreme sacrifice, the dying to 
their ego. They need some preparation 
for it. They ask for emotional satisfactions, 

Ur. S. Radhakrishnan, The Principal 
Upani.yads (Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1989, 
p. 582). 
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and for their sake devotional and ritua¬ 
listic practices are tolerated. They are not 
useless, for they lead us on by the upward 
path by directing our minds and hearts to 
the reality of the eternal being, and 
gradually take us out of ourselves into the 
true religion of Spirit.^ 

Therefore, the Kcaha Upanisad says: 
‘^'Sreyo hi dhlro’bhipreyaso vrnlte*' —“The 
wise choose the good in preference to the 
pleasant. (1.2.2) The simple-minded, for the 
sake of worldly well-being, prefers ksema 
(well-being), and a man endowed with 
huddhi (intelligence) chooses yoga. The 
Lord also said in the Gita that ‘7 look after 
both the yoga and Ksema of my devotees.*' 
The later Upanisads —e.g. Svetdsvatcaa —look 
upon the Reality as the Personal God, who 
bestows grace. The sage, Svetasvatara 
declares that the ultimate truth is revealed to 
one who has '^Yasya deve para bhaktir, yathd 
deve tathd gurau" —“who has the highest 
devotion for God and Guru, alike”. (VI. 23). 

The Upanisads do not teach narrow dogmas. 
All symbols of the Divine and all divinities 
are parts of that ineffable limitless Conscious¬ 
ness. What they insist upon is not limited 
religious formulations but spiritual experi¬ 
ence. direct vision of truth. Choice of sym¬ 
bols and forms are left to an aspirant to 
make use of and move forward towards the 
goal of oneness. It is only when the spiritual 
pursuit becomes lukewarm and secondary 
that all sectarian evils raise their heads and 
so-called religious life turns into an arena 
of petty squabbles. Siva, Sakti. Visnu, Christ, 
or Ganesa—all these personal gods are 
attempts by devotees to see and comprehend, 
thrpugh them, the non-dual reality. With 
their faith and strengthened by their filial 
love, numbers received grace and guidance 
from the Omniscient Divine. The direct 
vision of that Deity and intimate relation- 


2. Ibid. p. 132. 


ship with that Godhead cannot be brushed 
aside as fantasy. To accept only as real 
what our limited senses convey to the mind, 
and reject mystical experiences outright, as 
hallucinations, is nothing but intellectual 
vanity. That there are traders who try to 
sell their spiritual merchandise to the gullible, 
is also true. 

All Hindu divinities worshipped today, 
except some of the minor ones of mythology, 
can be traced to the Vedas —the earliest of 
repositories. What appeared in seed form, 
or as of nebulous description, in course of 
evolution emerged assuming distinct perso¬ 
nality of its own with well-defined attributes. 
The god Ganesa owes his origin to the 
Vedas. In the Rg Veda (11.23.1), the name 
of Ganaputi was an epithet used for Brhas- 
pati, the god of wi.sdom and Sage of sages. 
He is also called the Lord of sacred speech 
and the Patron of speakers and inspired 
poets. He i:; also depicted as the Protector 
from sins and obstacles (X. 64). There is 
also an example of his valour, when he 
stormed into the impregnable mountain 
caves and retrieved cattle, horses and riches 
stolen by the demons called Punis. But in 
the Veda there is no mention that Brhaspati 
was an elephant-headed god. 

The legend how Ganapatj came to acquire 
an elephant head is described in the Puranas 
—in Brahma Vaivarta, Skaiida. and specially 
in Siva-rndra. ParvalT, Supreme Maya, 
fashioned from the elements of her body a 
handsome strong boy and loved him as her 
own son. She stationed this boy, staff in 
hand, at her door to guard it, as the chief 
of her Gana.<! (attendants. Ganesa stood at 
the door to carry out the orders of his mother 
that no one should come into the house 
without her permission. When Siva came 
and wanted to enter his house, Ganesa, not 
knowing he was Siva, brandished his staff 
to stop him. Infuriated by this affront, 
Sankara ordered his ganas (attendants) to 
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throw ('•til the boy. tinraged, they approached 
and fout’iil willi this lieroic son of Durga. 
He ba>hcd them all with his club and they 
(led in all directions. Then Siva himself 
came to defeat this formidable foe. Visnu 
too cntcri j the battle to defeat the mighty 
hero. Finally. .Siva cut olf the head of 
Ganc^a with his Indent. When Durgii saw 
the slain body of her beautiful son, she be¬ 
came lurious and assumed the form of 
(’andika. She started destroying the world. 
l:vcn Itiahnia and Vi.srui could not do any¬ 
thing heforc Maha.-^akli. It was only at the 
intervention of s:.ige Narada that linally the 
Mother be;;amc pleased and asked them to 
revive her child. They went to the north as 
directed by ,siva. to cut off the head of whom¬ 
soever they lirst encountered. The first thing 
they met was an elephant with a single tusk. 
I'aking its head, they fastened it to Ganesa, 
and with Siva's blessings he regained life. 

According to the liruhina Vaivarta 
PiirrifUL when Parasurama wanted to meet 
Siva and Parvatl wliile they were asleep, but 
was refused permission by Ganesa, whe 
was at the door Parasurama was angered 
and shot his deadly missile called Parasu 
and it hit and broke one tusk of Ganapati. 
IhcTcfore Ganesa is called Ekadanta—the 
god with one tusk. 

Such celestial qualities of Brhaspati, viz, 
with divine wisdom, the lord of sacred 
speech, the chief of gods, the patron of 
speakers and inspired poets, of mighty power 
and invincible strength- all these find their 
wonderful expression in- the image of 
Ganesa. The elephant, as a rule, is majestic, 
serene, harmless, independent, and no 
obstacle can stand before its formidable 
strength. It is also known for its astonishing 
memory and agility. In Indian scriptures 
the elephant has earned its place, awesome, 
au.spicioiis and adorable. Indra’s vehicle, the 
mighty elephant Airavata; Gajendra, the 
king of elephants in the Bhagavata, and the 


elephant that always accompanies goddess 
Laksmi, are famous. In the Jiitaka Tales, 
Buddha was once born as a gentle, wise 
white elephant. Because of this Gajanana 
has become popular wifh an elephant head. 

Ridiculous though it may seem, that huge 
Gajanana rides on a tiny mouse. It is said 
that mmaka, or mouse is speech. A mouse 
can go to any nook and corner to explore. 
Nothing can be hidden from it. In the lig 
Veda, speech is described as pervasive. 
(X. 125) Words can describe everything in 
the world. Nothing can escape its compre¬ 
hending net. 

Another plausible esoteric interpretation is 
that one’s ego should be as small as a tiny 
and lowly mouse. With big bloated ego, 
man inevitably invites misery, enmity of his 
fellow beings, and unhappiness. With sub¬ 
dued ego, on the other hand, he can over¬ 
come obstacles and live happily and 
contentedly. This is connoted by the huge 
belly and smiling face of the tender deity. 
On a powerless ego one can easily ride, but 
in most cases people are ridden and goaded 
by uncontrollable ego -like "dustasvd iva 
sdratheh "—“the wicked horses of a chario¬ 
teer.’’ It is difficult to obliterate completely 
the ego or T-sense’, therefore it should be 
our aim to keep it in its proper place, as 
tiny as possible. Such harmless ego is called 
‘ripe ego’ by Sri Ramakrishna. 

Ganesa is worshipped throughout the 
length and breadth of India by Hindus, Jain.s, 
and Buddhists alike. In the past ages the 
fame of this deity did not remain confined 
to India, but spread also to Tibet, Nepal, 
Mongolia. Cambodia. Indonesia. Afghanis¬ 
tan, China. Japan. Mexico and Central 
America. Archaeological discoveries have 
brought to light many temples, images, car¬ 
vings and plates of an elephant-faced god 
which lend credence to the immense popula¬ 
rity of this deity. In Roman religion, Janus, 
the auspicious gpd, occupied an important 
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place. “Some scholars regard Janus as the 
god of all beginnings and believe that his 
association with doorways is derivative. He 
was invoked as the first of any gods in 
regular liturgies. The Beginning of the day, 
month and year were sacred to him.”^ 
Entrance to all principal gods must be made 
through him. The month January is named 
for him. Sir William Jones, the celebrated 
British orientalist, compared the striking 
similarities between Janus and Ganesa in 
one of his essays, “On the Gods of Italy 
and Greece’’. 

In Ellora caves, a scries of magnificent 
Gupta-period (sixth to eighth century A.D.) 
rock-cut temples, the images of Ganesa can 
be seen. Many famous temples and places 
in South India and Maharashtra, and some 
famous Syayambhnmurties- images that 
sprang into existence spontaneously —of 
Ganapati arc found in Kashmir and are 
popular places of pilgrimage. There has 
been an exclusive sect called Ganapaiyas, 
though no longer prominent, which worship¬ 
ped the deity as the supreme reality or 

Brahman. This sect must have come into 

• 

existence in the fifth century A.D. and was 
at it’s height in about the tenth century. 
Later, under the influence of (the 

worship of §akti) six separate cults sprang 
up that venerated different forms of the god, 
Mahaganapati, Haridraganapati, Swarna- 
ganapati, and Santanaganapati. 

The Ganapati Vpanisad, a minor Upanisad, 
must have been written durfng the heyday of 
the Ganapatyus. It extols Ganesa as the 
substratum of the manifest universe. It 
says: "Tram onandamuyah, tvam b>a!inia- 
ntayah, tvam sacciddnanda achiiiyo’si, tvam 
pratyaksam brahma’si "—“Thou art full ol 
bliss, and pure consciousness; Thou art 
Saccidananda ; Thou art verily Brahman,’’ 

Yogis and Tantrics believe that Ganesa is 

3- The new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1974, 
vol. V. p. 517. 


established in Miilddlutra cuAm - the psychic 
centre where potential energy is sleeping. 
When he becomes active and bestows his 
grace, the KundalinT Sakti is roused. That 
is, spiritual awakening occurs. The Ganapati 
Upanisad states: 'Tvam midadbarast/iilosi 
nityanr —“Thou art eternally established in 
the Muladhara.” Sankara in his commentary 
quotes ya}navalkya’s advice, “O Gargi, 
before meditation, worship Ganapati with 
fruits and sweetmeats.'’-^ In Sdradidilak 
Tantra, fifty different forms and equal 
powers of Ganesa arc described. Some of 
his forms are Vighnaraja, Vighnesa, 
Vinayaka, Trilocana, Lkadanta, Surpakarna, 
Lambodara, Sumukha. Varuda, and so on. 
Some of his powers arc: Sanli, Svasti, 
Saraswatl, Swaha, Subhada, Medhrl, Kami, 
Suyasa, and the like. There is a .separate 
GayatrT mantra of Ganesa which devotees of 
the Deity use for meditation. * 

Ekdamstraya vidmahe vakratnnddya 

dhlmahi, 

Tanno vi;^hna pracodaydt. 

We contemplate on the One-tn\kc,/ God ; 
we meditate upon the Elephant-jaeed One. 
May He remove all the obstacles in our 
spiritual path and illumine our conscious¬ 
ness. 

Astikds, those who have firm faith, believe 
that the adorable son of GaurT destroys the 
ills that flesh is heir to. He destroys likewise 
the ills of this sanisdric c.xistence. the cycle 
of’ births and deaths. 

Sankara, therefore, sing*- in ccjaasy the 
glory of Ganesa: “Immutable, destroyer of 
perils, indwcllcr in the hearts (d yogis, the 
elephant-faced Lord with a singde tusk, I 
worship Thee in adoration i” 

Gajanana with serene and happy counte¬ 
nance sits like an immovable rock. His firm 
posture reminds us of one of the Psalms— 
“Be still, and know that I am God." 

4- The complete works of Swami Vivekanamla, 
Advaita Ashrama Calcutta, 1989, vnl. 1. p. 307. 



The Indian Vision Of God as Mother 

SWAMI RANGANATIIANANDA 

{Continued from the previous issue) 

If, in the character of an individual, the ‘mother-heart’ stands for love, 
purity, and fearlessness, it is also a truth within the cosmos—explains convin¬ 
cingly the internationally known speaker and author. 


The Dev~i Mfihdtmvam is the most autho¬ 
ritative book on the subject of God as 
Mother it is known also as Durgd Saptusafi 
and Chandi. Beginning with the 
Amhhrni Sukta of the IIg Veda (10.125), 
the oldest book of humanity which according 
to many scholars, has directly influenced the 
Devi Mdhatmyam, the vision of God as 
Mother became the focus of devotion and 
philosophical and mystical exposition in 
India down the ages. Thus sing Suktas 3, 4, 
and 5 (as rendered by Thomas Coburn in 
his book referred to above, page. 256): 

1 am the queen who brings treasures together 
wise, foremost of tliosc worthy of worship, 

'I he gods have put me in many places, 

variously abiding, of manifold presence. 

Through me a man cats food ; he who sees, 
who breathes, who hears what is spoken 
(does so through me). 

Unknowing, they depend upon me; Hear. 

O famous one—1 am telling you 
(something worthy of faith). 

I myself proclaim this (state of affairs) which 
is approved by gods and men. 

Whomsoever 1 wish, t make mighh—a 
Brahmana, a seer, a sage. 

What is the mrdultmyam, or glory, of the 
OevJ, or the Divine Mother ? She is concei¬ 
ved as the universal Sakfi or energy and the 
whole universe is the expres.sion of that 
^'akti: She brings forth this world from 
within Herself, protects it, and finally 
reabsorbs it into Herself at the time of final 
dissolution. 1 hat is how the DevJ 
Mdlulrmyam deals with the concept of God 


as Mother. This spiritual truth is inculcated 
through many a myth and legend. The philo¬ 
sophy behind all this myth and legend is. 
the truth that Cit Sakti, the energy of Cons¬ 
ciousness, is the ultimate reality behind the 
universe and that it is Masculine-Feminine, 
as Brahman-Mdyd, as Siva-jSakti, as Imper¬ 
sonal-Personal. Its quiescent state is the 
masculine aspect and Its active state is the 
feminine aspect. It is the integral unity of 
Nityu and Lllfi, Eternity and Time. 

The Devi Mahdtmyam presents the nature 
of this Divine ^akti through the invocation 
of Brahma, the Firstborn Cosmic masculine 
Person from whom the universe evolves 
(1.75, 77-79 ; and 81-82): 

Tvayaiiat dhdryate visvam 
tvayaitat srfyate jagat ; 

Tvayaitat pdlyatc devj 
tvamatsyante ca sarviuia... 

“By Will is supported this whole universe, 
by You is projected this whole universe; 
by You is this whole universe protected, 
O Devi, and You also always re-absorb all 
this into Yourself.” 

Mlilhi vidya mohdmdya 
mahfunedhd mahiisniriih ; 

Mahamohfi ca bhavati 
mahadcvl mahaswl... 

“You alone are the great knowledge, the 
great M-jya or illusion; the great insighti 
the great memory; You al.so are the great 
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delusion, the great Goddess, the great 
demoness.’’ 

Tvam sri tvam Uvarl tvom lirlh 
tvam budcthih hodlia lakscuui ; 

Lajjd pusrih tathd tustih 
tvam ksantih sdntireva ca... 

“You are prosperity and welfare. You are 
the Supreme, You are modesty. You are the 
intelligence of the nature of illumination ; 
You are bashfulness, well-being, also satis¬ 
faction ; You are also forbearance and 
tranquillity.’’ 

Prakrtistvam ca sarvttsya 
i>unatraya vihhdvim ; 

KalamirUi mahardtrih 
mohardtrisca ddrund ... 

“You are Nature (behind) all (the mani¬ 
fested universe), Manifestcr of the three 
gunds (of sattva, rajas, and tamos) ; You 
are the dark night (of the periodic cosmic 
dissolution), the great night (of final dissolu¬ 
tion), and the terrible night of delusion.” 

Soumyd soumydtardsesa 
soumyebhyastvatisuinlari ; 

Pardpardndm para/nd 
tvameva paramesvarj... 

“You are pleasing, more pleasing than all 
the pleasing things ; You are the Supreme 
beyond the high and the ordinary; You 
alone are the Supreme Queen.” 

Yacca kiiicit kvacit vastu 
sadasad vdkhildtmike i 

Tasya sarvasya yd saktih 
sd tvom kim stdyase muyd... 

“Whatever or wherever a thing exists, 
effect or cause, O Self of the entire cosmos, 
and whatever power they all po.ssesss. You 
are all that; how can You be extolled by 
me (in words) ?” 

The Sanskrit word for nature is the 
feminine word Prakrti ; and Prakrti includes. 


unlike the word nature, not only the whole 
range of the objective world, but also the 
world of subject, the world of consciousness, 
that observes it and handles it. This Prakrti 
of a two-fold totality, apard-prakrti, or ordi¬ 
nary nature subject to change, and pard- 
prukrti or higher nature, which is jivah/idtdm 
malidbaho, yayedam dhdoyate ja^at —“con¬ 
sists of intelligence. O Mighty-armed, by 
which this universe is sustained’’ {GlUl, 7.5). 
And the Divine Mother is the totality of 
that two-fold Prakrti ; She is also called Cit 
Sakti, consciousness-energy; Paid ,^akti. 
Supreme energy; Adyd Sakii, Primordial 
energy. And this world is the LHa or play 
of that Divine energy. If modern astro¬ 
physics conceives of the ultimate reality, 
out of which the cosmos has come through 
a big bang, as an inert background material, 
the cosmology of Indian philosophy of 
Vedanta, conceives of that ultimate reality, 
out of which the universe has evolved'as 
infinite Pure Consciousness. And if consci¬ 
ousness is the essential stuff of the ultimate 
reality, its description in terms of personality 
becomes perfectly valid. And so ancient 
Vedanta, and Sri Ramakrishna today, speak 
of the ultimate reality in its two-fold aspect 
of blirytima-sayiuna, the Impersonal-personal, 
Nirdkdni-sdkdm, the Formless-borinfui, as 
Brahman and iakti, Siva and Kail. Sri 
Ramakrishna expounds this truth in these 
luminous words {Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 
p. 271): 

Govinda: •‘Revered Sir, wh) does the Divine 
Mother have a black complexion 7” 

Master: “You see Her as black because you 
arc far awa> from Her. Go near and you will 
find Her devoid of all c.tUmr. The water of a 
lake appears black from a distance. Co near and 
take the water in >uui hand and you will sec that 
it has no colour at ail. Similarly the sky looks 
blue from a distance. But look at the atmosphere 
near >ou ; it has no colour. The nearer you 
come to God, the more you will realize that He 
has neither name nor form. If you move away 
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from the Divine Mother, you will find Her blue, 
like the grasd-fiower. Is Syaniu (Kali) male or 
female ?...'rhal which is Syatria is also Brahman. 
That which has form, again, is without form. 
That which has attributes, again, has no attributes,' 
Brahman is ; Sakti is Brahman. They are 

not two. These are only two aspects, male and 
female, of the same Reality, Existence-Knowledgc- 
Bliss Absolute.” 

Sri Ramakrishna loved to sing the follo¬ 
wing song about KalT, the Divine Mother 
{Ibid., p. 386): 

Is Kali. My Mother, really black ? 

The Naked One, of blackest hue. 

Lights the lotus of the Heart. ... 

He compares the immobile Brahman to a 
snake coiled up, and !^akti to the same snake 
in motion. That motion constitutes the 
evolution of the universe from within Itself, 
which is entirely within the jurisdiction of 
that aspect of the Divine Reality, the 

Divine Mother, which also is the inseparable 
power of Brahman. Here Sri Ramakrishna 
introduces the concept and term Maya as 
an alternative to &akti ; both mean the one 
Divine power which has ntanifested this 
universe from within Herself. Brahman is 
the One ; the world is the many; and that 
One is hidden in the many. It is hidden by 
the many. This is called the Lila or play of 
Maya. Saiikaraearya describes Maya as 
{Vivi’kacnddmani, verse 109): mahadhhuta 
anirvacanlya-nlpil —"a great mystery, of Ihe 
nature of the indeterminate or the undefin- 
ablc.' Expounding the immense compre- 
hcnsivcne.ss of this concept of Maya in his 
lecture on "Maya and the Evolution of the 
Oatception of God" in London in 1896, 
.Swanii Vivekanaiida says {Tin Complete 
Works Of Swami Viveko/ianda, Vol. JI, 
p. 112): 

Whai you call mailer, or spirit, or mind, or 
anything else \uu may like lo call them, the fact 
remains the same: wc cannot say that they arc. 
wc cannot say that they arc not. Wc cannot say 
they are one. wc cannot say they are many. This 


eternal play of light and darkness—indiscriminate, 
indistinguishable, inseparable—is always there. A 
fact, yet at the same time not a fact; awake and 
at the same time asleep. This is a statemenf of 
facts, and this is what is called Maya. We are 
born in this Maya, wc live in it, we think in it, 
wc dream in it. We &re philosophers in it, wc 
are spiritual men in it, nay, we arc devils in this 
Maya, and we are gods in this Maya. Stretch your 
ideas as far as you can make them higher and 
higher, call them infinite or by any other name 
you please, even these ideas are within this Maya. 
It cannot be otherwise, and the whole of human 
knowledge is a generalisation of this Maya trying 
lo know it as it appeals to be. This is the work 
of Nama-Rupa—name and form. Everything that 
has form, everything that calls up an idea in your 
mind, is within Maya; for everything that is. 
bound by the laws Of time, space, and causation 
is within Maya. 

This Mdyd, says Sri Ramakrishna, has two 
aspects, namely, avidyd-imlyl, Maya o!' 
ignorance, and Vkiyd-nuly i. Mdyd of knov,'- 
ledge. And every human being is tree to 
choose to be under the one or the other. 
What is called evil comes out of men and 
women when they allow themselves to be 
under the control of avidyd-muya, and they 
con.scqueiitly become stagnant at the sensatc 
level, become a problem to them.selves and 
to society, and miss their evolutionary mai-cli 
to spiritual freedom and fuliilment. VUlyd- 
nulyd. on the other hand, helps them to 
understand and manifest ethical and huma¬ 
nistic values, to become a friend and helper 
of society, and advances them on that human 
evolutionary road to spiritual freedom. 

It is the privilege of every human being 
to convert his or her heart into a play-gro'ind 
of the forces of Vidyd-mdyd. If the world 
has come from the Divine Sakii. evil in the 
world is as much the Divine Mother’s play 
as the good also is. The dirt on the earth, 
as much as its clean and beautiful things, 
are all only condensations of solar radiation. 
Mother loves all her children, but specially 
loves those who struggle against the evil 
forces in her universe, as also those who 
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courageously face even death in that struggle; 
that ia what Is hailed as the hero of all tragic 
dramas. 

Accordingly, the r^eligion centred in the 
Divine Mother has been the nursery of 
several heroic souls in the Indian tradition, 
like Shitaji and Guru Govind Singh. That 
religion does not say to humanity the sooth* 
ing idea that all good comes from God and 
all evil comes from an entity called the 
devil. No, the Ultimate Reality is both life 
and death, not life only. “Whose shadow is 
both immortality and mortality,” sang the 
Rs-Veda several thousand years ago 
( 10 . 121 . 2 ): 

Ya dtmadd baladd yaiya visva 
updsate prasisam yusya devah ; 

Yasyaclidyd amrtam yasya mrtyuh 

kasmai devdya havisd vidhema... 

/ 

“Unto Him who gives us our individuality, 
who gives us strength, whose commands all 
beings, together with the gods, obey, whose 
shadow is immortality as well as mortality, 
we offer our oblation!” 

The philosophy, spirituality, and ritual 
centred in the religion of the Divine Mother 
is based on this philosophy of Advaita, 
non-dualism. Devi literally means the 
luminous female, the goddess; but, as used 
in the Devi Mdhdtmya, it means The 
Goddess, die one Divine Mother of all, the 
Pard l^akti which is the dynamic feminine 
counterpart of the immobile masculine 
Paraina Siva. They are inseparable from 
each other, like word and its meaning, as 
expressed by ancient India’s greatest poet 
and dramatist, K^idasa. in the opening 
verse of his Kumara-sambhavam'. 

Vdgarthdviva samprktau vdgartha 

pratipattaye ; 

Jagatah pitarau vande Parvafi 

Paranteivorau ... 


“In order to achieve the comprehension 
of word and meaning, I salute the parents 
of the universe, Parvatr and Parame^wara, 
who are inseparable like word and its 
meaning.” 

In Vedanta and the Tantra system. Brah¬ 
man and Sakli, or Siva and Sakti, are used 
alternatively. Siva or Brahman is immobile, 
the energy of movement is in the Sakti or 
the immanent aspect. This world of multi¬ 
plicity, this world of manifestation, is thus 
in the realm of Sakti. When one transcends 
this world of duality in the deepest nirvi- 
kalpa state of Samddhi, one realizes Brah¬ 
man, the impersonal aspect of the Ultimate 
Reality. But very few can reach that dimen¬ 
sion. All else come under the jurisdiction 
of Sakti, the personal aspect of the Ultimate 
Reality. This is what is conveyed in the 
passage from Vivekananda about fAdyd 
quoted earlier, that we are all under the 
jurisdiction of Mdyd which, as the Cinmayl 
Sakti, the energy of infinite Consciousness, 
is viewed as a person, as the Divine Mother. 
We are all under the jurisdiction of Sakti 
from that point of view, whether we know 
it or not. The Divine Mother is, and re¬ 
mains. the supreme reality for you and for 
me. and for all, except when you or 1 merge 
in that deep nirvikalpa state beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Divine Mother and be¬ 
come one with the transcendental Impersonal 
Brahman. Therefore, in all aspects of life 
and work and inter human relations, we all 
live and move and have our being in the 
Divine Mother, like fish in w'ater. 

5, Sahkardedrya on the Divine Mother 

This glory ot the Divine Mother is expres¬ 
sed by India’s greatest philosopher of the 
eighth century A.D., Sahkaracarya, in some 
of his hymns. He was a great teacher of 
Advaita, non-duality. He built up the uni¬ 
fied structure of Indian philosophy, and 
intellectually and spiritually influenced the 
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whole of India during his brief life of thirty- 
two years. About his greatness, the late 
internationally known Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
President of India, writes (Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, Vol. II. p. 446): 

It is impossible to read Sankara's writings, 
packed as they arc with serious and subtle think¬ 
ing, without being conscious that one is in contact 
with a mind of a very fine penetration and pro¬ 
found spirituality. With his acute feeling of the 
immeasurable world, his stirring gaze into the 
abysmal mysteries of spirit, his unswerving resolve 
to say neither more nor less than what could be 
proved, .Sankara stands out as a heroic figure of 
the first rank in the somewhat motley crowd of 
religious thinkers of the medieval India. His 
philosophy stands forth complete, needing neither 
a before nor an after. 

The comprehensiveness and breadth of 
Sajikara’s religious outlook and sympathies 
made the people of India to confer on him 
a unique title, namely. Sanmuta-sthdpand- 
edrya, 'one who established six religions’! 
And this great philosopher was also a 
passionate devotee of the Divine Mother 
whose glory he has sung in several soul¬ 
stirring hymns. He has sung in praise of 
the Impersonal Atman and Brahman, as 
also of many other divinities of the Hindu 
pantheon, knowing all of them to be mani¬ 
festations of the one and non-dual Ultimate 
Reality. One of his many famous hymns 
is Sivcinanda Luhari, ‘Waves of the Bliss of 
Siva’. In its very opening verse, he sings the 
glory of Sokti, the Divine Mother, more 
than that of Siva, which he reserves to the 
rest of the hymn: 

iivah &aktyd yukto yadi bhavuli kiiicit 

prabhavitiun ; 

Na cedevont devo nnkhnlu kusalah 

spandituinapi... 

“If .^iva is united with Sakti, He becomes 
capable to project this universe ; if not. He 
is not capable of even moving His limbs!” 


In the Indian presentation of :§iva as 
Natardja, ‘the Great Dancer’, dancing the 
world of manifestation into existence, we 
have the integration of l§.iva and Sakti into 
a unity. There is anpther wonderful hymn 
of Sahkaracarya where he even goes into a 
humourous eulogy of the feminine at the 
cost of the masculine, as it were. That is 
the Devydparddha Ksamdpana-stotram, 
‘Hymn asking for forgiveness from the Devi 
for mistakes and sins’. There one finds that 
the last line sung in refrain in most of the 
verses is: Kuputro jdyeta, kvttcidapi kumdtd 
na bhavati... “There may be a kuputra, or 
bad son. but never a kumdtd, bad mother”. 
A son or daughter may reject a mother, but 
a mother will never reject her son or 
daughter. That is the mother-heart; that, 
raised to the infinite dimension, is the heart 
of the Devi. Addressing Her by one of Her 
many sweet and dear names as Bhavdnl, 
wife of Bhava (i.e. Siva), Safikaracarya sings 
(verse 7): 

Citd-bhasmd lepo garalamasanam 

dik-pata-dharo 

jatddhdri kanthe bhujagupati-hdri- 

paiiipatik ; 

Kapdli bhuteso bhajati jugadisaika-padavim 
Binndni tvat pdnigrahanct-paripdti 

phalamidam... 

“One who was smearing his body with 
ashes taken from the cremation ground, 
whose food was poison, whose clothes were 
the four quarters of space, whose hair was 
matted, ‘who wore a snake as a garland on 
his neck and was the Lord of animals, who 
uses a skull as an eating bowl, and was the 
Lord of Bhutas or ghouls—that Siva now 
holds the undisputed status of the Lord of 
the whole universe; O Bhavanl, this is only 
because of His being married to you!” 

The human heart seeks and responds to 
the love of the mother-heart; in verses 10 
and II of the hymn, Sankara sings: 
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Apatsu magnah smarapam tvadiyam 
karomi diirge karumrnaveii ; 

Naitat Sathatvam mama bhdvayethdh 

ksndhdtrsdrta jananlm smaranti... 

“Immersed in dangers, O Durga, I turn 
my mind to you, O Ocean of Mercy and 
spouse of Siva; please don’t consider this 
as my deceitfulness, since children remember 
their mother when they suffer from hunger 
and thirst.” 

Jagadamba vicitramatra kim 
paripurna karunffsti cenmayi ; 

A parudhaparampard vrtam 
nahi mdtd samupeksate sutam ... 

“O Mother of the Universe, what wonder 
is there if You have full compassion on me 
who am enveloped in a succession of sins! 
For a mother never forsakes her son.’’ 

When I recite some of these verses during 
my lectures in America or Europe, listeners 
are very much impressed with the absence 
of fear and trembling, and with the sense 
of love and fearlessness, the sense of intimacy 
that is present in the approach to God as 
Mother. This is the expression of the bhakti 
in the heart of a jnani that Sankara was, 
one who had realized the inseparable unity 
of the Impersonal-personal God. 

In fact, one of the songs composed in 
Sanskrit on Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother, 
by Swami Abhedananda, a direct disciple 
of Sri Ramakrishna, who, helped Swami 
Vivekananda’s Vedanta work in the U.S.A., 
which we often sing during the evening 
service in the centres of the Ramakrishna 
Order in India and abroad, also expresses 
a similar sentiment of mother-child love 
relation: 

Snehena badhndsi manosmadiyam 
dosdn aiesdn sagunikarosji ; 

Ahetund no dayase sadosdn 

svdiike grhltvd yadidam v id tram... 


“With love You bind our hearts to You, 
and all our evils You convert into good ; 
spontaneous is Your compassion on us who 
are with evils, what a wonder is this that 
You take us on Your lap even with all our 
evils! ’’ 

That explains the great hold of the Mother 
Goddess concept on the Indian mind. We 
understood that here is a person who 
embodies a unique value, namely, love. If 
God is love, as many scriptures say, here is 
a unique expression of that love. This value 
is found in the female of all species—the 
urge to care for and protect the offspring, 
even at the cost of one’s life. Some years 
ago, I read in one of the newspapers a report 
of a very touching incident that took place 
somewhere in Georgia in the U.S.S.R. One 
out of a pack of wolves chased a flock of 
deer in a forest; the flock ran for safety. 
A fawn entered into the hollow of a tree 
for safety and its mother covered the hollow 
with her belly to protect her offspring. Soon 
a bear appeared and killed that chasing wolf, 
and the fawn and its mother were saved. 

In his book Bhakti Yoga, Swami Viveka- 
nanda expounds the truth that love knows 
no fear (Complete Work.\ of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, Vol. Ill, pp. 88-89): 

Love conquers naturally all fear. Think of a 
young mother in the street, and a clog harking at 
her; she is frightened, and flic.s into the nearest 
house. Rut suppose, the next day, she is in the 
street with her child and a lion springs upon the 
child. Where will be her position now ? Of 
course, in the very mouth of the lion protecting 
the child. Love conquers all fear. Lear comes 
from the selfish idea of cutting one's self off from 
the universe. The smaller and the more selfish 
I make myself, the more is my fear. 

If the mother-heart is a truth of life within 
an individual, and if its expression in life 
makes for fearlessness, Vedanta says, it is 

' (Continued on page 378) 



Sri Ramakrishna Touched Them— 
Nafar Bandyopadhyay 

SWAMI PRABHANANDA 

Drawing from various sources, the scholar-monk who is Assistant Secretary 
of the Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math, reconstructs 
the little known life of a devotee, showing how the grace of the Master touched 


and purified the lives of many earnest 

After his spiritual striving and divine mad¬ 
ness. Sri Ramakrishna came back to 
Kamarpukur where he was married to Sarada 
Devi in May 1859. Following the marriage 
he stayed on at Kamarpukur for about one 
year and seven months. Again, to honour 
family custom he visited his father-in-law’s 
house at Jayrambati in 1860, when Sarada 
was about to complete her seventh year.^ 
Sri Ramakrishna stayed in Jayrambati a few 
days, and during this period the Mukherjee 
family, knowing of the Master’s love for 
devotional singing, arranged a Sahklrtana 
(an emotional and unritualistic mode of 
musical worship).^ Nafar Bandyopadhyay led 
in the singing. Hriday, the Master’s nephew, 
was present there too, probably having come 
to return with his uncle back to Dakshin- 
eswar. As Nafar hailed from the same 
village as Hriday and was everywhere known 
in the locality as a good singer, it is likely 
that he was brought by Hriday for the klrtan. 
Thus it was for the first time that Nafar saw 
Sri Ramakrishna and felt drawn to him. 

Due to Sri Ramakrishna’s reminiscing 
many years later in the presence of 
Mahendranath Gupta, or ‘M’, we have an 
account in the Master’s own words recorded 

1* Swami Gambhirananda. Holy Mother, Sri 
Sarada Devi (Madras; Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylaporc, 1955) p. 28. 

2* A. K. Mazumdar. Chaitanya, His Life and 
Doctrine, 1969. P. 143 footnote. 


souls. 

in the Gospel.^ Sitting one day in his room 
at Dakshineswar, the Master was speaking 
to the devotees about his God-intoxication. . 
He was saying: “Oh, what a state of mind 
I passed through! When I first had that 
experience, I could not perceive the coming 
and going of day and night. People said I 
was insane. What else could they say ? 
They made me marry. I was then in a state 
of God-intoxicaiion. ...I visited my fatlier- 
in-law’s house. They arranged a klrtan. 
and there was much singing of God’s holy 
name. The klrtan was led by Nafar, 
Digamber Bandyopadhyay’s father...K/Jwfr 
samklrttanl What a kirtan it was!”3“ 

Nafar experienced in his heart a great 
inflow of devotion, faith, and power. It 
seemed to him solely due to the presence of 
Sri Ramakrishna and seeing his overwhel¬ 
ming religious ecstasy and divine intoxica¬ 
tion with the thought of God. It appeared 
to Nafar that Sri Ramakrishna was a 
perennial fountain of love and divine power 
encased in a human body. Also, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna was evidently pleased with Nafar 
and his singing. Sri Ramakrishna’s yardstick 
to measure a man was the latter’s devotion 
to God. Once he said, “The fact is, all men 

3‘ ‘M', The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, Tr. 
by Swami Nikhilananda (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, Mylapore, 1985) p. 231, in conjunction 
with—3a. Sn Sn Ramakr^na Kathamrta. Vol. II, 
p. 49. 
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may look alike from the outside, but some 
of them have fillings of ‘condensed milk’. 
Cakes may have fillings of milk or powdered 
black gram (pulses), but they all look alike 
from the outside. ThQ desire to know God, 
ecstatic love of Him, and such other spiritual 
qualities are the ‘condensed milk’.”^ Nafar 
had some such stuff in him, therefore it was 
natural that they were attracted to each 
other. 

When the famous preacher Keshab 
Chandra Sen discovered Sri Ramakrishna 
and wrote about him in the newspapers, 
Sri Ramakrishna became well known to the 
general public almost overnight. Keshab 
and many others rejoiced in his exuberant 
genius and love of God. Whoever visited 
Dakshineswar felt a strange and compelling 
love and attraction for the divine personality 
that Sri Ramakrishna never tried to supress 
or hide from others. Not only was there his 
natural childlike spontaniety and the reli¬ 
gious power conveyed in his natural actions, 
but his words were so direct and clear that 
no one could remain untouched and unmoved 
by them. All felt in his presence a renewed 
strength and capacity to strive hard to attain 
life’s goal. In short, the charisma of Sri 
Ramakrishna, his rationality, and the appeal 
of his words threw light which made the 
darkness in others recede. This happened 
in the case of Nafar too, changing his life 
in subtle and profound ways. 

As already mentioned, both Hridayram 
and Nafar belonged to the same village of 
Sihar, being northwest of Jayrambati about 
one and a quarter miles, and northwest also 
of Kamarpukui by about four and a half 
miles. Hriday was the son of the Master’s 
elder sister, so he used to visit Sihar now 
and then. Hriday was four years younger 
than his maternal uncle, but very intimate 
with him. Later on he became the Master's 


personal attendant and served him with 
affection and loyally. 

A few things we know of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s visits to Sihar. He used to be fond 
of standing alone in front of the vast meadow 
covering seven or eight square miles of land 
on the western side of the village. It was 
often the earnest wish of Hriday that brought 
him there. During those visits he had many 
spiritual visions; of which the following, 
occurring sometime in 1853, are specially 
remembered. 

Once Sri Ramakrishna was travelling in 
a palanquin to Sihar, when in a divine vision 
he saw two boys of tender age and beautiful 
appearance emerge from his own body and 
start to run and jump in the fields. After 
such sporlings they once again entered his 
body. Hearing this, Yogeshwari Brahmani, 
one of Sri Ramakrishna’s gurus, later •re¬ 
marked, “Chaitanya is manifesting this time 
in the body of Nityananda.”5 Another 
vision, recorded in the Gospel, the Master 
recounted: “In Sihar, I fed the cowherd 
boys. 1 put sweetmeats into their hands. I 
’ saw that those boys were actually the 
cowherd boys of Vrindavan, and I partook 
of the sweetmeats from their hands.”® 
Strangely enough the flashes of such visions 
in Sri Ramakrishna’s pure mind proved to 
be intimations of things to follow. Also it 
may be supposed that on these visits Nafar 
could .see Sri Ramakrishna to his heart’s 
content. 

About one hundred kilometres away from 
the metropolis of ('alcutta, the then capital 
•of British India, Sihar was an old village 
which had witnessed the rise and fall of 
several religious upsurges. With the revival 
of Brahminic cult in the fourth and fifth 

S- Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna, The 
Great Master, Tr. Swami Jagadanunda (Madras, 
Sri Ramakrishna Math. Mylapore, 1978.) p. 189. 

'*• The Gospel, p. 232. 


4* The Gospel, p. 232. 
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centuries, the traditional Hindus had begun 
the worship of siva, the Mother Goddess, 
and Vasudeva. Thereafter, Tantricism 
spread imperceptibly and began to influence 
different sections of society. Following the 
advent of Sri Chaitanya, however, Neo- 
Vaisnavism spread under the active patro¬ 
nage of Bir Hambir of Visnupur, about 
twenty-two miles northwest of Sihar. After¬ 
wards, the deity Vasudev (Visnu) took the 
forms and names of Kalosona, Nani-chora, 
Shyamchand, and others—different forms of 
Krishna holding the flute to his lips, Sri 
Radha always at his side. Nevertheless, 
orthodox and conservative Brahmin 
Vaisnavas of Sihar had their reservations 
about the Chaitanya-cult, although seventeen 
of the thirty-four holy places of the 
Vaisnavas (called Putimris) are located in 
the district of Hooghly. Side by side, the 
religious undercurrent of esoteric yogic 
practices interacted with Vuisnavism to give 
birth to the Vaisnava Sahajiya movement.^ 
Sihar had some of their adherents too, and 
Sri Ramakrishna was acquainted with some 
people belonging to this group. He once 
commented about them; “They do not like 
the worship of a deity or of an image. They 
want a living man. That is why one of their 
sections is called Kartabhujd. They worship 
the Karid, that is to say, the guru as God. ’ 

Also he said, “Many of them follow the 
Rddhdtantra and take the five elements as 
aids to their spiritual practice. Employing 
these, their methods of spiritual discipline 
are very dirty. It is like entering a house 
through the back door by which the scaven¬ 
gers come.” 

A good many of the followers of this and 
other similarly oriented tantric groups 
indulged in forbidden practices and immoral 
activities. One such person came to meet 

7. Sashibhusan Dasgupta, Obscure Religious 
Cult, 1969, Introduction, pp. 33-34. 


Sri Ramakrishna. The latter, who could see 
the soul of the man, turned his back to bim. 
But he came across good people in these 
sects too. There was one Saday Babaji. a 
good singer of sahkirttvta, and a lady devotee 
by the name of Saraswati Palhar. But the 
Master noticed in general that superstitious 
beliefs were again raising their ugly head 
through these popular cults spread mainly 
among the lower uneducated sections of 
society. 

However, the orthodox of the upper caste 
Vaisnavas, zealously guarding their own 
beliefs, even feared and abhorred the pure 
Bhakti cult propagated by Sri Chaitanya. 
Wrote Akshay Kumar Sen; 

They jeered at the Sri Chaitaya followers. 

At times chased them with bamboos and 

sticks. 

Whenever they sang kirtan glorifying 

Gour and Nitai 

The villagers used to snatch away their 

drums. 

Nafar Bandopadhyay’s house was in the 
southern part of Sihar known as Koarpur 
mouza. His grandfather, Ramgoviuda 
Bandyopadhyay, had left his ancestral village 
of Lakhurdi in Burdwan district, and 
migrated to this part of the country. He 
had two wives—with one of them he started 
a household at Jayrambati, and with the 
other another household at Sihar. The 
former wife had borne him a male child 
named Natabar and the latter a male child 
named Nafar. The family deity ‘Damodar’, 
was placed in his household at Jayrambati. 

Nafar had five sons, Ramhriday, Ram- 
saday, Digambar, Sashibhusan, and Atal. 
Although Brahmin by caste, taking on 
priestly duties was not acceptable to the 
family. The small cultivable land possessed 
by Nafar was their only source of income. 
Undoubtedly the family suffered from riiany 
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wants till Nafar’s third son, Digambar, met 
with some good luck, and the dismal situa¬ 
tion took a happy turn. There is a story 
behind this. 

Once the grown-up kamhriday, Ramsaday 
and Digambar were occupied constructing 
the mud-clay walls of a new house for the 
family. Their father was watching as they 
worked. Somehow Digambar’s part was 
slipshod and not coming up fo the mark. 
Besides this, his father was annoyed with 
him for being lazy. After a lime Digambar’s 
attitude so much annoyed the father that he 
scolded him severely and struck him with 
the hubble-bubble he was smoking. While 
it ail was extremely unfortunate, it turned 
out to be a blessing in disguise. Humiliated, 
Digambar walked out, left Sihar, and walked 
to Indesh, en route to the district town of 
Burdwan where his sister lived. The sister 
gave him shelter and affection and informed 
her father. One day Digambar was idling 
away his lime by the side of a road, when 
an European trader attached to the Mack¬ 
enzie firm, came riding by on a horse. He 
was blind drunk, lost his balance, and fell 
into the roadside ditch. Seeing the whole 
thing, Digambar hurried to rescue him and 
helped him get to his bungalow not far off. 
The man was much pleased with Digambar’s 
assistance and asked him to see him next 
morning. The good-looking youth, broad- 
shouldered and of fair complexion, impres¬ 
sed the Sahib, who immediately offered him 
a small contractor’s job. At this Digambar 
proved a good workman. His willingness 
to try new things, dexterity and ambition 
led him up the ladder of self-improvement. 
He worked for the industry giant and made 
a fortune for himself. Finally he purchased 
fourteen mohallas of land in Bankura, 
Midnapore and Hooghly and constructed a 
fairly large building of brick and mortar, 
the first such building in Sihar. This he 
gave to his father, and to fulfil his father's 


desire he constructed a beautiful small 
shrine wherein Nafar installed the stone 
emblem of the Deity, ‘Sridhar’, actually 
another of the forms of Visnu.® A salaried 
Brahmin priest offers daily worship even 
now. Thereafter, a happy Nafar devoted 
his time to taking care of ‘Srldhar’ and to 
singing devotional songs of Saiiklrtan, which 
it may be supposed, many people in the 
surrounding area benefitled. 

Long before the fabulous rise of Digam- 
bar’s fortunes. Nafar had surrendered him¬ 
self at the feet of Sri Ramakrishna. It 
dawned upon him that the beloved family 
deity, Sridhar-Visnu, was all the time appea¬ 
ring before him in the form of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. About this lime Nafar divided the 
landed property he owned among his five 
sons. On one portion of the land (said at 
the lime to be haunted or otherwise con¬ 
secrated) shared with Digambar, a chandi- 
mandap and notmwidir (open-air, but roofed- 
over structures usually near a temple) were 
put up. The chandiimndap, of clay walls 
and thatched roof, was finally razed to the 
ground by the great cyclone of 1978. In 
front of the chundimandap stood the 
natmandira, also with a roof of thatch. Here 


8- The famil\ legend was obtained from 
Debipada Bandyopadhyay and Bhavani Bandyo- 
padhyay, the two great grandsons of Digambar. 
Ramlal Chattopadhyay, the nephew of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. gave another story. Onec Digambar 
brought a rosary of one hundred and eight beads 
and after sprinkling holy CJanga water on it and 
applying sandal paste, oircred it to Sri Rama¬ 
krishna for his blessings. '1 he latter returned the 
rosary, instructing Digambar, “Chant the holy 
name on this rosary, and sing God’s name and 
glory with driiin and cymbal accompaniment. 
This will do you good. In this Kali-yuga chanting 
of God’s name is essential. This will bring you 
the fruits of mcdilation. sacrifices, etc." He sin¬ 
cerely followed the instructions and subsequently 
became a rich man. fKamal Krishna Mitra: Sri 
Ramakrxna O Antaranga Prasanga (Bengali) 
second edition, pp. 40-41). 
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Nafar brought together over the years many 
a religious festival of Sahkirtan, and Sri 
Ramakrishna joined the large gatherings on 
several occasions, singing and dancing in 
the ecstasy of love of God. Encircling him 
others would also participate in the enthu¬ 
siastic worship, completely forgetting the 
world around them. Sri Ramakrishna would 
enter into ’ Satnadhi, standing transfixed, a 
bewitching smile lighting his countenance. 
Those present used to be overwhelmed by 
a current of divine bliss. Sri Ramakrishna 
seemed to them like a dynamo of radiant 
spiritual* energy. Nafar and others were 
astounded by those never to be forgotten 
scenes of Sahklrtana, and they cherished the 
memory of them forever. Nafar felt his life 
was blessed. 

As noted earlier, some of the orthodox 
sections of people of Bankura and Hoogly 
districts, including Sihar, resisted for a long 
time the coming of the Bhakti cult of Chai- 
tanya. It is interesting to note how that 
resistance was gradually worn down. 

Village life of Sihar was dominated by 
the families of pround Brahmins. Though 
Sri Ramakrishna’s being practically illiterate 
was known, still he was held by them in 
high respect. Some of those men, however, 
were conceited scholars and used to slight 
him. An interesting episode changed their 
view and behaviour towards him forever. 

A team of Brahmin scholars from 
Khanakul once visited Sihar, having heard 
of Sri Ramakrishna's spiritual ecstasies and 
his attraction for people. Those scholars, 
who possessed a wider culture than most, 
knew also that the Master was highly regar¬ 
ded by, and the guru o. Keshab Chandra 
Sen, of Calcutta, so they came to Hriday’s 
house to meet him. Naturally they greeted 
the Master cordially in their accustomed 
way and began to converse with him on 
religious topics, according to their own 


manner of dialectics, reasoning and argu¬ 
mentation. It was natural for them to have 
thus challenged Sri Ramakrishna on some 
points of Scriptural controversy and started 
a debate on some subtle question. Though 
it was possibly not their original intention, 
in the end, those visitors became highly 
pleased with the Master and conceded their 
inferior position before him. 

At this time Sri Ramakrishna was the 
centre of attraction for a large number of 
people who came to join the SahkJrtan 
gatherings held so frequently in and around 
Sihar. All this was due to Hriday’s and- 
Nafar’s enthusiasm for organizing and 
bringing people together for those festivals. 
The Master too was happy to find so many 
taking' delight in the loud chanting of God’s 
names and glqries. These many open-air 
gatherings were held in a number of places, 
including- the natmmdira and chandi- 
mandapa. After the Brahmins of Khanakul. 
more people were attracted. Even Sri Rama¬ 
krishna used to be the centre of Nagara- 
sahkJrtanas when large gatherings used to 
proceed along the roads and lanes of the 
villages, as they had once done when Sri 
Chaitanya preached and chanted throughout 
Bengal singing “Hardya namah, Krishna- 
Yddavdya namah, Gopdla-Govinda, Rama 
Sri Madhusudana.” They used to sing and 
dance to the melodics of the Krishna-lild 
(story) and Sanglt (songs), and induce others 
to join them. In all these ventures, Nafar 
Bandyopadhyay was one of the self-appointed 
leaders, and in this way people of Sihar 
came to respect Sri Chaitanya. Opposition 
to the cult of Chaitanya gradually disappea¬ 
red. 

The most important place in the village 
of Sihar was the temple of Shantinalh, cons¬ 
tructed in the seventeenth century.^ On one 


^hantinath is still .standing in good repair, 
though the natmandira in front was severely 
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long remembered occasion a kirtan was 
arranged there by Nafar and Hriday. The 
devotees began singing: 

There dances Gora (Chaitanya) chanting 

« Hari’s name! 

See my dear Narahari (the God-intoxicated 

man)! 

Stay close to my fair-complexibned Gora, 
. Lest he rolls on the dust of the ground! 

Hearing these lines, Sri Ramakrishna, who 
had already started dancing, was drunk still 
further with divine love. Suddenly he was 
beseiged with Malidbhava, the great emotion, 
and danced with the stride and strength of 
a lion. In the meantime, the crowd swelled 
greatly. What they saw defied their power 
to describe, but a divine unearthly beauty 
emanated from the person of the Master. 
His face became radiant with divine joy and 
drew the attention of all. As the followers 
repeatedly sang one improvised Joyous 
phrase, the intense feeling of the Master 
seemed to be heightened. He became a 
liersonificaiion of divine ecstasy, as it were. 
At times he remained unmoving, deeply 
absorbed in ccsta.sy ; at other times he fell 
on the rough floor of the natmandira, rolling 
in bliss, totally oblivious of the bruises 
caused on his person. People watched, 
amazed to sec with what difficulty Hriday 
brought the Master back to the plane of 
ordinary consciousness. Waves of bliss 
swept over the masses. One of the active 
participants in the kTrtan, Nafar felt blessed. 
It made a great impact on his mind and 
memory. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to talk only about 
God and his glories, and how a man might 
realize Him. Whatever time Nafar could 
Sparc he would sit quietly in front of the 

damaged in the cyclone of 1349 B.S. (1942), and 
its tiled roof replaced with corrugated tin. (Amiya 
Kr. Bandopadhyay, Bankura Jelar Purakirfi 
(Bengali), 1971, p. 122. 


Master listening to his sweet words. The 
latter was never tired of telling the glories 
of the Lord. The scriptures too mention 
that for householders tied to worldly affairs, 
the only way is to hear Krishna’s Lilch 
kathu-rasa —the Divine life and teachings, 
part-human-part-divine Joy of the Incama- 
tiOD.l® 

Just as the hard minds of orthodox 
Brahmins gradually softened, so there came 
a gradual transformation in the mind of 
Nafar Bandyopadhyay, causing the blossom 
of love of God to swell in his heart. The 
grace of the Master, whom Nafar had already 
accepted as his spiritual guide, grew and 
grew until it culminated one day in Nafar’s 
total conviction that Sri Ramakrishna was 
none other than the Supreme Lord Viisnu 
embodied in human form. 

As it happened, during one of his stays 
in Sihar, Sri Ramakrishna noticed that ndne 
of the orthodox Brrdimins ever wore strings 
of Tulsi (holy basil) beads, although many 
of them were worshipping Lord Vi.snu and 
vaunted themselves as Vaisnavas. Now Sri 
Ramakrishna secretly proeured twenty 
strings of Tidsi beads. One day he explained 
the importance of Tulsi before a group of 
these leading Vaisnavas, elaborating the 
charm and power of Tulsi. As they felt 
deeply impre.ssed by his words, the devotees 
present paid obeisance to Tulsi by touching 
it to their head. 'Thus having made the 
necessary mental preparation, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna brought out the strings of beads and 
distributed one Tulsi rosary to each Brahmin 
who worshipped Narayana in the stone- 
emblem in his house. He gave the instruc¬ 
tion that the beads were to be sanctified by 
touching the stone-emblem with them, and 
uttering the sacred mantra each had received 
from his guru, and the string was to be worn 
round the neck. All the recipients felt 

iw- Snmad lihdgmalam, Xtl, ix, 40, 
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blessed. All but Nafar Bandyopadhyay left 
for home. The devoted Nafar could perceive 
the reflection of Lord Srldhar, the Deity of 
his worship, in the person of Sri Rama- 
krishna. He therefore approached the Master 
saying, “You are my Srldhar, and talking a 
garland of those Tulsi beads, put it round 
the feet of Sri Ramakrishna. A charming 
smile broke across the Master’s face and the 
touch of Tulsi sent him into deep ecstasy. 
This convinced Nafar of the genuineness of 
his vision and deepened his faith. A happy 
Nafar then took the beads and placed them 
round his own neck.ii Thus Nafar not only 
acclaimed Sri Ramakrishna as the living 
incarnation of the Lord, but in his own heart 
he became thoroughly convinced and blessed. 
For the rest of his life he never wavered 
from this faith and it sustained him through 
many vicissitudes of his long life. 

From a letter of Hriday Mukherjee 
addressed to the inmates of the Alambazar 
Math, it was learnt that Nafar looked upon 


11* Akshay Kumar Sen, 6'n i'n Ramakrsna 
Punthi (Bengali) 10th edition, pp. 218-19. 


Sri Ramakrishna as his Child Krishna 
(Gopala), and would serve the Lord with 
that attitude. He would occasionally invite 
the Master to his house and feed him. 
Quietly Nafar would^sit in the presence of 
Sri Ramakrishna watching his every move¬ 
ment. This would fill his heart with joy. 

While his eldest son, Digambar^^ 
making his large fortune, Nafar became 
more and more disinterested and detached 
from the thought of worldly prosperity. He 
devoted his time and energy to the ripening 
of his devotion to God till he breathed his 
last. Simple villager that Nafar was, by dint 
of devotion and spiritual fervour actively 
took part in the divine sport of the modern 
incarnation of God. He carved a memorable 
niche for himself in the wonderful life-history 
of Sri Ramakrishna, hailed by many the 
world over as the Beacon in the sea of 
darkness in the bleak world of strife and 
bloodshed today. 


12. Digambar kept contact with Sri Rama- 
krishna. From M's diary it is learnt that he called 
on Sri Ramakrishna at Dakshineswar on 7th 
July, 1877 and gave him Re 1/- as Pranami. 


IHE INDIAN VISION OF GOD AS MOTHER 
{Continued jrom page 371) 


also a truth within the cosmos as a whole. 
That is the vision of God as Mother, and 
Vedanta therefore calls Her Jagadambd — 
Ambd, i.e., mother of the ]agat, world. Not 
only in a mother, but also in other areas of 
human experience, in all parts of the world, 
you can sec verification of the truth of the 
above statement that love knows no fear. 
Our country now has soldiers in the snowy 
Himalayas, living a hard life, guarding the 
frontiers of India. What makes them face 


these challenges ? Love for the freedom of 
the nation. Anyone who loves one’s nation, 
or an ideology, or a worthy cause, experi¬ 
ences less fear compared to one without 
that love and has contracted oneself to 
become a mere bundle of complaints and 
grievances. Love strengthens one to bear 
stresses and strains with less and less com¬ 
plaint and inner tension. 


{to be continued) 




Royal Knowledge and Royal Secret 

SWAMI AMRITANANDA 

The ninth chaptir of the Gita contains a great and sacred secret. The learned 
writer casts illumination on the seeming enigmatic sayings of the Lord and 
discusses their hidden meaning. The author is Secretary of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Vidyapith, Madras. 


The Bhagavad Gita is a popular scripture 
and has widely been commented upon, alike 
hy scholars, saints and even by statesmen 
and political thinkers of various hues. It is 
universal in its appeal and application, and 
its universality itself puzzles many a scholar. 
Tlie key to understand the Gita is its spirit 
of discovering the unity behind a world of 
bewildering diversity. The Gita synthesizes 
the four yogas by removing the notion of 
conflict between jiklna and karma, and 
harmonizing bhakti and jhana. 

It was Madhusudana Saraswati who for 
purposes of study and understanding of the 
Gita grouped its eighteen chapters into three 
divisions of six chapters each. The first six 
chapters speak mainly of Karma or action, 
the next six chapter, of Bhakti or devo¬ 
tion and the last six of Jham or know¬ 
ledge. The passing from karma yoga to 
jiidna yoga is not smooth as the two 
paths are somewhat different in nature, and 
some intervening medium is necessary to 
make the passage smooth. The middle six 
chapters, known as bhakti sataka, or iipdsand 
sataka, perform this function of smoothen- 
ing. So we see a bcautifiul edifice raised tier 
upon tier, and based on the sure foundation 
of the SrfiH itself. The ingenuity of the 
author of the Gita is thus remarkable and 
unique. 

The main objective of all the scriptures is 
to preach mukti or freedom as the goal of 
life. There are various paths prescribed 
for attaining mukti. Scriptures emphasize 


in different places the efficacy of one or 
more of these paths. The Gita leaves the 
choosing of a path to the spiritual aspirant 
by its recognition of the natural diverse 
nature of human beings and of the paths, 
but lays stress on the uriity of the goal. 

If duty is performed without attachment 
it leads to purification of the mind. A pure ■ 
mind can easily grasp the subtle meaning 
of spiritual truths. Meditation on these 
truths with purity of mind reveals the trub 
knowledge of Atman. This knowledge con¬ 
fers mukti. It is the path of disinterested 
action with its emphasis on work and is 
known as Nifkdma karma. 

Similarly one can practise love of God 
and attain a one-pointed mind devoted to 
God. The liberating knowledge that comes 
to the mind possessed with love ultimately 
paves the way to mukti. This is the path 
of devotion or bhakti mdrga. 

Again if one approaches the ideal, con¬ 
stantly meditating on it to the exclusion of 
everything else, as a result, the knowledge 
of the ideal becomes wcll-eslabli.shed in the 
mind and one is led to Vifn/lna, or realiza¬ 
tion of the ideal. This is culled the sdnkhya 
mdrga, or the jiidmi mdrga, the path of 
inquiry. 

In all these cases the mind becomes ripe 
and refined with practice and the mind 
icself gradually leads an aspirant to the 
final goal of freedom. In traditional inter¬ 
pretation of Vediinta we do not come across 
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the method of synthesis. For instance the 
dualists do not ever compromise with the 
non-dualists; devotees do not think very 
highly of knowledge, and work is always 
disparaged by them as having nothing to do 
with devotion or knowledge. But the Gita 
uses the language of synthesis and wonder¬ 
fully bridges the gaps between all the four 
approaches, and the secular and the spiri¬ 
tual. Even though this attempt at bridging 
has been made in almost every chapter of 
the Gita, the ninth chapter appears to be 
the most illustrative, in the sense that here 
there is discussion of many ideas such as : 
the idea of creation, the idea of the all¬ 
pervasiveness of Go.d, the nature of God, 
the necessary qualifications for attaining 
liberation, sin and virtue, incarnation, the 
glory of devotion, and other important 
points. All are taken up and answered with 
amazing clarity. 

The ninth chapter occupies the middle 
stage of the Gita. From this position it 
takes up the threads of previous discussions 
in earlier chapters and begins fresh ones to 
be concluded in the later chapters, until 
there comes the grand finale of harmony in 
the eighteenth chapter. Many of the famous 
quotations taken from the Gita are from 
this chapter. It is said in the traditional 
circles that Sankara finished all that he had 
to say in his commentary on the Gita in the 
second chapter. But still he refers to the 
last Sloka in the eleventh chapter as being 
the essence of the Gita. We find that the 
last ^loka in the ninth chapter also coming 
very near this description. 

It is in the ninth chapter that we get the 
unqualified declaration by the Lord spelt in 
unmistakable terms that everyone, irre.spec- 
tive of birth, attainments, caste, creed or sex 
is entitled to the Highest, viz. mukti. All 
one has to do is to develop one-pointed 
devotion to God and He takes entire care 


of, the welfare of such devotee. In the 
language of Sri Ramakrishna, what is needed 
is vyakulatd, or intense yearning. 

Sri Krishna calls for a bold faith and loud 
assertion by Arjuna that a devotee of the 
Lord will never perish. Even though such 
assurances and proclamations given by Sri 
Krishna elsewhere have drawn the attention 
of teachers of bhakti more pointedly, Sri- 
dhara Swami. whose gloss on the Gita is 
famed for its lucidity, is particularly attract¬ 
ed to thi.'s assurance given by the Lord in 
chapter nine. Our mind is delighted at Sri 
Krishna’s broadcasting an idea called ‘the 
royal secret’ in the second sloka. Such is 
the glory of devotion ! Many such gems of 
ideas are scattered all over the ninth 
chapter, making its name, ‘The Path of the 
Royal Knowledge and Royal Secret’ the most 
meaningful. We presently take up some of 
these ideas for a short discussion. 

The chapter opens with the promise that 
the Lord is going to say something secret. 
It becomes secret because it is sacred. This 
secret when unravelled will confer libera¬ 
tion. It is not a mere theoretical knowledge, 
but something to be practically realized. It 
is directly experienced and easy to practise 
and yields imperishable results. According 
to Sankara,, this chapter deals with know¬ 
ledge which is superior to meditation men¬ 
tioned in the previous chapter. According 
to Sridhara Swami, it is the glory of God 
and devotion to him that is sung here. 
Ma.dhusudana Saraswati feels that know¬ 
ledge is given in the language of devotion. 
This shows that the secret given out here 
is interpreted as knowledge by some, and as 
devotion by others. It makes no difference 
so far as the practice is concerned. 

Fundamental to all the paths is smddhn. 
or faith. People fail or do not get full 
results because they lack faith. The idea of 
mdya, an understanding of which helps us 
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develop discrimination^ is introduced here 
in the form of a puzzle. There are two 
ilokas which speak in apparently contradic¬ 
tory terms. In one of the ^lokas the Lx>rd 
says that all beings 'are in Him, but He is 
not in them. (IX.4) In the next He says 
that beings are not in Him. (IX.5) This is 
the mystery. The mystery is explained as 
follows : an embodied being is attached to 
his body by reason of his ego-consciousness, 
whereas the Lord is free from it. That is, 
the Lord is in all beings because He is all- 
pervading, but not in them because He is 
not attached to them-unlike a jlva, or bound 
soul. 

The creation emanates from the Lord and 
in the end again merges into Him. He is not 
the agent of creation. His presence is suffi¬ 
cient for Prakfti to bring out creation. His 
transcendental nature is the object of medi¬ 
tation for jilanis, whereas His immanent 
aspect is for the bhaktas. These acts of 
creation and dissolution of the universe do 
not bind the Lord. Beings are helpless and 
arc bound by their nature, and therefore are 
born again and again. It is an indication of 
the merciful nature of the Lord that He 
creates this universe, thereby providing us 
with an environment to work out our 
inherent tendencies. Swami Vivekananda 
says that this world is like a gymnasium and 
we come to the world to work, gain experie¬ 
nce, educate ourselves and attain know¬ 
ledge. God is not involved in the creation, 
whereas the j'lvas are. Bhakti makes the 
jh'm seek the I.x>rd in creation, whereas 
jfmna makes them seek Him outside of it. 
Either way we cannot be attached to His 
creation. 

The Lor.d fully knows about His creation. 
To teach us we require some one who knows. 
The Lord himself comes down in the fonn 
of a human being, but endowed with all 
super-human excellences. He inspires and 


liberates the virtuous. It is only the foolish 
who mistake His divine incarnation as an 
ordinary human birth, not recognizing His 
transcendental nature. Recognizing the wSup- 
reme Being in His human form is the hall¬ 
mark of spiritual wisdom. It is difficult to 
rct'pgnize and understand fully the life and 
work of an incarnation of God. One who 
recognizes it becomes liberated. People 
endowed with divine nature alone can do 
that. Others belittle the significance of the 
life of an incarnation. 

One must learn tq sec and recognize the 
Lord who is one without a second in all His 
manifestations. He is the Goal and fruit of 
all actions, the Master, the eternal witness, 
the ultimate Abode of all created beings, 
the sole Refuge, and the unfailing friend. 
He is both the manifested and unmanifested. 
One should always think of Him vuith a 
devoted resolute mind, sing,His glories, and 
surrender one.self to Him. The slokas 
which deal with the above aspects are in 
mellifluous language which captures the 
mind of a devotee. 

People are generally interested in quick 
results. They therefore worship His mani¬ 
festations and get the desired results. There 
are a few who worship the L.ord Himself and 
are liberated. People who follow the Vcdic 
(ritualistic) injunctions worship the limited 
manifestations and go to higher worlds. 
But they arc subjected to birth and death. 
To know, while worshipning the manifesta¬ 
tions, that they arc only the manifestations 
of the one Supreme Being is knowledge ; not 
to know this is ignorance. 

Now a strange economic proposition is 
given by Sri Krishna. Rituals prescribed in 
■the Vedas arc elaborate and require a great 
deal of materials and money for their per¬ 
formance. 'Hie fruit is commensurate with 
the size of the sacrifice. Any sacrifice yields 
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limited results, and no sacrifice can confer 
immortality. Worshiping the Lord with 
devotion alone confers immortality. The 
Lord gives the devotees the right knowledge. 
To please Him it is not necessary to perform 
costly rituals. He is pleased with whatever 
a sincere devotee offers and He confers on 
His devotee the Highest. Love alone attracts 
Him and not wealth, pomp or show. We are 
advised to practise this loving devotion in 
everything we do, offering all the fruits of 
action to Him. This is the spirit of karma 
yoffa. Traditionally karma means ritualistic 
work or duty prescribed by the scriptures. 
In this chapter the scope of karma covers 
everything that we do. We should think of 
Him even while doing our worldly actions. 
He should be made to participate in every¬ 
thing we do and as a logical consequence 
accept the fruits thereof. Love binds the 
Lord to the devotee, and the difference 
between the secular and the spiritual vani« 
shes. After all, it is His creation. Where is 
the World ? It is He who appears as the 
world! 

We may get into doubt if the Lord is 
partial to His devotees. Sridhara Swarai 
explains such is not the case. Whoever seeks 
Him gets His grace, just as whoever seeks 
fire gets the heat. 

Now comes a very important declaration 
of the Lord which is not so forcefully spoken 
anywhere else. We always hear about the 
virtuous men of right conduct. What about 
men of wrong conduct ? Can they become 
devotees ? Is right conduct a sine qua non 
or desideratum for being a devotee ? Does 
devotion depend only on birth or conduct ? 
The question has mot been dealt with satis¬ 
factorily by the commentators and it is 
difficult to harmonize the idea of wrong 
conduct with devotion, in the traditional 
interpretation of scriptures. Among the 
devotees we do come across some who did 


not bother about the prohibitions and 
injunctions of the sastras. In the language 
of Sri Ramakrishna, their devotion takes 
them by a storm as it were. Tlicy do not 
know anything other than the Lord. The 
Lord assures them too that they may attain 
to the Highest. Examples of those who 
might not be fit for the study of the scrip¬ 
tures. or those of sinful birth, or those whose 
professions distract their minds, can get 
inspiration from the lives of such devotees 
described in mythology or recorded history. 
Sri Krishna casts His net very wide! He 
does not want to leave out anyone who is 
sincerely devoted to Him. He makes Arjuna 
proclaim to the world with a loud beat of 
drums that the devotees of God never 
perish. This is the special Gospel of Sri 
Krishna to the world at large, particularly 
to the modem world of sceptics and cynics. 
The modem world seems to be more in need 
of the message of the chapter on the ‘Royal 
Secret’. The message is so relevant to 
irvtellectuals who are feverishly engaged in 
acrimonious, never-ending debates about 
God and pious life. 

Examples of devotees who were born in 
lower castes and whose conduct wds not 
thought highly of by society arc many : 
Guha and Sabari in the Rdmrlyana. Vilva- 
mangal and Kannappa Nayanar in recorded 
history, Samadhi mentioned in the Chandi, 
the Gopis of the Bhdgavata, and so on. If 
these humble devotees could attain mukti, 
where is the doubt about pious devotees of 
noble birth ? Chapter nine of the Gita con¬ 
cludes by exhorting the devotee to fix his 
mind on the Lord, be devoted to Him 
alone, worship Him, and surrender every¬ 
thing to Him. What is there to expect in 
this world ? It is not permanent and cannot 
give eternal happiness. Take refuge in the 
Lord. That is the only way. This is the 
real synthesis of the Yogas. 



Tyagaraja—The Saint-Musician 

KAMALA S. JAVA RAO 

I 

For the saint who realized the immanence and transcendence of the Divine 
Lord through Nddopdsand, {music) occupied a very exalted place. Dr. Kamala 
S. Jaya Rao, M.D., of Hyderabad, writes a warm appreciation of the divinely 
Inspired poet and musician. 


Sri Ramakrishna describes tiiree types of 
joy: the joy of worldly pleasures {visaya- 
dnanda), the joy of worship {bhajan-dnanda) 
and the joy of God-realization {Brahmd- 
nanda). The Indian poetical genius used 
music, which belongs to the second type, as 
a potent means to attain to the third and 
the highest type of bliss. The spiritual map 
of India is thickly dotted with musicians 
and music composers, who used their art 
and talent not only for individual personal 
salvation, but broadcast if to help the less 
fortunate move Godward. 

Classical music is today broadly classified 
into the Hindustani school developed mainly 
in the northern part of India, and Carnatic 
music, developed in the South. Three great 
composers, known as the Vaggeyakara-s, 
contributed immensely to the development 
of the latter school. The three—Muthuswami 
Dikshitar, Shyama Sastri, and Tyagaraja, 
are reverentially referred to as the musical 
trinity. The last named, Tyagaraja, was a 
great devotee honoured as a saint. 

m 

Tyagaraja’s Ista (Chosen Deity) was Sri 
Rama, and the majority of his compositions 
(called kirtana-s) arc addressed to the 
Supreme as Rama. The Saint also sang in 
praise of Siva, the Divine Mother and other 
deities as weU. Tyagaraja wrote his wonder¬ 
fully melodious songs in the Telugu langu¬ 
age, but richly embellished them with 
Sanskrit. Then his use of alliteration, rhetoric 
and similes are such that the kirtana-s beggar 
translation. The epithets he used to describe 


Sri Rama form a choice treasury for etymo¬ 
logists. To quote from The Cultural 
Heritage of India,^ “His songs...gave an 
added prestige to Telugu as a mellifluous 
speech and sweet language for music.” He 
expressed in his compositions the truths of 
the Gita and Upanisads in simple and 
appealing language. 

Tyagaraja composed his songs extempore 
during periods of ecstasy and inspiration 
and did not write them down. It is due to 
the immense c:edit of his devoted disciples 
that the large number of kirtanas —nearly 
eight hundred —arc available to us today. 
Scholarly treatises and books have been 
written on Tyagaraja and his musical com¬ 
positions. The present essay is a humble 
effort to introduce this great saint-musician 
to a wider readership. 

In Tiruvarur, on the bank of the Kaveri 
river near Tanjavur (Tamil Nadu), Tyagaraja 
was born in 1759. Tiruvarur was renowned 
for its spirituality, its saints and its musi¬ 
cians. Not far away, Tiruvaiyyaru, where 
he spent much of his life, was also a sacred 
place known for its spiritual atmosphere 
and for its being a centre of culture. Realiz¬ 
ing the great spiritual potency in this region, 
Tyagaraja in many of his songs praises its 
glory and the glory of the river Kaveri. 
Tyagaraja was married but belonged to that 

1* The Cultural Heritage of India (Calcutta: 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of C'ulture, Gol 
Park, 1970). 
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galaxy of luminaries who are a standing 
testimony to Sri Ramakrishna’s assurance 
that householders too can realize God. Sri 
Ramakrishna stressed the importance of 
holy company, and 'I’yagaraja too sang in 
like vein— 

What if you are householders {Sahisarins) ? 
If you believe in the Lord^ the enemy of 
Kamsa (Kdmsdri), refrain from harming 
others and delight in the company of the 
holy ; 

If you drive away all evil thoughts and 
convert your spouse and children into 
servants of God; 

If you join the holy company of devotees, 
surrender all pleasures unto Sri liari and 
sing His praises — 

What if you are householders ? 

Being a householder himself, Tyagaraja 
had his share of worldly trials and tribula¬ 
tions. He referred in many of his klrtanas 
to the troubles and derision he was subjected 
to by his brother and other kith and kin. 
He also reminded the Lord of how He had 
protected Sugriva and Vibhisana from their 
cruel brothers. His true longing, however, 
was for deliverance from the ocean of 
worldliness, and prayed for divine beatitude. 
In a song addressed to the Divine Mother, 
he prays— 

O Dharmamhika, Do not treat me as a 
stranger \ I have now become yOur own. 
Do not entangle me in the meshes of your 
Mtiya. 

Dharmamhika, Come to my rescue as a 
mother rushes to .succour her crying infant. 
O Mother \ Do not treat my wail as mere 
din and noise. 

To devotees of Sri Ramakrishna this may 
bring before their eyes the picture of the 
Divine Mother putting down the rice-pot 
from the hearth and rushing to lift up her 
beloved child. 


Tyagaraja was not wealthy, he voluntarily 
embraced poverty and he was the embodi¬ 
ment of his own name, Tyagaraja—the 
prince of renouncers. It is said that the 
local ruler. Raja Sharabhoji of Tanjavur, 
desired that Tyagaraja should dedicate his 
poetical works to himself, and sing his 
praise, in return for which he promised 
immense riches. Outraged, Tyagaraja sang: 

O my mind] Tell me truly, is wealth 
[tiidhi) siipeior or Rama's proximity 
{sannidhi) superior ? 

Are curds, butter and milk delicious, or 
is the nectar of meditation and worship 
(dhyana bhafana sudhd rasa) of Ddsarathi 
delicious ? 

Is flattery of men in pursuance of self- 
interest (tnamata bandhana yuta narastutf) 
better or is the kirtana df the Lord, adored 
by Tyagaraja better ? 

The saint’s elder brother, Japyesa, an 
ordinary householder, was extremely anno¬ 
yed at what he considered 7'yagaraja’s 
foolish refusal to go to the royal court, sing 
the praise of mortal man, and accept the 
royal gift. It is said that in a fit of anger 
he stole the image of Rama which Tyagaraja 
worshipped and adored, and threw it into 
the river Kaveri. One can imagine the 
anguish the Saint experienced at this loss 
and his sorrow poured forth in song— 

I wonder where he has hid himself, O 
Mind : when will He {Rama) have the 
compassion to reveal Himself ? 

Unable to tolerate the ill-treatment suffe¬ 
red by Prahlada at the hands of his father. 
Kanaka Kasyapa, did he not hide Himself 
in a pillar ? 

Unable to hear seeing Sugriva being 
pummeled by his brother, Vali, did He 
not hide Himself behind a palm-tree ? 

To forgive the evil deeds of the past lives, 
to crush the six enemies within, and to 
protect those who have steady devotion 
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to Him, and to protect Tyagaraja, / 
wonder where He has hid Himself this 
time ! 

Needless to say, ,Rania revealed to His 
devotee where He was hidden, and Tyagaraja 
recovered the Idol, his sole wealth in this 
world. 

Impermanence of the World 

Living in the world, Tyagaraja was acutely 
aware of the follies of ordinary people, their 
obsession with ‘woman and gold’, their 
blissful ignorance of the certainty of death 
and their foolish attempts to seek perma¬ 
nence in this earthly existence. He cautioned 
the mind to beware of the female body— 

O Mind] Do not be deceived by the body. 
It is but a repository of pith, excreta, and 
blood. 

Sing paeons to the Lord, and do not be 
deceived by the female body. 

Tyagaraja’s caution fell on deaf ears and 
he lamented— 

O beutiful Sri Rama] Why is it that men 
in this Kaiiyiiga do not realize that this 
body is impermanent ? 

They build stone houses, have attendants, 
overfeed themselves and hoard money ; 
They earn wealth through cheating and 
run after women like dogs, thus ensuring 
repeated births for themselves in the world. 
Why do not they realize their afflictions 
are the result of their cTwn ac tions ? Why 
don't they worship the Lord of the Uni¬ 
verse, Whom Tyagaraja adores, and realize 
that material wealth will vanish like the 
morning dew ? 

Referring to Sri Rama in pure idiomatic 
Tclugu as ‘the Beautiful’, Tyagaraja indi¬ 
cates that, that is the only beauty to be 
adored. The truth appears otherwise to the 
worldly-minded, to whom this world itself 
is a paradise— 


Without any fear of the other world 
iparaloka bhayam), people get bound by 
worldliness {bhava pasa baddhulu). They 
think they alone po.ssess pretty women, 
children, find raiment and dwelling places, 
and consider this world to be a paradise. 

A time comes in the life of everyone 
when he awakens to his sorrow, the imper¬ 
manence of everything he considered ever¬ 
lasting. lyagaraja could not repose a silent 
spectator. He advised a way to put an end 
to bhava baddhulu, worldly entanglement, 
which was a treatment as well as preventa¬ 
tive for this disease of spiritual ignorance— 

Even the best of men cannot obtain 
Knoniedge without the help cff a guru. 
To remove this dense and hard malady 
of the heart, a sad guru—true teacher is 
needed. 

When the body, children, spouse, wealth 
and relatives appear, only to he lost, that 
distress can be removed by a kind guru 
alone ; he frees the mind from attachments 
by the medicine of spiritual instruction. 
That Guru is the One who cares for 
Tyagaraja. 

A potent way of using the ‘medicine of 
spiritual instruction’ is to pray inces.santly. 
‘"Let me assure you that man can realize the 
Inner Self through sincere prayer,” said 
Sri Ramakrishna, "but to the extent that 
he has the desire to enjoy worldly objects 
his vision becomes obstructed” Tyagaraja 
fervently prayed for the removal of obstruc¬ 
tions — 

O Tirupati Venkata Ramana, O Supreme 
Being, will you not remove the curtedn of 
envy (matsura) which is within me, and 
which keeps me out of reach of the jour 
piiriisdrthds ! 

/ am like a hungry fish lured by the' bait 
of worldliness. The curtain of enticements 
covers the light of Knowledge. Like a fly 
it trembles one taking his food. 
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// IS the snare trapping the deer unawares. 
I have been following You faithfully ; 
kindly hasten to remove this curtain of 
arrogance {mada) and envy from within me. 

An intereBting anecdote is related in 
connection with the above klrtana. It is said 
that when Tyagaraja arrived at the famous 
temple of Venkateswara at Tirupati, it was 
time for food-offering to the Deity and the 
curtain was drawn across. Pained and dis¬ 
appointed at not being able to see the Deity, 
Tyagaraja burst forth in allegorical song, 
depicting how it is not any physical barrier, 
but the six enemies within that obstruct 
man’s vision of Truth. 

God docs not appear easily even before 
a devotee of Tyagaraja’s eminence. The 
Saint prays plaintively for the removal of 
this grief of his— 

Lord, reposing on the milk-ocean (Kslra- 
sagara-sayana), should you subject me to 
such worry'1.. .Chanting of Your holy 
name brings redemption ; do have mercy 
On me\ 

By referring to Rama as the Lord repo¬ 
sing on the milk-ocean, Tyagaraja avers 
that Rama is Visnu Himself, the Supreme 
Godhead. In many kirlanas he refers to 
Piiranic itihasah (history) when the Lord 
came to the rescue of Prahlada. Draupadi 
and the elephant-king Gajendra, and who 
is ever-ready and alert to save the devotee. 
And. here is a gentle rebuke. Now the Lord 
reposes quietly on the milk-ocean, oblivious 
of this devotee on the earth, and subjects 
him to the pain of not granting His vision. 
The bitter reprimand is found ir. many of 
the kirtanas, and who but a .rue devotee can 
criticize the Lord ? 

Of what avail is it to he called the Servant 
of Your servants ? O Lord, You have no 
love for the poor and the lowly ; With no 
compassion whatever You declare that my 


troubles are the result of my own karma. 
You lack self-indignation. Your sweet 
words are false And yet. they say You 

protected your devotees \ 

• 

Rama, the virtuous, whose arrows and 
words, according to Tyagaraja are never 
taken back, now the same Lord resorts to 
lies! 

What pleasure do you derive by telling 
lies ? 

Time passes on Kalyana Rama, but a 
man’s words remain. 

Many a time You assured me You were 
my mother and my father, and said there 
was no cause for fear {yet You do not 
protect me). 

What pleasure do you derive, O Lord, by 
telling lies ? 

The Lover’s quarrel with the Lord was 
not unique with Tyagaraja, nor is it shock¬ 
ing. It forms a charming chapter in the life 
of almost every true devotee of God and 
reveals the passionately intimate relation¬ 
ship the devotee establishes with his Chosen 
Deity. In such intimacy, even the devotee’s 
chiding the Lord is a form of praise, for ii 
brings out the true qualities of the Supreme, 
In Ramprasad, Mira, Purandar Das, and 
Tulasi one finds same loving, gentle criti¬ 
cism of the Lord. With the same deep 
intensity of feeling Tyagaraja questioned 
Siva— 

Who on earth has called You ‘the Dest¬ 
royer of Distress' {Pranatarti-hara) and 
named You Sankara, ‘the One Who Brings 
Peace' ? I have meditated on You, Lord, 
and bowed down to You. 

The admission that he meditated on 
Sankara reveals that Tyagaraja was not a 
bigoted follower of one Deity only of the 
Hindu trinity. He made no distinction 
between Vi.snu and Siva. Siva, renowned 
for His being easily pleased, however, seems 
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not to have been satisfied by the Devotee’s 
prostrations. There was despondency. Did 
the Lord consider Tyagaraja an unnecessary 
burden ?— 

Raghurama, You *who are the Universe 
Itself, is it a burden for You to protect 
tne, a single soul ? 

Sri Vdsudeval You revealed that you 
carry all the worlds in Your stomach....Is 
it a burden to protect me ? 

In this kirtana, Tyagaraja recalls the 
beautiful episode wherein the Baby Krishna 
graciously bestowed the vision of His Uni¬ 
versal Form on Mother Yasoda, He revealed 
to her that indeed the entire universe exists 
within Himself; He has become all that 
exists. Tn a mood of pique and pathos, 
therefore, Tyagaraja asks the Lord how then 
could a single soul like himself prove a 
burden ? He indicates that Rama and 
Krishna are not really different. He could 
not really bring himself to blame the Lord 
for negligence. The poet in him concluded 
that it must be the Lord’s attendants who 
were non-cooperative— 

Sri Raghuvaral Do you not understand 
my distress at not seeing Your ever- 
blissful smiling face ? 

Does Khagaraja {the king of birds) not 
obey Your command to c<^me quickly, or 
is it that he thinks earth is, too far from 
heaven (and does not wish to travel so 
far)\ 

O Paramatma, Ruler of the Universe, to 
whom else can I appeal ? I cannot tolerate 
it any more, please do cotne and bless me ! 

The devotee is. however, not totally dis¬ 
heartened. He is lully aware that the Lord 
has His own plans. While Sri Ramakrishna 
considered himself a chariot driven by the 
Divine Mother according to Her wish, 
Tyagaraja likened himself to a puppet in 
Rama’s hands and surrendered himself 
wholly to Him— 


Why should I worry. O Sri Ramachandra, 
Prince of Saketa, Protector of devotees 
(sadhhakto martdara)\ 

You hold the puppet strings in Your 
hands and conduct the show with unerring 
rhythm, and the whole world showers 
encomiums on yOu\ 

Humour 

Not all the kirtanas of Tyagaraja are 
plaintive appeals. There is a thin vein of 
humour running through some of them, 
revealing his intimate relationship with the 
Lord. That intimacy entitled him to some 
freedom and friendly witticisms. Here is an 
admonilion and a friendly tip too, to Sri 
Rama— 

O Rama, this is not proper on Your part. 
I am much upset. I worship You with 
devotion, but Your conduct is otheryvise. 
You are Wonderful Bliss-Condensed 
(Adbhutananda-ghana) and immanent in 
the Creation. Ant / not Yours, Sita- 
Rama ? If you bless me, will you not 
earn immense merit (punya) 7 

Tyagaraja knew well that he was not the 
only one thus deceived by the Lord ; he 
knew that no seeker ever had his prayers 
fully granted - 

Whoever enjoyed pleasures by simply 
a.sking for them. O Primordial Being 
(Adi-mulam) ? 

When Sita desired to roam in sylvan 
surroundings. You banished her to the 
forest. When Surpanakha desired You, 
You lopped off her no.se \ 

When sage Narada wanted to know Your 
Maya, You turned him into a woman. 
O Rama] O Resider of Saketal / know 
Your tricks ; Your mystery stands revea¬ 
led. You may protect us, out of com¬ 
passion, or then again. You may not] 


(Continued on page 392) 



Leaiky Boats and Lordly Liner 

N. HARIHAKAN 

Giving up all his pretensions of knowledge and wealth, a man may become 
a seeker of God and enter the realm of Supreme Truth—writes forcefully Sri 
Hariharan of Madurai, Tamil Nadu. 


Knowledge and Wealth are titanic twin 
powers, mighty in their workings and 
unfailing in their conquests. While Know¬ 
ledge dazzles and overawes by its iridescent 
majesty, subdues all dissent and establishes 
its undisputed sway. Wealth lures, corrupts 
and enslaves the world. In the face of vast 
sweep and concentration of knowledge, 
thick encrustations of ignorance have to melt 
away. Knowledge, thus, is ever victorious 
in its onward march—albeit, for its every 
new advance, new areas of darkness also 
loom on the unknown horizon. By contrast. 
Wealth is an insidious force of hypnotic 
allurement that saps the grimmest resolve 
and crumbles the most adamantine resis¬ 
tance. Wealth is so imperious in its subtle 
claim on the mind that it simply buys off 
the entire world with the least ado. Like 
twin colossuses. Knowledge and Wealth rove 
invincible over the woild and exercise their 
powerful dominion. 

And yet, there is one realm which is 
entirely immune from cither the pompous 
pretensions of Knowledge or the subtle 
blandishments of Wealth. The mystic secrecy 
of Brahman, the Absolute, defies all rational 
thought and intellectual comprehension, 
1 he I’ransccndcntal Truth is forever- - 
immobile, austere, and silent, and would not 
yield its esoteric import to the subtlest 
enticements of wealth. 

This spiritual rule—of Brahman's stern 
inacces-sibility to the demands of Knowledge 
and Wealth—is embedded in the corpus of 
Upanipdic lore. According to the Chiindogya 


Upaniyad, Narada once approached the 
sage Sanatkumara and requested him to 
show the path to spiritual knowledge. 
Sanatkumara said, “Let me first know what 
you have already learnt. I shall tell you of 
things that arc beyond them”— '"’Yad vettha 
tena mopaslda, tatasta urdhvam vaksydmi.” 
(VI1 1. 2.) Narada then said, “Sir, I have 
learnt the Rg-Veda, Yajur-Veda, Sdma- 
Veda and Aiharva-Veda, the fourth. History 
and mythology which are the fifth Veda ; 
grammar, the rites for the manes, mathe¬ 
matics, astronomy, astrology, the science of 
augury, jugglery, logic, ethics, the lore of 
the gods, science of animals, .science of war, 
and the subjects of fine arts -I know all 
these. But, Sir, I feel I merely know the 
mantras or potent words, but I do not know 
the Atman or the soul, or spirit of things. 
1 have heard from men like you that he who 
knows the Atman goes beyond all sorrow 
(ttiraii sokam tltma-vid Hi) (VII. 1.3.) Sir, 1 
am full of sorrow and grief and remorse. 
I hope and believe that you will be able to 
lead me to the other shore of the sea of 
sorrow with the help of the raft of know¬ 
ledge of the Self.” The sage replied, “Dear 
Narada, ail that you have known is but mere 
name and verbiage, mere words. (Yad vai 
kincaitud adhyagistah ndrna eva tat) (VII. 
1.3.) You can, by your present knowledge, 
achieve only what words can achieve and 
nothing more.” Narada’s knowledge here 
represents the entire body of possible 
empirical knowledge and his confession of 
.spiritual nescience shows that discursive 
knowledge, even in its encyclopaedic sweep, 
is powerless to comprehend the Absolute. 
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Taitiriya Upanisad echoes the same view 
in the succinct and memorable phrase “...that 
Brahman from which all speech, with the 
mind, turns away unable to reach...”— 
"Yiitak vacah nivartaiite aprapya nianasd 
siihii"' Thus, according to scriptural testi¬ 
mony, the entire gamut of mundane lore is 
classified as apard-vhiyd. inferior knowledge, 
and is to be distinguished from pard-vidyd — 
I ranscendental Wisdom—which is intuitive, 
: upra-sensuous and supra-rational. In fact, 
ihc massive collection of empirical know¬ 
ledge is a load and liability on the mind of 
a seeker of Absolute Truth, as it accentuates 
the mind’s natural pnxiivily to fancy, distor¬ 
tion. and false projections. Self-experience 
sternly demands surcease of all mentations. 
The richer our empirical knowledge, the 
more violent our mentations and the poorer 
are we in spirit. This is what the Siruti 
means when it pithily says, “He who does 
not conceive it --to him it is known. He 
who conceives it- he docs not really know. 
It is not really understood by those who 
understand it; it is really understood by 
those who do not understand it. (Yasydma- 
iam tctsya niatom matam yasyu na veda 
soil- ii\ ijiifitum vijancitdni vijfidtani avijdna- 
idm) kenopanisad, 11. 3. 

As if he were paraphrasing the ^ruii, Sri 
Ramakrishiia tersely avers: 'XJruntha-^ are 
iirafithi-s" — “Books are so many knots.” 
Again, illustrating the barrenness of book¬ 
learning, the Master says, “The kite and 
the vulture soar high up in the air, but all 
the time their eyes remain fixed on charnel- 
houses in search of putrid carcas.ses ; simi¬ 
larly the mind.s of the so-called learned men 
are attached to the things ol tiie world, to 
lust and wcaitli, in spite of their erudition 
in sacred lore, and hence they cannot attain 
true knowledge. 


o Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras: Sri 
Kamakri.shna Math, Mylaporc,) p. 54. 


With the highest order of ability, intellect 
and empirical knowledge. Swami Viveka- 
nanda probed the mystery of Brahman, and 
said in his inimitable incisive way: 

This is the whole history of man. Finer 
and finer becomes the veil, more and 
more of the light behind shines forth, for 
it is its nature to shine. It cannot be 
known ; in vain we try to know it. Were 
it knowable, it would not be what it is, 
for it is the eternal subject. Knowledge 
is a limitation, knowledge is objectifying. 
He is the eternal subject of everything, 
the eternal witness in this universe, your 
own Self. Knowledge is, as it were, a 
lower step, a degeneration. We arc the 
eternal subject already; how can we 
know it 

Brahman is undifferentiated Pure Cons¬ 
ciousness, the Supreme Light which illuminp 
everything, including the act and fact of 
knowing. It is Pure Being wherein the triad 
ol Knower, Knowledge and Known is 
immolated in the blaze of Unitary Consci¬ 
ousness. The act of knowing, in which 
subject-object relationship inheres, founders 
on the inexorable logic ol Brahman being 
the Eternal Subject, and hence being ever 
unknowable. Intellection and ratiocination 
fail to lift the veil of the mystery of Brahman, 
the Pure Awareness. 

The Kafhopunisad crisply puts it: “This 
Selt cannot be gained by the Ycda, nor by 
intellectual power, nor by much learning. 
He is to be gained only by the one whom 
He chooses. Jo such a one the Self reveals 
His own nature"- “Noyom atmd pravn- 
caiwna lahhyc fia nud/iuyu, na hn/imui 
sniiena'. Yamc\'aisa vrniite, tvna lu'ohym 
tasyaisa {itniu vn-rnutc tunihn sv’dni’' (1.2.23.) 
And the choice ol the Seif will not fall on 


2- Thr Complete Works of Swami yiveka- 
nanda (Caltuila: Advaita Ashram, 1989) Voi. II, 

p. 82. 
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any except that wise one, whose sole wealth 
consists in his possession of the supreme 
virtues, the four-fold norms {Sadhana- 
caiustaya), viz. Discrimination (Vivekcf), 
Dispassion (Vairagya), the Treasure of six 
virtues {Soi-sampatti) —b'ke mind-control 
(^amci), sense-control (Dama), self-with¬ 
drawal (Upcirati), forbearance {Titiksd), faith 
iSraddhii), and tranquillity (Samddhdna}— 
and intense Yearning for Liberation 
(Muntuksufvam). 


and soared into the dizzy heights to discover 
the summit of the effulgent column. Both 
returned crestfallen, unable to measure the 
Blazing Mystery. Visnu, the consort of 
Laksmi, the Goddess, of Wealth, symbolises 
fabulous opulence. Brahma, the consort of 
Saraswati, the Goddess of Learning, repre¬ 
sents deep scholarship. Their failure to 
gauge the immensity of Siva means, in effect, 
the utter incapacity of Wealth and Know¬ 
ledge to probe the deep mystery of Brahman 


Self-knowledge is equally beyond the vast 
ambit of Wealth. If it were not so, it would 
be nothing better than an article of commer¬ 
cial transaction. Self-knowledge is as far 
removed from opulence and its vulgar flaunts 
as it is from ostentatious learning. This 
spiritual dictum is graphically illustrated in 
the dialogue between Yajnavalkya and his 
wife MaitreyT tliat occurs in the Brhuddr- 
anynko Upanisad. MaitreyT pointedly asks 
her husband, “Sir. if indeed this whole earth 
full of wealth be mine, shall I be immortal 
through that ?” “No,” replies Yajnavalkya, 
“your life will be just like that of people 
who have plenty of things, but there is no 
hope of immortality through wealth.”--- 
"Amriatvcoya tu ndsfisti vittenati.” Material 
wealth cannot procure Amrtatvam, which is 
only another name for Self-realization. The 
Kachikcia episode in Kuihopanhad dramati¬ 
cally exposes the utier impotency of splendr- 
ous wealth over the mind of Nachiketa who 
is established in longing to know the Truth 
(Munmksutvom). Far from being an aid to 
Seif-realizaiion, love of lucre and avaricious 
acquisition of it hamper spiritual growth by 
engendering such unspirilual qualities as 
greed, envy, convetousness. arrogance, fear 
and vulgar ostentation. 

Mythology relates how. when Siva (symbo¬ 
lising Brahman) stood as a blazing pillar of 
lire, Vijiiu took the form of a boar and 
burrowed into the earth to find out the foot, 
while Brahma assumed the from of a swan 


If we would cross the mighty ocean of 
sarnsdra and attain the spiritual Goal of 
human life, we would do well not to trust- 
thc “leaky boats” of Knowledge and Wealth. 

How, then, are we to cross tho ocean of 
transmigratory travails and reach the yonder 
shore of Self-experience ? Is there any 
“liner”, safe and secure, which can take us 
across to the Summum Bonum ? Yes, there 
is a ship, and the Gltd indicates that reliable 
ship saying: 

Tad Viddhi pranipdtena paripndncua 
sevaydIupadeksyanti te jndnam jiidniiias 
tattvadarsinah (IV. 34). 

“Learn That by humble reverence, by 
inquiry and by service. The men of wisdom 
who have seen the Truth will imiruct thee 
in knowledge.” 

The triple factors --deep veneration, 
reverent inquiry and self-abnegating service, 
aid us in the envisioning of Truth. The 
Lord has placed the word Pariprahta (Spirit 
of inquiry) between the two words Prani- 
pdtena (Humble prostration) and Sevayd 
(Service). The true seeker is not a mere 
intellectual acrobat, proud of his flair for 
reeling off strings of knotty questions to 
nonplus his Teacher. In place of pride, his 
heart should be filled with longing and 
earnest supplication to know' the means to 
shake off spiritual bondage and gain saving 
wisdom. His questions should be marked 
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by utter humility, and as evidence of it he 
should prostrate himself before his Guru. 
After eliciting answers to his queries, the 
seeker should again engage himself in the 
.service of the Guru test he should fall a 
victim to the demon of spiritual arrogance 
--the arrogance born of consciousness of 
one’s being an ardent spiritual seeker. 
Prostration, intelligent queries, and loving 
service, blend together to form an integral 
spiritual approach to gain spiritual vision. 
Humility, indeed, is the key to unlock the 
treasures of spiritual wisdom, and self-conceit 
is the deadly foe of Self-knowledge. To 
quote Dr. S. Radhakrishnan: 

..‘.But mere intellectual apprehension will 
not do. Intellect can only give fragmentary 
views, glimpses of the Beyond, but it does 
not give us the consciousness of the 
Beyond. We must open the whole of our 
inner being to establish personal contact. 
The disciple has to tread the interior path. 
The ultimate authority is the inner light 
which is not to be confused with the 
promptings of desire. By the quality of 
service and self-effacement, we knock 
down the obstructing prejudices and let 
the wisdom in us shine. Truth achieved 
is different from truth imparted. Ulti¬ 
mately, what is revealed in the scriptures 
(Pratipota-srcivanu), what is thought out 
by the mind (Pariprasna-manasd) and 
what is realised by the spirit through 
service and meditation •{Seva-nididhya- 
sana), must agree. We must consort with 
the great minds of the past, reason about 
them and intuitively apprehend what is 
of enduring value in them.® 

Upakosala and Satyakama are two 
Upanisadic seers whose lives are a veritable 

3* The Bhagavad Gita, Trans, by Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan (Madras; Blackie & Son, Ltd,,) 
Chapter IV, pp. 169-70. 


commentary on the G/r« tc,\l; “Only he 
who is full of faith will attain knowledge” 
—"Sruddhdvan Uibhate jmnatn’' Upakosala. 
the ardent disciple did not lose his faith in 
his guru Satyakama, in spite of the fact that 
the latter completely neglected him for 
twelve years, and taught lus other disciples. 
Upako.sala was instead entrusted with the 
task of tending the tires and he discharged 
his duties faithfully, quite unmindful of his 
preceptor’s studied indifference to him. fiven 
the intercession of the guru’s wife on his 
behall failed to make the guru relent. He 
continued to ignore Upakosala. Once when 
Satyakama was away, the triple fires tended 
by Upakosala so conscientiously became 
pleased with him and they imparled to him 
the theoretical knowledge of liralmiuvidyu. 
They, however, instructed Upoko.sala that the 
practical techniques of transmuting the philo¬ 
sophy of Brahmavidyd into living experience 
would be taught by his guru. When Satyakama 
came back he observed the brahmic efful¬ 
gence on the disciple’s face and was only 
pleased to know that the lires had imparted 
spiritual knowledge to him. Ihe guiu then 
completed the instruction. Later Upakosala 
himself became a great Seer. Upakosala’s 
spiritual awakening came about neither by 
scholarship nor by affluence, lor he had none 
of these. His vision of Iruth was solely due 
to his faith in his gjiru and to his own spiri¬ 
tual integrity, his infinite patience, his 
sincerity in discharging his duties, his self- 
effacement and spirit of .service. 

Similar was the story of Satyakama. The 
great seer, Haridruniaia Gautama had been 
much impressed by the adherence to truth 
displayed by Satyakama. So much so, that 
he promptly agreed to be Satyakama’s guru. 
But the preceptor, instead ol imparting 
spiritual instruction to his disciple, entrusted 
four hundred head of weak and thin cattle 
to his care and asked him to tend them. 1 he 
disciple willingly took the emaciated cattle 
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and vowed to himself that he would not 
return again to the guru until the cattle 
multiplied to a thousand. After a long time 
they attained a thousand and Satyaka^ma 
returned. As he was driving the great herd 
home, he was instructed by a bull, a fire, a 
swan and a diver-bird. Reaching the hermi¬ 
tage of the guru, he shone with such spiritual 
radiance that the guru could not help 
exclaiming, “O good-looking one! You 
shine verily like a knower of Brahman. Who 
may it be that instructed you ?” Satyakama 
confirmed saying, “Someones other than 
human beings. But it is you. Revered Sir, 
who should instruct me for fulfilling my 
wish. For it has been certainly heard by me 
from venerable ones like you that know¬ 
ledge acquired from the teachers alone 
surely becomes the best.” 

Satyakama’s spiritual illumination was due 


to his unswerving devotion to truth, his deep 
veneration for and unshakable faith in his 
guru, his sincerity in the discharge of his 
duties, his infinite love and compassion for 
the dumb cattle—wh'ich love and compassion 
ripened into an all-embracing love and 
unitive vision—, his keen spiritual sensitivity, 
capable of picking up and assimilating 
spiritual truths, even from flora and fauna, 
and his rock-like firm faith in the exceiienco 
of instruction given by his guru. He was 
utterly simple and innocent, and had the 
strength neither of pelf nor of pedantry. 

Verily, wealth and knowledge are “leaky 
boats”, unsafe, unprofitable and untrust¬ 
worthy. The sublime spiritual virtues which 
Satyakama and Upakosala exemplified cons¬ 
titute the “lordly liner” that takes us safely 
to the port of Plenary Wisdom and Experi¬ 
ence. 


fYAGARAJA—THE SAINT-MUSICIAN 
(Continued from page 387) 


Even if the Lord does not come to pro¬ 
tect His devotee, the latter has a potent 
weapon to ward off all fear, including the 
fear ol death— 

Seeing all good men (sujana) .sing hhajans 
unceasingly, Yama (the King of Death) 
is worried. 

Seeing his emissaries, equipped with 


tridents and ropes, he is worried that 
their enthusiasm has been curbed] 
{Yama thought)—Those who roam about 
without the knowledge of the true path 
would at least come to him, hut they too 
have resorted to the singing of Tyagaraja’s 
kirtanas] 


(to be concluded) 



Dance of Siva 


JAYPAL JEE 


5iva-Tandava Stotra, or the Dance of Siiva, by Ravana, is rendered into 
English verse by Sri Jay pal Jee of Bhuvanesn'or, Orissa. 

Whose neck is shrouded by the forest of malted hair, 

Floweth through which the holy water of the Ganga, 

The chiefs of serpents whereupon bloom like flowers 
And dangle from the matted crown like so many wreaths ; 

The terrible sound of whose tabor sends a thrill through the spheres. 

That smouldering in the ocean bed with tire flung from craters. 

The earth trembles and lightnings flash with rhythmic roars. 

May Siva’s cosmic dance spread auspiciousness all over! 

In the cauldron of whose matted hair in swirls 
The Ganga gusheth forth uncoocerned in torrents. 

And dangling like a thousand-and-onc charming rivulets 
On the forehead of whom gliltereth a fire with glow 
That burnt to ashes the lord of passion (Cupid) like straw. 

Whose eyes are lotus-like, brow long-arched and wide 

And on forehead the crescent Moon ; with reverence to Him I bow! 2 

Being charmed beholding the brilliance of Siva’s crown 
Shining on the crest of the daughter of mountains 
Brightening all the spheres with flashes all ‘round’. 

Whose mind in the bliss of ecstasy remained ; 

The dart of the glance of whose eyes could destroy 
The insurmountable dangers in a fraction of a moment. 

May my mind be a|>sorbed in the contemplation of 

That Lord, who hath Kis Being, without length or breadth. 3 

The shining pearls on the hoods of serpents 
From within matted hair shed a reddish-brown light 
On the charming countenance of the beauties of the quarters 
And invest all around with a saffron colour bright; 

Wearing skin of elephant, stained reddish brown 
From ichor of its body, my heart who beguiles. 

May I find blLss in that wonderful form of the Lord. 

Of prime five elements in His dance so wild! 


4 
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Whose lotus feet bear the dust of pollen 
Of the flowers from heads of Indra and gods of heaven; 

The king of serpents glides wreath-like on Siva’s crest 
And coileth round His matted hair, in its quest for rest; 

The crescent Moon shineth on the forehead of whom. * 

' May He bestow on me that wealth of wisdom eternal! 

From the altar of whose forehead fire blazed forth. 

Sparks of which like a beam burnt to ashes 
Kandarpa, who aimed five shafts in his wrath 
At Him who beareth the Ganga on His crest; 

And the crest shone with nectar-like lustre 
May that Lord, on whose chest a wreath 
Of skulls lies, tufts of matted locks adorning. 

With growing wealth and prosperity bless us all! 6 

In the terrible fire on the expanse of whose forehead 
That hissed out incessant fiery flames in succession 
And in that conflagration with fury who oblated 
The wielder of five shafts, the lord of passion ; 

He who while flying on the wings of imagination 
Drew artful designs, for delighting Himself, 

On the crest of the breast of the daughter of mountains ; 

At the feet of that Triple-eyed One may my mind take rest! 7 

Like a new cloud mass which halts in its flight 
Fuming in vain, striving for a door of escape. 

Like the dense deep dark of a new Moon night 
Who beareth mark of a blue-black hue upon the neck; 

On the crest of whom descends the Ganga from heaven. 

Wearing reddish skin of the elephant who sustains 
The crescent Moon upon His tangled hair open. 

May He bless me with new prosperity and gain! H 

Bearing the hue of blossomed blue lotuses 
And the glow of azure firmament of heaven. 

Like the stem of the mushroom along whose neck 
Containing a line of stain of charming dark brown ; 

To that slayer of Kama, the slayer of Tripura. 

The Remover of rebirth. Destroyer of Daksha’s ill-omened sacrifice. 
Destroyer of the elephant, Andhaka. and nescience. 

In reverence. His holy Lotus Feet I adore! 



9 
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From the ineffable beauty in the face of Parvati, 

Mingled the artful spikes of Kadamba. flowed a stream 

Of nectar, the sweetness of which Siva sipped 

Like a bee and remained in a state of bliss sublime : 

I 

To that Slayer of Kakia, the Slayer of Tripura, 

The Remover of rebirth, ill-intended sacrifice Destroyer, 

Of elephant, Andhaka and nescience. 

In reverence. His holy Lotus Feet I adore! 10 

Victory unto Him in whose tufts the serpent 

Whiffs the flickering embers, causing his head to sway 

While in rhythm sounds the Mridanga reaching its climax ; 

Lord Siva dancing terribly, but spreading Auspiciousness. 11 

W’ho is alike to rocky bed or soft down of cotton. 

To serpent or necklace, charming diamond or stone. 

To friend or foe, a spade of grass or dame. 

And on pauper or monarch looks with equal eye. 

Who taketh pairs of opposites as of one value. 

To that great Sada-Siva I adore and salute! 12 

Sitting calm inside an unfrequented resort 
On the bank of the Ganga I shall cogitate 
The Moon-crested Lord, leaving all wicked thoughts 
Joining my hands in prayer to my head. 

The sacred name of Siva, with eyes full of tears. 

When shall 1 cogitate and be happy forever! 13 

This hymn of Shankara as sung herein above 
Is famed as the Ace of all the best prayers. 

The man who shall cogitate, recite or describe it 
Shall attain purity of body and mind then and there. 

He shall achieve devotion to Hara. the .Guru Eternal, 

To no evil path shall then his mind wander. 

When cogitating the auspicious virtues of Shankara 

Who destroys the delusions of all living beings! 14 

At the end of worship in the evening—who recites 
This prayer of Ravana, extolling the virtues of the Lord, 

His wealth, including chariots, elephants and steeds. 

By the grace of Shambhu shall be stable forever! 


15 
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THE ESSENTIAL TEACHINGS OF 
BUDDHISM edited by Kerry Brown and 
Joanne O’Brien ; published by Rider ; 1989 ; 
pp, 302 ; price: £ 8.95. 

“Third' in a series of readers which is 
intended to offer an introductory exploration 
of the great religious texts of the world,” 
this is just not a compilation of Buddhist 
thought. Such impersonal, amorphous 
anthologies abound. What is significant 
about the present volume is that it is meant 
to be of practical help in its overall orienta¬ 
tions. As Such it is designed to appeal both 
to those who seek a practical manual for 
quiet contemplation and those who “wish, 
to open themselves to the insights which” 
Buddhist teachings offer. 

What is offered is comprehensive and 
represents all the extant Buddhist traditions: 
Theravada (Thailand and Sri Lanka) and 
Mahayana with its vast range from India. 
Tibet. China, Korea, Japan to the various 
modes of Zen. Thus^ it is a rich harvest of 
the basic traditions of Buddhism embodied 
in “the word of the Buddha Himself and 
the word of saints, sages, and scholars.” 

In spite of the rich material offered, with 
all “its richness and variety” and its “varying 
forms”, the reader, as the editors rightly 
say. is saved any possible bewilderment 
thereof because what is presented here is 
the core, “the continuing transmission of 
Buddha dharma”. Presented by practising 
members of these '‘living traditions” this 
book of daily readings from the sacred texts 
of Buddhi.sm is thus a practical manual. 

Appearing, as it does, under the Rider 
Imprint which is a guarantee, as it were, of 
both meticulous editing and pragmatic 
orientations.—specially in religious/spiritual 
areas —The Essential Teachings oi Buddhism 
is highly recommended to all those given to 
the diligent cultivation of tiie seed of quiet, 
contemplative awareness. 

Dr. M. Sivaramkrishna, 

ASTROLOGY AND THE PIOAX OF 
SCIENTIFIC TEMPER, Editor; Gayathri 


Devi Vasudev. Published by Dr. Raman 
Foundation ‘Sri Rajeswari’ 115/1 Sheshadri- 
puram. Bangalore 560 020. pp. 348, Rs. 54. 

The book edited by Smt. Gayathri Devi 
Vasudev is a fitting and spirited defence of 
the Divining Science—‘Pratyaksha Phala 
Darpana’, ‘Vedanga’, ‘Vedaschakshu’— 
Astrology against the attacks and criticisms 
of the prejudiced and pseudo-rationalists. 
These people mainly play to the galleries, 
awfully ignorant of the depths of this great, 
useful and lofty shastra. 

The book exposes the hoax of the so-called 
‘Scientific Temper’ coloured by sophistry 
and hypocrisy. Neither a degree in science 
nor earning a little fame automatically 
endows one with true scientific temper which 
is characterized by openness and receptive¬ 
ness to Truth. Orthodox Science is as harm¬ 
ful as orthodox religion. 

This book is unique in trying to establish 
authentically that Vedanga Jyotisha, which 
deals with correlation between celestial 
phenomena and terrestrial events, is at least 
six thousand years old. and existed much 
before the origin of the Greek and Chaldean 
Systems. The book exposes the unreliability 
of computer forecasts and much commercia¬ 
lized sun-sign astrology and marriage 
matching. It also points out that a huge 
amount of money is spent on space, medi¬ 
cine, and metereology despite their frequent 
failures. A nation can also benefit from the 
predictions made by Astrology. “Why single 
out Astrology,” very pertinently asks 
Gayathri Devi Vasudev. from receiving some 
financial help and also getting research 
facilities ? 

The article of Shri K. N. Rao, “The 
Proof of the Pudding”, a well-documented 
and rational paper, is an excellent objective 
assessment of success and failure of predic¬ 
tions by a well-known, honest researcher 
in Mundane Astrology, 

The book contains some interesting self- 
explanatory anecdotes by Dr. Bhise, 
Paramahamsa Yogananda, Paul Brunton, 
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Sri Aurobindo, and others. Bhrigu Nadi 
Reading of Ramana Maharshi’s horoscope 
reveals the amazing predictive power of 
Astrology. 

‘Consult in private and condemn in public’ 
has become the fashion of the day to preserve 
the modernity image of the higher-ups. 

Carl Jung, the great psychiatrist, who 
studied horoscopes to understand the per¬ 
sonality structures of patients, wisely remar¬ 
ked ; “Western civilization, by ignoring 
astrology, gains little and may be losing 
much.” 

In itself, quantification is no magic key. 
But still, a lot of research with documenta¬ 
tion and statistics is necessary to increase 
the validity, credibility and utility of this 
great science. 

Prof. H. S. Venkata Rao 

THE WANDERING MONK, Published 
by Vivekananda Kendra Prakashan, Kanya 
Kumari, 1989. 

Vivekananda Kendra Prakashan has 
brought out a separate volume on the theme 
of ‘the wandering monk’. Its articles have 
been contributed by monks of the Rama- 
krishna Order and by other persons well- 
versed in the life anti message of Swami 
Vivekananda. The volume describes in 
thorough detail the itinerant life of the great 
Swami from the time he came out of the 
Baranagore Math in 1880 up to 1893. 

This volume on Swamiji’s wanderings is 
a significant contribution because it gives 
the reader graphic idea of the experiences 
which led Swami Vivekananda to conceive 
the way to carry out the world mission 
entrusted to him by Sri Ramakrishna. 
Reading through the book one gets a clear 
perception of Swamiji’s dynamic personality, 
prophetic visions, and above all, his com¬ 
passion for suffering humanity. 

The volume utilizes attractive pictures and 
photographs to illustrate this rich and colour¬ 
ful period of Swami Vivekananda’s life, 
weaving in details of Swamiji’s visits to 


different states, his meetings with contem¬ 
poraries, and the development of his grasp 
over prevalent social, economic and political 
problems of the era. The printing and get-up 
are very good. Educational institutions 
should possess such volumes. 

Dr. Chetana Mandavia 

ASPECTS OF INDIAN PSYCHOLOGY, 
by Dinesh Chandra Bhattac harya SHASXRt. 
Published by Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, 
Narendrapur, 24 Parganas (S). West Bengal. 
222 pages, Rs. 50/-. 

There is a general mi.sconception that 
Psychology in the sense of ‘Science of the 
Mind’ has not received systematic treatment 
in Indian Philosophy. That this is only a 
superficial reading, and that the truth of 
the matter is otherwise, is amply proved by 
the author in this able treatise on the subject. 
Maybe psychology as an independent science 
has not been so regarded in Indian thought, 
but as a significant pari of Yoga, Medita- 
tional techniques. Ayurveda, the .science of 
life, and Philosophy of Knowledge and 
Emotions, the subject has received ample 
attention. The author cites passages from 
the Vedic texts and the Upanishads. testifying 
to the importance the ancient seers give to 
an understanding of the mind and its func¬ 
tions. Is the mind a separate entity or part 
of the antahkaram ? The Brihaddranyaka 
Upanisad is Clear: “There is a factor or 
entity whose connection and non-conjunc¬ 
tion with the sense organs accounts for the 
origination and non-origination of cognition, 
inspitc of the soul, sense organs, and objects 
bqing present there.’’ fpage 110). 

Raising the question whether the mind is 
only a subtle sense organ or a formation of 
the consciousne.ss, the writer cites the view 
of the Advaita-Tantra that “...Manas is not 
material but is active con'-ciousness itself.” 
(page 16) Discussion on the different func¬ 
tions of the mind, the extent to which the 
‘Uncon.scious’ is part of the activity of the 
mind, the psychology of education in the 
Indian tradition, and above all, the rami¬ 
fications of the Yoga Psychology of Patanjali 
is learned and thorough. Fully documented 
and authentic in exposition, the book serves 
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both the needs of schoairs in the universities 
and the general reader interested in the 
subject. 


Sri M. P. Pandit 

THE BHAGAVAD GITA, by O.P. Ghai. 
Published by Institute of Personal Develop¬ 
ment, I-10, New Park Extension, New Delhi, 
110-016, 1990. 116 pages, Rs. 75/-. 

The subject matter of the book is not the 
whole of the Gita, but its summary and 
essence in simple English, chapter by chapter. 
The author, O.P. Ghai, admits in the pre¬ 
face that he attempted a summarised render¬ 
ing in simple English for ...‘laymen, young 
people and foreigners’ who are not conver- 
sant with the cultural heritage of India. The 
author has been succes.sful in presenting the 
story of the Mahahharata at the background 
of the philosophical and spiritual discussions 
between Sri Krishna and Arjuna. 

In describing the story the chapters of the 
Gita are presented with their special bea¬ 
rings. with only those .slokas whieh convey 
the content of the whole. Each chapter is 
given a caption and the selected slokas are 
carefully arranged according to the standard 
English translations, of the Gita by at least 
thirty four different authors mentioned in the 
Bibliography. The book, though abridged, 
is infused with the spirit of the entire GVa. 
Paper, printing, binding the overall get-up 
of the book is excellent, but the price seems 
a bit high for the personal library of a middle 
class reader who is likely to be tempted to 
possess a copy. 


Dr. Satchidanandn Dhar 

.SPIRITUAL F>F.RrTC110N by Anthony 
Llenjimittam. Aquinas Publications, Bombay. 
1989. 216 pages. 

Rev. Anthony, the aulho*'. has attempted 
to establish the tundamcntal unity in the 
conception of spiritual perfection in all major 
religions of the world. A widely read scholar 
and active preacher of spiritual values, the 
author has lil-jcrally highlighted the wisdom 
of the Vedas, the Upanisads, Buddhist texts, 
the Bible and other clas.'iics of antiquity. 


The views expressed in the book, in most 
cases are founded on the Vedantic ideas of 
‘unity in diversity’ and these the author 
supports with passages from other scriptures 
and sayings of the enlightened ones. Views 
of the author jare catholic and universal in 
nature. That ‘Man is divinity’ and that ‘man 
is God’ and his perfection is to be one with 
God, arc assertions of the Vedanta and are 
the keynote of the book. There are thirteen 
chapters explaining the nature of human 
perfection and the ways and means leading 
to perfection—without which, according to 
the author, “...our social, economic and 
political problems will never be solved”. 

The author deserves credit and praise for 
asserting the need for spiritual values and 
the realization of one’s innate divinity in 
this modern age of mere sensory existence. 

Dr. Satchidananda Dhar 


KANAKADHARA STOTRA of Sri 
^aiikaracarya, by S. Kameswaran (Author- 
Publisher) 7 Vivek, Sector 4, Chheda Nagar, 
Chembur, Bombay 4{X)-089. Rs. 9.00. 

There is always an undercurrent of Jndna 
in the devotional outpourings of Acharya 
Shank ara. And the present Hymn of seven¬ 
teen verses lauding the Divine Mother as 
Lak-ymi, the bountiful Goddess of Wealth, 
is no exception. In this translation Sri 
Kameswaran has spared no pains in bringing 
out the subtle nuances of each word in his 
elaborate notes following fluent renderings 
in English. He draws upon the lore of other 
scriptures, the Puranas and modem classics 
(in English) to explain in detail the purport 
of the verses which are framed in a number 
of rich metres. The meaning of katdksa 
(side-glance) the role of Shakambhari, the 
presiding deity of the plant-world, the 
apposite reference to Gajalaksmi (verse 16) 
for meditational purposes—these and other 
relevant topics arc dwelt upon with preci- 
.sion. The author rightly states that the 
occasion for the prayer is found in a legend 
about the needs of an indigent family, but 
the overtones extend to the perennial human 
situation and the human need of the gifts of 
divine Grace in spiritual life. 
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In a note on Aparolc^nubhiiti, Sri 
Kameswaran writes: “As there is a sub¬ 
conscious state, so there is a superconscious 
state. When the mind bounces beyond the 
confines of the conscious plane, it reaches 
a state where there u no pe^eiver, no per¬ 
ception and nothing to be perceived; where 
it comes face to face with the Supreme 
Spirit; nay it merges itself totally in Tt.” 
(page 19). 

The text in Nagari script with translitera¬ 
tion, word-for-word meaning and translation 
into English verse with copious notes make 
this Edition both educative and elevating. 

Sri M. P. Pandit 

PRINCIPAL SYMBOLS OF WORLD 
RELIGIONS, by Swami Harshananda. 
Published by I'he Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylapore, Madras 600 004, 1989. 47 pages, 
Rs, 4.00. 

In our daily experience and especially 
when visiting places of worship, we come 
across varieties of symbols representing 
different concepts and deities. These symbols 
often stand for profound and meaningful 
concepts of philosophy and religion, but may 
not be clear to us on first sight. The present 
book under review fulfils a great need by 
giving some explanations. 

Various symbols in the world religions 
like Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, 
Shintoism, Islam, Christianity, Judaism. 
Zoroastrianism and Taoism are illustrated 
with fine drawings in this booklet. For each 
symbol the author has given a description 
and interpretation of its different parts, dis¬ 
cussed its origin, historical significance and 
meaning. Apart from these, Swami Harsha- 
nandaji has not missed giving in brief the 
essentials of each religion and the basic 
truths taught by them. Thus the reader gets 


a clear insight into the ideas suggested by 
each symbol. 

On the whole, this small book is charming 
and enlightening.. Its printing and get up are 
very go^. 

Dr. Chetana Mandavia 

SOME SELECTIONS FROM THE 
SCRIPTURES OF WORLD RELIGIONS, 
by Swami Harshananda. Published by The 
Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore. Madras, 1989. 
60 pages, Rs. 6.00. 

The frequent occurrence of communal 
clashes, displays of religious fanaticism, and 
sectarianism have their origin in lack of 
understanding of the teachings of religion. 
So a right knowledge of fundamentals of 
religion is necessary to ward off narrowness, 
bigotry and fanaticism. The present scholarly 
book by Swami Harshanandaji brings out 
the basic ideas of world religions. Original 
verses from the scriptures of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, Zoroastrianism, 
Christianity and Islam are translated into 
lucid English. The passages are selected to 
give the quintessential ideas of each religion. 
Preceding each discussion, the author presents 
an introductory note and the dominant 
theme. His approach is useful, especially 
to one who is reading the scriptures for the 
first time. The key to transliteration and 
pronunciation given at the beginning will 
also be very helpful to many. 

It strikes the reader that the ethical, moral 
and spiritual principles taught by each reli¬ 
gion are the .same ; following which huma¬ 
nity should be able to live in peace and 
harmony. This collection will be a most 
useful publication. Its study generates in the 
mind respect for the great religions and 
kindles a spark of interest ro know more 
about them. 


Dr. ( helana Mandavia 




PRACTICAL SPIRITUALITY I .. 1 


In this ever-changing evanescent world, 
union coexists with separation, prosperity 
with adversity, happiness with misery, 
fortune with misfortune, enjoyment with 
disease, property with strife. Each follows 
the other like a shadow that passes. Knowing 
this and experiencing this, why do men still 
get entangled in such a world through the 
lure of phantom happiness ? The immediacy 
of the pleasure derived from the enjoyment 
of sense-objects is the undoing of man. 
Even a grain of nominal pleasure makes one 
forget the pains of miseries suffered a million 
times! 

One can escape from the clutches of misery 
only if one always thinks over the ultimate 
result that his acts may bring. Who can 
remove the misery of one who fails to learn 
even by repeated experience ? Who can 
awaken one who is feigning sleep ? The 
true fruition of human life is reached by 
taking the steps necessary to avoid coming 
back to this world and undergoing endless 
sufferings, by being born again and again. 

No work can ever be done and nothing 
can ever be successfully accomplished, if 
one sits idle and waits for what fate or luck 
may bring. 'Moreover, such an attitude 
makes a man unmanly and Tamasic (inert) 
and debases him altogether. Men commit 
mistakes or fail because of their own faults, 
and they put the whole blame on evil fate or 
luck or stars! A person trips or slips through 
his own carelessness, but blames the ground I 
All achievement usually depends upon one’s 
own effort. If there be anything called fate 
which is felt to be an obstacle to the realisa¬ 
tion of the aim of life, it has to be over¬ 
come by rousing with self-effort the innate 
strength that lies dormant within everyone. 
Only then are you a Man. If you do that, 
you will find that fate also will be favourable 


to you. If fate olone were all-powerful, there 
could be no such things as talking of right 
or wrong, virtue or vice, or the .power of 
the Spirit. M^n are not stocks and stones. 
“Fate alone is causing me to do everything, 
I am not responsible for my acts ; I am 
being helplessly driven along by it.”—If this 
be the mental attitude, no man can ever 
rise, or hope to reach Mukti, or salvation. 
Remember, it is nothing but degrading for 
a man to think himself weak and at the 
mercy of unseen Powers; it pushes him 
down more and more into the mire. When 
some work has to be done, you should be 
full of activity, setting yourself to it with 
all your heart and soul. Do not pay the 
slightest heed to obstacles and hindrances, 
if they turn up, however insuperable they 
may seem to be. You will then find that 
those very obstacles and hindrances will 
actually help you in some way or other. Is 
it always possible to have a favourable 
atmosphere after one’s own heart ? The 
person who thinks that he will devote him¬ 
self to the worship of God with a carefree 
mind, after having completed all his duties 
and settled all his family affairs satisfactorily, 
fares like the fool who goes to bathe in the 
sea, but frightened by its dreadful waves, 
thinks he will go into the water only after 
the waves have subsided a little and the sea 
becomes calm. That never comes about, 
even if he sits on the beach till the last day 
of his life. There will always be waves in 
the .sea. One should boldly jump into the 
sea, bathe fighting with the waves, and get 
through with it. In the same way, in this 
sea of the world, one must call on God, do 
spiritual practices and worship Him, fighting 
all along with the waves. 

Swami Virajananda 
from Parametrtha Pmsanga 
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RAMAKRISHNA MISSION HOME OF SERVICE 

( GENERAL HOSPITAL } 

LUXA, VARANASI-221 010, U.P. 

^ HUMBLE APPEAL FOR FUNDS 

The Home of Service, a branch of the Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math, 
Howrah, has been serving the poor and afflicted in this Holy City of Varanasi for 
the last 90 years. From an humble beginning of service of the old and neglected 
'Kashivasis' the institution has grown into the present shape of : 

(a) An Indoor hospital with 200 beds serving One hundred and Fifty thousand 
patients annually. 

(b) Two separate Old Age Homes for men and women who have none to look 
after. Each Home accommodates forty persons. 

(c) Regular and periodical cash relief to the old destitutes and poor living in 
Benaras who have none to look after and who are only waiting for 
'Mukti' through death in this Holy City. 

We appeal to you and need your all possible help in the following : 

1. A Construction work is in progress for which we need nearly Rs. 10 lacs. > 

2. Most of the existing building are 70 years old and are crumbling fast. The rest 
are 40 years old and need constant repairs and minor extensions to suit the 
present requirements. This requires nearly Rs. 6 lacs. 

3. The water requirement of our entire campus is far more than the supply. To 
meet this shortage we immediately need to dig a bore well 400 feet deep 
with a water storage Reservoir of 50,000 Ltrs. capacity which will cost Rs. 10 
lacs. 

4. The rush of patients in Out Patients Department is ever increasing. Average 
daily attendance of patients in the OPD is about 500. The accommodation of 
the OPD is too small to provide adequate space for them. We propose to add 
to our existing OPD Block by constructing a firsr floor. 

TOTAL cost; Under planning stage, estimated at Rs. 10 lacs. 

The least we can do is to reproduce extracts from Swami Vivekananda's Appeal 

for Home of Service, Varanasi: 

•‘Brother, does it not make you pause and think of the marvellous attraction of 
this wonderful place of preparation for final rest ? Does it not strike you with a 
mysterious sense ofpwe—this age-old and never-ending stream of pilgrims 
marching to salvation through death ? 

If It does,-—come and lend us a helping hand. Never mind if your contribution 
is only a mite, your help only a little ; blades of grass united into a rope will hold 
in confinement the maddest of elephants, -- says the old proverb". 

Please come forward with a generous donation. 

Swami Suddhavratananda 
Secretary 

Noe: 1. Cheques and Drafts should be Crofsed A/C Payee drawn in favour of “Ramakrishna 
Mission Home of Service." 

2. All donation to our institution are exempt u/s 806 of the I.T. Act. 


By Courtesy of : M/s Servolink India, 33/1 Gariahat Road, Calcutta-29 
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thinkof 
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think of 
tyres? 




^Dunlop is Dunlop. Always ahead. 
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My whole ambition in life is to set in motion a machinery which will bring 
noble ideas to the door of everybody, and then let men and women settle 
their own fate. \ 

—Swami Vivakananda 


Western India Paper & Board Mills 

Private Limited 


(Estd. 1938) 


Manufacturers of: 


Millboards of Various Types 


U\L BAHADUR SHASTRI MARG. VIKHROLI, 
BOMBAY—400 083 
Telephone: 68 18 21 / 58 23 83 
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Again available. The most valuable English Publication: 

BHAGAVAD GITA- 

THE DIVINE MESSAGE 

SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 

The sixty-five memorable lectures on The Bhagavad Gita delivered by Swami 
Abhedananda in America before the talented audience form the contents of this 
book in two volumes. The lectures have been critically edited and annotated with 
Notes. Portions of Commentaries of Shankara and Madhusudan Sarasvati and 
Glossaries of Anandagiri and Sridhara Swami where necessary, by the erudite scholar 
Swami Prajnanananda who has also added the valuable Preface. Moreover, the 
Sanskrit Texts of Chapters I 8- II of the Gita together with their English Translations 
made by Swami Abhedananda himself have been appended. 

I These lectures by Swami Abhedananda are the new and scientific expositions of 

I the BHAGAVAD GITA carrying an original and scholastic stamp of their own. The 
I book of Demy 8vo size and printed in good quality paper is unique in its field having 
I the following two PARTS : 

I PART 1 with 521 pages contains 32 Lectures in 32 Chapters with an Appendix, 

; and 

I PART II with 490 pages contains 33 Lectures. 

I This Second Edition of the book containing tri-colour picture of Sri-Krishna 

; and Arjuna by Nandalal Bose is available in Cloth Bound with beautiful jack et at a 

I Price of only Rs. 100/-per set of two PARTS fixed for retail buyers only, wh o are 

requeste d t o book th eir orde rs befo re the balance stock is exhausted. 
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AN APPEAL FOR AN ORPHANAGE 

Ramakrishna Mission Boys’ Home, R^hari, is a branch centre of 
Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math, which at present maintains 700 orphan, 
destitute & adivasi boys —5 to 18 years old, entirely free of charge. The boys 
are all intelligent, hardworking and serious minded. Almost all of them who 
sat for the Madhyamik Examination not only secured first division marks, 
some even secured star marks. Those with little aptitude for academics are 
offered vocational training. 

The fixed per capita monthly Govt. Grant for each boy is Rs. 175/- for 
food, Rs. 15/- for clothing & bedding, Rs. 15/- for education, health & sports, 
and Rs. 5/- for contingencies. The monthly expenses to meet the basic needs 
of each boy exceed the per capita Govt, grant by at least Rs. 100/-. And the 
Boys’ Home is left with a deficit that runs into a few lakhs of rupees. 

We request our friends and sympathisers to come forward and strengthen 
our hands to do this noble service to the society by making a generous 
donation. 

Cheques and Drafts may be drawn in the name of “RAMAKRISHNA 
MISSION BOYS’ HOME”. All donations to the Ramakrishna Mission are 
exempted from Income Tax under Section 80G of the Income Tax Act, 1961. 

Swami Jayananda 

Secretary 

Ramakrishna Mission Boys’ Home 

P.O. Rahara 

Dist. North 24-Parganas 

Pin* 743 186 (West Bengal), India. 

Phone: 58-2850 


By Courtesy of: 

P. B. SIRKAR & SONS 

Jewellers 

Sons and Grandson of Late B. Sirkar 

89 Chowringhee Road, Calcutta 700 020 

Phone : 28-8713 
We have no branch 
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Invest for a Brighter Future 
with Unit Trust 

Saving Schemes for All Yoin' Dreams 


Unit Scheme 64 

For security, 100% 
liquidity and growing 
returns. Hus pledging 
facility. 

Unit Unked Insurance 
PlanCULIP) 

Life Insurance and free 
Accident Insurance 
coverage with high 
returns. Income Tax 
benefits under section 88. 

Chiidren's Gift 
Growth Fund (CGGF) 

i The gift that grows more 
than 12-fold in 21 years 




with 13% assured 
dividend and attractive 
bonus dividends every 5 
years. And get Gift Tax 
exemption, too! Make 
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continuing to invest 
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HUMBLE APPEAL FOR/^UNDS 


The Home of Service, a branch of the Ramakrishna Mission, Beiur Math, 
Howrah, has been serving the poor and afflicted in this Holy City of Varanasi for 
the last 90 years. From an humble beginning of service of the old and neglected 
'Kashivasis' the institution has grown into the present shape of : 

(a) An indoor hospital with 200 beds serving One hundred and Fifty thousand 
patients annually. 


(b) Two separate Old Age Homes for men and women who have none to took 
after. Each Home accommodates forty persons. 

(c) Regular and periodical cash relief to the old destitutes and poor living in 
Benaras who have none to look after and who are only waiting for 
'Mukti' through death in this Holy City. 

We appeal to you and need your alljpossible help in the following : 

1. A Construction work is in progress for which we need nearly Rs. 10 lacs. 

2. Most of the existing buildings are 70 years old and are crumbling fast. The rest 
are 40 years old and need constant repairs and minor extensions to suit the 
present requirements. This requires nearly Rs. 6 lacs. 

3. The water requirement of our entire campus is far more than the supply. To 
meet this shortage we immediately need to dig a bore well 400 feet deep 
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4. The rush of patients in Out Patients Department is ever increasing. Average 
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TOTAL cost: Under planning stage, estimated at Rs. 10 lacs. 

The least we can do is to reproduce extracts from Swami Vivekananda's Appeal 
for Home of Service, Varanasi : 


“Brother, does it not make you pause and think of the marvellous attraction of 
this wonderful place of preparation for final rest 1 Does it not strike you with a 
mysterious sense of awe—this age-old and never-ending stream of pilgrims 
marching to salvation through death ? 

If It does,—come and lend us a helping hand. Never mind if your contribution 
is only a mite, your help only a little ; blades of grass united into a rope will hold 
in confinement the maddest of elephants, — says the old proverb". 

Please come forward with a generous donation. 

Swami Suddhavratananda 
Secretary 


Note: 1. Cheques and Drafts should be Crossed A/C Payed drawn in favour of ‘'Ramakrishna 
Mission Home of Service." 


2. All donations to our institution are exempt u/s 80G of the I.T. Act. 
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Our sacred motherland is a land of ^religion and 
philosophy—the birthplace of spiritual giants - the land of 
renunciation, where and where alone, from the mpst 
ancient to the most modern times, there has been the 
highest ideal of life open to man. 

... It is the same india which has withstood the 
shocks of centuries, of hundreds of foreign invasions, 
hundreds of upheavals of manners and customs. It is the 
same land which stands firmer than any rock in the 
world, with its undying vigour, indestructible life. Its life 
is of the same nature as the soul, without beginning and 
without end, immortal, and we are the children of such a 
country. Hero activity prevailed when oven Greece did not exist, when Romo 
was not thought of, when the very fathers of the modern Europeans lived in the 
forests and painted themselves blue. Even earlier, when history has no record, 
and tradition dares not peep into the gloom of that intense past, even from then 
until now, ideas after ideas have marched out from her, but every word has been 
spoken with a blessing behind it and peace before it. Study the history of the 
whole world, and you will see that every high ideal you meet with anywhere had 
its origin in India. From time immemorial India has been the mine of precious 
ideas to human society ; giving birth to high ideas herself, she has freely distri¬ 
buted them broadcast over the whole world. ... This is the land from whence, 
like the tidal waves, spirituality and philosophy have again and again rushed 
out and deluged the world, and this is the land from whence once more such 
tides must proceed in order to bring life and vigour into the decaying races of 
mankind. 

—Swami Vivekananda 


With the compliments of : 
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P-560, LAKE ROAD • CALCUTTA-700029 
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The Divine Message 

In Praise of Jagaddhatri—The Divine Mother 

3rT«TR^ I 

3r*rsTf^ ii 

O Mother, Thou art the container of all and again the things contained. 
Thou art the Supporter of all, and the Bearer of the burden of all. Thou art 
the Eternal Being, the Eternal Abode and Tranquillity embodied. O Thou 
Protectre.ss of the universe, salutations to Thee. 


sTJi in ii 

Thou art the giver of success, the Bliss of the world, the one object of its 
adoration. Glory unto Thee. Thou art all-pervading and rescuest men from 
diflSculty. O Thou Protectress of the universe, salutations to Thee. 

cT«ftnR arirfnfn i 
^ nnfSr ^riraifn ii 

Thou art the goal of all pilgrimages and sacrifice, penance, charity and 
spiritual practice. Thou art everything, and Thou dost permeate everything. 
O Thou Protectress of the universe, salutations to Thee. 


nnR |:^ntrn-fn i 

|n ii 

Ihou art the embodiment of mercy. Thy very look showers mercy. Thy 
heart is softened by mercy and Thou art the Dispeller of misery. Thou art 
the Saviour of all from every harm; Thou art yet hard to approach. O Thou 
Protectress of the universe, salutations to Thee. 


Jagaddhatri Stava 



EDITORIAL 


Mother—The Source of Vak 

* 


The striking and dominant refrain of 
Indian philosophy or religion is essentially 
spiritual. It may, to the superficial mind, 
appear purely speculative, but as one dives 
into its deeper dimensions, he discovers the 
supreme reality, the fountain of spiritual 
bliss. Everything is explained logically and 
bears imprint of utmost rationality. Supra- 
rational knowledge perceived intuitively by 
the great souls, descends on earth-conscious¬ 
ness through thoughts. These unspoken 
thoughts find an eloquent expression through 
the medium of words, but, are never found 
transgressing the frames of rationality and 
comprehensibility. All intuitive revelations 
can be tested on the anvil of experimental 
investigation. Nothing is taken for granted 
or believed on hearsay. Each person has to 
become a living laboratory to try and test 
these truths and incorporate them into daily 
life. 

The Hindu religion is not a creation of a 
single mind, nor is it exclusive like Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam. Its flexibility and 
fluidity have universal sweep and appeal. The 
sages declare that the direct and intuitive per¬ 
ception of Reality is within the reach of all, 
if only they have the will to have it. “We 
have seen it; you can also see it, ’ say the 
Upanisadic Seers. “This experience,” writes 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, “is not confined to any 
race or climate. Whenever the soul comes 
to itself, in any land or any racial boundaries, 
whenever it centres down in its inward deeps, 
whenever it sensitively responds to the 
currents of deeper life that surround it, it 


finds its true nature and lives joyously, 
thrillingly, in the life of the spirit.”i 

Mind and matter are traced back to the 
ground of formless consciousness, or eternal 
quiescence. This impersonal Absolute is 
looked upon as personal God—Siva in Saiva 
agamas (sacred texts), or as the Divine 
Mother in Sakta literature. Both sects have 
been immensely popular, and in recent times 
the worship of Mother has received tremen¬ 
dous impetus and inspiration from Sri 
Ramakrishna. Two important texts, the 
Devj Mahdtmyam, which forms the part of 
the Mdrkandeya Purdna, and the Lalitd 
Sahasrandma, which occurs in the second 
part of the Brahmdnda Parana, have been 
most important for the worshippers of the 
Devi. Devotees recite every day from either 
one or the other. The sublime poetry in 
these texts soars to great heights; the 
breathtaking vision of manifest and unmani¬ 
fest aspects of the Goddess leaves one awe¬ 
struck. The description of the glory and 
grandeur of the Mother Divine plunges one 
into raptures. The Sanskrit words become 
charged and send a thrill in the heart. For 
nearly two millenniums these sacred bcoks 
have been exercising their extraordinary 
spiritual influence over the hearts of 
aspirants. The sphere of their charm has 
leapt over national boundaries and attracted 
the attention of earnest souls the world over. 

What is Vdk ? Vdk, as we generally know 
it, is speech, the spoken word or language 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Religion and 
Society (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1947) 
pp. 47-48. 
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which people speak in different parts of the 
world. Most of us think there is only one 
kind of speech, the uttered, audible gross 
speech with which we communicate. Has 
speech, as we know, it, only one form ? 
That assumption is erroneous, says the lig 
Veda (1. 164.45). 

Catvdri vdkparhnitu padmi tdni vidu 
hnlhmand ye manlsinah 

Guhd trini nihitd nengayanti 

timyam vdco manusyd vadanfiti 

“Four are the stages of speech. Brah- 
manas who are wise know them; three of 
them arc hidden and motionless ; only in 
the fourth stage, the gross speech is spoken 
by people.” Spoken words are the gross 
form and behind it arc the subtle, and subtler 
invisible forms. Mystics and yogis in the 
suprascnsuous state comprehend it in its 
totality. For an ordinary mind, which is 
solely occupied with the objects of the world 
and gross sounds of the spoken word, Vdk 
in its totality is almost inconceivable. It is 
the Universal Mother Herself who resides 
in all beings as the mysterious Power of 
Vdk (Speech). It is through Her grace that 
the mystique of Vdk is revealed. One who 
realizes it becomes a Vdk-siddha —whatever 
he utters becomes true, and matter obeys 
his command. 

There are four kinds of speech: Pard, 
Pasyanfi, Madhyamd and Vaikharl. The 
descent of Vdk is from* Para —supreme 
Speech through Pasyanfi —imperceptible, and 
Madhyamd —not clearly perceptible (inter¬ 
mediate), to the VaikharJ~gros& speech. 

Divine Mother is described in the Devi 
Mdhdtmyam as Sabddtmikd —She is the soul 
of Sobda^Brahman —unmanifested sound. 
This is further elucidated in the Lalitd 
Sahasrandma. It says: Pardyai namah 
(366)—Salutations to Her who is trans¬ 
cendent word; Pasyantal namaJi (368— 
Salutations to Her who is called Pasyanfi 


(Seeing), as She perceives everything in 
Herself, without any instrument; Madhya- 
mdyai namah (370)—Salutations to Her 
called Madhyamd, which is not clearly per¬ 
ceptible: Vaikhan rupdyai namah (371— 
Salutations to Her called Vaikharl, the spoken 
speech in the gross form. She, therefore, is 
addressed as the Source of four-fold speech 
— Pard, Pasyanfi, Madhyamd and Vaikharl. 
The first three, being very subtle are not 
easily known ; the last, uttered and audible 
speech, is known to all. 

The etymological meaning of the wt)rd 
Vdk is “to speak”. It also means both voice 
and the word uttered by the voice. Vdk, 
therefore, conveys the sense of .sabda or 
word. Pard Vdk is the transcendent word or 
the unmanifested sound. This ‘word* exists 
intuitively in God as cosmic ideation (^rsti- 
kalpanii) before the unfoldment of the 
physical universe or projection. The ‘word’ 
is the creative power of God, or it is His 
Mdydsakti. This is a postulate recurring in 
many ancient religions. The Greek word 
‘Logos’ means thought, and that which 
indicates the object of thought is the word. 
There was in the beginning an undifferen¬ 
tiated state (Brahman), and from that ri.ses 
‘Logos’ or thought or Sabda Brahman which 
creates this physical universe. Thought is an 
unmanifest primal mental image which 
produces the physical image as ii is concei¬ 
ved. The ‘word’ or ‘Logos’ used by Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Christians is the Mdydsakfi of 
the Brahman or the Universal Mother. 
Divine Mother is present potentially in 
Brahman, and as sakii or power. She issues 
forth Herself from Him. 

"Prajdpatir vai idam dslt, tasya vdg dvitlya 
dslt” —“In the beginning was Brahman 
(Formless Consciousness); with Brahman 
was Vdk (word). This supreme power, or 
Vdk, evolves Herself into this manifold 
universe of animate and inanimate objects. 
It is She who has become all. There exists. 
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therefore, nothing outside Her. “The process 
of creation, preservation and destruction 
that is going on ceaselessly is due to Sakti, 
the Power of God. “This Primal Power and 
the Brahman are one and the same,*’^ said 
Sri Ram'akrishna. He explained in simple 
terms: “What is beyond speech and mind is 
bom in the flesh, assuming various forms 
and engaging in various activities.”^ To the 
question why She manifests Herself as this 
universe, the answer is, it is Her spontaneous 
desire, and no motive can be attributed to it. 

In the beginning there existed nothing 
except the Cosmic Intelligence, or Undivided 
Consciousness. This state is called Cosmic 
Sleep, or the causal State. Consciousness is 
also called Pard Vdk (Supreme Speech). In 
this state consciousness is not aware of itself. 
Awakening from its causal state, it becomes 
aware of Itself, i.e. self-awareness is there. 
In this state of self-awareness it ‘sees’ or 
creatively ideates the universe. This ‘seeing’ 
is known as the PasyantJ Vdk. What the 
consciousness sees are the impressions carried 
over from the previous universe, which 
entered into its causal state on the previous 
dissolution. After dissolution the universe 
or gross matter goes back to its causal state. 

With the awakening of cosmic conscious¬ 
ness, the subtle impressions too, arise in it. 
In the Pasyanfi state there is no actual split 
in consciousness because it sees itself. In 
the next stage the consciousness becomes 
aware not only of itself, but of the subtle 
impressions that are present in it. It is both 
subject and object, for it has not yet projec¬ 
ted the universe. Though in this state there 
is subject and object duality, but that is 
within the consciousness and not without. 
This is the state of cosmic dream or 
Madhyamd Vak. In the next stage the 
impressions carried over in the causal state 

The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras; 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylaporc, 1985) p. 365. 

3* Ibid., p. 366, 


from the previous universe become materia¬ 
lized. and the physical universe comes into 
existence. The division between perceiving 
subject and perceived object becomes distinct 
and clear. .This is cosmic waking stage, also 
called Vaikha^j Vdk. *Jn this wakened state 
people express themselves in vocal speech. 
In Vaikharl speech, words denote name 
(ndma) of the multiplicity of objects (rupd). 

Explaining this ceaseless play of projec¬ 
tion and dissolution, or evolution and 
involution. Swami Vivekananda says : 

The beginning was, therefore, intelli¬ 
gence. At the beginning that intelligence 
becomes involved, and in the end that 
intelligence gets evolved. The sum total 
of the intelligence displayed in the uni¬ 
verse must, therefore, be the involved 
intelligence unfolding itself. This universal 
intelligence is what we call God. Call it 
by any other name, it is absolutely certain 
in the beginning there is that infinite 
cosmic intelligence. This cosmic intelli¬ 
gence gets involved, and it manifests, 
evolves itself, until it becomes the perfect 
man, the “Christ-man”, the “Buddha-man”. 
Then it goes back to its source .4 

Cosmic consciousness ideates and out of 
that creative ideation the universe is projec¬ 
ted. There is only consciousness, but through 
the veil of time, space, causation it appears 
as physical matter at one end. There is one 
stream. If one goes upstream one sees the 
limitless, timeless true nature of it, while 
the journey downstream shows the manifest 
physical side. The new findings of modem 
.science have given the resonance to the 
ancient truth. Elaborating it, Swamiji said. 

We now see that all the various forms 
of cosmic energy, such as matter, thought 

4- Vivekananda, Complete Works (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrania, 1989) Vol 2, p. 210, 
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force, intelligence and so forth, are simply 
the manifestations of that cosmic intelli¬ 
gence, or as we shall call it henceforth, 
the Supreme Lord.s 

“Mind and Matter are different vibrations 
or ripples in the same pond.” Writes Michael 
Talbot in his book. Mysticism and New 
Physics. Pardsakli or Para Vdk is that 
infinite consciousness. 

Macrocosm is reflected in microcosm. 
What is true there is also true here. Indiv¬ 
idual life, therefore, mirrors the cosmic 
process. Vivckananda had this highest rea¬ 
lization of Truth under the peepul tree at 
Kakrighat near Almora. The fragments of 
this transcendental e.xpericncc he jolted down 
in a notebook: 

The microcosm and the macrocosm are 
built on the same plan. Just as the indi¬ 
vidual soul is encased in the living body, 
so is the iinivensal Soul in the Living 
Prakriti [Natuic] —the objective universe. 
Shiva [i.e. Kciil] is embracing Shiva: 
this is not a fancy. This covering of the 
one [Soul] by the other [Nature] is 
analogous to the relation between an idea 
and the word expressing it: they are one 
and the same ; and it is only by a mental 
abstraction that one can distinguish them. 
Thought is impossible without words. 
Therefore, in the beginning was the Word 
etc. 

This dual aspect of lh*c Universal Soul 
is eternal. So whai we perceive or feel is 
this combination of the Eternally Formed 
and the Eternally Formless.® 

On the microcosmic plane the four-forms 
of speech are identified with different states 
of an individual: Furd with the state of 

5- Ibid. Vol 2, p. 211. 

The Life of Swami Vivckananda by His 
Eastern & Western Disciples, (Calcutta: Advaita 
Ashrama, 1979) p. 250. 


-j--- 

TurJya, or impersonal consciousness; Pasy- 
anti with deep sleep, or subconscious 
thought; Madhyatnd with the dream state, 
or prior to the rise of the spoken word ; and 
Vaikftarl, with the waking state. Tnrlya is 
a non-dual state where only impersonal 
consciousness exists. Personal identification 
with body and mind are lost and along with 
it the existence of the world in r«/7yrt. the 
higher state. From this formless stale the 
mind descends to deep sleep state where the 
identification with body and mind takes place 
and thought is held in abeyance. This can 
be verified from the fact that though one is 
in deep sleep, whenever he is called by his 
name he wakes up immediately. When the 
mind stirs from deep sleep and enters into 
a dream state, the subject and object split 
becomes implicit. This state is Madhyantd, 
or the middle stage, because it lies in 'beUveen 
sleep and waking. In dream, thought and 
speech arc active but vocal sound is absent. 
The uttered and audible word manifests 
itself with full force in the waking state, 
expressing the thought. The duality between 
the seer and the seen arc complete. 

What happens in the macroscopic level, 
the same process repeats at the individual 
level. The difference lies in the iact that a 
person knows only three states - sleep, 
dream and waking, and has no experience 
of I'uriya. In all these three involuntary 
stales the sense that one is a psy,.hosonvitic 
being, with such and such relation to other 
persons, never vanislics. Through spiritual 
practice alone one experiences the higher 
state and frees himself from feeling that he 
is the pseudo-entity he ihiitks he is. 

Sage Jnaneswar, in his famous work 
“Experience of Immorta¬ 
lity”, says that mere intellectual understan¬ 
ding that “/ nin Brahman" does not destroy 
four-forms of speech which arc born out of 
ignorance. Vdk is the Mdyd Sokii of the 
Divine Mother, which keeps every jlva in 
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bondage. I'he “/ am Brahman" intellectual 
knowledge does not release one from Maya 
because still the pseudo-entity “I” is present, 
that exists separate from Brahman. Such 
knowledge based on words, though having 
its value' is incapable of destroying ignorance. 
Jnaneswar therefore says that the ultimate 
knowledge of Reality comes about by the 
transcending of both conceptual knowledge 
and its inter-related opposite, conceptual 
ignorance. Real enlightenment occurs when 
conceptualization (the four kinds of speech) 
in any form, either subtle or gross, ceases. 
The sage further explains that when the 
individual gives up the “sense” that he is a 
limited person, the four kinds of speech 
which arc like ornaments for the four types 
of consciousness, along with ignorance, get 
extinguished. He has redeemed himself of 
the debt of speech (Vaca-rna-parihdr) by 
surrendering at the Feet of his Guru—the 
Absolute, writes he. . 

In the living body the Para resides in the 
Milludlulra centre, at the base of the spinal 
column, in a state of motionlessness 
{nispancUt). When it rises to the Svddhisihana 
centre, at the region of navel and upwards, 
it is joined with the general movement 
{Sdmiinyaspanthi). Ft is called Pasyanfi. 
Again when it rises to the Amihata centre, 
in the region of the heart, it unites itself 
with the determinative faculty (JBiiddhi) 
and becomes Madliycmul, with special 
movement {Visesaspauda). When the same 
rises to the Visuddha centre, in the region 
of the throat and vocal organs, as articulate 
sound with specific movement {SpasiaUira), 
it becomes Vaikharl. 

in the cosmic evolution, the Divine Mother 
has four names. They are: Sifmtd {Avyaktri), 
Vdnifi (Karya Hindu), Jyesta {Ndda), and 
Ruudtl {HIjo). Or She is also called Amhikd, 


Iced, Jndnd and Kriyd. The evolution of 
that Supreme Power of the Divine Mother 
in the living body has four names: Para, 
Pasyanfi, Madhyamd, and Vaikharl. There¬ 
fore, the scriptures py when a spiritual 
aspirant realizes the Universal Mother, 
residing in the Kiindalinl as Para Vdk, he 
attains liberation. The Yagakundali Upani- 
sad says; 

That Vdk (Speech), which sprouts in 
Pard, gives forth leaves in Pasyanfi, buds 
forth in Madhyamd, and blossoms in 
Vaikharl. By reversing the above order, 
sound is absorbed. Whosoever realizes the 
great Lord of Speech, the formless illumina¬ 
ting Self, is unaffected by any word, be it 
what it may. 

To a question how does speech arise, 
Ramana Maharshi replied, “First there is 
abstract knowledge. Out of this arises the 
ego, which in turn gives rise to thought, and 
thought to the spoken word. So the word 
is the great-grandson of the original source. 
If the word can produce an effect. Judge for 
yourself, how much more powerful must be 
the preaching through silence." 

Mother Kali, naked and dark, adorned 
with the garland of severed heads, stands in 
the burning ground on the corpse-like body 
of 5iva. Tantra texts explain that the string 
of heads She wears is the garland of fifty 
letters (Varnamdld) of Sanskrit. She sfaugh- 
ters—-that is withdraws—all speech and its 
objects at the lime of the dissolution of the 
universe. She is the ground from which they 
shoot forth at the time of creation, and are 
dissolved into Her infinite consciousness at 
the time of the Great Withdrawal or Cosmic 
Prahtya. She is beyond thought and speech 
and yet She is the Matrix of all thought and 
speech. 



Ramakrishna Temple—Its Significance 

SWAMI BHUTESHANANDA* 

God is omnipresent. Yet, temples are built not to please Him, But jor 
the convenience of devotees, to help them feel the livin}> presence of the 
deity. The temples dedicated to Sri Ramakrishna represent the lofty ideals 
of the Master, and U’c must become worthy heirs to his hequcthal—graciously 


counsels Revered Maharaj, President 
Ramakrishna Mission. 

We believe in a God who is all-pervading. 
Nothing can limit His presence. Yet, we 
build houses for God. How can a house 
accommodate Him ? However big the house 
may be, it will be too small to contain the 
presence of the Divine, Such houses of God 
or temples arc built in different parts of 
India and elsewhere. And people have been’ 
offering ther hearts’ prayers to the Lord in 
these houses of God for centuries together. 

God is everywhere, there is no doubt 
about that. But, if we go to search for Him 
everywhere, our minds will run about all 
around and will not remain concentrated at 
one point. We require a spot where we can 
try to collect our scattered minds and direct 
them towards God. l hat is why temples are 
necessary to provide us with such a congenial 
place. People go to temples with the sole 
aim of worshipping the Divine in an atmos¬ 
phere charged with tiic living presence of 
God. 

What Temples Stand Pot 

A temple is not meant for the sake of 
God ; it is for the convenience of the devotee. 
A devotee may concentrate his mind at a 
particular place for offering prayers to God. 
Every temple is such a place where we can 
pray to God and sing His glories with love 

*Ba.sed on a talk given by the Revered Swami 
at Amaravati on 25 March 1987. 


of the Ramakrishiui Math and the 


and devotion. Therefore the idea behind the 
temple is lhat the Lord may be worshipped 
in a concrete form there. In fact, it is built 
as a holy shrine of God where the devotees 
go and try to rid themselves of their lower 
worldly desires. 

A temple stands for spiritual culture. ^ It 
is a symbol in brick and mortal of the Divine 
form installed I herein. Here people develop 
their spiritual lives and many indeed realize 
their divine nature also. If holy men live in 
these temples, they draw in.spiration for 
themselves and also make the place more 
inspiring for others by their own holy and 
divine lives. Spirituality must be kept alive 
in these temples so that they can always 
remain a source of inspiration lor others. 
Those who arc holy make the places of 
pilgrimage holier by their pre.scncc, by their 
sadhand. Through the rituals pcrlormcd in 
temples, the deity becomes a living presence. 
This is called the ‘awakening of God’. This 
awakened presence of Divinity answers the 
earnest prayers of devotees. 

Sincere devotees struggle realize their 
divine nature in (heir heart of hearts. But, 
the Lord is more or less asleep as it were in 
most of us. Not having felt the joy of the 
eternal presence of God inside us, we do not 
feel interested in seeking God inside. Many 
a lime we give up sadhand. After making 
some effort we give up and become preoccu¬ 
pied with the joys and sorrows of the world 
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and totally forget the Lord. To avoid this, 
we should go to temples, sit quietly there 
and try to cast aside our ego and listen to 
the message of the heart. We are sure to 
find that our preoccupations with the joys 
and sorrows of the world to be nothing in 
comparison to the eternal joy that is experi¬ 
enced in the presence of God. So, it is the 
presence of the Divine that is the most 
important factor and for that very purpose 
we need temples. 

We should, however, remember that a 
temple is not a commercial place. A com¬ 
mercial place is where people come, offer 
things to the Lord and priests come forward 
to act as mediators to God and exploit the 
devotion of the people for their own gains. 
That is not the idea of a true temple. Let 
us beware of such deterioration of the ideal 
of the temple. The temple is a place where 
the devotee spends his time in humble prayer, 
japa and meditation. It is not for the mani¬ 
festation of the ego of some rich man either. 

It may have been built out of the contribu¬ 
tion from both rich and poor. A temple is 
always a place for devout worship. 

Temples of Sri Rnniakrishna 

We are discussing here the significance of 
a Ramakrishna temple. Ramakrishna temple 
is a temple dedicated to Sri Ramakrishna. 
The Ramakrishna temple stands for the 
ideals that .Sri Ramakrishna represented, the 
ideals that he has shown through his great 
life and teachings. 

Apart from the ideals of renunciation and 
harmony of religions that Sri Ramakrishna 
represented, he wanted his disciples to be 
spritual giants themselves and to demons¬ 
trate the highest goal of life for all. Not 
only that. He said later on that spirituality 
must not bs tor one’s own enjoyment alone. 
One must live the spiritual life so that he 
may be a source of inspiration to others. 


living for others’ sake more than for one’s 
own. Even spiritual life should be for the 
sake of others, as much as possible. Spiritual 
life should not be a selfish pursuit only for 
one’s own salvation. It is good if one desires 
his own liberation, but that liberation will 
be impossible if he does not feel and work 
for the liberation of others as well. Sri 
Ramakrishna said that he would be born 
again and again until he could remove the 
miseries of humanity. Swami Vivekananda, 
his worthy disciple, said, “I do not waul 
liberation until and unless every other soul 
is liberated.”! i^his is the great ideal that 
Sri Ramakrishna bequeathed to his beloved 
disciple. And this same ideal has been 
handed down to us. The feeling that life is 
not for one’s own sake alone, but for the sake 
of the whole world i.s the ideal that we learn 
from Sri Ramakrishna Our life’s aim will 
not be only to gain liberation, but the eman¬ 
cipation of the whole w'orld from ignorance, 
the cause of bondage. 

Sri Ramakrishna is now a ‘great magnet’. 
Everywhere, people are being irresistibly 
drawn to the ideal of Sri Ramakrishna be¬ 
cause Sri Ramakrishna came at a time when 
people were groping in darkness and needed 
something to hold on to in this life of 
misery, discord and painful existence. Sri 
Ramakrishna came at a time when we were 
feeling almost frustrated in our attempt at 
solving the problems of life. It is said in 
the scriptures that when the power of evil 
predominates and good forces become sub¬ 
servient to evil forces, God incarnates in 
human form,2 so that He can give another 
lease of life to the spiritual heritage of the 
people. It was at such a lime of degenera¬ 
tion of the moral and spiritual values that 
Sri Ramakrishna was born. 


!• The Complete Workx of Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda (Calcutta; Advaita Ashrama, 1989) Vol. 5, 
p. 137. 

2* Cf. The Bhagavad Gita, 4:7. 
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Sri Ramakrishna symbolizes the highest 
ideal of spirituality that is possible for a 
human being. A living ideal was necessary 
and it found fulfilment in Sri Ramakrishna. 
Such an ideal is very much needed for the 
world of today. A tetople dedicated to him 
means that the hearts of the devotees who 
will come to the temple will be dedicjated 
to the ideals of Sri Ramakrishna. These 
ideals of Sri Ramakrishna are the perennial 
source of strength for the people of this age 
and also for those that will come later on. 
The temple dedicated to such an ideal shows 
the concentrated devotion of the devotees 
who built the temple for him. 

What Such Temples Must Be 

rhe temple dedicated to Sri Ramakrishna 
should be a place which will inspire the 
devotees with the ideals to which Sri Rama¬ 
krishna dedicated himself. The devotees 
should feel inspired for living a higher life 
in the holy presence of Sri Ramakrishna in 
such a temple. Sri Ramakrishna says that 
God especially manifests Himself in the 
hearts of the devotees.^ It is the sincere 
hearts of the devotees that are behind the 
building of God’s temple. It is through their 
hearts’ desire to have a temple built that 
will reflect their ideal that these temples 
come up. It is a matter of great inspiration 
when all devotees come together and collec¬ 
tively offer their prayers to Sri Ramakrishna. 
Such an occasion brings a spiritual charge 
in the atmosphere. It creates the atmosphere 
of the living presence of Sri Ramakrishna. 

We have got temples all over India. Many 
of them are found to be utterly neglected. 
Perhaps these temples, though sources of 
inspiration for some lime, were neglected 
when "the spiritual tradition was lost. What 
is the use of having such dilapidated tem¬ 
ples ? This is what one has to guard oneself 
against. The temples dedicated to Sri Rama- 

3- Cf. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna 
(Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 
1985) p. 133. 


krishna must always remain places full of 
divine inspiration for all devotees wherever 
they may come from. They should feel there 
peace and joy in the holy presence of Sri 
Ramakrishna. The devotees of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna should have this one idea that every¬ 
day or as many days as it is possible for 
them, they should come to the temple and 
offer their prayers to the Lord either indi¬ 
vidually or collectively. Let the spirit be 
growing more and more forceful so that the 
inspiration will be irresistible. Every stone 
of the temple should be a source of inspira¬ 
tion for the devotees. That can be achieved 
only by the joint efforts of all sincere devotees. 

Temples become famous because they are 
able to draw people towards them. And this 
is possible because of the holy traditions 
behind them. Here, in the Ramakrishna 
temple, we should see that people come 
with the sole Idea of raising themselves up 
spiritually and filling their hearts with 
spiritual inspiration. Let there be devotees 
coming here with pious heart, with humility 
and with the idea of praying here, sit here 
in meditation and keep the place quiet and 
peaceful. People should come and sit in 
the temple and should be careful not to 
cause any inconvenience to other devotees 
who come there. Prayers should be offered 
without disturbing anybody and that is how 
people who come here can find peace they 
need, the peace that will draw them together 
and the peace that is born of love of God, 
or of an earnest desire for reaching the 
highest goal of life, namely God-realization. 
When we have love for God, it will manifest 
itself through our hearts being open to every¬ 
body, healing the miseries of all people, and 
trying to help them get rid of their evil ten¬ 
dencies. Sri Ramakrishna stood for that ideal. 

May Sri Ramakrishna help us reach that 
ideal ourselves and may he make us fit 
instruments in his hand to bring about the 
great regeneration of the world which was 
the aim of his life. 





The Indian Vision Of God as Mother 

SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 

{Continued jrom the previous issue) 

For many ills of our society, the great anodyne is *‘ihe pulse of the mother- 
heart.” This all-embracing love, or spiritual nurturing is not exclusively 
feminine, but is the privilege of all human' beings—writes Revered Swami 
Ranganathanandaji, Vice-President of the Ramakrishna Math and Rama- 
krishna Mission. 


7. Need for the Pulse of the Mother-heart 
in our Nation Today 

I wish we realize this truth a little more 
in our own country. If any one of our state 
employees is posted to a far-away village for 
work, he or she will try to avoid it, will try 
to bring influence to get the posting cancelled, 
and if such avoidance is not possible, he or 
she will remain apathetic and shirk all res¬ 
ponsibilities. Many of our Union and State 
Government employees are of this type. And 
the nation suffers. What is behind such 
attitudes and behaviour ? No genuine love 
for the nation or the people, but only con¬ 
traction into self-love. Millions of our 
educated people do not think much of what 
happens to the common people, or to their 
own society. But if they have that love and 
humanist concern they will take all such 
occasions as a challenge to serve their nation 
and its weaker sections. That will reveal the 
pre.sencc of this mother-heart in them even 
in a small measure. The pulse of that 
mother-heart is lacking in many of our 
people today. That mother-heart, as said 
earlier, is not confined to the feminine only, 
but is the prerogative also of the masculine, 
as much as that of the feminine. Genetic 
motherhood alone is exclusively a feminine 
privilege, but spiritual motherhood is the 
privilege of all humanity. 

The Devi Mdhcitmyam gives us this uni¬ 
versal dimension of the Divine mother-heart 
pulsing in various forms in the hearts of all 


men and women. (V. 14-34) Verse thirty- 
three sings thus: 

Ya Devi sarva bhfitesu 
mdtr riipena samsthita, 

Namastasyai namastasyai 
namasiasyai namo namah... 

“That Devi, who exists in all beings as 
mother, I salute Her again and again.” 

A father has the mother-heart ; a molhei 
has the mother-heart. But there is a specia¬ 
lity in its manifestation in women. That 
mother-heart in its universal dimension is 
the Divine Mother of the Universe. In spite 
of our annual noisy ritual worship of the 
Divine Mother, in our society in India, we 
lack the mother-heart in adequate measure. 
We have mothers, but even they lack that 
mother’s heart in great measure. We become 
narrow; our hearts become contracted, said 
Swami Vivekananda, and he referred to our 
practice of untouchability. suppression of 
our common people, for centuries together, 
as a result of the lack of that mother-heart. 
There was only the brain, but not the heart. 
In many of our women the mother-heart 
became limited to mere genetic motherhood, 
and to the small geneticaliy-relaled family 
group, which made our women (more than 
our men) greater supporters of untoucha¬ 
bility. and the suppression of the common 
people. They manifested many other virtues 
and graces, but failed to manifest along with 
our men the spirituality of the mother-heart. 
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Every woman is privileged to become a 
genetic mother and a spiritual mother, and 
every man is privileged to become a spiritual 
mother. 

Love and care and service outside one’s 
genetic relationships alone shows the presence 
of this spiritual mother-heart in its true 
form, ever free and ever expanding. Sri 
Ramak .1 ishna says: 7 and mine' is Mdyd ; 
‘Thou and Thine’ is Daya, compassion, 
rhis mriyu is the avidyd mdyd, referred to 
earlier, and this Dayil is the Vidyd Mdyd. 
Avidyd mdyd confines one’s love and care 
to one’s own genetically limited family. There 
is nothing spiritually significant in it ; it is 
found in the animals also. But its absence 
will be disastrous for the species concerned. 
T he human mother-heart can transcend that 
limitation and embrace in thought and action 
(according to one’s capacity) all those who 
need and seek love and care ; and that expan¬ 
sion of mother-heart will take in also all the 
sub-human species. According to one’s 
capacity, though that capacity may be, and 
certainly is, limited, one’s intention cart, be 
and mu-st be wide—even in spite of the 
individuals grouping themselves into orga¬ 
nizations. Swami Vivekananda often spoke 
of the hcart-lcssness of our upper classes 
and wanted us to utilize our worship of the 
Divine Mother, and all our bhakti tradition, 
to inspire our people with a mother-heart, 
so that we can take in love and care and 
serve the millions of our country’s weaker 
sections. They belong to us ; we belong to 
them. That great attitude, which inspired 
us for decades before political independence, 
has been slowly vanishing since. There is 
now very little of that pulsing of the mother- 
heart in our nation. We concentrated instead 
on the development of the brain of the 
people. And, today, that brain power, with¬ 
out the pulse of the mother-heart behind, is 
doing immense havoc. 


As remarked by Prof. William McDougall, 
of the Harvard University in his The 
Character and the Conduct of Life, which 
I read over five decades ago, every youth 
must have ambition; but that ambition 
must be inspired by an ideal of character. 
If that ideal is not there, that ambition will 
make for unscrupulousness; for scruples 
stand in the way of ambition. Our post¬ 
independent India, amply and tragically 
illustrates the truth of this remark. 

8. The Story of Sdvitrl and Salyavdn 

In fact, the whole world is today suffering 
from this power of brain without qualitative 
enrichment by the purifying and elevating 
power of love. Wisdom is the product of 
harmonizing love and knowledge. Now. we 
in India worship the Divine Mother as^ part 
of our national religious heritage. Yet we 
do not appreciate the worship in a practical 
way. It is but a custom and tradition with us ; 
we do not feel the need for imbibing the 
spirit of it. But in the West, this very con¬ 
cept of God as Mother is appealing to more 
and more people ; they find in it a much- 
needed message for themselves. 

If you ask what is the word that they in 
the West use most in life, in the family and 
in society, it is he word love. It is love, 
love, love. What does it indicate ? Psycho¬ 
logy will say that when people talk too much 
about a subject, it only shows that they 
have no adequate experience of the thing. 
If you experience a value, you do not talk, 
need not talk much about it. In the West, 
there is a real dearth of t!ie experience of 
love. Bertrand Russell, whom 1 shall quote 
fully later, passionately spoke of the need 
for love —‘Christian love’, as a remedy for 
the current evils of Western society. Pitirim 
Sorokin of Harvard University also spoke 
of the urgent need for a little altruism in the 
human heart. Many other thinkers have 
expressed similarly. 
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Addressing the students and staff of a 
college in Portland, Oregon State, U.S.A., 
in 1969, during the course of my talk I refer¬ 
red to the need for a little self-discipline in 
life. Several students stood up and said: 
“Well Swamiji, we do not believe in all this. 
We believe only in love!’’ This was said 
with all courtesy but there was a firmness 
and a triumphant note in it. “Oh keep 
still!,” I replied smiling, “What do you 
know about love ?” They all looked around 
a little puzzled. I continued, “A little ner¬ 
vous titillation and temporary attraction—a 
sentimental coming together; that is what 
many of you know about love. That is not 
true love. It is here today, and tomorrow 
it goes away. It is not that abiding love 
which binds two souls together. True love 
can withstand many tests and trials. Do you 
desire to know something about such abiding 
love ? I shall tell you a story.” They said 
in chorus: “Yes, do tell us the story, we 
want to hear it.’’ Then I told them the 
famous ancient Indian mythically presented 
real story of Savitri and Satyavan. You 
would have been surprised to see the tremen¬ 
dous impression it made on the minds and 
faces of those students! They had never 
heard such a type of story where even death 
could not break the bond of love, 

Savitri, a beautiful princess, when asked 
by her father. King Asvapati, to freely choose 
her husband, fell in love with Satyavan, 
who was a refugee youth living in a forest 
with his blind father, Dyumatsena, who had 
been defeated in a battle. Savitri’s parents 
resorted to every means to dissuade Savitri, 
and the sage Narada also informed her and 
her father that the young Satyavan was 
destined to die within a year. Yet Savitri, 
strong in pure love of soul to soul, whose 
heart had been captured by that refugee 
prince, married Satyavan and went with him 
to live the hard life of exile in the torest. 
She knew of Narada’s prediction, but one 


year passed happily. She sought permission 
to accompany her husband deep into the 
forest on the fated day. On that very day 
Satyavan died with his head on the lap of 
Savitri. Yama, the gojd and King of Death 
arrived to take away Satyavan’s soul. Savitri 
followed Yama and a wonderful dialogue 
ensued between the two, in the course of 
which Yama gave Savitri some boons, inclu¬ 
ding that her father-in-law would regain his 
eyesight and his lost kingdom. When Yama 
asked Savitri: “Suppose, Savitri, your hus¬ 
band was a sinner and has to go to hell, 
what will you do?” She replied: “In that* 
case, Savitri goes with the one she loves.” 
Highly pleased, Yama replied: “Blessed are 
your words, my child, I am pleased to give 
you any boon other than the soul of your 
husband.” Savitri replied: “May the royal 
line of ray father-in-law be not destroyed; 
let his kingdom descend to Satyavan’s sons.” 
Impressed by the power of Savitri’s pure 
love—a death-conquering love—and her 
intelligent subtly-framed request, Yama 
returned to her her husband’s soul, saying: 
“Love has conquered Death; woman never 
loved like you, and you are the proof that 
even I, the God of Death, am powerless 
against the power of the true love that 
abides.” 

9. Love as the Panacea for our Modern Ills 

This story is generally presented as love 
conquering death and has been a favourite 
theme of dramas all over India for ages. 
Many examples are there of men and women 
with abiding love for their spouses long 
confined to bed in sickness, or of those 
cherishing true love not marrying again after 
their wives’ deaths. When such soulful love 
disappears from life, the heart’s hunger for 
love finds expression in much talk of love. 
Sometimes, when I addressed women’s groups 
in Canada, U.S.A., Holland, West Germany, 
or Australia, I used to rai.se this subject of 
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love in married life and ask in a humourous 
vein: ‘*How do you sustain married life in 
your society ?” Then I myself would 
answer: “By saying a thousand ‘thank yous’ 
to each other from mqrning till night!” The 
wife brings a glass of water tc\ the husband, 
and he says ‘thank you’; the child brings a 
glass of water to father or mother, evoking 
a ‘thank you’ from them. The child may 
even protest, saying. T brought a glass of 
water for you and you did not thank me!”’ 

In spite of all these many ‘thank-yous’, 
and use of other endearing terms for each 
other, marriages do not last in many cases. 
Sometimes it is like supporting a crumbling 
house with external bamboo poles. Can a 
toppling house with broken cement joints 
between the bricks be kept intact by buttres¬ 
sing from outside ? There must be some 
integrating values inside the house—within 
the husband and wife - to sustain a marriage. 
And that value is love, a soul to soul rela¬ 
tion. It is the capacity to enter into the 
heart of each other. And this comes only 
from the soul, from a deeper dimension 
than the sense organs and the intellect; and 
it is uniquely human : and modern humanity 
has neglected it -oven denied it. That is 
what impelled psychologist Carl Jung of 
Zurich to write his book with the title: 
Modern Man in Search of a Soul. 

The agnostic thinker. Bertrand Russell, to 
whom I referred earlier, in the chastened state 
of mind after the second world war, says in 
his book. Impact of Science on Society, 
(Unwin Paper backs, 1976, pp. 70-72). 

In a good social system, every man (and woman) 
will be at once a hero, a common man, a cog, 
to the greatest possible extent, though if he (or 
she) is any one of these in an exceptional degree, 
his other two roles may be diminished. 

...The Cog Theory, though mechanically 
feasible, is humanly the most devastating of the 
three. A cog, we said, should be useful. Yes, 
but useful for what ? You cannot say useful for 


providing initiative, since the cog-mentality is 
antithetic to the hero mentality. If you say useful 
for the happiness of the common man, you 
subordinate the machine to its effects in human 
feelings, which is to abandon the cog theory. You 
can only justify the cog theory by worship of 
the machine. You must make the machine an 
end in itself, not a means to what it produces. 
Human beings then become like slaves of the 
lamp of the Arabian Nights. It no longer matters 
what the machine produces, though, on the whole, 
bombs will be preferred to food, because they 
require more elaborate mechanisms for their 
production. In time, men will come to pray to 
the machine: “Almighty and most merciful 
Machine, we have erred and strayed from thy 
ways like lost screws; we have put in those nuts 
which we ought not to have put in, and we have 
left out those nuts which we ought to have put 
in, and there is no coggincss in us”—and .so on. 

This really won’t do. The idolatry of the 
machine is an abomination. The machine as an 
object of adoration is the modern form of l^atan, 
and its worship is the modern diaboli.sm. 

...Whatever else may be mechanical, values 
are not, and this is something which no political 
philosopher must forget. 

Again, ibid., (pp 104-105.): 

There arc certain things that our age needs, 
and certain things that it should avoid. It needs 
compassion and a wish that mankind should be 
happy. ...The things that it must avoid, and that 
have brought it to the brink of catastrophe, arc 
cruelty, envy, greed, competetiveness. search for 
irrational subjective ccrtainlv, and what the 
Freudians call the death-wish. 

The root of the matter is a very simple and 
old-fashioned thing, a thing so simple that I am 
almost ashamed to mention it, for fear of the 
derisive smile with which wise c.\nics will greet 
my words. The thing I mean - please forgive me 
for mentioning it--is love, Christian love, or 
compassion. If you feel this, you have a motive 
for cxistenee, a guide in action, a reason for 
courage, an imperative necessity for intellectual 
honesty. 

A little love in the heart of human beings 
can save this otherwise rich modern civiliza¬ 
tion. Therefore, in the West today, there 
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is tremendous interest in the concept of God 
as Mother. Mother represents love. Freud 
and his psychology had one very bad effect 
on Western society; it made some women 
ashamed of their femininity. That sad chap¬ 
ter is now giving place to a sen.se of feminine 
self-respect and even self-assertion. A 
balanced attitude is slowly taking shape. In 
the meantime, the Freudian impact made 
more and more mothers lose their mother- 
heart, children getting deprived of mother- 
love, with the resulting social distortions. 
Children, deprived of love, lost also their 
love for their parents. 

That Freudian invasion, along with a 
ruthless materialism bereft of some of the 
.sterling virtues of its Western expression, 
arc coming to our country also, making 
many of our so-called educated people into 
money-making machines bereft of love in 
the heart, and often leading to wife-burning 
on the part of the husband, and utter un¬ 
concern for the weaker .sections of society 
by both. We can see in it the setting in, in 
our people, of a condition of soulles.siiess, 
and the family distortions and social evils 
flowing from it. Our people also will experi¬ 
ence, after advancing a little more on this 
downward road, a desire to seek their lost 
soul, and fruitful methods by which to 
experience true love, and give the same to 
others. 

Vedanta will then become a living and 
practical philosophy to us and beckon our 
people to a truer and fuller life, as it Is 
happening now in the Wc.st. We shall then 
appreciate and learn from the great examples 
of mother-love such as .Sarada Devi’s, the 
Holy Mother’s f 1853-1920) — the spouse of 
Sri Ramakrishna. The verses about the 
Drvl quoted above is not mere mythology. 
An event of great significance occurred in 
the life of .Sarada Devi and Sri Ramakrishna. 

One of the many aspects of the Divine 
Mother is Her aspect as the embodiment of 


all Beauty ; She is called Sodasi, the youthful 
virgin, or Lalitd, the Beautiful, or Tripura- 
simdari, the condensed beauty of all the three 
worlds. As the consummation of his twelve- 
year-long spiritual ejjtperiments and experi¬ 
ences at the, Dakshineswar Kali Temple 
near Calcutta, Sri Ramakrishna worshipped 
Goddess Sodasi on a dark new-moon night 
of May 1872, with all the prescribed rituals 
of the Divine Mother’s worship. But one 
thing was unusual, and remarkable; he 
worshipped the Divine Mother in the person 
of his wedded wife, Sarada Devi. And at 
the close of the worship, he offeicd the fruits- 
of all his spiritual experiments and experi¬ 
ences, including his long-used rosary, at the 
feet of Sarada Devi; and both entered into 
deep samadhi till a very late hour of that 
night. This act of husband worshipping his 
wedded wife as divine is unprecedented, 
even in India’s long and rich religious 
history. I was deeply drawn to Holy Mother 
in 1924 when I was hardly fifteen. 1 had a 
loving mother who gave birth to me, but I 
found a thousand such mothers in the Holy 
Mother. And during my several lecture 
tours round the world these forty years. 1 
could witness increasing numbers of Western 
women and men being drawn to the Holy 
Mother for the holy and pure mother-Jieart 
she embodies, a mother-heart which excluded 
no one, but encompassed in its love Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians, and others—sinners 
and drunkards, and the people of East and 
West. No dogmas or creeds stood in its 
way. Many serious-minded people in the 
West arc consciously in search of this value 
called love, and they turn back again to 
Christianity, not for its creeds and dogmas, 
but in search of this precious value of love 
in Jesus Christ and the .saints. 

So I present these central themes of pure 
religion before the audicnce.s I address in 
the We.sl. I tell them: You cannot build 
a happy married life by the mere external 
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support of many “thank yous”. When real 
love is present the need for “thank you” 
becomes reduced to the minimum. “Thank 
you” are mere words; there is need for 
feeling behind them. The audience very 
much appreciate these 'ideas and express the 
longing to make changes in tTiat direction. 
And there was an interesting sequel to this 
discu.>slon in one of the meetings. At the 
end of the week-long Vedanta retreat in 
Oosterbeek, in Holland, there was a farewell 
session. One of the audience got up to 
speak, and in hesitation, said: “We are 
afraid to say ‘thank you’ to you, Swami. for 
this week-long intellectual and spiritual 
service,” creating loud laughter among the 
audience. 

10. Place of Sentiments in Human Life 

This concept of God as Mother is attrac¬ 
ting the minds of the people. Why God as 
Father alone, why not God as Mother ? 
F'or us in India it is natural. While in the 
W'est and in Islamic countries, they call their 
country fatherland, we call our country 
motherland Mairhinlmi. The Ramayana 
expresses in one place the idea; Janan'i 
Jonmahhnmisra Swar^iidapi ^urlyasi — 
“Mother and motherland are superior even 
to heaven.” What a beautiful concept! In 
the Prophet Mohammad’s leaching also, in 
the Koran, there is this sentiment expressed, 
that "heaven lies at the feet of your Mother” 
The capacity for love is also called today 
the capacity for human communication, 
heart cojumunicating to heart. I heard the 
use of this term for the first time used in 
that sense, from a girl student in America 
in 1971. 

I was sitting in a hall of the Princeton 
University. An American lady came up to 
me and said that her daughter wanted to 
give up her studies and go to India ; would 
I give proper advice to the girl to finish her 
university studies and then only go to 


India ? I agreed, and the girl came and sat 
near me. 1 asked her: “Why don’t you 
finish the graduation and then go to India 7” 
She replied with much feeling: “It docs not 
help mo to communicate with people.” “You 
are right,” 1 said ; “present-day education 
makes one a prisoner of one’s individuality, 
makes .;ne a bilhurd ball (in the words of 
Bertrand Uussell) wliicli cannot enter into, 
and comniLinical.. but only collide with 
anoiher billiard bull. When there is stress 
on intellect only, bai not on feeling also, 
man becomes reduced to a machine. Father, 
mother, daughter, son—these relationships 
arc to be based not on logic and utility 
alone, but also on emotions and sentiments. 
When these sentiments are taken away, 
inter-human relations become reduced to 
nuts and bolls of a machine, as remarked 
by Bertrand Russell, ^ 

I was one day sitting in our ollice of the 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
Calcutta ; a number of tourists from f'rance 
entered the office in an exasperated mood. 
I received them and they all .sat down. The 
conversation started when they asked: “What 
is all this worship of cows going on in India, 
when it.s human beings are dying of hunger 
and malnutrition 7 We consider this illogi¬ 
cal.” I told them: “1 shall toll you about 
it; please pulienily listen. I here is meaning 
in it. India was a beef-eating country, long 
long ago. In the course of several centuries, 
a certain sentiment began to be built around 
the cow. Our babies weie first taking 
mother’s milk, followed later by cow’s milk ; 
slowly that mother-sentiment became trans¬ 
ferred to the cow which, along with calve.s. 
was part and parcel of the hou.schold. After 
centuries of such experience, the nation 
developed a molhcr-sciitiment with respect 
to the cow. It was not dictated by logic 
alone such as the impotlance ol cattle for 
agriculture, but primarily by .sentiment. 
Human life is enriched by a number of such 
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sentiments. If a family is starving, all the 
children themselves will object if it is 
suggested that they can be fed by killing a 
cow or a calf. Is it not a sign of high 
culture ? 

Certainly, logical it is not, utilitarian it 
is not. But if logic and utility alone guide 
human life, and all sentiment is set aside, 
serious consequences will follow. Here is 
one’s father and mother. They have become 
old ; they have become economically a bur¬ 
den. Logically speaking, the best thing is 
to kill them off; utility dictates it. But no 
one will do it yet, though some will dump 
them off to old age homes. There is still a 
little sentiment left iu the human heart. 
Similarly, the Hindus liavc a sentiment for 
this one animal, the cow. It has been feeding 
us as babies, like our mother, for a few 
thousand years, and we have slowly trans¬ 
ferred upon it our sentiment associated with 
our mother.” Hearing all this, the tourists 
jointly said: “Now we understand and 
appreciate this Hindu custom. Nobody ever 
presented it this way to us. Thank you!” 
And they took leave, satisfied. 

11. Spiritual Orientation of the Ultimate 
Reality 

Indian philosophy teaches humanity not 
to contract, but lo expand the mother- 
sentiment. The moment you visualize God 
as Mother, that mother-sentiment goes on 
percolating into various aspects of human 
life. It is that expansion of love that is 
capable of uniting human beings to human 
beings, and human beings to nature. That 
is the holistic concept and approach that 
is appealing to people <11 over the world 
more and more. For any human being, man 
is not an enemy to conquer and exploit ; 
neither is nature an enemy to conquer and 
exploit. These are the holistic attitudes 
fostered by feminine nature, different from 
the separatist attitudes fostered by masculine 


nature, as remarked by Charlene Spretnak 
in her book on The Politics of Women’s 
Spirituality, I referred to in the beginning 
of my lecture. One needs, and uses, one’s 
mother for one’s own development, but one 
does not exploit her! So also is prakrti. 
Nature, our mother, to be used wisely for 
our development, but not to be exploited. 
The spiritual orientation of this idea is the 
vision of God as Mother. That Pard Prakrti, 
Pard Sakti, Aclyd Sakti, is the infinite Mother 
who nourishes us all through Her nature’s 
bounty. Ihis is a truth to which India has 
given a spiritual orientation. Whereas 
modern Western cosmology calls and concei¬ 
ves of the ultimate reality as merely a physi¬ 
cal entity—a background material, ancient 
Indian Vedanta calls it the Impersonal- 
Personal Brahman, of the nature of Pure 
Consciousnes.s. Says the Taittirlya Upanisad 
( 2 . 1 ): 

Brahmavid dpnoti param ; tadesdbhyiiktd, 
Satyam jhdnam anantam Brahma,,, 

“The knower of Brahman attains the 
Supreme. That truth is expressed thus; 
‘Brahman is Truth, Knowledge, and Infi¬ 
nity’.” 

Where do you realize this truth ? “In 
your own Self,” says the Upanisad, {ibid.) 
Yo veda nihitam yiundydm parume vyoman... 
“who realizes It hidden in the supreme cavity 
of one’s heart.” 

Because we, and the whole universe, have 
been projected from that Brahman, have 
been ensouled by It, and will be abosrbed 
into It eventually, says the same Upanisad 
(3.1): 

Yato vd imdni bhutdui jdyanle, 

yena jdtdni jivanti, 

Yat prayanti ahhisamvisanti tat 

vijijhdsasva, tat Brahmeti... 

“From whom all these manifestations 
have come, in whom they exist after mani- 
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festation. and unto whom they return and 
enter into, know That. That is Brahman.” 

This is how the Ultimate Reality is , pre¬ 
sented in Vedanta. It interpenetrates every¬ 
thing in the universe. Being'of the nature 
of pure consciousness, that Reality is not 
only the ultimate Reality, but is also the 
intimate Reality, and is ever present at the 
depth of our own consciousness ; and nature 
has given us the organic capacity to realize 
it as well. 

The British astro-physicist, Fred Hoyle, 
had written a book on modern cosmology 
which I read many years ago, and in which 
he expressed completely materialistic views 
about the nature of the universe and its 
background material; but a few years ago, 
he wrote another book on the subject. The 
Intelligent Universe, in which he reversed 
his earlier materialistic world-view. Last 
year he had visited Hyderabad and I had 
occasion to hear him and talk to him. He 
wrote in The Intelligent Universe (First 
American Edition, 1984, page 189): 

The picture of the origin of the universe, and 
of the formation of the galaxies and stars as it 
has been unfolded in astronomy, is curiously 
indefinite, like a landscape seen vaguely in a fog. 
This indefinite unsatisfactory state of affairs con¬ 
trasts with other parts of astronomy where the 
picture is bright and clear. A component has 
evidently been missing from cdsmological studies. 
The origin of the universe, like the solution of 
the Rubic Cube, requires an injteiligence. 

His concept of intelligence in the universe 
is far away from the all-encompassing 
Brahman of Vedanta ; but it is the first step, 
the right step, in that direction. The steps 
are halting, mainly because of the fear of 
modem science being contaminated by the 
concept of the supernatural, and of the extra- 
cosmic God, upheld by all Western religions. 
Indian thought does not believe in the 


supernatural, since its concept of Nature, as 
I have mentioned before, is wide enough to 
include matter and intelligence, and science, 
and religion without any mutual conflict. 
This is revealed a little in another later 
passage in Fred Hoyle’s book, (ibid., page 
236): 

So, starting from astronomy and biology, with 
a little physics, we have arrived at religion. What 
happens if the situation is inverted, and we look 
at science from the religious point of view ? How 
do the two approaches mat(^ up ? The answer 
to this question turns on the form of theology, 
in contemporary Western teachings, the points of 
contact are few, essentially because “God” is 
placed outside the universe and in control of it. 
By contrast, in many other religions past and 
present, deities lie very much within the universe. 
This is the case with god Brahma in modern 
Hinduism, for example, and it was also true of 
the gods of the Nordic peoples and Greeks tnany 
centuries ago. 

Fred Hoyle’s knowledge about Hinduism 
is still elementary; this is revealed from his 
remark that the “Brahma” concept is of 
modem Hinduism, whereas that concept has 
been well developed jn the two aspects of 
its masculine Brahma, the projector of the 
universe from Himself, and the neuter 
Brahman, the Impersonal Absolute behind 
the personal Brahma, a few thousand years 
ago. 

^his compreT?ensiveness of the Vedantic 
truth of Brahman as the source of the uni¬ 
verse has been pointed out by Professor 
Fritjof Capra in his Tao of Physics 
(pp. 130-31): 

The most important characteristic of the 
Eastern Worldview—one could almost say the 
essence of it—is the awareness of the unity and 
mutual inter-relation of all things and events. 
...The Eastern traditions constantly refer to this 
ultimate, indivisible reality which manifests itself 
in all things, and of which all things are parts. 
It is called Brahman in Hinduism, Dharmakaya 
in Buddhism. Tao in Taoism.... 
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12. Conclusion 

Vedanta, as we have seen, calls Intelligence 
Cit Sakti. Cit is a beautiful .word in Sanskrit, 
meaning consciousness. Cinmaya Jagat will 
be the exact Sanskrit rendering of the title 
of Fred Hoyle’s book. The Intelligent Uni¬ 
verse. Vedanta also speaks of the universe 
as the play, Lila, of the Divine Mother. 
Behind the universe is that mother-heart, 
whose manifestation, along with all its various 
good and evil elements, non-violence and 
violence, can be seen in the cosmos, in the 
animals, as much as in human beings; and 
the human being has the power to transcend 
these limitations. The Devi Mdhatmyam, 
therefore, sings (11.6): 

Vidya samastah tava devi bhedah 
Striyak samastah sakald jagatsu... 

“O Dev!, all types of knowledge are Thine 
own diverse forms ; all women also in the 
world are Thy diverse manifestations.” 

We have the concept of the Divine Mother 


as Laksml, Embodiment of all material 
welfare, and as Sarasvafi, the serene Goddess 
of Vidya, all knowledge, secular as well as 
sacred. We do not have the big gulf between 
secular and sacred, a^ in the West. It is one 
continuous pursuit of vidya—vidya secular 
and vidya higher ; both are spiritual and are 
manifestations of the Divine Mother. 
Sarasvafi and Laksml —i.e., knowledge 
hymn as Nihsesajddydpahd —“one who 
destroys completely all jddyd, or inertness 
or laziness or dullness.” 

And so, these are the blessings to humanity 
from the Divine Mother, in the forms of 
Sarasvatl and Laksml —i.e., knowledge 
scientific and spiritual, and the fruits of 
knowledge, as material prosperity and social 
welfare. She is therefore described as Bhukti- 
Mukti Praddyinl —‘Giver of worldly pros¬ 
perity and spiritual freedom’. And that 
constitutes the totality of human cravings 
and satisfactions; and that also proclaims 
the mdhdtmya, glory, of the Devi, the Divine 
Mother. 


The Master (Sri Ramakrishna) one day told...‘She (the Holy Mother) is 
Sarada, Saraswati; she has come to impart knowledge. She has descended by 
covering up her beauty this time...’ On another occasion he said, ‘She is the 
communicator of knowledge, she is full of rarest wisdom. Is she of the common 
run 7 She is my Sakti (power)’. 










The Relevance of Sri Ramakrishna 

V. GOPINATHAN 

The sayings of Sri Ramakrishna are simple. As regards their profundity 
and relevance, they are timeless. Professor V. Gopinathan of Kerala centres 
his discussion on some teachings of the Master. 


That the modern world is passing through 
a vicious stage is an indubitable fact, well 
known to all thinking people today. It is 
highly essential to follow the sayings of Sri 
Ramakrishna to restore human values and 
adherence to Dharma in these days of chaos 
and moral decline. The teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna point to a clear solution and 
a way out of this complicated tangle. The 
incarnation of purity, abundantly blessed 
with prophetic vision, resourcefulness of 
intellect, love of mankind, and profound 
wisdom. Sri Ramakrishna was quite cons* 
cious of the downward trend of the modem 
world. That is why he suggested countless 
remedies and invaluable hints for the solu* 
tions of baffling problems confronting man¬ 
kind. This is easily realized by any devout 
reader of the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 
who experiences the sweetness of his utter¬ 
ances or has had occasion to know them 
vicariously. 

“Live in the world ; at the same time, 
hold to God with one of your hands.” This 
sound advice is, in a nutshell, a clean and 
clear solution of the perplexing labyrinth of 
the tangle of life. Though apparently a 
simple maxim (at least to some people) it 
is in fact a practicable step to the essence 
of the Upanisads. At the same time, it is 
an easy step and guideline for all house¬ 
holders. On no occasion did Sri Rama¬ 
krishna exhort anyone to flee from life. 
“Why should you give up the world ?’’ he 
.said. “There is no need of that. You live 
in the world. Is this world different from 
God ? Think deeply. Look at the mudfish. 


uncontaminated by the mud that surrounds 
it.” In what a superb and simple fashion 
did Sri Ramakrishna shower his grace on 
all and sundry! Taking from the pages of 
the Rdmdyana, Sri Ramakrishna pointed to 
the noble example of i§ri R^a. who at one 
time in his boyhood wanted to become an 
ascetic. Disinterested in worldly pursuits. 
Sri Rama wanted to become a Sannyasin. 
Then his guru. Vasistha, said to him: 
“Rama, why should you give up the world? 
Consider well and deep. Is God outside this 
world ? The whole universe itself is a mani¬ 
festation of His glory. Therefore, you live 
in this world. Do yonr duty, following 
dharma. Be a good and noble example to 
the rest of mankind.” This sage counsel of 
Vasistha was, in reality, a panacea for all 
evils that existed and exist in the world for 
generations. What we should forsake is not 
the world, but the evils that are in us, like 
lust, anger and money. This was the essence 
of Sage Vasistha’s sagacious counsel. And 
Sri Rama exemplified it through his unques¬ 
tioning obedience to bis father’s will in his 
noble life. 

Lord Sri Rama is an ideal hero, not only 
for Indian people, but for the whole of 
humanity, and besides, a noble guide. It is 
easily discernible in all the deeds of SrT Rama. 
Ripe wisdom is replete in all his actions. 
Never had Sri Rama deviated from the 
path of righteousness and performance of 
Dharma. Even to reclaim his wife Sita, he 
did not seek the assistance of Vali, the 
wicked brother of Sugnva. Vali and Ravana 
had committed grievous offences and heinous 
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crimes. Retribution was necessary in both 
their cases. And they had to be punished by 
the hand of !$rf Rama Himself. The deaths 
of Vali and RSvana were indispensaUe for 
establishing victory over adho'ma. 

What are we to understand from the 
above ? Negligence, or avoidance of one’s 
duty, is surely not Dharma. It is not our 
duty to work for work’s sake, but our duty 
is to see that our Karma is performed for 
the sake of upholding Dharma. It is this 
fundamental principle that Sri Ramakrishna 
reiterated in all his sayings. “Perform all 
your duties in the world. At the same time, 
keep the remembrance of God firmly plan¬ 
ted in your mind. Let all your Karma be 
an offering to God. Follow the main maxim 
of the Bhagavad Gita.” How true! 

Like the maid servant in the rich man’s 
mansion, who finishes her work quickly and 
remembers to feed her dear child at home, 
like a woman anxious to meet her para¬ 
mour,—we should always have such great 
passion for God. The main current of our 
heart should be directed towards God in the 
midst of all our actions. There is no influ¬ 
ence of Mdya, or taint of sin, in such actions 
prompted by God. This is so since the path 
directed by Him will always be infallible. 
Swami Vivekananda, too, chose the right 
path in his life mission at the expense of his 
family. He considered his holy mission more 
important than his duty to his family. One’s 
duty to the world at large is greater than 
one’s duty to narrow family ties. It was 
Sri Ramakrishna’s practical counsel that 
helped Vivekananda to take a firm decision 
in this regard. “Yes, go to the temple of 
Kali and pray to Her. Goddess KalT will 
surely grant your prayer.” So said Sri Rama¬ 
krishna to his doubting disciple, Narendra. 
But Narendra couldn’t bring himself to pray 
for worldly things while in the presence of 
the great Goddess, Kali. 


So, what is our duty, in similar circums¬ 
tances ? Nothing else but to tread along 
the path shown by God by surrendering 
everything at His feet. There may be 
thunderbolts, rains and the roar of ferocious 
animals all around, bdt we needn’t be afraid. 
We shall see*the clear and peaceful path of 
light shone by God for our guidance. We 
have only to make our hearts pure for the 
indwelling of His pure spirit. 

This simple path of action, which is 
accessible to an individual, is equally acces¬ 
sible to society, to a nation, and to the 
world at large. This important (and no' 
doubt, the most important of all the counsels 
of Sri Ramakrishna) meant for the worldly 
people—^the performance of one’s duty with¬ 
out attachment, and in complete surrender 
to God—^is undoubtedly a good guideline 
for the modern world. We should never be 
concerned with our selfish vested interests, 
desires for conquest and cravings for flattery 
and recognition. What is required is the 
performance of one’s duty, or Dharma, which 
will make one worthy in the sight of God. 
Never should lethargy or cowardice deter us 
into despondency or shyness in action. We 
should never deviate from the right path of 
truthful action, even when there is a lot of 
suffering and sacrifice involved. As Robert 
Browning sang in one of his famous poems, 
“Not on what the vulgar mass call work’ 
should sentence pass”, but the noble examples 
of self-sacrificing heroes are to act as our 
guides. 

In this age when fights over trifles and 
internal dissensions are the order of the day. 
if only the message of Sri Ramakrishna is 
carried to every nook and corner of the 
modem world! Surely, there would rise the 
glorious chance of resurrecting an ideally 
beautiful world, free from malice and enmity. 


{Continued on page 425) 



Common Sense About Meditation 

DR. LETA JANE LEWIS 

In recent tirpes the word meditation and its practices have acquired many 
accretions—often misleading. Dr. Lewis, Professor Emerita of CaHfornia State 
University. Fresno, U.S.A., elucidates the real meaning, purpose and the goal of 
meditation. She offers helpful suggestions for practice, too. 


To counteract the tension, anxiety, and 
frustration that affect nearly everyone today, 
more and more people are seeking refuge 
in meditation. Some meditate to avoid being 
overwhelmed by such afflictions as alcoho¬ 
lism. drug addiction, and cancer. Others 
meditate to build their self-esteem or to 
develop attitudes which will enable them to 
get along better with others and succeed in 
their careers. Meditation techniques are as 
numerous and various as the difficulties we 
are trying to overcome. Cancer patients, for 
instance, sometimes meditate by visualizing 
their immune cells attacking and destroying 
their malignant cells.^ People in stressful 
situations often seek peace and quiet by 
meditating on such tranquil aspects of 
nature as the deep silence of a primeval 
forest or the unruffled calm of a windless 
ocean. The majority of these popular medi¬ 
tations have some therapeutic value, and 
few, if any, are harmful. 

We have become so engrossed in creating 
new meditations to meet various exigencies, 
thus making meditation a ‘quasi-science of 
our own,2 that we tend to forget or simply 


See The Bottom Line (New York: Broad- 
room Reports, 1991), January IS, 1991, p. 14. 

2* The following meditation exercise by Dr. 
Ira Progoff is one of these new creations: 

Try to duplicate the twilight state between 
sleeping and waking. By working in that inter¬ 
mediate state of consciousness, you can reach 
consciousness levels that are difficult to contact 
any other way. 

Meditation Exercise. Sit quietly in a comfor- 


ignore the sages of many countries and tradi¬ 
tions who first inspired us to explore its 
possibilities. We^ initially took up medita¬ 
tion in the hope of achieving something of 
the enviable calm and poise with which these 
sages were able to confront life's most trying 
situations. We chose as our models in 
meditation such imperturbable wise men as 
the Hindu monk who is said to have taught 
philosophy to Alexander the Great whep the 
latter was in India. This sage's wisdom and 
philosophical acumen so impressed Alexander 
that he requested him to return to Greece 
with him. When the sage refused, Alexander, 
who, of course, was accustomed to having 
his own way, was infuriated. Like a twen¬ 
tieth century dictator, he had recourse to 
violence. He threatened to kill the sage, 
expecting him to recoil in terror. But the 
sage didn’t recoil in terror; he smiled bene¬ 
volently. “You can’t kill me,” he replied, 
“for I am immortal spirit. I cannot die the 
death of the body.” This monk had acquired 
serenity through meditation, but he had not 


tabic position. Relax. Close your eyes. Follow 
your breathing until you feci a great calm. On 
your mental screen picture a deep well. Enter 
the well and go deeper and deeper. At the bottom 
of the well is a river. The waters arc muddy but 
they begin to clear. 

Examine the images that appear, then allow 
yourself to become a bit more alert and jot those 
images down. Then return to the twilight state. 
Keep moving back and forth jotting down the 
images. 

Ask yourself: Do the images suggest anything ? 

The Bottom Line, August 30, 1990, pp. 11-12. 
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meditated in order to do so. Hjs courage 
was a by-product of his meditation If he 
had coijfined his goal to coping with life’s 
problems, he might have achieved a little 
success, but he would have continued to be 
plagued by fears and frustrations. An arrow 
that is aimed low cannot fly very high. 

If he were alive today, the sage could 
explain that he had achieved this serenity 
because he had based his meditative practices 
on the assumption of the divinity of man.3 
He might suggest that the contemporary 
meditator emulate the miner who has just 
learned from a competent geologist that 
there is in all probability a rich vein of gold 
in the ground beneath his feet. If he had 
been panning for gold in a shallow creek, 
the miner would immediately drop the pan, 
seize a shovel, and begin to dig. Similarly, 
the meditator who has learned on reliable 
authority that there is a core of divinity 
within him should abandon his more super¬ 
ficial meditative practices and adopt others 
better suited to penetrating his own depths. 

Before making his first attempts at medi¬ 
tation, an aspirant would benefit from consul¬ 
ting Patanjali, the acknowledged Indian 
authority on concentration and meditation. 
In his yoga aphorisms Patanjali states that 
proper meditation cannot occur without the 
cessation of all mental activity. But he did 
not mean that one should try to make the 
mind a blank by annihilating the thought 
waves one after the other as they rise into 
consciousness. He knew that, since the mind, 
like nature, abhors a vacuum, another 
thought will immediately spring up to take 
the place of one that has ^en routed. He, 
therefore, recommended that instead of 
making a futile effort to empty the mind 

3- See Aldous Huxley, “The Minimum 
Working Hypothesis, ’ in Vedanta for the Western 
World, ed. Christopher Isherwood (New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1953), p. 173. 


forcibly, the meditator should try to engage 
it in “an unbroken flow of thought toward 
an object of concentration.”^ If the medita¬ 
tor were to concentrate steadily on any one 
object, the thought waves would have to 
stop; there would be no room for them in 
his mind. Swami Vivekananda once con¬ 
centrated so effectively on a black dot that 
his mind was stilled and he caught “glimpses 
of supersensuous truth.”5 

Swami Vivekananda was able to concen¬ 
trate on such an uninteresting object as a 
black dot because his pure mind presented 
no opposition to his extraordinary will¬ 
power ; but we are different. For most 
people, whose minds are in a constant state 
of flux, the best object for concentration is 
one to which they are naturally inclined. 
Sri Ramakrishna told a parable to illustrate 
how concentration upon a beloved object, 
in this case, a pet buffalo, can be turned into 
meditation. 

A disciple once came to a teacher to learn 
how to meditate on God. The teacher gave him 
instructions, but the disciple soon returned and 
said that he could not carry them out; every time 
he tried to meditate, he found himself thinking 
about his pet buffalo. “Well then,’’ said the 
teacher, “you meditate on that buffalo you're so 
fond of.” The disciple shut himself up in a room 
and began to concentrate on the buffalo. After 
some days, the teacher knocked at his door and 
the disciple answered; “Sir, I am sorry I can’t 
come out to greet you. The door is too small. 
My horns will be in the way.’’ Then the teacher 
smiled and said: "Splendid! you have become 
identified with the object of your concentration. 
Now fix that concentration upon God and you will 
succeed."i» 

4- The Yoga Aphorisms of Patanfali {How 
to Know God), trans. Swami Prabhavananda 
and Christopher Isherwood (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1953), p. 173. 

5- Swami Vivekananda, Meditation and its 
Methods, ed. Swami Chetanananda (Vedanta 
Press; Hollywood, 1978), p. 64. 

6* The Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali .(How 
to Know God), pp. 83-84. 
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Since it is easier to concentrate on an 
object that one loves than on an affectively 
neutral object like a black dot. the spiritually 
earnest aspirant will meditate most success¬ 
fully on that aspect of divinity which 
embodies, his dearest aspirations. As he 
progresses in meditation, his love for it will 
grow and it will become a powerful force 
attracting him to itself. But since each 
meditator is unique personally and spiritually, 
no one aspect of divinity is universally suit¬ 
able for meditation. Everyone has his own 
ideal. Few beginners, however, have had 
suflScient experience to know their spiritual 
goals, veiled as they usually are in the mist 
of an unclarified longing. It is therefore wise 
for the groping aspirant to seek the assistance 
of an advanced sage, who can discern his 
inner tendencies and guide him accordingly. 
No genuine sage will attempt to force him 
arbitrarily into some preconceived mould that 
may not be right for him. The aspirant must 
take care, however, that the guide he chooses 
is not motivated by cravings for money, 
fame, or sense-gratification. Genuine sages 
are rare, and if the aspirant does not find 
one, he is better off with no teacher at all. 
But he need not worry. It has been said, 
and often proven true, that the teacher will 
come when the student is ready. 

The prospective meditator will find that 
tradition has provided him with a wealth ol 
time-tested meditations from v^hich to choose 
the one that is best for him. He could, for 
instance, think of himself as a fish swimming 
joyfully in an ocean of divine bliss or a bird 
soaring ecstatically in a heaven of effulgent 
light. Beautiful as they are, however, such 
impersonal meditations are appropriate for 
only a few people. Because divinity more 
easily becomes living and real for them when 
they see it embodied in beings like them¬ 
selves, most aspirants prefer to meditate on 
some great sage or divine incarnation. But 
siiice the novice has not seen and does not 


really know his chosen ideal, he begins with 
a vague, often stereotyped, notion of it. So 
meditation bores him at first and he uncons¬ 
ciously tries to escape from it by planning 
his day. composing his grocery list, or drea¬ 
ming the hour away. 

“Why can’t I meditate ?” the discouraged 
aspirant asks after a few months or, possibly, 
years. When he sits for meditation his 
thoughts run riot forcing the object of con¬ 
centration out of his mjnd. His very best 
efforts prove futile. 

Perhaps he would not be so disappointed 
by his inability to concentrate if he realized 
that he is asking too much of himself. He 
would not expect to learn to play the violin 
like an old maestro without many years of 
practice, yet he expects mastery of the |till 
more demanding art of meditation within a 
brief period of time.'^ He should not be 
discouraged. A few words from Swami 
Prabhavananda will put his efforts in better 
perspective. “It has been said,” the swami 
writes, “that if the mind can ffow uninterrup¬ 
tedly toward the same object for twelve 
seconds, this may be called concentration. 
If the mind can continue in that concentra¬ 
tion for twelve times twelve seconds (i.e. two 
minutes and twenty seconds) that may be 
called meditation.”^ It would be ridiculous 
for the average meditator to ask himself to 
concentrate uninterruptedly for two minutes 
and twenty seconds. Perfection in medita¬ 
tion is achieved simultaneously with moral 
and ethical perfection. It is the culmination 
of all spiritual practices, and its development 
can reasonably take several life-times. 
Although the struggling aspirant cannot hold 
his straying mind steady for more than a 
moment or two, he is probably more success- 

Mastery of the violin requires a special 
aptitude not evcrjone has, but this is not true of 
meditation. 

8. The Yoga Aphorisms of Pataniali {How 
to Know God), p, 179. 
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ful than he believes himself to be. He makes 

a little progress toward concentration and 

meditation each time he brings his mind back 

to his chosen ideal. 

• 

The aspirant will better understand his 
inability to concentrate if he remembers that 
the hour of meditation is part of a continuum 
which includes his entire life. He does not 
suddenly change and become a new person 
when he sits down to meditate. His mind 
then is the same mind. &lled with the same 
thoughts that it is at other times. During 
meditation these thoughts continue their 
habitual activity of forcing their way. one by 
one to the focal point of his consciousness 
in rapid, unending succession. 

Patahjaii and other experts on meditation 
therefore stress the importance of practising 
certain disciplines throughout the day in 
order to calm the mind for meditation. In 
his yoga aphorisms. Patahjali lists eight 
steps in the meditative process. The first 
two steps, which he considers essential 
preliminaries to meditation, are “yama,” 
“the observance of the five virtues,” and 
“niyama,” the “five rules of conduct.” The 
five virtues are 1) refraining from injury to 
others, (2) truthfulness in dealing with others 
and in assessing one’s own motives, (3) ref¬ 
raining from taking anything that belongs 
to another, whether it is tangible property 
or the credit for an achievement, (4) sexual 
control, and (5) the non-acceptance of subs¬ 
tantial gifts if one is capable of economic 
independence. The rules of conduct are 
(1) mental and physical cleanliness. (2) con¬ 
tentment: the avoidance of excessive ambi¬ 
tion and acquisitiveness; the cheerful 
acceptance, not of oppressive conditions that 
one can change without injury to others, but 
of conditions that either do not need to be 
changed or cannot be changed. (3) austerity: 
the abstention from over-indulgence and the 
cultivation of self-control without the 
excesses of self-torture sometimes mistakenly 


associated with austerity, (4) the study of 
the wisdom of the sages and the scriptures 
with the purpose of integrating it into one’s 
life, and (5) self-surrender to divine inspira¬ 
tion whether it is seen as coming from a 
personal God; a guru, or one’s own higher 
Self. 

Although he considers “yama” and 
“niyama” to be essential preliminaries to 
meditation, Patafijali does not intend to imply 
that the meditator must master all of these 
virtues and rules of conduct before he begins 
trying to meditate. What he does mean is 
that the meditator will have to master them 
before he succeeds in meditating.-that is, in 
holding his mind on his ideal for approxi¬ 
mately two minutes and twenty seconds. If 
a person who had never previously attempted 
to meditate were to observe “yama” and 
“niyama” flawlessly, he would be able to 
concentrate uninterruptedly the first time he 
sat for meditation. On the other hand, a 
person who regularly sat for meditation but 
did not struggle to improve himself, would 
find that his attempts to meditate were 
fruitless. 

Since thoughts of the divine ideal counteract 
the evil tendencies that interfere with the prac¬ 
tice of “yama” and “niyama,” it is important 
for the struggling aspirant to endeavour to 
maintain recoUectedness while going about 
his daily affairs. Every moment spent thin¬ 
king of the ideal will not only dispel spiri¬ 
tually harmful thoughts but it will be a 
positive aid to concentration during medita¬ 
tion. (As a matter of fact any thought of 
the ideal could be considered a moment of 
meditation.) Now the obpection may be raised 
that we cannot think of other things while 
we are doing our work, but a little self- 
analysis will show us that we think of many 
irrelevant things while we are working. Then 
why not think of God ? Sri Ramakrishna 
taught that an aspirant should try to think 
of his chosen ideal in the way that a para- 
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mour thinks o! her sweetheart. No matter 
where she is or what she is doing she cannot 
get him out of her mind. 

The aspirant will inevitably protest that 

he does not feel the attraction of love for 

% 

his chosen ideal that the paramour feels for 
her sweetheart. That may be true, but this 
love can be developed by means of appro¬ 
priate disciplines. One of the best of these 
disciplines is the repetition of the divine 
name, for it draws the aspirant to the ideal. 
In this way he slowly comes to know the 
ideal and. knowing it. to love it. The com¬ 
pany of holy men and women is also very 
helpful. Since their lives are transparent to 
the divinity within, association with them 
will enable the aspirant to experience some¬ 
thing of the divine quality of consciousness 
which the ideal shares with them. When he 
cannot have the company of the holy, he 
can bring them to mind by reading their 
biographies and by placing photographs of 
them in his home. 

Because meditation itself is part of the 
mental continuum, all efforts to concentrate 
on the ideal during meditation will make it 
easier for the aspirant to maintain recollec- 
tedness at other times. All attempts to 
meditate will help to purify his heart, and 
all attempts to purify his heart will facilitate 
his meditation. Thus, a gracious circle can 
be developed with all thoughts and actions 
working toward the one end. 


Patience is of the essence in the medita¬ 
tive process. A meditator should never 
discontinue his meditation merely because it 
seems dry and boring. Of course he will 
not become perfect and have the ultimate 
vision immediately, but, as he goes along, 
persistence will bring rewards in proportion 
to his sincerity and steadfastness. We read 
in the lives of saints and sages that they 
were blessed with profound spiritual experi¬ 
ences long before they reached their final 
goal. Each of these experiences strengthened 
their conviction and inspired them to 
intensify their efforts. Even a few minutes 
of steady concentration on the ideal can 
bring a spiritual awakening that will take 
a form dear to the meditator. He may. for 
instance, feel the presence of his ideal and 
be blessed with its vision. Or he may*ex- 
perience the ineffable sweetness that Brother 
Lawrence called “the presence of God.” On 
the other hand, an aspirant may make consi¬ 
derable progress before anything definite 
occurs; then, when he is least expecting it, 
a veritable reservoir of spiritual consciousness 
will flood into him. Periods of spiritual 
dryness commonly alternate with periods of 
fruition. Being unaUe to assess his own 
spiritual attainments, an aspirant may feel 
unsuccessful and depressed at the very 
moment when he is making significant 
progress. Although he cannot foresee it, a 
spifitual break-through will inevitably occur if 
he persists. There is no failure in spiritual life. 


THE RELEVANCE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
{Continued from page 420) 

thwarting all obstacles in the path of perfec- harmonious world based on love of mankind 
tion. If only all the heads of states and would become a reality on this earth in this 
power-loving dictators of the world took century itself! May Sri Ramakrishna 
heed of the good gems of advice scattered Paramahamsa bless us all for such redemp- 
in plenty for the welfare and uplift of man- tion of the human race! 
kind by Sri Ramakrishna. certainly, a 
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Intellect And Soul 


MADHAVAN NAIR 

Intellect is an instrument of the soul. Through i> the soul, or Atman is 
able to perceive and enjoy the world. These are two distinct spiritual entities 
which survive the death of the physical body—explains the author who is a 


former judge in the Kerala, High Court, 

Everyone knows intellect, but not the Soul. 
In fact, if one knows the real nature of 
intellect, he is very near to understanding 
the nature of Soul. So we will first examine 
our knowledge of Intellect. 

Intellect is that by which we recognise 
sensations, recall memories, decide actions, 
conceive thoughts, etc. But men differ about 
its identity. Some identify the intellect with 
the brain itself, and some say it is only a 
faculty or functional capacity of the brain. 
So, when they hear that intellect recalls 
memories, they understand that the brain 
reviews past experiences. On the other hand, 
some regard intellect as an intelligent incor¬ 
poreal agent independent of the brain. They 
say that intellect receives sensations and 
transmits its decisions for action to the 
physical organs, through the brain. The 
former conceive intellect as part of the brain 
and therefore of the physical body. The 
latter conceive it as a subtle or non-material 
entity, quite distinct from the physical body, 
but which controls the body. This is close 
lo the view of our ancient sages. Recent 
researches by certain American scientists 
have affirmed the latter view convincingly. 

Dr. Ian Stevenson MD, Carlson Professor 
of Psychiatry at the University of Virginia 
Medical School, conducted research and 
collected evidence on reincarnation in many 
countries, including Canada, the U.S., Brazil, 
England, France, Italy, Greece, and others of 
the Near and Far East, and Africa. He 
observed primarily children between the ages 


of three and five who spontaneously began 
remembering and talking about their prior 
lives. Before 1911 he had a collection of . 
above sixteen hundred cases of such remem¬ 
brance by young • children. Such children 
spoke of their homes, occupations, relatives 
and other things of the prior life, which 
were in many cases in far off places, with 
which the young children had no chance of 
becoming acquainted in their present life. 
Their statements of verifiable facts were 
subjected to elaborate investigations by Dr. 
Stevenson and others, often with the assis¬ 
tance of local doctors or professors, and 
were found correct. Details of the investiga¬ 
tions conducted by Dr. Stevenson are des¬ 
cribed in his books. Twenty Cases Suggestive 
of Reincarnation, and Cases of the Reincar¬ 
nation Type. The remembrance of prior lives 
by some children proves that the memories 
and the intellect of prior lives continue in 
them into their present lives. If intellect is 
a part, or a faculty of, the brain, the intellect 
of a prior life should have perished with the 
destruction of the brain at death in the prior 
body. Its survival to the present life proves 
that intellect is not a part of the brain or 
of the physical body. It is a lasting element, 
independent of the brain and the physical 
body. 

Indian philosophy reckons intellect as a 
constituent part of the subtle body {Suksma- 
sarlra) that covers the soul. As intellect 
performs many functions in our system—it 
knows, thinks, decides, directs, and so on— 
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it is mentioned as ‘‘an agent” with vast 
powers. It remains active in the body 
throughout life; yet no scientist can detect 
it, even through the most powerful micros¬ 
cope. Scientists have detected lightrspreading 
from stars that are 'millions of light-years 
away from the earth. One llfeht-year is the 
distance that light travels in one year at its 
normal speed of three lakh kilometers per 
second, but none could detect the existence 
of the intellect, except by knowing the work 
it turns. If intellect contained matter, scien¬ 
tists would have detected it somehow, but 
they could not. 

Intellect is invisible and undetectable 
because it is a non-material element—subtle 
element in Sankhya Philosophy. Sankhya 
Kdrikd, (verse 22) says that the intellect, 
the ego, the mind, and fifteen other subtle 
elements (internal and external organs) arise 
from Primal Nature (Prakrti ); and there¬ 
after the fundamental particles of matter 
came into existence, in combinations of five, 
of those subtle physical elements called 
tanmdtras. So all the elements, like the 
intellect, the mind, and the ego, arise before 
matter comes into existence. They are subtle 
and beyond the domain of matter 

When we have understood the existence of 
intellect as a subtle element, performing 
wonderful operations in our system, jt be¬ 
comes easy for us to comprehend the exis¬ 
tence of other subtle elements as well in our 
system. Soul is another spiritual element 
that dwells within us. It manifests cons¬ 
ciousness throughout the body, and animates 
the body. 

Soul, or Atman, is defined in the Brhaddr- 
anyaka Upanhad (4:3:7): ‘‘That which 
manifests consciousness in the organs”— 
that infinite entity (Purusd) that is identified 
with the intellect and is in the midst of the 
organs. A itareya Upanisad (3:1) defines 
soul as ‘‘that by which one sees things, hears 


sounds, smells scents, articulates speech, and 
distinguishes taste and distaste,” The 
common man calls it life or pva: the learned 
man calls it soul or Atman. It is the vital 
principle in every living being. 

Death is the departure of the soul from 
the physical body. We know that a dying 
man may see things, hear talk, feel touch; 
and suddenly his physical body becomes 
inert like a log of wood, lliat momentary 
interval is too short for the occurrence of 
any material changes in the organs; but all 
the organs that displayed powers of si^t, 
hearing, feeling, smelling, etc. lost their 
powers. It could not be physical damage 
that comes to all the organs simultaneously. 
It is the withdrawal of consciousness that 
manifests throughout the body. It is the 
disappearance of consciousness from, the 
physical body. The vital principle, or cons¬ 
ciousness, which was radiating throughout 
the body, has left the body. 

Recently certain American doctors invest¬ 
igated so-called death-experiences of patients 
who died (were clinically declared dead) due 
to accident during operation, or after child¬ 
birth. or due to suffocation, but were soon 
revived by the application of resuscitating 
procedures. They recorded that such patients 
on reviving, remembered their experiences 
between the ‘death’ and revival. The patients 
spoke of having gone out of the body after 
dying, and floating in the atmosphere for 
some time, and then re-entering the body 
to revive it. It shows that death is the e)0it 
of the vital principle from the body, and 
revival is its re-entry into the body. It 
indicates that the vital principle, which we 
call life or soul, is a distinct being, inde¬ 
pendent of the body. The details of death- 
experiences, narrated by the revived patients, 
show that the disembodied souls could pass 
through thick walls, closed doors, ceilings, 
and metal plates, without the least difficulty. 
Gaudapada, in his commentary on the 
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Sankhya Kdrikd (verse 40), observed that 
the soul with its subtle body can pass through 
mountains and the like {parvatadifu), with¬ 
out any obstruction. It agrees with the 
narrations, of the patients to their doctors. 
Dr. Ian Stevenson’s researches showed that 
the souls which left the physical body, and 
did not re-enter it, take rebirth to live 
another life. Like intellect, the soul is 
unobservable and undetectable. It is a subtle 
or spiritual element and an agent of supreme 
powers. The recollections of revived patients 
and reborn persons, mentioned above, show 
that intellect remains with the soul when it 
goes out of the body. 

The Taittifiya Upanisad says that the soul 
is covered by five koids, or sheaths. It names 
the .innermost sheath as the sheath of bliss 
{Anandamayakofyi). In deep sleep the soul 
does not know the pains of the body. It is 
as if the soul is effectively covered by a 
sheath that screens off grief or physical pain. 
The soul resides at peace with itself, in 
extreme joy. The attributes of the blissful 
sheath are pleasure and the rest. During 
profound sleep, this sheath has its fullest 
play. It also appears when some object 


agreeable to oneself presents itself. (See 
VivekacO^amani of Sri Saihkaracarya, verses 
207, 208) In other words, the bliss-sheath is 
only an occasional sheath. Excepting it, the 
sheath nearest to the soul is the sheath of 
the intellect. It enwrajls the soul fully, and 
constantly, throughout the soul’s existence. 
It is called the Vijhanamayakosd (sheath of 
intellect) in the Upanisads. 

As intellect envelops the soul completely, 
the soul can get perceptions of worldly 
objects, or experience their sensations, only 
through the intellect, at times other than 
while in deep sleep. So, a soul, enamoured 
of worldly enjoyments, clings to the intellect 
to share its experiences. It clings so inti¬ 
mately that it is said to identify itself with 
the intellect that envelops it. Because of 
such identification, the common man thinks 
that the soul and the intellect are one and 
non-different. But in reality they are distinct 
subtle elements dwelling in the'body. When 
a person thinks of a vicious act, invariably 
he feels a mild protest or censure from within 
his interior. The thought of vicious act is 
by the intellect, and the protest is by the 
soul in him. 


The Advaita is the only system which gives unto man complete possession ; 
of himself, takes off all dependence and associated superstitions, thus making i 
us brave to suffer, brave to do, and in the long run attain Absolute Freedom. 

—Swami Vivekananda 







Tyagaraja—The Saint-Musician 

KAMALA S. JAVA RAO 

{Continued from the previous issue) 


Knowledge 

The anxiety and sense of helplessness 
which a devotee suffers due to separation 
from the I>eity vanish when the knowledge 
dawns in him that his inner self and God 
are not different. This realization does not 
come through mere scholarship. Sri Rama- 
krishna compared a mere scholar, without 
devotion to God, to a vulture which, though 
flying high in the sky, always has its gaze 
fixed on lowly, rotten things on earth. 
Tyagaraja sang likewise— 

However learned and great he may be, 
he who does not meditate on the path 
that leads to :§rTkanta will remain a slave 
of the senses. 

He takes to violence, covets another’s 
wealth and wife, slanders and utters lies. 

Here, Tyagaraja plays a pun on the word 
*!§rlkanta’, which is an epithet of Visnu, the 
consort of LaksmT. He whose heart is not 
set on the Lord, iSrlkanla, will covet Sri 
(wealth) and Kmta (woman). Tyagaraja 
therefore prays for that Knowledge which 
dawns only in the pure mind— 

O Garuda-gamana (Visnu)! Will you 
not bless me with Jiuina ? My mind 
has been purified by the chanting of Thy 
Name. O Perfect One (Paripurnay. O 
Immaculate , One {Niskalankay. Thou 
art the Bestower of infinite bliss 
{Niravadhi’sukha-ddyakay. Give me that 
Knowledge by which I can realize that 
I am Jlvatma, and Paramdtma, too—^that 
I am the fourteen worlds, the celestial 
beings and the Sages! 


When a devotee, a lover of God, prays 
for Knowledge, he runs into a dilemma ; 
should he become eternally united with the 
Lord, or should he maintain some separa¬ 
tion ?—should he ‘become sugar’ or should 
he taste and enjoy. it ? To Tyagaraja, this 
appears to be a no-win situation— 

O Thou who are without beginning, 
middle or end, Adi-madhydnta-rahita\ 
Which path should 1 follow, pray tell! 
If 1 take the path that leads to realiza¬ 
tion that I am one with Thee, then Ypu 
may berate me as a burden that cannot be 
shaken off. 

On the other hand, if I call upon Thee 
as Protector of Thy Servants {Ddsa- 
varada). You may chide me as a dualist! 

It is obvious that Tyagaraja was vexed 
with the disputes between the various schools 
of knowledge. In unambiguous terms he 
protests that he is above all these. He knows 
that God can be the Personal as well as the 
Impersonal; the Lord is immanent in the 
whole universe. He has become the twenty- 
four. cosmic principles, and He manifests 
Him.self very clearly in great devotees— 

Is dualism (OvaUa) conducive to Bliss, 
or is non-dualism {Advaita) ? 

. O Thou, Pure Consciousness, Universal 
Witness, explain this to me in detail. 
Thou, who sport in the five elements, in 
the Trinity, and in the hearts of the 
devotees, tell me which is more conducive 
to Bliss! 

Tyagaraja had the realization that Pure 
Love and Pure Knowledge are the same. 
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The important thing is to follow sincerely 
any path. Bhakti-niarga, or the dualistic 
path, can also lead to Beatitude, but, though 
considered the easiest of all the paths to 
God, even that path demands dispassion— 

Can devotion to Rama be won easily by 
those who take repeated births and con¬ 
sider this worldly life as the ideal ? 

Only those who understand that wife, 
sons, relatives, houses and gold are 
impermanent can attain to it. 

Only those who seek holy men and serve 
them, hear and realize that Hari alone is 
All, and meditate on Him, can attain it. 
Only those blessed souls whose worship 
is not pompous (rajctsik) and who repeat 
the excellent mantra, which is constantly 
on Tyagaraja’s tongue, can attain to it. 

Glory of the Name 

Tyagaraja’s path was the path of devotion. 
With authority born of experience, he praised 
the glory of the divine name. To him there 
was no greater happiness than to chant the 
Lord’s names, the means by which one 
realizes one’s own true nature— 

Is there a bliss greater than dancing and 
singing in the ecstasy of joy, praying for 
communion with Him ? 

Chanting Sri Hari’s name, forgetting the 
body and sense-organs, and becoming 
united with Him (So'hum) is sufficient! 
O Lord! To realize at the time of Japa 
that Thou art the whole universe—a fact 
admitted by all good souls—is there 
greater bliss than this ? 

In this song, as well .is in the following 
one, the Saint declares that chanting the holy 
name (Japam) is a help to meditation. 
Constant remembrance of the mantra brings 
one the realization that the whole universe 
and everything in it is nothing but God. 
The Name takes form and fills the heart. 


The Name and the Named are not different 
but are one and the same— 

For one who has taken human birth, 
chanting Rdma-ndma is the only bliss. 
It gives joy even tp the raja-yogis! 

By listening to Rqma-ndma, Rama’s 
form fills the heart, which overflows with 
love for Him. 

Chant it the way desireless Tyagai^ja 
chants it! 

‘Tyaga-raja, Lord of Renouncers’, is also 
an epithet of Lord Siva, who burnt all desires 
to ashes. The Saint teaches, like Sri Rama-, 
krishna, that '^having attained this rare 
human birth, the supreme need is to develop 
love for the Lotus Feet of God** We can 
do this easily by chanting the Name, desiring 
nothing else. However, mere mechanical 
repetition will not do ; one must constantly 
reflect on the deeper significance— 

O Mind! Chanting the Name, meditate 
on Rama and try to fathom the glory of 
His Lila! 

Ramd [different spelling] is a synonym 
for ‘beautiful women’. If you dwell on 
that, you will have to fight lust and 
passion. Rama [ on the other hand ] is 
an epithet of the Supreme Lord, which 
puts an end to life’s ills. 

Arka is the name of a plant. How will 
it still the monkey-like (restless) mind ? 
But Arka is also the epithet of the Sun, 
which dispels the darkness of perverse 
reasoning (kutarka). A fa is o. synonym 
for the goat. How can it satisfy your 
desires ? But Afa is also Brahma (the 
Birthless), uttering which you shall gain 
victory! 

Chanting the divine name and knowing 
its significance is worship enough. Such a 
devotee passes the stage of external worship 
and rituals— 

O Mind! That human life is blessed in 
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which the Lord is enshrined on a golden 
throne within {manasa kanaka pitha), 
and worshipped with excellent names like 
‘Siva* and ‘Rama’. 

Place Him, who revels in the sport of the 
Universe {sakala-tila-vinodti), the Para- 
matman, in the dias bedecked with gems 
called musical notes, and worship the 
Feet of Sri Rama, the One who adorns 
Tyagaraja’s heart with the flowers of His 
many names (nama-kusuma). 

Beauty of the Form 

Tyagaraja becomes ecstatic describing and 
praising the Form— 

No gods can equal Thee! 

To compare is like a wick-lamp to a 
torch, a stream to a river, the stars to 
the moon, or a lake to the sea! 

He pleads with Sri Rama to show His 
most beautiful form— 

RaghuvTra, Bestower of Boons, form 
and lowering like Mount Meru! Do 
Thou come, and let me behold Thee! 

Do Thou reveal Thy graceful gait. Thy 
body shining like a water-laden cloud 
with grandeur! 

Rama is portrayed with characteristics of 
unsurpassed beauty, grace and valour. He 
is the glory of the Solar Dynasty {Dinamani 
varhsa tilaka), the rising Moon on the ocean 
of the Solar Dynasty. His body shines like 
a water-laden cloud {nJla varivaha kanti) 
and is resplendent like an emerald (mara- 
katha mani varm). His face, charming and 
beautiful {kamariiya anana) excels the beauty 
of the full moon (mukhafita soma). His lips 
are pinkish-red {arunabha adhara), his 
sparkling teeth (suruchira dantdvali) resemble 
slender jasmine petals (kunda radana). He 
is lotus-eyed (nalina locana). Dressed in 
golden-hued silk cloth (kanakamaya cela), 
wearing a gold crown and large ear-pendants. 


he always carries his bow and arrows. He 
is soft-spoken (mrdu bhdsana). 

Tyagaraja's Rama is never alone. Sita is 
always at his side and he is surrounded by 
his loving and devout brothers, the great 
devotee. Anjaneya, Sugriva, VibhTsana, 
SabarT. and others who received His protec¬ 
tion and blessings. 

As he reflected on the beautiful form of 
Rama, the Saint was overcome by Vdtsalya 
bhdva and he desired to decorate the Lord 
with his own hands—reminding us of mother 
Yasoda— 

O Lord, I shall adorn Thee with flowers 
and gain the admiration of Indira, Brahma 
and others. 

* 

I shall put shining golden anklets with 
bells on Your feet. Wrap You in 
excellent, gold-laced .silk cloth, adorn 
Your hair with Parijata flowers, and 
then I shall kiss Your beautiful face... 

If a devotee but takes one step towards 
God, He will come ten steps towards the 
devotee. He keeps His word and comes to 
Tyagaraja, walking all the way (from where, 
one wonders though!)— 

Lord of my life (Prdnandtha)l Have You 
come walking all the way to 'bless me ? 
Knowing the unexprcs.sed yearning of 
my heart (that the sole aim of my life 
is to see Your Lotus-eyed Face) have 
you come walking all the way ? 

Nddopasana 

Thus pleading, cajoling, praising His 
attributes ; in surrender and prayer through 
songs of sublime poetry and excellence. 
Tyagaraja had repeated visions of the Lord 
and became a JJvanmukta, one liberated in 
life. Music to him, was not a mere mode 
of worship, much less an art to be cultivated ; 
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it was Divinity Itself. He was a Nddopdsaka, 
a worshipper of Ndda-Brahman. Hence, 
like all musicians of old he practised the art 
with rare dedication and devotion, keeping 
body, jnind and speech always pure with a 
concentrated mind. He therefore felt that 
salvation was easy for one who possessed 
musical knowledge— 

Can anyone but a Jlvanmukta attain 
salvation {Moksd) ? Can one who does 
not posse.ss true devotion and knowledge 
of music, attain salvation ? 

The vital air (JPrdna) comes into contact 
with the Energy {Anala) within, and the 
Pranava Ndda is produced, which diversifies 
into the seven key notes {sapta-svara). 

Music was the very life of Tyagaraja. Like 
iSri Chaitanya, who invited people to enjoy 
the ‘delicious broth of magur fish’ and the 
‘embrace of Mother Earth’, the Saint too, 
felt that there was no greater enticement 
than music and no woman more beautiful 
than the seven notes of the musical scale— 

Drink the nectar of mu.sic (rdga sudhii 
rasam) and delight in it, O Mind! 

It will give you the fruits of yaga, yoga, 
!ydga and bhoga. Tyagaraja knows that 
those who have knowledge of Ndda, 
Omkdra, and Svara, which are the nature 
of Saddsiva, become Jivanmuktasl 

O Mind! Adore the beautiful dam.sels 
called the seven key notes, who shine 
through the navel, heart, throat, tongue 
and nose—who shine in the Rig and 
Sdma Vedax, in the core of the Gdyatri, 
and in the minds of gods, holy men and 
Tyagaraja! 

Tyagaraja depicted the technique of pro¬ 
per singing, wherein sound rises from the 
depths of one’s heart and body—a technique 
by which the ancient Rsis chanted the Vedas 
and the Gdyatri, so that the chanting rever¬ 
berated like the sound of Omkdra. It is 


only by such discipline that the gods are 
pleased. The gods themselves attained glory 
through this technique. 

Saint Tyagaraja worshipped the Form of 
God as Sri Rama, and the Formless through 
Nddopdsana. The culmination of his spiritual 
practice was reached when Ndda presented 
Itself to him as Rama, his Chosen Deity. 
It was the culminating point of devotion 
where the aspirant realized that the same 
Ultimate Reality is “the Eternally Formed 
and the Eternally Formless.’’ 

The divine musician made no distinction 
thus between the means and the end. Music 
was his way of worship, his communication, 
and communion with the Divine, and it was 
Divinity Itself. The Saint worshipped where 
there exists no more difference between the 
Worshipped and the Worshipper—for what 
else was music to Tyagaraja, than his very 
soul, arising from the depths of his being, 
and emanating forth as song ? It is this 
that placed the Master and his music far 
above any other that India has produced. 
And it is for this that the musicians of the 
Caranatic School, even today, are judged by 
how well they render Tyagaraja’s klrtanas. 
Intuitively and unconsciously, the audience 
requires that the musician’s heart and soul 
should mingle with the sublime poetry and 
high philosophy of the klrtana Master. 

Congregational Music 

Tyagaraja created compositions suited for 
choral singing in religious congregations as 
well. He adopted a way of life known as 
'Vneha VrittP, where the devotee goes alone 
or in group, singing through the streets and 
towns, accepting for his sustenance only 
what he receives as alms. 

The holy Saint performed special worship 
of ;§rl Rama on Ekddasi days. It is said 

{^Continued on page 435) 



The Eternal Truth 

DR. ALEXANDER CHANDANPALLY 

Oh! fantasy that fans the fire of mundane desires and 
the friend that Befriended my reflection, 
after he came out of the Noble womb. 

Kept him shackled by the chain you made him forge, 
to enjoy the sensory sentient pleasures, 
forgetting the Ananda —Eternal Bliss. 

Deluded in his company, laboured hard to mine gold 
forgetting the inexhaustible Mine of mine 
to build a home spun with sand, 
refusing the unspun house of Sat and Chit. 

When the desire to amass gold swelled, 

confronted and confused by constant despair, 

he showed god externally, 

forgetting the God of gods, 

enthroned in the Mind of minds— Mahat. 

Oh! fancy! strong is your wailing power !—MayaX ! 

The deluded reflection— Aham, 
waddled through many swaddled wombs, 
gratified the panchendriyas, bound and chained 
while I stayed mute as a witness. 

Once, the stupefied stupe, stooped on my stoop, 

stood still as a sheep 

gazing at my stupendousness. 

and picked up enough courage, 

to consult me in confidence, 

befriending ‘Discrimination’ and 

leaving the swaddled bundles— Vasanas, 

cut the chain by Dispassion. 

Awakened, caught a glimpse of the truth— Neti, Neti, 

left his deluder forever 

to tread on razor’s edge. 

along the narrow path. 

with pointed attention, 

to reach his home—the Source. 

The TRUTH Eternal— TaUtvam-asi, 
filled with Sot-Chit-Ananda. 
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From Swami Abhedananda* 

January '26th 1912 

Vedanta Ashratna 
West Cornwall, 

Conn. 

Dear Mr. Cobb, 

I am very sorry to hear all that you have 
said in your letter oi the 10th instant duly 
received. 

“Heaven helps those who help themselves. ’ 
There is one Supreme Power above all the 
forces of the Astral Plane. Believe in Him 
and pray to Him for strength & help. You 
must learn to look at failure and success 
alike & work earnestly without seeking the 
result. Even when you fail, you must go on 
trying again & again holding the thought of 
success in your mind & when you do not get 
exactly what you want. Make another effort 
with a cheerful heart and having faith in 
that Supreme Will which is the Dispenser 
of all results. Read my “Philosophy of 
Work” published by the Vedanta Society at 
135 West 80th Street, New York. That will 
help you much in your present state of mind. 

With best wjshes 

Very sincerely yours, 

Swami Abhedananda 

# # # 

From Alasinga Perumal to Josephine 
MacLeod 

Pachaiyappa’s College 

Madras 

Mar?h 23, 1904 
My dear and beloved Sister, 

1 don’t know how to thank you for your 

•We are grateful to the Swami-in-charge, Vedanta 
Society, New York for making this letter available 
for publication in this journal. 


very kind letter from Rome. If there is one 
American adorer of Swamiji more than 
others that Ijas been constantly before my 
mind’s eye it is yourself and it is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that mail after mail has passed 
away with a resolve to write to you but 
without accomplishing the same. There was 
evidently a fatality about it. A letter of 
yours containing your American and Paris 
addresses 1 carefully put in my almirah and 
made useless searches to find it out till two* 
days prior to the receipt of your letter. I 
tumbled upon it in searching for another 
paper. The discovery of your old letter and 
the receipt of your last letter are rather 
strikingly coincident. Hence the fatality 1 
spoke of. In the meantime 1 asked Sister 
Nivedita for your address several times and 
she never gave it to me. 

What you say regarding our beloved 
“Prophet” chokes up my throat and reminds 
me of a heart that beats synchronously with 
mine thousands of miles away jn that old 
centre of the warrior-civilisation. In my 
meditative mood I often think and feel He is 
with us but more often conclude He has 
left us too soon. When and where are we to 
meet him again is a problem which 1 don’t 
in the least expect to solve before my end 
comes. His life of activity has produced in 
me only a life of inactivity. After two years 
of good sleep 1 am awake again a little but 
and going about with dear Swami Rama- 
krishnananda for the last fortnight begging 
from house to house in Triplicane and thus 
have collected about Rs. 500. Some half a 
dozen of us have set apart our mornings for 
this purpose. How long this enthusiasm will 
last remains to be seen. About Rs. 1000 was 
subscribed for more than a year ago. Thus 
we stand in the matter of the Vivekananda 
Memorial. Though 1 have long known that 
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we are not likely to meet again, 1 still indulge 
in the fond hope that you may be given 
work to do and the required health to see 
it in a fair way of accomplishment. Swami 
Ramakrishnananda is still in the Castle 
(Kernafn). What is to‘become^ of the latter 
it is impossible to say just now. In a few 
months more we will be in a better posi¬ 
tion to judge of its future. Swami R— will 
in all probability write to you by the next 
mail. You know, dear sister, that domesti¬ 
cally I have never been happy. The bother 
is perhaps less now as I have got quite 


familiar with it. Being a little bit of a 
madcap 1 may write to you trash at times 
and I am sure you will with your usual 
good nature overlook the same. As a dear 
sister loving a common father the impres¬ 
sion you have left in mind is indelible and 
can never be effaced. It gives me therefore 
very great pleasure to learn that your hesilth 
is better and let me hope that it will be given 
to us to meet again. 

Ever yours with fraternal regards. 

Alasinga 


T 
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that after Swami Brahmananda witnessed 
the intense spiritual atmosphere of Rama- 
ndma singing in the South, that he introduced 
the observance of Ekdda^ days in all of the 
centres of the Ramakrishna Math. Certainly 
this tradition has a hoary past. 

The klrtanas of Tyagarpja which are 
available to us today (numbering about 
eight hundred) also include songs written 
for two operas—the Prahldda Bhakti 
Vijayamu and the Nauka Charitramu. Music 


in India, even in the not too distant past, 
was a great source of power and inspiration 
by which the common people learned philo¬ 
sophy, mythology and dharma, and were 
helped to travel on the spiritual path. Today, 
when music is associated with din and noise, 
when musicians perform to please human 
audiences alone, and not the gods, it is 
essential that we understand how true reli¬ 
gious feeling in the past, permeated every 
art form and every common act of the 
people. 



REVIEWS & NOTICES I— .' . ... I 


1. QUEST FOR INSPIRATION & 
2. QUEST FOR EXCELLENCE, both 
compiled by Sri O.P. Ghai. Published by 
The Institute for Personal Development, 
1-10 Green Park Extension, New Delhi 
110-016, 1990. 112 pages Rs. 75.00 &154 
pages, Rs. 100.00 respectively. 

Quest for Inspiration is an anthology of 
verse and prose by some famous and some 
less widely known authors. The material is 
aimed at providing inspiration to persons 
seeking higher values in life. One has to 
consciously strive for a better life, and as 
Swami Vivekananda says (p. 97), “...Never 
mind failures; they are quite natural, they 
are'the beauty of life. ...Hold to the ideal... 
and if you fail...make the attempt once 
more.” Passages such as these presented in 
the book can help only those in low spirits, 
but bring added joy to those in good cheer. 
There is no problem in life that connot be 
solved, for as St. Francis of Assisi says 
(p. 100), every problem already has a solu¬ 
tion in existence, as every mathematical 
problem had already a solution before man 
solved it. The thing is to seek the solution, 
and the inspiration for it can come through 
the beautiful verses and passage provided 
here. 

The solution to life’s problems can be 
arrived at through prayer too. The second 
book under review. Quest for Excellence, is 
a collection of sayings on God, faith, and 
prayers. Faith in an Eternal Principle and 
prayer have sustained many men and women 
in their struggle to achieve excellence in 
life. Unfortunately, modem man has neither 
the time nor the inclination for this, and 
Carl Jung (p. 46) believed that many of his 
patients fell ill-bwause they had lost “...that 
which the living religions of every age have 
given to their followers.” 

When Mahatma Gandhi (p. 15) defines 
prayer as a longing of the soul, he is only 
reiterating the view of all spiritual seekers. 
However, ordinary aspirants wish to place 
before God their grievances and their 
desires—although they may not always go 
well with Thomas Webb, who prayed 


(p. 137) for “a good digestion and also some¬ 
thing to digest”! 

Modern man’s problem is he does not 
know whoiq to pray to. As George 
Macdonald says (p. 65): “How often we 
look upon God as our last and feeblest 
resource! We go to him because we have 
nowhere else to go.” The book under review 
helps us in formulating • our own prayers, 
and the readers may. along with the anony¬ 
mous author (p. 147), thank the Heavenly 
Father (or Mother) for the privilege of 
prayer, that is perhaps granted to mankind, 
alone. 

Books such as these need to be in one’s 
personal collection. Unfortunately, the prices 
are a bit prohibitive. But the compiler needs 
to be congratulated for his painstaking effort 
in sifting and searching through a very large 
number of books to bring out these two 
anthologies. 

Dr. Kamala Jaya Rao 

1. COSMIC ECUMENISM VIA HINDU- 
BUDDHIST CATHOLiaSM (An autobio¬ 
graphy of an Indian Dominican Monk) by 
Anthony Elenjimittam (Alias, Bhiksu Isa- 
bodhananda) Aquinas Publications, Sadhana 
Hall, Mount Mary, Bandra, Bombay 400-050. 

2. THE YOGA PHILOSOPHY OF 
PATANJALI, by Anthony Elenjimittam, 
Aquinas Publications, Sadhana Hall, Mount 
Mary, Bandra, Bombay 400-050. 

The first and the second books under 
review are by the same author, Anthony 
Elenjimittam (Alias, Bhikshu Isabodha- 
nanda). The first is an autobiography and 
the second is a translation of Paianjali 
Sutras with interpretation. The nature of 
the interpretation will be revealed if we read 
the first book, the autobiography of the 
author. So we have reviewed the first book 
first and then the second in light of the 
former. 

The very name of the first book. Cosmic 
Ecumenism, suggests that the author claims 
to be a universal man having respect and 
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adoration for the different religions, systems 
of philosophy and cultures of the world. 
He was a child of Kerala Catholic Church. 
Later on he went to Cambridge where he 
wrote a thesis on the theme, 'Dharmadvaitam 
or the Non-dualit)^ of Religions*. After 
completing his thesfs he went to London 
where he worked in factories'and workshops. 
He also worked as a journalist in Fleet 
Street. London. • 

Returning to India, he worked at the 
Brahmo Samaj, Calcutta as the Editor of 
The Indian Messenger and as the Joint 
Editor ot The Eastern Express Daily. He 
went to Noakhali to work with Mahatma 
Gandhi in his Peace Mission. He had been 
with the Ramakrishna Mission for a few 
years. Then he developed his intimacy with 
the Mahabodhi Society. He became the 
Director of the Ramchoddar Lotvala Trust 
for Eastern Philosophy in Bombay. Both in 
Calcutta and in Bombay he was engaged in 
youth movements and rural activities. He 
started collecting street children under shady 
trees, and thus began the history of the 
Welfare Society for Destitute Children. He 
alternated between Europe and India, creat¬ 
ing meditation centres and helping the 
European youth in their spiritual problems, 
and in India continuing to work for the 
economically and socially underprivileged 
children. He has written many books in 
English and Italian, preaching one world, 
one humanity, and one world citizenship 
ideal. He has always been a champion for 
world peace. 

A man of chequered career, wide studies 
and deep understanding, Anthony Elenjim- 
ittam could realize that Truth is one, religion 
is one. man is one, and human beings speak 
of differences and quarrel with each other 
due to ignorance. This is his Cosmic 
Ecumenism. This he develops in his auto¬ 
biography which contains 18 chapters. 
Anthony was a Hindu to the Hindus, a 
Buddhist to the Buddhists, a Catholic to the 
Catholics, an Anglican to the Anglicans, a 
Jain to the Jains, a Mahayanist to the 
Mahayanists, a Theravadin to the Thera- 
vadins, and became ‘all to all men*. He 
claims to be ‘a free citizen in the Kingdom 
of God*. He is for ‘a wedding between 


Thomas Acquinas and Shankaracharya, 
between what is best in the Latin culture 
and in Sanskrit-Pali spirituality, a fusion, a 
wedding and union between the broad 
Christian-Greco-Roman culture with the 
Hindu-Buddhist world, and within such a 
catholic outlook as to incorporate and 
integrate the findings of modern science and 
technology and the spiritual traditions of all 
other religions and philosophical traditions 
of the whole of mankind which is our true 
home, our homeland, and our divine man¬ 
sion under the Sun. 

Cosmic Ecumenism is really a brilliant 
book which widens our outlook, broadens 
our understanding and deepens our com¬ 
prehension. The book deserves wide circula¬ 
tion for better human relationships in reli¬ 
gion, philosophy and culture as a whole. 

The second book. The Yoga Philosophy 
of Patanjali, by Anthony Elenjimittam, 
exhibits his cosmic ecumenism which has 
been discussed in the first book. 

Though the Yoga Sutras are written by 
Patafijali, still his intentions we cannot read 
without the annotation of Vyasa. which is 
known as the Vydsa Bhasya. The reviewer 
has reasons to believe that Anthony has not 
followed this annotation in his book. The 
author himself says: “I have taken the 
original Sanskrit aphorisms of Patanjali, the 
supreme master and authority in Yoga, and 
have added their traslileration in Roman 
script to help those who cannot read 
Devanagri script.’’ Then is given a literal 
translation of each Sanskrit aphorism, putting 
within brackets the implied words or mean¬ 
ings with a view to making the meaning of 
each aphorism clearer. Vyasa is not 
mentioned anywhere. 

The book includes three chapters—(1) 
Introduction to the Yoga Philosophy, (2) 
Brahmacharya in the Yoga Philosophy, and 
(3) Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali. 

In the ‘Introduction to Yoga Philosophy’, 
the author observes: “I^hkhya has basically 
remained faithful to the teachings of Kapila 
as enshrined in his Sdnkhya Kdrikd." Kapila 
actually wrote the Sdnkhya Sutras which arc 
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the basis of Sahlchya Philosophy. ISvara 
Knna, and not Kapila, composed the Sahkhya 
Kdrikid, which is an important text. The author 
writes: “This seeing God, realizing God, is 
Darshan in Indian philosophy, be it Yoga, 
Vedanta or MTmathsa.” But the Purva 
MImaihsa Philosophy is primarily atheistic 
and Advaita Vedanta considers the God of 
religion (in the dualistic concept) as within 
the realm of Maya, anitya from the trans¬ 
cendental standpoint. 

On pages 16-18, the author discusses Yoga 
Philosophy. There he speaks of ‘Jnana-yoga’, 
‘Karma-yoga’, ‘Bhakti-yoga’ and ‘Hatha- 
yoga’ and concludes that ‘Raja-yoga’* of 
Pataiijali represents the integral Yoga wherein 
the intellectual, devotional and the bodily, 
the Jiianayoga, Bhakti-yoga, and Hatha-yoga 
are wonderfully synthesized...’ In Indian 
tradition. Raja-yoga is considered different 
from Bhakti-yoga and Hatha-yoga. 

In the second chapter (page 44) the author 
observes: “...the real suf^rman of Frederick 
Nietzesche and Sri Aurobindo is the one who 
has transcanalised his sexual instinct to the 
highest.” One will be shocked to find this 
reference to Sri Aurobindo. Nietzsche’s 
superman is ‘a blond beast’ and Aurobindo’s 
is a perfect spiritual being. Moreover, 
Nietzsche never believed in hrahmacatya 
as we find it in Yoga Philosophy. 

The author writes "annkamha' (page 86) 
which should be 'anukampa'. In page 196, 
he says: “Discrimination ... in both Vedanta 
and Yoga is always between the Real and 
the unreal, the Purusa, and Prakrti.” >\ccor- 
ding to the author (page 62), the scriptures 
or alamos are irrational and the philosopher- 
saints like Shankara saved them through 
rational interpretation. Shankara himself, 
we know, would not admit this. 

In conformity with the cosmic ecumenism 
of the author, sometimes he brings in the 
Sufis, the Zen Buddhists, Jesus. St. John, the 
Lamas of Tibet, Leo Tolstoy, Aldous 
Huxley, Vivekananda, Sri Ramakrishna, 
Mohammed, Zoroaster, Krishna, Socrates, 
Plato, St. Augustine and others to make his 
points. His wide reading, catholic approach 


and owii understanding will give a reader 
an opportunity for thinking afresh. 

But the author is more interested in living 
than in thinking. He observes: “Yoga 
Aphorisms have helped the present author 
immensely. 1 dp hope that this new transla¬ 
tion and commentary with an introduction 
to Yoga Philosophy will help fellow-tramps 
in many countries and in many religions to 
find the anchorage in the port of Peace, Bliss 
and Power, after being tossed about to and 
fro, or even lost, shipwrecked in this stormy 
sea of ignorance and sin.” For the fulfilment 
of his hope the book requires wide circula¬ 
tion. 

Dr. Nirod Baran Chakraborty 

MEDITATIONS, by A. R. Natarajan. 
Published by The Ramana Maharshi Centre 
for Learning, 40/41 2nd Cross. Lower Palace 
Orchards, Bangalore 560-003. 107 pages; 
Rs. 15.00. 

The rich contents of this elegantly bound 
and printed book are going to leave their 
fragrance for a long time. It is not a book 
to be read hurriedly and forgotten after a 
few hours. Sri A. R. Natarajan, seeker him¬ 
self. has put his soul and heart in explaining 
abstruse matters in simple language and 
through examples drawn from day-to-day 
life. Sri Ramana made spiritual life look so 
simple ; and drove home the truth that Self- 
realization is within the reach of everyone. 
In fact, it is simple : but it is our discursive 
thought that weaves scholastic cobwebs 
round it. The requisites for the life of the 
spirit are a little earnestness, determination 
and patience. The mind, which is a beehive 
of disorderly thoughts has to be patiently 
coaxed and trained, and by long efforts made 
to come to grips with itself. The task has 
been made all the more arduous because of 
our long habit of shaky resolution and 
attachment to unhelpful wrong thinking. 
The reverse process, quelling the thoughts, 
says the author, in the beginning appears to 
be difficult, but a little taste of the stillness 
and joy that springs from small successes 
produce their own momentum. 

Twenty-four quotations from the teachings 
of Sri Ramana have been carefully selected. 
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keeping in view the common problems of a 
cross-sectiQn of persons. The author has 
elucidated on these quotes in simple language 
and with the felicity bom of his own years 
of sadhana. A few examples can be cited 
here to show the gamut of topics he discusses 
which have direct bearing otk our life in the 
world: “The Resting of the Mind” ; “What 
have you come here for ?”; “Who is the 
Meditator ?” ; “Everything is Worship.” ; 
“What is Life?”; “Should one Pray?”; 
“Dreams”; “How Free are We ?” and 
“Thoughts and Happiness”. 

The first question an aspirant asks is, 
“How to take the first step on the path of 
self-enquiry ?” Or, “Who am 1 ?” Sri Nata- 
rajan’s answer to this question is: “Reflec¬ 
ting upon the light so thrown by Ramana 
on the mind, one finds that the mind can 
be said to consist of two kinds of thoughts— 
the individual T-thought’, 'and ‘other 
thoughts’. The ‘I-thought’, the sense of 
individuality, reflects the consciousness or 
intelligence... .The first step would be to 
manage the separation of the conscious 
*I-thought’ from the other thoughts. This 
is achieved when the mind’s attention is not 
paid to other thoughts.” (p. 5) The author 
further rings a note of caution: that freeing 
the mind only from unwanted thoughts, while 
clinging to pleasant thoughts, is not possible. 
This so-called ‘pleasant’ is also the product 
of ignorance. Sri Natarajan has dwelt In 
detail throughout his book on the practice 
of ‘separating I-thought from other thoughts’. 
This is meditation. Therefore, Maharshi 
sums up: “Remain as the meditator.” 
(There is no need to cogitate about medita¬ 
tion ; dive into it!) 

Throwing light on Grace and effort, Sri 
Natarajan rightly remarks: “It is only 
through effort, through meditation, through 
self-enquiry, that one awakens to the flow of 
grace.” Hence Ramana says that grace is 
vouchsafed only to those "who put in the 
necessary effort—grace is active for them, 
(p. 32) Doing nothing, but crying oneself 
hoarse for the Guru’s grace has little signi¬ 
ficance in spiritual life. 


Between active life in the world and the 
active life off devotion—no such artificial 
division is sustainable, says the author. 
Ramana has shown that doing the allotted 
duties that have come to us, eidier by karmic 
cause, or by other—with faith (^raadha)—is 
devotion. Here is the best example: One 
evening while Ramana was coming down 
the hill, a sweeper was also coming that way 
and wanted to show obeisance % making 
prostration. Ramana said: “Doing your job 
diligently is prostration.” (p. 55) Work and 
meditation are not contradictory, but com¬ 
plementary. Diligence presupposes an 
orderly mind and such mind is fit for medita¬ 
tion. Leading throughout the day an 
unorganized life, and trying for quiet medi¬ 
tation, are not compatible. 

The author voices the pertinent question 
that a seeker is apt to ask—“How to ascertain 
that one is progressing on the spiritual path ? 
and What is the yardstick to measure it ?” 
Maharshi answers that the following are the 
signs: “In peace of mind, ii^ power to deal 
with troubles, in power all round—always 
unconscious power.” (p. 69) Another ques¬ 
tion often raised is: “Is everything predeter¬ 
mined ? Haven’t we any free will to change 
inexorable destiny ?” According to Ramana, 
destiny concerns only the body. Sri Nata¬ 
rajan observes wisely: “Let the body experi¬ 
ence its allotted destiny, but it is up to each 
one to be unaffected mentally by it, by 
exercising free will and untying the bond of 
attachment, (p. 85) Happiness is natural to 
all human beings. The obstacle to it is a 
plethora of discursive thoughts. The author 
quotes, appropriately the teaching of the 
sage. “Ramana says that while by habit we 
believe that it is natural to think, the opposite 
is the truth. Silence is natural and thinking 
is not.” (p. 97). 

The slender volume abounds with many 
other sage counsels and insightful observa¬ 
tions. Many will find the book not only 
useful for dispelling their genuine doubts, 
but also for providing an additional fillip 
to their efforts. 

S.M. 
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On being presented with some new 
calendars. Sri Ramana Maharshi said: 
“You bring a new calendar to help me 
remember the days, when 1 often have serious 
doubts as to what year it is. Time is all 
one to me. 

I said to Maharshi that a certain appoint¬ 
ment I had was a waste of time. He smiled: 
“There is no time, how can you waste it ?” 

Q. Does distance have any effect on guru’s 
grace ? 

A. Time and space are within us. 

Time is only an idea. There is only the 
Reality. Whatever you think of it, it looks 
like that. If you call it time, it is time. If 
you call it existence, it is existence, and 
some after calling it time divide it into days, 
months and years. The Reality cannot be 
new. It must exist even now; and it does 
exist. There is in that state, no present, nor 
past, nor future. It is beyond time. It is 
ever there. 

Q. Does the Realised Sage see the world ? 

A. Yes. But his outlook differs. Cinema 
pictures move, but go and hold them. What 
do you hold ? Only the screen. Let the 
pictures disappear. What remains over ? 
The screen again. So also here. Even when 
world appears the Jnani sees it only as a 
manifestation of the Self. 

Q. From where do these objects arise ? 

A. Just wherefrom you arise. The subject 


comprehends the object also. That one 
aspect is an all-comprehensive aspect. See 
yourself first; and then see the objects. 
What is not in you. cannot appear outside. 

Q. Are the stones etc. destined to be as 
they are always ? 

A. Who sees stones ? They are perceived 
by your mind. So they are in your mind. 
Whose mind is it ? The questioner must • 
find himself. If the Self be found, this 
question would not arise. The Self is more 
intimate than objects. Find the subject and 
the objects will take care of themselves. The 
objects are seen by different persons, accor¬ 
ding to their outlook, and theories are 
evolved. But who is the seer, the recogniser 
of these theories ? It is you. Find your 
Self. Then there is an end of these vagaries 
of the mind. 

Q. What are the first steps to spiritual 
practice ? 

A. In the beginning, one has to be told 
that he is not the body, because he thinks 
that he is the bddy only, whereas he is the 
body and all else. The body is only a part. 
Let him know it firmly. He must first discern 
Chit from Jada and be the Chit only. Later 
let him realise that Jada is none else than 
Chit. This is discrimination. The initial 
viveka must persist to the end. Its fructi¬ 
fication is Moksa. 
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AN APPEAL FOR AN ORPHANAGE 

Ramakrishna Mission Boys* Home, Rahar^a, is a branch centre of 
Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math, which at present maintains 700 orphan, 
destitute & adivasi boys—5 to 18 years old, entirely free of charge. The boys 
are all intelligent, hardworking and serious minded. Almost all of them who 
sat for the Madhyamik Examination not only secured first division marks, 
some even secured star marks. Those with little aptitude for academics are 
offered vocational training. 

The fixed per capita monthly Govt. Grant for each boy is Rs. 175/- for 
food, Rs. 15/- for clothing & bedding, Rs. 15/- for education, health & sports, 
and Rs. 5/- for contingencies. The monthly expenses to meet the basic needs 
of each boy exceed the per capita Govt, grant by at least Rs. 100/-. And the 
Boys’ Home is left with a deficit that runs into a few lakhs of rupees. 

We request our friends and sympathisers to come forward and strengthen 
our hands to do this noble service to the society by making a generous 
donation. 

Cheques and Drafts may be drawn in the name of “RAMAKRISHNA 
MISSION BOYS’ HOME”. Al donations to the Ramakrishna Mission are 
exempted from Income Tax under Section 80G of the Income Tax Act, 1961. 
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My whole ambition In life is to set in motion a machinery which wili bring 
noble ideas to the door of everybody, and then let men and women settle 
their own fate. 
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RAMAKRISHNA MISSION HOME OF SERVICE 

( GENERAL HOSPITAL ) 

LUXA, VARANASI-221 010, U.P. 

HUMBLE APPEAL FOR FUNDS 

The Home of Service, a branch of the Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math, 
Howrah, has been serving the poor and afflicted in this Holy City of Varanasi for 
the last 90 years. From an humble beginning of service of the old and neglected 
'Kashivasis' the institution has grown into the present shape of : 

(a) An Indoor hospital with 200 beds serving One hundred and Fifty thousand 
patients annually. 

(b) Two separate Old Age Homes for men and women who have none to look 
after. Each Home accommodates forty persons. 

(c) Regular and periodical cash relief to the old destitutes and poor living in 
Benaras who have none to look after and who are only waiting for 
'Mukti' through death in this Holy City. 

We appeal to you and need your all possible help in the following ; 

1. A Construction work is in progress for which we need nearly Rs. 10 lacs. 

2. Most of the existing buildings are 70 years old and are crumbling fast. The rest 
are 40 years old and need constant repairs and minor extensions to Suit the 
present requirements. This requires nearly Rs. 6 lacs. 

3. The water requirement of our entire campus is far more than the supply. To 
meet this shortage we immediately need to dig a bore well 400 feet deep 
with a water storage Reservoir of 50,000 Ltrs. capacity which will cost Rs. 10 
lacs. 

4. The rush of patients in Out Patients Department is ever increasing. Average 
daily attendance of patients in the OPD is about 500. The accommodation of 
the OPD is too small to provide adequate space for them. We propose to add 
to our existing OPD Block by constructing a firsr floor. 

TOTAL cost: Under planning stage, estimated at Rs. 10 lacs. 

The least we can do is to reproduce extracts from Swami Vivekananda's Appeal 
for Home of Service, Varanasi: 

••Brother, does it not make you pause and think of the marvellous attraction of 
this wonderful place of preparation for final rest ? Does it not strike you with a 
mysterious sense of awe—this age-old and never-ending stream of pilgrims 
marching to salvation through death ? 

If It does,—come and lend us a helping hand. Never mind if your contribution 
is only a mite, your help only a little ; blades of grass united into a rope will hold 
in confinement the maddest of elephants, — says the old proverb". 

Please come forward with a generous donation. 

Swami Suddhavratananda 
Secretary 

No'e : 1. Cheques and Drafts should be Crossed A/C Payee drawn in favour of ''Ramakrishna 
Mission Home of Service." 

2. All donations to our institution are exempt u/s BOG of the I.T. Act. 
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Dunlop is Dunlop. Always ahead. 
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Vanished from off the face of the earth, with not even a tale left behind 
to tell, gone Is that ancient land of the Greeks. There was time when the 
Roman Eagle floated over everything worth having in thi§ world ; everywhere 
Rome's power was felt and pressed on the head of humanity; the earth 
trembled at the name of Rome. But the Capitoiine Hill is a mass of ruins, the 
spider weaves its web where the Caesars ruled. There have been other 
naions equally glorious that have come and gone, liveing a few hours of 
exultant and of exuberant dominance, and of a wicked national life, and then 
vanishing like ripples on the face of the waters. Thus have these nations made 
their mark on the face of humanity. But we live; and if Manu came back 
today he would not be bewildered, and would not find himself in a foreign 
land. The same laws are here, laws adjusted and thought out through thousands 
and thousands of years ; customs, the outcome of the acumen of ages and the 
experience of centuries, that seem to be eternal; and as the days go by, as 
blow after blow of misfortune has been delivered upon them, they seem to 
have served one purpose only, that of making them stronger and more 
constant. 

Did you ever hear of a country, where the greatest kings tried to trace 
their descent, not to kings, not to robber-barons living in old castles, who 
plundered poor travellers, but to semi-naked sages who lived in the forest ?■.• 
This is the land, i am one of the proudest men ever born, but let me teli you 
frankly, it is not for myself, but on account of my ancestry. The more I have 
studied the past, the more I have looked back, more and more has this pride 
come to me, and it has given me the strength and courage of conviction, raised 
me up from the dust of the earth, and set me working out that great plan 
laid out by those great ancestors of ours. Children of those ancient Aryans, 
through the grace of the Lord may you have the same pride, may that faith in 
your ancestors come into your blood, may it become a part and parcel of your 
lives, may it work towards the salvation of the world I 

— Swam/ Vivekananda 


With the compliments of : 
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The Divine Message 


We are always making this mistake in 
judging others; we are always inclined to 
think that our little mental universe is all 
that is: our ethics, our morality, our sense 
of duty, our sense of utility, are the only 
things that are worth having. The other day 
when I was going to Europe, 1 was passing 
through Marseilles, where a bull'fight was 
being held. All the Englishmen in the stea¬ 
mer were mad with excitement, abusing and 
criticising the whole thing as cruel. When 1 
reached England, I heard of a party of prize¬ 
fighters who had been to Paris, and were 
kicked out unceremoniously by the French, 
who thought prize-fighting very brutal. When 
I hear these things in various countries, I 
begin to understand the marvellous saying 
of Christ: “Judge not that ye be not judged.” 
The more we learn, the more we find out 
how ignorant we are. how multiform and 
multi-sided is this mind of man. ... 

The great error in all ethical systems, 
without exception, has been the failure of 
teaching the means which man could 
refrain from doing evil. All the systems of 
ethics teach, “Do not steal!” Very good; 
but Why does a man steal ? Because all 
stealing, robbing, and other evil actions, as 
a rule, have become automatic. The syste¬ 
matic robber, thief, liar, unjust man and 
woman, are all these in spite of themselves! 
It is really a tremendous psychological prob¬ 
lem. We should look upon man in the most 
charitable light It is not so easy to be good. 


What are you but mere machines until you 
are free ? Should you be inroud because 
you are good ? Certainly not. You are good 
because you cannot help it Another is bad 
because he cannot help it. If you were in 
his position, who knows what you would 
have been7... , 

Practical psychology directs first of all its 
energies in controlling the unconscious, and 
we know that we can do it. Why ? Because 
we know the cause of the unconscious is 
the conscious; the unconscious thoughts are 
the submerged millions of our old conscious 
thoughts, old conscious actions become 
petrified—^we do not look at them, do not 
know them, have forgotten them. But mind 
you, if the power of evil is in the uncons¬ 
cious, so also is the power of good. We have 
many things stored in us as in a pocket. We 
have forgotten them, do not even think of 
them. ...True psychology would, therefore, 
try to bring them under the control of the 
conscious. The great task is to revive the 
whole man. as it were, in order to make him 
the complete master of himself. ...Everyone 
without exception, everyone of us, can attain 
to this culmination of Yoga. But it i.s a 
terrible task. If a person wants to attain to 
this truth, he will have to do something more 
than to listen to lectures and take a few 
breathing exercises. Everything lies in the 
preparation. ... 


—Swami Viv^ananda: CW, II 24-37 
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V 

Prophet ct Peace And Unity 


A roya] chjld' was bora in tile gardoa of 
Lumbini. The child came forth from the 
womb like a rising sun, bright and perfect. 
All the worlds were flooded with light The 
music of the celestials rang through the air 
and the angels rejoiced with gladness. The 
cries of the beasts were hushed; all mal¬ 
evolent beings received loving impulses in 
the heart and peace reigned on earth. 

There was at that time in the grove a rsU 
leading the life of a hermit. He was Asita, 
a Brahmana of a dignified mien, famed not 
only for wisdom and scholarship, but also 
for hjs skill in the interpretations of signs. 
And the King invited him to see the royal 
child. 

The Seer, beholding the prince wept and 
deeply sighed. And when the king saw the 
tears of Asita he became alarmed and asked; 
“Why has sight of my son caused thee grief 
and pain ?” Asita addressed the king, 
“Banish all anxiety and doubt. The spiritual 
omens manifested indicated that the child 
now born will bring deliverance to the whole 
world. Recollecting now that I am old, on 
that account I could not hold my tears; for 
my end is coming on. But this son of thine 
will rule the world. He is born for the sake 
of all that lives.” The new-born royal infant 
was Siddhartha. 

Another divine child was born in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, in a mud- 
built house. Light flashed. Angels and 
celestial beings burst into rapturous song. 
Beasts and birds and trees rejoiced. Bloom¬ 
ing flowers danced and heralded the auspici¬ 
ous day. Bliss filled the hearts of people of 
that small village. Daultan, the Muslim mid¬ 
wife was spellbound to behold the radiant 


new-born babe. She was much more per¬ 
plexed when she heard the child laugh. Its 
laughter resembled that of a grown-up person 
of wisdom. The extraordinary portents 
brought great joy to the anxious father. He 
rushed to the house of the family priest, 
who was also a skilled astrologer, to know 
the future of his son. Pandit Hardyal came 
to cast the horoscope. He listened to an 
account of the unusual events that foretold 
the advent of a great soul. He was all agog 
to see the child. The mother protested ex¬ 
posing the infant to the chillness of the 
weather, but her solicitious apprehensions 
were overruled and the child was brought 
out in swaddling clothes. The instant the 
Pandit’s eyes beheld the luminous face of 
the child, he paid his homage with folded 
hands and told the father that his son would 
forever live under an umbrella of spiritual 
sovereignty. 

He further spoke, “Both Hindus and 
Muslims will worship him; his name. Nanak, 
will resoimd both on the earth and in heaven. 
The ocean will give him way; so will the 
eafth and ^ies. He will worship and acknow¬ 
ledge One God and teach others to do so. 
Every cieature he will consider as God’s 
creation. But, O blessed father, this will be 
my grief, that I may not live to see the glory 
that will be his. Who knows how long 1 
shall live ?” 

Like Bsi Asita, Pandit Hardyal was deeply 
affected by the thought that he would not 
be able to witness the Ula and divine sport 
of the holy child, destined to be friend and 
protector of all living beings, and usherer-in 
of an era of love and light. 

Though born in an obscure village, son of 
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humHe parentage, Nanak grew migh ty in 
spiritual stature, conquering the hearts of 
innumerable people by his purity, equani¬ 
mity, intense love of God, and limitless com¬ 
passion for the lowly and the oppressed. 
Before his divine presence, gentleness, and 
spiritual wisdom, ego, pride and prejudice 
of hypocrites evaporated like thin mist. 
Nor could divisions of caste, class and reli¬ 
gious bigotry stand in the presence of his 
radiant personality. He spoke and acted like 
one possessed of the power of God. His 
words were like shafts of light. They illu¬ 
mined the dense fog of nescience in men 
and revealed the same shining soul of divi¬ 
nity in all beings—One God residing in all 
hearts. To establish the unity of mankind— 
one global family, he came. He accomplished 
the mammoth task smilingly. Mankind has 
been grateful to this saint, though unfor¬ 
tunately, it forgets him now and then, and 
the wisdom he imparted, and finds itself in 
throes of sorrow, grief and turmoil. 

The small, inconspicuous village consisted 
of low-roofed mud houses. The only impos¬ 
ing structure was the mansion of the land¬ 
lord of the place. Inhabitants were both 
Hindus and Muslims and an affectionate 
bond of relationship existed between them. 
The pastoral scene was dotted with the 
patches of green wheat and gram fields. A 
dense forest served as a protective enclosure 
to the tiny village. All the cattle were taken 
to the forest for grazing. Like any other 
place in north India this village also was 
subject to an extremely rigorous climate— 
freezing cold winters and hot dusty summers. 
Spring, though short-lived, was another zest¬ 
ful season. The child Nanak grew healthily 
and happy in such an environment, and in 
a home of simplicity and austerity, imbibing 
the beauty and vigour of nature. His deep 
meditations in the woods and his transcen¬ 
dental insights found creative expression in 
poetic outpourings of his heart. His many 


songs deeply inspired reflected the imagery 
drawn from boyhood impressions. The lively 
and affectionate nature of the boy endeared 
him to all. The well-defined trait of his 
character was that even at tender age he 
longed to retire into solitary places and be 
immersed in deep meditation on God. He 
would become oblivious of his surroundings. 
Everyone took notice of the charming quali» 
ties of the boy. Mafmban Jatamsakhi, 
which contains his biography, states: 

“A Hindu chancing to pass by would 
involuntarily exclaim: ‘Great is Govinda, the 
Lord! Such a small child, yet he speaks so 
auspiciously. His words are as immaculate 
as he is comely. He is the image of God 
Himself.’ 

And if a Muslim saw him, he would re¬ 
mark with equal enthusiasm: 

‘Wonderful is Thy creation. Merciful 
Master! How good-looking is the child and 
how tender is his speech! Talking to him 
brings one such satisfaction. He is a noble 
one. blessed of the Almighty Allah.’” 

The Hindu family belonging to the 
Kshatriya caste, from across the River Ravi, 
near the city of Amritsar, came and settled 
in the village of Talwandi. A small village 
forty miles south-west of Lahore, Kalyan 
Chand and his family came here to live in 
the domain of the landlord Rai Bular. Kalyan 
Chand kept the rent records of Rai Bular. 
In addition, he had his own small landhol¬ 
ding to tend along with a few cattle. He and 
his wife Tripta, though not wealthy, led a 
contented pious life. In this pious family of 
humble parents Nanak the spiritual giant 
was bom on April 15.1469. The little known 
village later became a holy place of pilgri¬ 
mage, assuming the new name of Nanakana 
Sahib. 

Nanak from his em^ly age knew the mission 
and purpose for which he was bom. Even 
in his boyhood, like Sri Ramakrishna, he 
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would go into ecstasy. His indrawn nature 
was the cause of anxiety to his parents. 
Father Kdyan Chand, or Kahi as he was 
popukrly^ known, had worldly ambitions for 
his only son. The boy after completion of 
his education would one day take up his 
father's place as the Patmvari —record keeper. 
He was sent to school to learn Punjabi and 
Sanskrit. The boy soon mastered the alpha¬ 
bets and reading and writing. At school one 
day Nanak filled both sides of his slate with 
a composition he made up. The teacher was 
astounded- to find an acrostic, the verses of 
which were written to match the letters of 
the alphabet. It was Nanak’s first profound 
composition in Punjabi, a teaching in verse- 
form. It is preserved in the Guru Granth. 
The young saint in this poem pondered on 
the question. “Who is truly learned ?— He 
who unravels divine knowledge is the real 
pandit.** About the vanity of book-learning, 
Sri Ramakrishna also sajd. “That knowledge 
which purifies the mind and heart alone is 
true knowledge; all else is only negative 
knowled^.** 

Nanak continued to attend school for 
some time. The teacher’s attempts, however, 
to teach the marvellously gifted boy some¬ 
thing about keeping accounts and posting 
ledgers and striking balances went awry. 
These were necessary for the young one who 
would inherit his father’s vocation. Nanak 
left the school abruptly informing the dis¬ 
mayed master that he preferred the study of 
divine knowledge. He composed a splendid 
hymn and handed it to his tutor: 

Make thy ink by burning worldly 

attachment and pounding the ashes 
to powder. 

Let pure mind be thy paper, make love 
thy pen-. 

And write as thy Guru instructs. 

Write thou His name and His praises. 

Write that He is without limit, 
fathcanless. 


Sri Ramakrishna also suddenly stopped 
attending school while he was quite young. 

It became apparent to his watchful eyes that 
school existed only to instil worldly-minded- 
ness into its pupils, making them eager to 
acquire possessions and fame. All such 
learning seemed to him to be delusory and 
barren. 

I>ejected, Kalu was at his wit’s end. Still 
clinging to a' slender hope, he sent the s|^- 
tually inclined boy to Pandit Brijnath Shastri 
to learn religious texts. The boy stayed, but • 
only long enough to gain proficiency in 
Sanskrit and classical lore. He refused to 
pursue studies further. But he did master 
Persian and Arabic under the tutelage of 
Qutb-ud-Din, a Muslim maulvi of the village. 
In his subsequent sublime verses, Nanak 
then used Persian, Arabic, PunjaH and 
Sanskrit words profusely, though he prefer¬ 
red, like Buddha, to use the patois for the 
sake of the common people. 

Nanak retired frequently to the nearby 
forest and lost himself in spiritual practices. 
There he sought the company of the ascetics 
and anchorites and discussed with them on 
matters of esoteric wisdom and different 
schools of thought. He thus became well- 
versed, not only with ancient traditions, but 
also got acquainted with the ideas of contem¬ 
porary saints and reformers. Regardful of 
his son’s apathy towards secular learmng 
and his unwillingness to take up any voca¬ 
tion for his livelihood. Kalu Chand asked 
him to tend the cattle. The father, limited 
by the vision of his little world and its duties, 
failed to understand the immense depth of 
his son and his noble mission. 

Says the Janamsakhi, while out with the 
cattle one day Nanak fell into deep trance, 
and the wandering cattle grazed into the 
cultivated fields of a neighbouring farmer. 
The enraged man remonstrated, but Nanak 
said that God would bless the field. The 
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fanner was not pacified by such an unpracti- 
cal jnous wish, and complained to the 
village chief. The chief sent his own men to 
estimate the loss. On |heir return they repor¬ 
ted that they had seen that pot one blade 
of the crop had been trampled or eaten. 
Their report was found to be true. A shrine 
now stands in that place and it is known as 
Kiara Sahib. 

Like Buddha. Nanak too was something of 
a rebel child of existing society. Though 
obedient and humble in other ways. Nanak 
defied conventions followed blindly or 
ignorantly. His parents made elaborate 
arrangements for his initial ceremony or 
upanayana, in which a boy is taught Gayatfi 
and gets invested with the sacred thread. But 
on the festive day Nanak refused the sacred 
thread or janeu in spite of the wishes and 
persuasions of his parents and elders. 
Addressing the priest he spontaneously 
recited the following verses: 

Let compassion be thy cott^\ 

Spin it into the yarn of contentment. 

Give it knots of continence 
and the twist of truth. 

It will be neither burned nor lost; 

Blest is the man, O Nanak, 

who goeth with such a thread about 
his neckl 

Kalu Chand had a suspicion that his son 
was mentally deranged. Mother Tripta also 
reproached him for hjs idleness. She advised 
him to be active and work for his livelihood 
and stop weaving unpractical songs. She 
also told him that she was pained to hear 
that people were calling her son mad. But 
the admonition did not have the desired 
impact. Rather Nanak became more unfit 
for all secular occupation and his notorious 
idleness became a source of anxiety to his 
parents. Kalu Chand approached him and 
told that he required assistance in the culti¬ 
vation of tile land, and Nanak was now of 


an age to turn his mind to agriculture. Nanak 
composed a hymn on the occasion: 

Make body the field. 

The mind the ploughman. 

Honest labour the irrigating water. 

Sow the seeds of the Lord's name. 

Let contentment be the leveller. 

And humility the fence — 

With deeds of love the seed will 
germinate. 

Nanak told his father that he had sown 
his own field and the harvest was ready. 

When this entreaty also failed to induce 
his son and draw him out. Kalu thought to 
engage Nanak in business. He gave him 
twenty silver rupees to invest profitably in a 
business and open a shop. When Nanak 
was sent to buy goods from the market 
nearby, however, he gave away all the money 
to holy men and the poor on the way. saying 
to himself that there could be no truer trade 
than feeding the hungry mouths and clothing 
the naked bodies. “One who has established 
in God sees Him in ail beings.”i Not 
unnaturally, the father spoke to him in the 
harshest terms and sent him to Sultanpur 
where his daughter Nanaki resided with her 
husband Jairam. Jairam, using his influence 
with the local Nawab, got Nanak employed 
as a storekeeper in a granary. At the age 
of eighteen, Nanak was married to Sulakhni 
and had two sons. Sri Chand and Lakhmidas. 

Neither marriage nor his service under the 
Nawab did shake the young sage from his 
spiritual moorings. He had reached such a 
high state of God-intoxication that the 
worldly events of pain and pleasure, fortune 
and misfortune, did not have any power to 
touch him. He was in the same stale which 
he described as The state of the Brahma- 
fnanV. 
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The brahmajndni looks upon friend and 
foe with equal vision. 

Like the breeze which blows on the rich 
and poor alike... 

He is the purest of the pure. 

Like the water which knows no 
pollution... 

Alike he looks on friends and foes, 
and is free from pride.^ 

Even in work at Modikhana—stores, 
Nanak’s mind constantly dwelt on God, 
While weighing out rations he would go 
into ecstasy, repeating the figure of tera or 
thirteen—which means *thine\ "Thine, Thine, 
all is Thine, O Lord," he would rapturously 
say again and again. He used to keep a 
small portion of provisions which he recei¬ 
ved as salary for his own maintenance, and 
the rest he gave to the poor. He sang, 
“Saints always act for the welfare of others.”® 
Many earnest souls, attracted by his purity, 
humility and heavenly charm, thronged to 
the humble home of Nanak. Early hours of 
the morning and nights were spent in singing 
the praises of the Lord. The famous Mus¬ 
lim minstrel, Mardana, came from Talwandi 
and stayed with the Master. He played on 
the rebeck, a stringed instrument, while 
Nanak sang his soul-stirring sabads. During 
his many years stay at Sultanpur, Nanak had 
been waiting for the command from the Most 
High to enter upon his global mission to 
spread the name of One God, and usher in 
an era of peace and unity in the world. 

That auspicious day arrived. One day as 
usual Nanak went to the river Bein for his 
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morning ablutions, but did not return home 
for three days. People thought he had been 
drowned in the river. But on the third day 
he did appear. The interval had been an 
indescribable mystical experience. He had 
direct vision of God and God commanded 
His son to set forth on a noble mission. 
Nanak’s heart overflowed with compassion 
for all beings; it expanded and embraced 
the whole world. He lost every vestige of 
his old individuality and became a fit vehicle 
of infinite consciousness. In that blissful 
state Nanak recited a prayer which formed' 
the preamble to The Japji, an opening text 
of the Guru Granth: 

There is only One God. He is the 
Supreme Being. Only His name is true. 
He is tfw creator of all life and matter. 
He was in the beginning. He was in all 
ages. The true One is. was, O Nanak, and 
shcdl forever be. 

He came home and distributed all he had 
to the poor^^When people asked him where 
he had been and what he had found, he 
answered: "Na koi Hindu ; rut koi Mussal- 
man—There is no Hindu ; there is no 
Mussalman." People could not understand 
the cosmic vision of the Great Soul, for with 
mind merged in the universal consciousness 
of God, all such divisions as between man 
and woman, high and low, Hindu and 
Muslim ceased to have any meaning. How 
could he see anything other than the Sup¬ 
reme Spirit ?4 He only knew that beyond 
Maya, in that stainless pure consciousness— 
"So'ham —7 am Air, and that from the 
standpoint of Soul there are no divisions 
among living beings.® His statement, though 
an inoffensive statement, created a sensation 
in the town. The Qazi, the expounder of 
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Muslim law, summoned the saint to the 
Nawab’s presence to have his explanation. 
The Nawab, however, having realized the 
greatness of Nanak, showed him due respect. 

Time came now for the Muslim afternoon 
prayer. All arose, including Nanak, and 
entered the mosque. As the Qazi led in the 
service, Nanak remained standing, and did 
not kneel to pray. Infuriated, Qazi com¬ 
plained to the’Nawab. Nanak said, “What 
prayer was I expected to join ? Qazi’s 
prayer was not accepted by God. While he 
was pretending to pray his mind was cons¬ 
tantly occupied with the thought of a new¬ 
born foal, which he has loosed in the yard 
before coming to the mosque. He remem¬ 
bered that there was a well in the enclosure, 
and his mind was filled with apprehension 
lest the young animal fall into it.” He said 
to the Nawab, “While you were praying, 
your mind was thinking of purchasing horses 
in Kabul.” Both admitt^ the truth of 
Nanak’s words. Then the Qazi asked, “Who 
then is a true Muslim ?” Nanak recited the 
following shabad: 

If compassion be thy mosque, 
faith thy prayer mat. 

And honest labour thy Quoran... 

Let good deeds be thy Kaaba 
and Truth thy Prophet, 

And thy prayer be for God’s grace. 

The Nawab so deeply mqved by Nanafc’s 
grace and wisdom that he fell at his feet. 
All the assembled Muslims accepted that 
God spoke through Nanak. 

At the age of twenty-seven, in 1496, Guru 
Nanak left Sultanpur to deliver his message 
to the strife-torn world. For the next about 
thirty years as a wandering friar he covered 
the length and breadth of India, and even 
abroad healing countless bereaved hearts 
with spiritual wisdom, now and then exposed 
the vanity of priests and muUas, and inunda¬ 
ted the land with peace, love and kindness. 
With him went his faithful rebec-player. 


Mardana. He went about, for some time, 
in Punjab, winning Hindus and Muslims 
alike to his view of the unity of man and 
the glory of God’s name. He established 
missionary centres which he left in the 
charge of his devout followers, many of 
whom belonged to the low castes and had 
practically nothing to call their own. 
Uncountable were his wondrous deeds of 
kindness and compassion. Paying his tribute 
to Nanak, Vivekananda at Lahore said, 
“Here it was' that in later times the gentle 
Nanak preached his marvellous love for the 
world. Here it was that his broad heart was 
opened and his arms outstretched to embrace 
the whole world, not only of Hindus, but 
Mohammedans too,”® 

During his wanderings he came upo|i a 
beautiful placid lake in the forests of the 
Punjab. So captivated was he by the beauty 
of the spot that for some days he stayed 
there in meditation. Guru Arjun. Nanak’s 
successor, constructed in 1589 a shrine inside 
the lake. It is the present famous Golden 
Temple of Amritsar. From there Nanak 
reached Saidpur and put up at the poorest 
house of a low-caste carpenter, Lalo by 
name, and thus invited the wrath of high 
class Hindus. There are several instances 
when Sri Ramakrishna also, guided by the 
spirit within, snubbed the proud and rich to 
give his blessings to the humble and poor 
in spirit. 

Malik Bhago, a rich Hindu official of 
Saidpur, arranged a great feast, and invited 
all the people of the town, including Guru 
Nanak. But the Guru refused to attend. 
Malik sent his footmen to bring Nanak to 
his presence by force. When they did so, 
and he arrived at the place, Malik spoke to 
him, “Today the entire town is feasting here 
in my house. How is it that you ignored 
my invitation and eat with a shudra ?” 

6* Swami Vivekananda, Complete Works 
(Calcutta; Advaita Ashrama) Vol 3, p. 366. 
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Nanak replied, "In your delicacies is the 
blood of the poor, while the coarse Inead of 
Lalo, who earns by the sweat of his brow, 
is sweet like milk.” To demonstrate the 
truth of what he had said, Nanak had the 
bread brought from Lalo’s house. He took 
a little of it in his right hand, and some of 
the rich man’s food in his left. As he pressed 
both, milk dropped from Lalo’s bread and 
blood from Malik’s food. Lalo became the 
first emissary of the Sikh faith. At Tulamba 
town. Nanak transformed a thug-brigand 
and asked him to distribute his ill-gotten 
gains to the poor and devote the rest of his 
life to the prayerful repetition of God’s 
name. 

Guru Nanak’s wanderings took him to 
Kurukshetra, Delhi, Vrindavan, Gaya, 
Ayodhya, Varanasi, and Hardwar. In 
Hardwar he told orthodox Brahmins that 
defilement came from within, not from with¬ 
out. He sang a hymn: 

The real paric^ are the evil thoughts — 
cruelty, slander and wrath. 

Let Truth, self-restraint and good acts be 
your rites, and your ablutions the 
remembrance of His name\ 

In Prayag he was asked to take a dip in 
the river to wash away his sins. He said, 
“By bathing the body in the river? How 
wiU that cleanse the heart of its impurity ? 
I'hey are truly pure in whose hearts dwells 
the Lord.” In Gaya. Nanak told the congre¬ 
gation, “What is the use of mechanically 
taking God’s name, austerities, fasting, and 
worship if there is a thought of selfishness 
in the heart.”? On his way back, Nanak 
halted at Puri. He was invited to attend the 
Arati in the famous temple of Jagannath. 
During the service the Guru stood silent and 
did not participate in the ceremony. When 
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he was asked the reason, he burst into a 
song of unmatched beauty; 

The sky is the arfvcr, 

the sun and moon, the lamps. 

The luminous stars in the heavens ore 

f 

the pearls. 

The fragrant breeze from the Malaya is 
the incense i 

The winds are the fans for Thee, 

And the vast forests wreaths of flowers 
Thy holy offering; 

Thus is Thy worship performed I 

This song was a favourite of Swamiji’s. 
He used to sing it now and then. According 
to some, at Puii, Nanak met Sri Chaitanya 
and these two.great souls stayed together 
for many days. 

Walking from village to village, bearing 
all hardships with a smile and equanimity, 
the Guru discussed with Sufi, Jain. Buddhist 
saints and gave his wisdom and also learned 
from them. He travelled to Sri Lanka, then 
to Tibet, Ladakh, and Manasarovar. He 
also went to Mecca, Medina, Baghdad and 
Afghanistan. In Mecca he said, “In God’s 
court, no one was accepted as Hindu or 
Mussulman. By our acts we shall be judged.” 
After many years he returned to Punjab. 
Saidpur was attacked and plundered by 
Babar in 1520. Nanak was heart-broken to 
see the devastation and sad plight of the 
ravaged city. He implored piteously the 
Lord: 

When there was such suffering, kilting, 
such shrieking in pain. 

Didst not Thou, O God, feel pityl... 

Thou alone makest and Thou alone 
severest \ 

He was taken prisoner by Babar’s army. 
When Babar learnt the greatness of the Stunt, 
however, he not only released him but paid 
his homage. The Guru advised Babar, 
"Deliver just judgements, reverence holy 
men, forswear wine and gambling. The 
monarch who indulges in these vices shall. 
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if he survives, bewail his misdeeds. Be 
merciful to the vanquished, and worship God 
in spirit and in truth.” 

At last Nanak settled down at a village. 
Kartarpur, a place founded by himself. His 
disciples followed. The days wjere spent in 
kirtan, preaching, meditation and community 
work. He tilled the land to provide for him¬ 
self and his family. He always laid emphasis 
on true fellowship, equality and ethical 
conduct. According to Nanak, a seeker was 
expected to live in the world, engage him¬ 
self in useful activity, adhering to his moral 
obligations, and become an active agent in 
promoting collective well-being of society. 
Kirat karni, wand chakna, nam japo —To 
earn one’s living by honest labour, to share 
with others the fruit of exertion, and to 
repeat the name of God, was the quintes¬ 
sence of the Guru’s teaching.8 

Nanak’s sublime hymns were to counter 
the prevailing confusion and moral crises in 
society of his time. Hindus were burdened 
with many castes ; so were the Muslims with 
many sects. Squabbles, intolerance, persecu¬ 
tion and hypocrisy vitiated the normal life 
of society. For Hindus and Muslims, reli¬ 
gion consisted only of external observances. 
Kindness, sympathy and purity, being the 
true spirit of religion, were nowhere to be 
seen. Priests and Mullas misled the common 
people by telling them that the lifeless out¬ 
ward observances were ends in themselves. 
Observing such a low ebb of spirituality in 
the country, Nanak commented: 

Fools pass for learned ones, sophistry for 
wisdom. 

And everyone seeks for nothing but pelf. 

The life work of the Guru was to cleanse 
such society. He sacrificed himself to this 
formidable task with every drop of his blood, 
the sweat of his brow and every ounce of 
his energy. He protested oppression of 
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every kind, whether it was religious or poh- 
tical. But that protest did not injure or 
humiliate anyone. His way was full of 
gentleness, kindness and love. The Guru 
embodied in himself all the spiritual quali¬ 
ties. Gentleness and humility were the 
natural traits of his personality. Therefore 
he used to say: “The lowly among the 
lowliest am I—the lowliest of aU.” In our 
times. Sri Ramakrishna stood as a perfect 
example of this. Did he not even clean the 
privy of pariahs with his long locks to humble 
his caste-pride ? Nanak had no curses on 
his lips; his lips pronounced only blessings. 
He never condemned anyone, but lifted 
everyone to the realm of the Spirit, to their 
innate divinity.® 

Before he laid down his body, on Septem¬ 
ber 7. 1539, his parting shabad to the 
congregation was: 

“The affairs of this world are transitory, 
only of a four-days’ existence. ...We must 
proceed certainly like a guest; why should 
we be proud ? Profitable is their advent 
into the world who have meditated with their 
whole hearts upon God.” 

The sacred land on which the Noble One 
shed his blood to spawn peace, unity and 
harmony, the same land is now drenched 
with the blood of innocent people by extre¬ 
mists. Not a word issued from the lips of 
the Guru, nor even a single act of his. caused 
the slightest hurt to any being. Taking his 
name, a few hundred lunatics wield deadly 
weapons to destroy human life wantonly and 
loot property—what an unprecedented tragic 
irony! If they dare look at the serene, 
loving, and divine face of Nanak, or read a 
single saying of his, they would be ashamed 
of their dark deeds, nay, their own destruc¬ 
tive lives. O Nanak, the merciful one, restore 
good sense in these people ^nd stem this 
carnage! 


»• fig mm I 







Developing An Integrated Personality* 

SWAMl BHUTESHANANDA 

■ IVs important to know life fundamentally for spiritual ,unfoldment. Then 
our lives become integrated and wholesome. Uncareful frittering away of life’s 
precious energies leads to emptiness and sorrow. These are the counsels of 
the Revered President Maharaf of the Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission in his impromptu discourse. 


There is a big grazing land. A cow is feeding 
there on very good grass. For the moment 
the cow seems to be happy and contented. 
But soon afterwards, it likes to have the 
grass that is near another cow. And that 
grass is not as good as the first grass it was 
eating. But it pursues that grass of the other 
cow and loses the former good grass for 
nothing! That is how efforts become frus¬ 
trated. 

Our energies are being scattered in all 
directions. We live without any fixed pur¬ 
pose ; that is just like living the life of an 
animal. An animal’s life is lived in the 
senses, and every moment its aim changes. 
Our efforts in life are always being frustrated 
owing to our negligence about cultivating 
the sort of integrated personality and charac¬ 
ter with which we can pursue one abiding 
aim in life, and for the attainment of which 
our whole energy will have to be directed. 

By ‘personality’ we mean our individuality 
and our outlook on life. It is the result of 
our learning and experiences in our early 
life; and it can be judged by how we try 
to be a part and parcel of the world, and 
how we behave in the world. An integrated 
personality will be a personality that will 
show at every stage of life adherence to one 
great idea, or supreme ideal, and all other 
smaller ideas will be subsidiary or subordi¬ 
nate to that supreme one. 

* Based on a talk.given at Gwalior on 6th 
April 1987. 


The Need For Integration of Personality 

Not all personalities are always integrated. 
This is because the personality that we deve¬ 
lop is not a methodically constructed one. 
As we think, so we behave ; as is our objec¬ 
tive, so do we live our lives! If we reflect 
over our past, we find that in the stages of 
childhood, we did not have definite objec¬ 
tives, aims, or training. At one moment we 
sought something, at another moment 
something else. A child’s mind always 
wavers like that. It is fickle. It has not 
developed any sort of stable personality yet- 
As children, what were we seeking ? Per¬ 
haps, some sweet things to eat and some 
kind words from our elders. That was all. 
There were no other objectives. But as we 
grew up, our choices became different, our 
desires became different and our efforts to 
arrive at the fulfilment of those desires too 
became very different. Now, we are not 
merely satisfied with the desires of a child, 
wanting only things to eat and toys to play 
with. We require more lasting things to be 
with us. We require status in society, we 
require appreciation from our peers, we want 
respect from our subordinates, and we want 
to be above the other members of the group. 
That is the idea that gradually grows up in 
our mind, even as we grew up physically. 
But even with all this development, our 
personality has not become fully integrated. 
Our hopes and efforts are often frustrated. 
This is because we are not trying to con¬ 
centrate our energies—have not dedicated 
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our life—to one supreme objective. If we 
do not retain memory of. or live for the 
attainment of some higher purpose—some 
higher goal—our lives become gradually 
hollow. Our time is, spent in different 
aimless pursuits and we have, no proper 
understanding of their relative importance in 
relation to the supreme goal of our life. 

It is sometimes seen that a man who lived 
a successful early life feels toward the end 
of his life that his years have been wasted. 
The reason is, what he thought to be the 
objective then, what he thought to be the 
aim of his life then, now seems merely 
child’s play. When this happens to us. it 
means we are frittering away the precious 
time at our disposal. Time runs in an 
unalterably unilateral direction. It passes 
away, never to come back. Tlie days of our 
life as children can be counted on the tips 
of our fingers. Then comes adulthood, when 
we are sufliciently grown up and are cons¬ 
cious of responsibilities. If we do not accept 
those responsibilities and do not try to fulfil 
them, we shall be counted as wastrels and 
misfits in society. We must therefore make 
it clear in our own minds what we want most 
to attain in life. That conviction should be 
there, and it should be properly deliberated 
upon and fixed on a rational basis. 

People who live compulsively for one 
thing only are generally termed ‘mono¬ 
maniacs’. A monomaniac is’ obsessed with 
one idea only, and he is not able to behave 
with others in the way normal people do. 
Sometimes there is no door open for him 
through which he can communicate with 
others. That is, of course, the sign of a 
disordered personality. The monomaniac is 
fixated on some single idea that commands 
him and leads him to a collapse, whereas 
an integrated personality is a sound indiv¬ 
idual who gradually develops a confident 
faith in an ideal of life which he is able to 
strive for with his whole heart and soul. In 


an integrated personality, ideas become more 
and more clear and stable as he matures, 
and he thinks of one supreme end of life as 
the Goal, and all other things take a secon¬ 
dary place. 

Developing An Integrated Personality 

Now, how to develop that integrated per¬ 
sonality ? Obviously that is a great quest. 
First of all, we shall have to consider life 
carefully. We shall have to consider all the 
different values and ideals in life and their 
relative importance in relation to each 
other. That is, some things should occupy 
only our passing interest. Some other things 
are more important and we should devote 
more energy for their fulfilment. And with 
all these, there should be one great and final 
objective in our life. We may not be com¬ 
pletely clear in the beginning as to what that 
supreme goal should be, but we must always 
be thoughtful and have the faith that it will 
open up to us. Gradually we shall have 
that clear understanding ripened in us as 
we grow older and learn how to keep that 
supreme goal in the foremost place and keep 
other things in a supportive or subordinate 
place. Then we can strive for the highest. 
This is a very important decision which 
should be made by every person. It is not 
always that we make correct decisions from 
the .very beginning. Our ideas may change, 
and our ultimate objective in life may not 
be clear right now, as was said earlier. But 
we should have some idea about how to 
proceed towards the goal. 

The highest goal of our life, which should 
be rational and a real protective factor, 
should be sought by us in every step of our 
life. A life without an ideal is like a boat 
without a helm to direct its course. Without 
the helm, the boat will drift with the current 
and will never reach its point. If we are to 
reach a goal we cannot sit and wait for it 
to come to us. We shall have to direct our- 
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selves towards that. So also, a good charae* 
ter and personality .has to be properly 
cultivated so that every moment of our 
existence may have a worthwhile result and 
purpose. A decision should be made by us. 
that we should not waste our time, but 
direct all our energies towards the attainment 
of life’s goals. A man who can concentrate 
his energies from his very childhood and 
who has grown an integrated life and per¬ 
sonality, is verily a lucky man. But then, 
unfortunately, all of us have not been so 
lucky. 

The Four-fold Ideal 

In ancient India, four ideals or objectives 
of life were clearly mentioned and discussed. 
They are: dharma, artha, kdma and mok?a 
—^religion, objects of enjoyment, desires, and 
liberation from all desires. These four have 
not all equal importance. According to the 
outlook in ancient times, dharma is the 
means for the attainment of all good things, 
here and hereafter.^ The path that leads to 
supreme realization in the end is the path of 
dharma. If dharma is followed, the others 
—artha and kdma, lead one to moksa. 
Dharma also signifies our duties towards 
others—^towards the people with whom we 
live. So far as being individuals is concer¬ 
ned. we are in a society and we live with 
others. There must be some sort of relation¬ 
ship between ourselves and our environment 
—a bond with the people with whom we 
live. We cannot live in this world in isola¬ 
tion. Our lives are always connected with 
the lives of those who are around us, and 
therefore we must always have a particular 
relation with them. What should be our 
attitude towards others ? Those who are 
weak should have our protection; those 
who are elder should have our respect; and 
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service should be rendered by us to those 
who need it. The more we can give to others 
without reserve, the more we shall have the 
blessing of an integrated personality. 

Artha an^ kdma exe goals for a man 
seeking enjoyment. A man who is greedy 
and full of selfish desires {kdma) will want a 
world which will provide sufScient pleasures. 
But even such a man must seek enjoyment 
through dharma if he wants satisfaction. At 
last, the final goal is moksa, which means 
liberation from all desires, all ignorance, all 
limitations. 

These different objectives in life, though 
all have a place, and all are important, some¬ 
times seem to us to be conflicting and cause 
us to be bewildered. But a person who has 
no such conflict, who has carefully consi¬ 
dered the whole life and the highest overrid¬ 
ing important objective, need not have any 
bewilderment. Though life may* be long, he 
will keep in his inmost comer the thing of 
greatest value and not allow smaller pur¬ 
suits to overshadow that one. He will be 
persistent in striving for the highest goal. 
That is certainly a better utilization of one’s 
personality. 

The Way To The Highest 

Our ancient rsis saw the ideal life divided 
into four successive stages or periods. First, 
the period of early life and brahmacarya. 
It is the preparatory and formative period 
when the young person attends his studies 
and practises restraint of the senses and 
purity. In the early days this period was 
completed by about the twenty-fifth year. 
The next twenty-five years were devoted to 
living the life of the ideal householder 
{gdrhasthya). Marrying and raising his 
children, the householder lived a life of 
restraint and fulfilled his duties in Such a 
way as to prepare himself for the higher 
pursuits of the next stage. He entered the 
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third period, vdnaprastha, the life of retire¬ 
ment and seclusion. There comes a time in 
every life when one should retire from the 
busy life of worldly concerns and devote 
oneself to the higher, values, namely, the 
attainment of God, or liberatipn from 
ignorance. So, one will have to gradually 
train oneself to be dissociated from earlier 
lower pursuits.* The householder’s pursuits 
are quite different from those of a vaiui 
prasthi. The latter has to keep himself 
away from the old habits and old environ¬ 
ment and live apart to some extent from 
society to try to attain inner illumination. 
Last of all he becomes prepared for 
sannydsa, the ultimate stage of life when 
everything is renounced for the sake of rea- 
liang the abiding principle, which is eternal 
peace, eternal happiness, eternal joy, and 
more importantly, eternal knowledge and 
eternal existence. 

We all want to be immortal. Perhaps we 
do not know that we cannot be immortal 
physically. We are trying to lengthen our 
lifespan more and more. We are never ready 
to forego the limited pleasures of the physi¬ 
cal existence. So. we try to live as long a 
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life as possible. But it has never been given 
to man to have eternal life in the senses, in 
the physical body. Whatever is an assemblage 
of different component parts must one day 
disintegrate : it will have to come to an end 
necessarily. There is no escape from that. 
But there is a state which is abiding, and 
will never come to an end, and that is the 
state that we want ourselves to be jn. But 
we can have only that kind of immortality 
which is spiritual. It is not physical. It is 
the immortality of the undying Self within, 
our true personality. It is not limited to 
the body, it is not bound to the senses, it is 
not merely a stage of existence. It is Exis¬ 
tence Itself— Sat-cit-dnanda. We are all 
pursuing It—that perfect fulfilment, either 
knowingly or unknowingly. Our motive 
really is that, though we are often unaware 
of the true meaning of it. 

This is a conviction and faith that a per¬ 
son should learn from the early stages of 
his life, this faith in the spiritual goal of 
life. The sooner it is developed, the better; 
and the more we concentrate our energies 
on that, the more do we advance nearer the 
Goal we shall one day be. That is why we 
stress the importance and predominance of 
one ultimate goal over the temporary ones. 

To attain this perfect integration in life, 
this state of eternal existence, knowledge 
and bliss, we shall have to give up our selfish¬ 
ness. For selfishness is the main disintegra¬ 
ting factor in life. 


It is much better to work, keeping the mind fixed, without letting it wander 
about. The mind creates trouble whenever it is let loose. 


■Holy Mother 






Hie Ramakrishna Mission—What It Stands For* 

SWAMI GAHANANANDA 


Friends, 

I have been asked to speak about the 
Ramakrishna Mission. I would like to speak 
mainly about what the Ramakrishna Mission 
stands for, that is, about its ideals. 

But, before taking up that subject I wish 
to clear up two points. One is about the 
word “Mission”. In the Christian religion 
the word “Mission” means an organization 
which sends missionaries to foreign coun¬ 
tries to convert people to their faith; The 
Ramakrishna Mission is not a “Mission” of 
this type. Because our aim is not to convert 
people to any particular religion. In our 
case “Mission” simply means “organized 
social service done in a spirit of worship of 
the Divine-in-all beings”, that is all. 

As you can see from my dress, T am a 
monk. Swam! Jyotirupananda also is a 
monk like me, though he is dressed like you. 
We belong to a monastic order known as 
the Ramakrishna Math or Order. It consists 
exclusively of monks only. The Ramakrishna 
Mission is an association in which some of 
our monks and some lay people work in 
cooperation to render social service. 
Though the Ramakrishna Mission has lay 
people, mostly married citizens, as its mem¬ 
bers, its administration is controlled entirely 
by the monks of the Ramakrishna Order. 
The distinction between the Order and the 
Mission is not widely km-wn. So the word 
Ramakrishna Mission is popularly used to 
mean both. 1 would like to give you an idea 
of the activities of these two institutions. 

* Edited version of a talk given in Leningrad 
on 14-8-91 by Swami Gahanananda, General 
Secretary of the Ramakrishna Math and Rama¬ 
krishna Mission. 


The HeadCiuarters of both the Rama¬ 
krishna Order and the Ramakrishna Mission 
are at a place known as Belur Math in 
Calcutta. The two organizations have toge¬ 
ther 1S4 branch centres, roughly half each. 
Of these. 34 centres are outside India. It 
is not only the Mission that is rendering 
social service. Some of the Ramakrishna* 
Order's branch centres also undertake social 
service. The Order and the Mission together 
own 14 hospitals with more than 2,000 beds, 
and 81 out-patient dispensaries. Apart from 
these, we have what are called mobile dis¬ 
pensaries. A mobile dispensary is a well- 
equipped van which carries doctors and 
medical supplies to rural areas. We have 22 
of them in different parts of India. 

We are also active in the educational field. 
We run colleges, schools of different types, 
polytechnics, rural and agricultural institutes, 
orphanages, a blind boys’ academy and so 
on—320 institutions in all. Apart from these, 
we also operate hundreds of non-formal 
education centres such as night schools etc. 
for very poor people in cities and villages. 

We have special projects for the uplift 
of tribals. There are also cultural centres 
for children and adolescents. In India 
natural calamities like floods, cyclones, 
drought etc occur almost every year, and for 
these we organize massive relief and reha¬ 
bilitation operations. We have a permanent 
department for this. 

These are all physical or material forms 
of service. But our primary objective is the 
spiritual elevation of mankind. Even our 
physical service we do as a spiritual disci¬ 
pline. Everything we do is a spiritual disci¬ 
pline or yoga for us. 
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We cannot render service properly unless 
we make ourselves fit for it. As 1 told you, 
we belong to a monastic Order. Including 
the novices, we are about 1,300 strong, and 
the number is steadily increasing. We lead 
a disciplined life wedded to the vows of 
chastity and poverty. We follow a strict 
daily routine which includes prayer, medita¬ 
tion, congregational singing, studies and. of 
course, service. In each centre our monks 
and novices live like one large family. 
Unselfish love is the cord that unites us. It 
is because of this community support that 
we are able to render so much of social 
service so efficiently and effectively. 

Well, I have been using the word “we” 
all along to mean the monks of the Rama- 
krishna Order. But apart from the monks, 
we have a large community of lay devotees. 
The lay devotees help and support the monks 
in various ways. Of course, this is some¬ 
thing familiar to you. For you know that 
every church is supported by a community 
of lay people. But the lay devotees who are 
followers of Ramakrishna differ from the 
others in one important respect: they belong 
to all religions and faiths. We have not only 
Hindus of various denominations but also 
Christians. Muslims. Jews, Sikhs, Parsees, 
and followers of tribal cults as our lay devo¬ 
tees. 

Then there are quite a number of inde¬ 
pendent Ashramas or retreat centres which 
do not belong to the Ramakrishna Mission. 
There may be not less than 500 of them in 
India. So you see, the Ramakrishna Mission 
is only one stream in a vast movement 
known as the Ramakrishna Movement. 
What is common to all the streams of this 
Movement is the life and message of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

And this Ramakrishna Movement is 
spreading. It is spreading not because we 
go about converting people to our faith. No, 
we don’t do that. We do not even open new 


centres at our initiative. As a rule, new 
centres are opened by local people; later 
on, they ask for affiliation to the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission. Each branch of the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission is financially independent 
and depends on local support. So then, if 
the Ramakrishna Movement is spreading, it 
is because its inner dynamic is derived from 
the universal significance of the life and 
message of Sri Ramakrishna. Who is this 
Sri Ramakrishna ? 

Sri Ramakrishna was born in 1836 in a 
poor priestly family in a remote village 110 
kilometres to the north-west of Calcutta. 
His father had been a wealthy man. but 
because he refused to bear false witness on 
behalf of the powerful landlord of his village, 
he had been deprived of all his prope];ties 
and had to migrate to another village where 
a friend offered him a small piece of land. 
Ramakrishna inherited this devotion to 
truth from his father. He had only rudi¬ 
ments of formal education. At the age of 
nineteen, proverty forced Ramakrishna to 
become a priest in the temple of the Divine 
Mother known as Kali. But very soon he 
was seized with the desire to know whether 
God really existed and, if so, whether God 
could be realized through different paths. In 
Hinduism itself there are several spiritual 
paths, each belonging to a particular sect. 
Ramakrishna followed all these paths one 
by one. Then he tried the paths of Islam 
and Christianity. It needs tremendous effort 
for ordinary people to attain success in even 
a single path. But Ramakrishna, through 
sheer intensity of aspiration, realized the 
goal of each path in a very short time. He 
discovered that all these paths ultimately led 
to the experience of the same ultimate Rea¬ 
lity known as Brahman, God and so on. 
From the results of these experiments Sri 
Ramakrishna formulated the principle of 
Harmony of Religions for which he is 
famous. 
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The principle of Hann(»iy of Religions is 
based on four concepts developed by Sri 
Ramakiishna. These concepts are: first, 
direct realization of God is the essence of 
every religion; whereas temples, churches, 
rituals etc. are only secondary details. Second 
concept: all religions lead ultimately to the 
same goal. Third concept: though the goal 
is the same, the means are different; each 
religion or sect represents a unique path; 
and so there is no need to change one's reli¬ 
gion. Fourth concept: these unique paths 
are not mutually contradictory but comple¬ 
mentary. Every religion has some good 
points. A wise man accepts the good points 
of every religion and thus enriches himself. 
It is only ignorant people who quarrel and 
fight in Ae name of religion. This principle 
of the Harmony of Religions is one of the 
foundational principles of the Ramakrishna 
Movement. 

Sri Ramakrishna also taught that God 
realization is the only way to attain supreme 
peace and fulfilment in life. And he openly 
declared that God realization was possible 
for all people, irrespective of caste, creed 
or race. 

For the sake of higher spiritual realiza¬ 
tion. lower pleasures and material posses¬ 
sions are to be sacrificed. Sri Ramakrishna 
did not. however, advocate too much auste¬ 
rity. He favoured moderation. He did not 
live a mendicant life like tlie majority of 
Indian monks of his day. Rather, he lived 
the simple life of an average Indian, main¬ 
taining absolute purity of character. Sri 
Ramakrishna did not like the negative idea 
that man is a born sinner. He stressed the 
positive aspect of life such as faith, strength, 
etc. 

Sri Ramakrishna had a cheerful disposi¬ 
tion. His face always radiated joy—this is 
what almost everyone who saw him has 
reported. He had a keen sense of humour. 


He never encoiuraged brooding over the past 
or depression of mind. These traits of the 
Master also characterize community life in 
Ramakrishna Mission centres. Anyone who 
visits our centres cannot fail to notice the 
atmosphere of cheerfulness, joy and humour 
there. 

Sri Ramakrishna and his disciple Swami 
Vivekananda were both highly talented 
musicians. And music has always been a 
prominent aspect of our community life. 

Sri Ramakrishna saw God in all people— 
even in wicked men and fallen women. He 
had a deep compassion for suffering huma¬ 
nity. This made him work incessantly for 
the welfare of people. Especially during the 
last few years of his life he had to meet and 
talk to a large number of people for hours 
with very little rest. 

The universal significance of the life and 
message of Sri Ramakrishna became known 
to the world at large mainly through the 
efforts of his foremost disciple. Swami 
Vivekananda. His original . name was 
Narendra. It was as a rational-minded 
18-year-old college student, eager to know 
the ultimate Truth, that he first met Sri 
Ramakrishna. He practised spiritual discip¬ 
lines under Sri Ramakrishna’s guidance and 
attained the highest level of spiritual realiza¬ 
tion. After the Master’s passing away, he 
organized the young disciples into a monas¬ 
tic brotherhood known as the Ramakrishna 
Math. 

He spent a few years wandering all over 
India. In 1893, when he was barely 30 years 
old, he set sail for the United States of 
America to represent Hinduism at the 
World Parliament of Religions. After four 
years of preaching work he returned to 
India. Earlier, during his wanderings in 
India he had been deeply moved at the 
appalling poverty and ignorance of the poor 
Indian masses. It was mainly for their uplift 
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that he founded the Ramakrjyshna Mission in 
1897. Swami Vivekananda passed away in 
1902 a few months before his 40th birthday. 

Vivekananda’s contributions to the Rama* 
krishna Movement imd monastic life in 
general are many. Here I wish to mention 
only three. The first is social co mmitme nt. 
Before Vivekananda came on the scene, the 
poor masses of India had been treated as 
social outcastes with none to support them. 
All the social and religious reformers of that 
period and earlier years were concerned only 
with the upper castes and classes of people. 
Swami Vivekananda was the first religious 
leader in India to become a spokesman for 
the downtrodden people of India. He was 
also the first leader in modem India to deve* 
lop a practical means for the uplift of the 
poor masses. He saw that the renunciation 
and freedom from social obligation of the 
monks qualified them as ideal social workers, 
and that through them an immense amount 
of social service could be done. But, in 
order to motivate people, a religious philo¬ 
sophy was necessary, and Vivekananda 
found it in the Vedantic doctrine of the 
potential divinity of man. He converted 
Sri Ramakrishna’s experience of seeing God 
in all people into the doctrine that service 
to man is the best form of worship of God. 
This has ever since remained the basic work 
ethic of the Ramakrishna Movement. 

Another aspect of Swami Vivekananda’s 
influence upon Ramakrishna Mission may 
be seen in its modem and progressive out¬ 
look. The buildings Including temples are 
designed in the modem way with all modem 
amenities. Ramakrishna Mission monks 
work as doctors, teachers and engineers, 
keep audited accounts, read newspapers to 
be in touch with current events, use modem 
vehicles for travel, and use English as the 
link-language. The modernization has been 
effected mainly for the preservation of 
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ancient insights and values through adapta¬ 
tion. 

Another aspect of Ramakrishna Mission 
monks’ life which Swami Vivekananda 
introduced is the development of intellectual 
life. Our monks are encouraged to acquire 
knowledge of both eastern and western philo¬ 
sophies. world religions, scriptures and 
similar subjects. All our centres conduct 
religious classes and discourses regularly. 
We have a Seminary to train novices at our 
Headquarters. We publish a munber of 
journals in English and in local languages. 
Publication and distribution of books is a 
major activity in some of the branch centres 
of the Ramakrishna Mission. 

This account of the Ramakrishna Move¬ 
ment will be iiK;omplete if 1 don’t mention 
the important part played in it by Sri Sarada 
Devi, the spiritual consort of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, known popularly as the Holy 
Mother. Like Sri RamaJerishna, she too 
lived an absolutely chaste and holy life which 
was outwardly not different from the life of 
a simple village woman. But behind the 
veil of shyness and humility she remained a 
storehouse of wisdom and spiritual power. 
She acted as the Gum or spiritual guide to 
hundreds of people. But her most impor¬ 
tant trait was spiritual motherhood. She was 
the embodiment of universal motherhood. 
She looked upon everyone from the 
untouchable sweeper and robber to the 
much respected senior monks as her chil¬ 
dren. That was the only relation she ever 
had with the world. Her great mother love 
acted as a strong binding force during the 
early years of the Ramakrishna Movement. 
Even now it is this force that is holding 
together the Ramakrishna Movement with 
all its racial, religious, cultural and linguistic 
diversities. Her last message, in the form of 
her advice given to a woman a few days 
before her death, is enough to give you an 

(Continued on page 462) 



The Waste Lands That Enrich Our Lives 

SWAMl NITYABODHANANDA 

The author of this thoughtful paper has been for many ^ears the spiritual 
leader of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre in Geneva, Switzerland. 


Introduction : 

Words are cheverel, goat-skin gloves; we 
can turn them inside out and make double 
usage. ‘^Wasting’* is one such word. In 
popular use. to waste is to spend recklessly 
and lavishly and without purpose, energy or 
wealth, and to end up in bankruptcy and 
ruin. A deeper look will reveal a nobler 
dimension of the term ‘waste’. Wasting is 
spending lavishly , and generously but with 
n purpose aiming at the increase of the 
faculty or wealth spent—the wealth of 
knowledge when spent increases enormously. 
In this context, ‘Wasting’ is enriching: 
“Kyaye krte vardhate eva nityam vidya 
dhanam” 

In this paper, we shall study four aspects 
or stages of God’s generous spending to bring 
into existence the phenomenal world with 
all its habitants, and Man, the Crown of 
creation. The source and sustainer of all 
energy and wealth, the Providence Supreme 
spent Himself for the world to be. This 
generosity is detailed in the Vedantic cosmo¬ 
logy. '*Atmanah dkdsas sambhiitah.'* 
{Taittiriya Upanisad, II. l.i) From this sell, 
verily ether arose. ... 

The second aspect is man's purposeful 
spending and Nature’s filling up the void if 
his spending ends up in ihe loss of that 
faculty. This vital collaboration of Nature, 
God’s handmaid, is well illustrated in the 
life of the poet, John Milton. He lost his 
eyesight in the middle of his life. In Milton’s 
Ode To Blindness he says that the loss 
was more than compensated by the opening 
of his Soul’s eye. 


The third stage is pre-eminently God’s 
generous gift to Man, that of Bhukti and 
Mukti. Mukti is posed by the Divine as a 
sequel to Bhukti. 

The fourth is the gift of the ‘ground’, the ‘ 
land on which humankind practises the art 
of wasteful but purposeful spending to dis¬ 
cover and enrich itself. This is the Ksetra, 
the field of the 13th Chapter of the Gita. 
The Ksetra is the inner space of the Integral 
Man. This wasteland at first sight is arid, 
because itn-owned and uncultivated. We have 
to ‘own’ our field and cultivate it. Then 
only we can reap. Owning is not possessing. 
To own a capital or a ground, one must 
know its worth, cultivate it and make it 
fertile and yielding. Then the ground belongs 
to him. There is belonging and involvement. 
A disciple of Sri Ramakrishna said, “My 
Master has given me a big capital. True, 
but 1 have to make it my own'\ 

* * * 

In the beginning was Action; 

There rolled out welcome’s red carpet 
For Becoming. 

Vast space—Akdsa 

and Time, the moving space 

of Eternity, 

And finally the human person. 

Well made,— Sukrtaml 

Wisdom from waste 

In the beginning was Action. We prefer 
to speak of the beginning in this way, than 
“In the beginning was Sat”, or “In the begin¬ 
ning was the Word.” {Bible) 
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The Supreme who is Will-Action willed 
and the world with all its habitants came 
into existence. The Source and Sustainer of 
ail energy and wealth spent Himself, Wasted 
Himself generously (ind lavishly. Like a 
flower that wastes its sweetness, in the desert 
air, the Supreme spreads His Ananda. “If 
Ananda were not in the air, who would have 
breathed or lived ?“ (T. Upanisad, 11.7.i) 
This is the first phase of God’s generosity. 

In the second stage God inspires Man to 
follow His example to waste generously. 
In case the spending ends up in a loss or 
ruin. Mother Nature looks to it that the 
void is filled up. Witness for instance how 
nature, God’s hand-maid, built and filled up 
when the poet John Milton lost his eyesight 
and became blind. In Ode To Blindness 
he says that his inner vision—the Soul’s eye 
took its place. His soul became more bent 
towards his Maker. 

When 1 consider how my light is spent 

E’re half my days, in this dark world 

and wide. 

And that one Talent, which is death 

to hide. 

Lodg’d with me useless, though my Soul 

more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and 

present. ... 

We have highlighted two aspects of the 
generosity of the Divine, spending generously 
and filling up the void. 

Now comes the third phase of God’s 
generosity—Providence, after profusely provi¬ 
ding mankind with the means of Bhukti, 
poses Mukti as the crowning act of His 
generosity. “Bhukti-nmkti praddyakam, 
hhukti-mukti dasllam "—so runs the refrain 
of the Phalasruti. These two are not posed 
as alternatives. Mukti is the imperative 
sequel. Bhukti is freedom in the senses, 
Mukti is freedom from the senses, Bhukti 
is enjoyment with objects, Mukti is joy 


without them. The Supreme has a cardinal 
message in posing Mukti as the sequel. Are 
we slaves or masters of Bhukti ? If the; 
latter, then freedom takes to its wings and 
soars high, whereas in slavery to Bhukti. 
freedom’s wings are clipped. Both are here 
and now. 

The Mukti climate, like omnipresence, 
covers all. seasons—winter and summer, and 
all persons—sinners and saints. 

Fragments from the Shipwreck: 

In the evening years of one’s life, it is 
natural to look back over the past, wanting 
to assess the overall Capital with the losses 
and gains. All will agree that life is a battle, 
may be on land or on sea. On the sea of 
life, all have to brave the wild storms and 
avoid hidden rocks. Many shipwrecks, some 
partial, some total, no deaths. Only survi¬ 
vals. A privileged few among them collect 
the fragments. The ‘fragments’ are not 
pieces of wood from the broken ship, but 
Dharmic fragments, fragments of virtue, 
practised which, ever float and never sink, 
ft is only with these fragments that the boat, 
the ‘body’ of the next birth can be built. 
Collecting and /-e-collecting the ‘fragments’ 
is highly rewarding for a departing Soul. 
Even a fragment of a virtue saves us from 
great fear {Gita 11.40). During the final 
years, the greatest fear is the fear of death. 
Armed with the dharmic fragments as also 
with the certainty that “the Lord’s, the 
Ocean of Love’s”—compassion is standing 
with outstretched hands to accept him, the 
devotee welcomes death with a smile. That 
was the case of Chelaparamban Namboothiri, 
a contemporary of Mepathur Narayana 
Bhattathiri, of Guruvayoor (Kerala) glory. 
Chelaparamban chanted a verse enumerating 
the persons for whom the release was imme¬ 
diate. or after a week (Pariksit), of six 
months (Dhruva). “With what remains of 
my life I propitiate you, O Lord.” he said. 
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and prostrated in the Mandapam (courtyard) 
before the Lord of Guruvayoor. He did not 
get up. 

Waste. Land—Virgin Land : 

The fourth and last phase of God’s 
generosity is the creation of the ‘Field’—the 
K^etra —^the inner space of the integral Man. 
constituting Manas, Buddhi, Ahamkdra and 
Bhuta-s, the elements which make up one’s 
being. This is the ‘Waste Land’—^why not— 
‘Virgin Land’, for man to cultivate. Along 
with the gift of the field came the know-how 
of cultivation. The knowledge of the ‘knower 
of the field* of the Gita. Before we close 
this section let us fix in our minds the two 
seminal ideas: 1. Wasting is spending 
generously and lavishly with a purpose: 
The void created by this spending is filled up’ 
imm^ately by Nature’s law of economy; 
2. Wasteland is the ground in Man. at first 
arid, but later rich as man cultivates it and 
owns it as part of his own self, even as a 
thinker owns his thought, or, as Brahman 
owns and integrates Mdyd to Itself. 

Discovery of Wasteland: 

In an attempt to give meaning to life, one 
looks within and finds a wide chasm yawning 
in oneself—^the distance that separates ‘what 
one is’ and ‘what one wants to be’, between 
what one is now and the ideal which is not 
yet accomplished. A scrutiny reveals that 
the ideal is in oneself, not outside, and one 
is projecting it all the time. The road to 
the ideal is paved with opposites, impure 
and pure, adharma and ditarma, and so on. 
The opposites create contradiction, ‘I can, 
and I cannot’. Contradiction breeds tension 
and tension gives energy. The pull between 
the opposites must be maintained because 
the pull widens the field of consciousness. 
Opting for one of the opposites eases the 
tension, but the prize of tension, viz, the 


transcendence of opposites, is lost. By 
maintaining the tension, englol^ng the 
opposites and transcending them becomes 
possible. It is the superconscious that makes 
transcendence possible. This function of 
the superconscious is shut out when we 
think that the conscious level with its ten¬ 
sions and creativity is enough. Accepting 
the working of the superconscious brings in 
the dawn of the wisdom of the Overself. 
This wisdom englobes the opposites and 
transcends them in a unifying experience. 

“Give up all the dichotomies of the rela¬ 
tive existence. Giving them up, give up tfua 
by which you abandoned both.” This is the 
unity unifying-consciousness of which the 
Upanisad speaks. “What delusion, what 
sorrow is there for the one who has this 
Ekatvabhdva" (Isa Upanisad, 7). On the 
wasteland, the Supreme has sown the million 
dualities. Man is invited to own this ground 
by getting involved—^to cultivate it and reap 
Unity, the Sameness, the Sarvdtma-bhdva. 

Waste Land—Eliot Fashion 

'"'The world is a fiction 

And is made up of contradiction 

Do what you will." 

These lines are not from Eliot, but serve 
us well as a guiding light to understand the 
enigmatic poem of Eliot. 

He begins in great form by the "Buried 
of the Dead’'. “April is the cruellest month, 
breeding lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 
memory and desire, stirring dull roots with 
spring rain.” True, roots of memory are 
dull without the rain of desire. 

April being spring is not the cruellest 
month. None can breed lilacs (beautiful 
spring flowers) out of dead land! Open 
contradictions! 

Contradictions, product of opposing 
impressions and conflicting ideals are the 
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very stuff of life, raw material of intelligent 
living. The more the number of contradic¬ 
tions, the higher the quality of life. “If I 
were a tree among the trees, I would have 
neither conflicts nor» contradictions.” But 
often contradictions go unnoticed in life. 
Comes a moral crisis and we begin to search 
for the meaning of life, and the role of 
contradiction. Eliot wants to draw our atten¬ 
tion to the role of contradiction by affirming 
something which openly contradicts our 
experience. 

"‘Breeding lilacs out of dead landj* 

This said, he shows how to transcend 
contradictions. 

Nothing really dies; death is a change of 
form. Nothing is really born. This is the 
ultimate Truth. To live this truth is to go 
beyond words and thought, is to transcend 
thought. Transcending thought is to englobe 
the opposites and to englobe the opposites 
we must see the opposites at the same time, 
in a flash. Going beyond thought is possible 
in silence only. It seems impossible to go 
beyond thought because we rarely practise 
silence in the way we should. The silent 
mind is God’s gift, is God. Eliot knew it 
and lived it— 

“I could not speak and my eyes failed. 

I was neither living nor dead and / knew 

nothing, looking into th^ ‘HEART OF 

LIGHT, ‘THE SILENCE’/’ 

Those who know this silence and live it 
do not die, because God is in their heart. 
Those who do not know it, are,‘ANGELS 
unawares*. They too, do not die. So, 
then there is no dead and no burial. But 
on the relative plane, there is death and 
burial—on the transcendental level, no death, 
no burial. Eliot starts off with a sublime 
contradiction. 

A firm believer in the unitary principle . 
governing the world, Eliot kept for himself 


the dualism and the play of the opposites, 
like night and day, fall and rise. These 
opposites are not simple external events, 
but events happening in the inner space, 
the time of the poet and of everyone. For 
the poet, they are parts of a whole and do 
not contradict. The creative imagination of 
the poet englobes the opposites and provokes 
transcendence. The poet is a master of the 
transcending act and Eliot is at his best in 
his poem "Waste Land”. 

Life at first sight is a waste land—arid 
and barren, but inviting us to ‘own it’ and 
cultivate it. When cultivated, it yields rich 
harvest. The harvest is here and now. 

The harvest is the unitary and unifying 
vision of the opposites. Fall and rise, death 
and birth, are seen not as successive, bul as 
simultaneous. This is the vision of the 
Totality, here and now. The fragments are 
Datta, Damyata, and Dayadhvam —^giving, 
self-control and compassion (Br. Upani^ad, 
V.2.i). In reality they are not fragments, 
but ‘wholes’— ...svalpamapyasya dharmasya 
trdyate mahato bhaydt. (Gita, II. 40). 

Eliot had a glimpse of this Totality in a 
flash as is evident in the last stanza of his 
poem, ‘‘Waste Land”: 

/ sat upon the shore 

. Fishing, with the arid plain behind me 

Shall / at least set my lands in order ? 

London bridge is falling down, falling 

down, falling down. 

# * * 

These fragments T have shored against my 
ruins— Damyata, datta, dayadhvam, Sdntihl 
Sdntihl Sdntihl London bridge falling is an 
event in the inner space of Eliot; so too the 
collecting of the ‘fragments’ of his shipwreck 
{ruins, in his own words), and the highlight¬ 
ing of the summit of Transcendence by 
three Sdntih-s (peace benedictions) to match 
with the three falling London Bridges. 
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The waste land and sarvamukti: 

Incarnations and the other messengers of 
the Most High have promised that they 
would cdme again and again to help until 
the last man is liberated. The queue of 
humanity is unending. Adding to this assur¬ 
ing voice is the voice of modern Rantidevas, 
declaring: *T want neither kingdom, nor 
heaven, nor even the cessation of my births. 
All that I desire is to assuage the suffering 
of humanity.” 


These voices roll up and down the corri¬ 
dor of Time, waking up those who are sleepy 
or sleeping, also those who are gossiping. 
In the unending queue of humanity, the last 
are the immortal Rsyatidevas, repeating to 
all those wha come up in the line, “Move 
on, after you, brother; I wait.” 

Those who wait for others to pass on are 
already liberated. The ‘Wasteland’ is always 
present, so too is liberation. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION-WHAT IT STANDS FOR 
{Continued from page 457) 


idea of the vaslncss of her vision. “My 
daughter”, she said, “if you want peace of 
mind, do not look at the faults of others... 
Learn to make the world your own. No 
one is a stranger. The whole world is 
yours.” 

These three great personalities-Sri 
Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada Devi the Holy 
Mother, and Swami Vivekananda—represent 


all that is best in the Ramakrishna Move¬ 
ment. You can see their pictures everywhere 
in our centres. For us they are not mere 
symbols but living realities. And they do not 
belong to the Ramakrishna Movement 
alone; they belong to the whole humanity. 
May their noble lives and liberating message 
be a source of inspiration to all mankind. 
Thank you. 



Hindu Ideal Of Service 

DR. SATISH K. KAPOOR 

In his scholarly essay.^ Dr, Kapoor writes that seva or service is an impor¬ 
tant spiritual attitude, even a way of life to the devout Hindus. Loving service 
to humanity takes one nearer to God, The author, who has written a number 
of books and articles, is a teacher of History at the Lyllapur Khalsa College, 
Jalandhar City, Punjab. 


One can serve with the heart, not with the 
head. The heart alone, when tuned with 
humanity at large, can feel the throbs of 
another heart in the manner of natural 
empathy. The head more or less is a calcula¬ 
ting organ which thinks in terms of profit 
and loss, though when well directed can 
concretize sentiments of pity into acts of 
philanthropy. 

Service is love in action, love that does 
not demand anything in return, but is ever- 
giving. Love is a matter of profound tender 
feelings, of intensely warm sentiments, and 
of refined sensibilities and attitudes. When 
it flows spontaneously, it is transmuted int'^ 
service, its quality being determined by the 
temperament of the persons moved to feel 
for others. 

Service in Hinduism is not merely a matter 
of charity or philanthropy in an individual 
or organized form ; it is rather, a way of life, 
an attitude towards the phenomenal existence, 
a step towards the realization of the Sup¬ 
reme, and above all, a means to fulfil one’s 
dharma. In its material sense, it stems from 
karund (compassion), an inherent trait of 
the tender-hearted souls; it is best perfor¬ 
med through sraddhd (trust or faith) and 
tydga (renunciation), and often culminates 
in some form of ddna (giving), viz, time, 
money, knowledge, physical help and the 
like. In its transcendental sense, it is the 
pathway to truth, to God, as every virtuous 
deed of the sddhaka (devotee) turns out to 


be an act of arcand (worship); it is like 
offering an oblation to humanity on the 
karmaksetra, or field of the world. 

Service may be done at the mental 
(nulnasic), material (bhautic) or spiritual 
(ddhydtmic) levels, both in the sthdvara 
(unmoving) and jahgama (moving) existence, 
depending upon the exigency of circums¬ 
tances. Those who adopt this path are 
normally led to do so by one or more fac¬ 
tors: such as their prophets' lauding the 
nobility inherent in philanthropic acts; their 
sects' or communities’ upholding the tradi¬ 
tion of virtuous deeds, and so it must be 
continued ; or the hope that service will win 
them adherents from other faiths, bring 
name and fame, annihilate the impact of 
unholy karma (actions), ensure for them a 
place in heaven or prosperity in the next birth, 
and so on. in all these cases, service becomes 
conditioned or compulsive, as also a means 
to gaining something in return. It does not 
stem from the very being of the man, and 
hcncc cannot be described as sdttvic, or of 
the purest type, in which the doer is com¬ 
pletely detached from his actions. When 
service aims at realizing some material goal 
or gain, in this or the next world, it takes 
rdjasic overtones; but when it is rendered 
to boost the ego at the cost of others, it 
becomes tdmasic. 

Service may be rendered daily (nitya) by 
making offerings to the poor, the sick, the 
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downtrodden or others deserving help. It 
may be performed occasionally for the 
expiation of sins (naimittika), for some 
particular gain, viz. wealth or a male child 
ikamyd), for the fulfilment of higher spiritual 
motives (pdh^tmic), for the acquisition of 
super powers in the course of mmtra siddhi, 
or the accomplishment of a spell (ddhidaivic), 
or without any pre*conceived objective in 
mind (yimala). 

The belief that the Hindu sacred texts are 
concerned more with metaphysical subtleties 
than with the well-being of man in this 
world is not based on facts. Seva, paropa- 
kdra or lokopakara, the terms commonly 
used to connote altruistic attitudes, form a 
cardinal principle of Hindu ethics, its allied 
aspects being daya (merc^), maitr (comra¬ 
deship), ddna (alms-giving), dtithya (hospita¬ 
lity towards guests and strangers), priyavaditd 
(sweet speech), alobha (freedom from greed), 
and the will to suffer for others. Service to 
mankind is regarded as a holy deed, while 
inflicting harm on others has been dubbed 
as sin iparopakarah punydya papaya 
parapi^anam). Bhartrhari says in hJs 
Nitisataka (verse 73) tiiat the human body 
is adorned, not by anointing with sandal¬ 
wood paste {candcma lepd), but by helping 
others. It has been suggested that while 
giving service one must not make any distinc¬ 
tion between one*s foe or friend. “What 
excellence is there,” says a hymn, “if one is 
full of human kindness towards one who is 
a benefactor, or one free from rivalry ? He 
is the foremost among the good, whose mind 
is compassionate towards one who is inimi¬ 
cal and has done harm impetuously.”^ True 
service transcends the barriers of caste, creed, 
colour, sex or nationality, and does not seek 
anything in return. “The best person is he,” 
says another hymn, “who helps others with- 

Ludwik Sternbach, MahQ-Subhasita Samgraha 
Editor S. Bhaskaran Nair, Vol. IV (Hoshiarpur: 
VVRT, 1980) p. 1768. 


qpt any expectations, the middling one 
returns the help he has received, the low one 
does not even do that but becomes an enemy 
for the very help he has received.”* But, 
even in the last case, a sthitaprajna (one 
who is equipbised in mind) does not deviate 
from performing noble acts. 

The path of service is the path of virtue. 
The liigveda containing the earliest sacred 
hymns known to mankind makes this prayer: 
“May we always serve humanity without 
demanding the price of our service. May 
we ever be benevolent, kind, self-sacrificing, 
detached and adjusting. May we surrender 
aU and serve humanity like the sun and the 
moon.”* Obviously, the emphasis is on 
selfless service. In Chapter X (117.1-8), the 
Rgveda goes on to extol the sentiments of 
compassion and admonishes the rich to help 
the poor in a number of ways. It says, for 
example, “Providence has not, surely, ordai¬ 
ned death only for the hungry and ill fed, 
for death in various forms does make short 
work even of such as have enough to eat. 
It is also certain that the wealth of him. who 
(out of his resources) helps the needy, does 
not get exhausted, whereas he who does not 
succour the poor has none to console him in 
times of trouble.”^ And again: “He who 
does not feed either a respectable guest or 
a poor friend in distress, but eats all alone, 
has only sin to his credit.”* The categories 
of people which deserve to be served are: 
the indigent {ddhra), victims of penury 
(rafita), the emaciated {krsd), the itinerant 
holy men going from door to door for alms 

*• Ibid., p. 1765. 

*■ svasti panthSnuutucarema suryyacandra- 
masaviva punardadataghnaiajcmata sangamemahi. 
Sgveda, V. 51.15. 

na vS u devah kjiudhamidvadham daduruta- 
sitSmupa gacanti ttiftyavah, uto rayih pfnato 
nopadasyatyuta prmnmarditaram na vindate. 
Rgveda, X. 117.1. 

*• naryamaijam pufyati no sakhayam kevalagho 
bhavati keval&cR. Rgveda, X. 117.6. 
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(gfhu), friends in need {aryaman) or members 
of the same society {sacdbhu sakhd). It is 
itnplied that a 'person should not be judged 
by the wealth he commands, but by the 
help he provides to the needy and the 
distressed. {Rg. X. 117*1-4, 8) . 

Life in its primitive form prospers by 
garbbing, but in its civilized form, it enriches 
itself by giving. “Collect by hundreds of 
hands and distribute by thousands” {iata 
hasta samnara sahasrahasta sam-kir), says 
the Atharvaveda (III. 24.5), which further 
admonishes (VIII. 1.7) not to neglect living 
beings {jivebhyopramaddh). The Hindu 
sacred texts extol the virtues of giving, as 
giving helps the seeker to realize the Supreme 
in His creation. The Siksd-valti of the 
Taittirlya Vpanisad (I. 11.3) says in this 
context that charity should be “given with 
faith, should not be given without faith, 
should be given in plenty, should be given 
with modesty, should be given with fear, 
should be given with sympathy.” {sraddhayd 
deyam, asraddhayd adeyam, sriyd deyam, 
hriyd deyam, bhiyd deyam samvidd deyam.) 

Even though the propensity to give or 
serve is a natural quality of the soul which 
takes shape in the crucible of past lives as 
a result of noble samskdras (impressions), 
it can be cultivated in the present life too, 
“May thy heart be full of generosity, kind¬ 
ness and love. May it flow to the down¬ 
trodden and make them happy.” says the 
Sdmaveda (hymn 5^). It further requires 
human beings to lead their lives on the ideals 
of yajiia, or the spirit of sacrifice, (hymn 
56) The entire Vedic literature alludes to 
the concept of the welfare of mankind 
through love, goodwill and mutual help. 
The Yajurveda (XII. 54) exhorts: “Heal 
up the wounds of thy fellow pilgrims, and 
infuse the spirit of perfect harmony in their 
hearts.” Another verse (Yajurveda TV. 13) 
enjoins that the human body ought to 


become an unfailing instrument for perfor¬ 
ming beneficial deeds.^ 

These ennobling ideas, concretized by 
the Dharmasdstras, the Ethics, the Purdnos 
and the Smrtis influenced many Indian faiths, 
from the grossly idolatrous to the most 
subtle, and percolated through the writings 
of Bhakti and Sufi reformers in medieval 
times forming, as jt were, the antithesis and 
fulfilment of the Vedic injunctions. Of them 
all, the ideal of sevd propounded by the 
Guru Granth Sahib, and made tangible by 
the devout Sikh congregation in gurudwdrds 
is worthy of emulation both because of its 
efficacy in dissolving the individual ego, and 
its universal applicability in life. The socio¬ 
religious reform movements of the nineteenth 
century India, viz. the Brahmo Samaj, the 
Arya Samaj and the Ramakrishna Mission, 
also made a significant attempt to revive the 
Vedic ideals of service and sacrifice.'^ 

The metaphysical roots of service lie in 
the fact that even though all living beings 
exist as independent units, each forms a 
part of the universal whole. Hence, if one 
part is diseased or distressed, it is bound to 
affect other parts. He who looks upon other 
beings as he would look upon himself 
(dtmavat saivabhutesu), is a true jndni, i.e., 
one who has attained to divine knowledge. 
Instead of giving egocentric responses to the 
social milieu, he develops a universal app¬ 
roach to the problems of life. He understands 
that selflessness, not selfishness, is the basis 
of human existence, and that avarice is 
opposed to the divine purpose. Whom to 

6* The translation of hymns is based on 
Pandit Satyakam Vidjalankar, The Holy Vedas 
(Delhi: International Veda Trust, 1983) 

pp. 222,255. 

7. For a critical study of this aspect, see 
Satish K. Kapoor, Religious Trends in Renaissant 
India: Revivalism, Reformation and S>ncretism 
in Wazir Singh (Editor) Religious Pluralism and 
Co-existence (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1986) 
pp. 77-89. 
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abhor and from whom to grab, if the unity 
of the Self in all is realized. Says the 
Isdvasyopanisad: “The wise man who 
perceives all beings as not distinct from his 
own Self at all, and his own Self as the Self 
of every being—he does not, by virtue of 
that perception, hate anyone.”* 

Different forms of existence are like waves 
on the ocean of universal consciousness, and 
are bound to differ in terms of their size, 
shape, habits, character, etc. though, in 
essence, they are the same. It is this aspect 
of unity in diversity which forms the 
quintessence of the Vedic philosophy, and 
it is as much applicable to the realm of 
metaphysics as it is to society. “Behave with 
others as you would with yourself. ...With 
the eyes of a friend, let us regard one 
another,” says the Yajurveda. (XL. 6; 
XXXVI, 18) Love all creatures, is both a 
moral obligation and a way to unfolding 
the divine aspects of man’s being. It tanta- 
mounts to following the path of the good 
(sreya) and relinquishing the path of the 
pleasant (preya), as borne out by the Katha 
Upanisad. (I. 2). 

The ideal of service finds an eloquent 
exposition in the Bliagavadglta where the 
concept of lokasathgraha, denoting the well¬ 
being and solidarity of the world, becomes 
the praxis of moral and religious life of 
human beings who are required to enter onto 
the path of jndna, bhakti or karma, as per 
their mental disposition, for the realization 
of the Supreme. He alone can attain to the 
beatitude of the Lord, who rejoices in the 
good of all beings (sarva hhuta Hite ratdh), 
says the scripture. (V. 25) The jfidni serves 
humanity because he discerns his Self in all 
beings ; the bhakta because love becomes his 
innate nature, and the karmin because he 

8- yas tu sarvani bhuidni utmany evanupasyati 
sarvabhutefu cStmanam tato na vijugupsate, 

hiivasyopanisad, verse 6. 


is enjoined to do virtuous acts. The three 
ppsitive performances {vidhi sddhana) 
mentioned in the Bhagav^gitd (XVIII. 5) 
are yafha, dana, and tapa. Among the four¬ 
teen kinds of yajnas enumerated in the 
scripture at different places, dravya yajna 
(IV. 28) pekormed by giving material 
substances to the deserving, is of much signi¬ 
ficance. Service to humanity is deemed as 
one of the five daily supreme sacrifices, 
called the pancamahdyajna —others being 
sacrifice to the ffis, devas, pitrs, and to the 
animal kingdom. The Bhagav^gltd (IX. 27) 
extols charity if it is offered in the name and 
on behalf of the Almighty. It is said to 
consist of the offerings of abhaya (shelter to 
the fearful or desolate), of yidyd (knowledge), 
and of artha (religious endowments, etc.). 
Tapasyd incorporates such ethical ideals as 
purity, control over senses, non-injury, 
service to others and honesty. 

In the course of his spiritual journey, the 
sddhaka is expected to first dedicate the 
fruits of his actions {karma-phala-arpana) to 
the Lord, then the action itself [karma- 
arpana), and .finally renounce even moksa 
(kartna-phalcp-tydga). After having realized 
that each work contributing to the welfare 
of mankind is God’s primary work, he per¬ 
forms it as an act of worship, with much 
greater zeal. 

One of the distinguishing aspects of the 
concept of service is that it is rooted in 
dharma, the core of ethics. Etymologically, 
dharma means that which sustains or binds 
the society. Whatever leads to the welfare 
(abhyudaya) of mankind is dharma, and 
whatever adds to its miseries is adharma. 
In the Rdmacaritamdnasa (Uttara Kdij4a, 
62.1), Gosvami Tulsidas describes parahita 
(doing good to others) as the greatest of all 
dharmas {parahita sarisa dharma nahin bhdi). 
From dharma ensues truth and righteous¬ 
ness, the principles which uphold the entire 
creation. “If we transgress it, it will slay 
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US. If we protect it, it will protect us,” says 
the Manusrmtu (VIII. 15) The Indian coif- 
cept of dharma, as explained in the Hindu 
texts, is much wider than the Western con¬ 
cept of religion, which literally implies “that 
which binds the soul to God”. Dharma 
means this, and much more. “It binds the 
embodied being in bonds of karma to past 
and future births, in bonds of veneration to 
the forefathers, in bonds of love to the 
present society, in bonds of protective bles¬ 
sings to the future generations, and in bonds 
of adoration to God.”® 

In a strictly religious sense, dharma is 
classified as siddha (self-existent), sddhya 
(to be accomplished as an end), and sadhana 
(to be adopted as a means to that end). 
Sevd-dharma, or the obligation to serve, falls 
in the last category. The Nltisataka (verse 
59) says that even yogis cannot fathom the 
depths of it. (sevddharmah paramagahano 
yogindmapyagamyah.) It is, therefore, not 
surprising that of the four puruMrthds, or 
aims of human existence, as mentioned in 
the Hindu scriptures, dharma gels prece¬ 
dence over the other three, artha, kdma, and 
moksa (attainment of material prowess, 
progeny, and supreme realization). 

In its social aspect, dharma is classified 
as sdmdnya dharma and svadharma. The 
former refers to the general laws for all 
men, and the latter to the personal laws 
enjoined by the scripturfes for different 
varnas and dsramas, or age-groups. Sdmdnya 
dharma, with its emphasis on the cultiva¬ 
tion of postive moral virtues prepares the 
ground for the latter. These virtues have 
been described in the Purdnas, the Vedic 
Kalpasutras and other sacred works. Com¬ 
passion towards all creatures is the first of 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, “Dharma: The 
Ascending Stairway Unto God” in The Kalyan 
Kalpataru {Dharma Tattva Number), Vol, .W, 
no. I (Gorakhpur: Gita Press, 1938) p. 64. 


the eight virtues of the soul, as enumerated 
by the sage Gautama in his Dharmasutra 
(VIII. 20-22), others being, forbearance, 
freedom from envy, purity, avoidance of 
undue exertion, right conduct, freedom from 
avarice, and absence of greed. The quality 
of sharing one’s comforts with other people 
{samvibhdgah) is ordained for all the four 
dsramas, namely brahmacarya, gdrhasthya, 
vdnaprastha, and sannydsa in the Apas- 
tambha Dharmasutra. (I. 8,23.4-6) As per 
the rules of good conduct, the head of a 
family is required to offer food to his guests, 
old and sick people, females under his 
protection, and others, before he takes his 
medl. He may starve himself, his wife, or 
his son. but not’his servant. He is also asked 
not to eat anything without having cut off 
a portion therefrom as a bait (gift-offeriiig).i® 
The hospitality of Hindus extends beyond 
the world of humans, and encompasses in 
its fold even worms, insects, birds and 
animals, who, as the Skanda Parana (III. 
2.64), says, depend for their subsistence on 
the charities of a householder. 

Social organism is composed of mutually 
dependent parts, each one of which is unique 
in its own way, as it helps to maintain and 
preserve the vital processes. The stability of 
the total structure will thus depend as much 
on the right division of functions among its 
constituent units, as on the harmony bet¬ 
ween them all. Realizing this, the ancient 
Hindu seers and law-gi’-'ers evolved the 
concept of svadharma for different varnas 
(castes) in terms of their guna (quality), 
karma (action), and svahhdva (temperament), 
and transformed all types of work into some 
kind of service to society. 

In metaphysical terms, svadharma is 
classified as pravrtti dharma (pertaining to 

10. For an excellent study of this aspect, see 
Ram Gopal, India of Vedic Kalpasutras (Delhi: 
National Publishing House, 1959) pp. 450-63, 
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worldly life and pleasures) and niv^tti 
dharma (pertaining to freedom from worldly 
cravings). But in common parlance, its 
ramifications are many and varied. Take, 
for example, the dharma of a pupil—his 
duty ichatram sjlamasyd) is to be always at 
his teacher’s service (gurukaryesvavahitdh), 
and to protect him like an umbrella. 

The dharma of a woman is to serve Jier 
husband in a dedicated manner (patl-sevd ); 
of the householder is to serve his guests, 
and of the grown-up children to look after 
their aged parents and other elderly persons 
(vcddha-sevd) ; of the ruler to look after his 
people (prajd-sevd), and 9f the people, in 
turn, to work for the prosperity of their 
motherland (rdstra-sevd) ; and so on. But 
the supreme dharma is that which incorpora¬ 
tes the service of all living beings, taking 
them as part of one global family. 

The concept of service is often conceived 
in material terms. But this kind of service 
can be performed only by those who are 
resourceful. Is, then, service the exclusive 
domain of the affluent who will, according 

V. S. Aggarwala, India As Known to 
Patjini: A Study of the Cultural Material in the 
Ashtadhyayi (Lucknow: University of Lucknow. 
1953) p. 280. 

12. The Complete Works of Swami Piveka- 
nanda, Vol. VII (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 
1969) p. 474. 


to the theory of karma, reap the benefits of 
their philanthropic acts m their next birth, 
and possibly acquire a position of eminence 
as a result thereof ? Perhaps no. The Hindu 
tradition has it that even a smile, a kind 
gesture, a oompliment, an inspiring word, 
or just the will to help in accordance with 
one’s resources, can be commendable acts 
of service. 

Service must become an attitude of life, 
if it is to be purposeful. Offering a glass of 
water to a thirsty traveller, providing room 
to an old or pregnant woman in a crowded 
bus or train, showing the path to someone 
lost, or cheering up another who is in a state 
of depression—these and other acts have a 
much higher social value and religious merit 
than the publicized philanthropic deeds 
which are often tainted with some selfish 
interest. Sporadic help rendered by religious 
or cultural institutions can mitigate the 
sufferings of people, only to some extent. 
Hence, each individual must be an institu¬ 
tion of service in himself. Swami Viveka- 
nanda said, one should do good to others 
because that is the only condition of life— 
“thereby you expand beyond your little self; 
you live and grow’’.^^ Let service flow from 
our very being, as fragrance comes out of a 
flower. Let love be the overriding principle 
of our lives, as all existence is just “our own 
self magnified’’. 





One must live carcially. Every action produces its results. It is not good to 
use harsh words towards others or be responsible for their suffering....The 
purpose of one’s life is fulfilled only when one is able to give joy to another. 

—Sri Sarada Devi 



Miss Noble Into Sister Nivedita 


MAMATA RAY 

What ideas and forces* helped to transform Miss Noble into a great woman 
and illustrious friend and servant of India, Prof. Mamata Ray vividly portrays. 
The author is a lecturer in the Department of Economics and Politics at Viswa 
Bharati University, Santiniketan, West Bengal. 


Swami Vivekananda’s presence in London in 
1895-96 marked the beginning of the great 
change that was to come over Margaret 
Noble’s life, ultimately to transform her into 
one of India’s illustrious servants in the 
modem era. And though the Swami depar¬ 
ted from England for India in December of 
1896, he continued to occupy an important 
place in Margaret’s life by way of the ideas 
he had given her and by his many letters 
to her. In this article we shall note how 
Swamiji encouraged Margaret always to 
give expression to the high truths of Vedanta, 
ultimately giving his blessings to her future 
work in India, mainly the uplift and educa¬ 
tion of Indian women. 

Margaret eventually accepted completely' 
her Guru’s ideas on practical religion and 
philosophy. She jwas to write volumes in 
praise of awakened Hinduism preached by 
the great Swami. “Here,” fshe thus wrote 
in “Owr Master and His Message ")— 

...i.s the crowning significance*to our Master’s 
life, for here he beconres the meeting-point, not 
only of East and West, but also of past and 
future. If the many and the One be indeed the 
same Reality, then it is not all modes of worship 
alone, but equally all modes of woik, all modes 
of struggle, all modes of creation, which are paths 
of realization. No distinction, henceforth, between 
sacred and secular. To labour is to pray. To 
conquer is' to renounce. Life is itself religion. 
To have and to hold is as stern a trust as to quit 
and to avoid.i 

. 1* The Complete Works of Swami Viveka- 
nanda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989) Vol. 1, 
Introduction, xv. 


There is much we can learn from the close 
perusal of the letters between the Guru and 
the Disciple. We shall see a few of them, 
noting particularly how in their correspon¬ 
dence, Vivekananda continued to guide and 
inspire his devoted spiritual daughter from 
India. 

1 

“In the West, the Swami revealed him¬ 
self to us,” writes Sister Nivedita, “as a 
religious teacher only....renunciation, the 
thirst after freedom, the breaking of bondage, 
the fire of purity, the joy of the witness, 
the mergence of the personal in the imper¬ 
sonal, these and these alone, had been the 
themes^ of his discourses in the West which 
showed him as an apostle of the inner life. 
Yet, in another fundamental orientation of 
his character he seemed to be more than 
anything a worker for India. In a simpler 
mind, these two roles—^the Yogin and con¬ 
templative, and the leonine worker, would 
have come into conflict with each other. In 
Swami Vivekananda, however, there was no 
clash. The practical religion that Swamiji 
preached was that of work and self-sacrifice 
combined with contemplation. 

For what end ? It was work without any 
personal gain that was wanted—for the wel¬ 
fare of the many, for the happiness of the 
many. The Sanskrit, "Bahujana hitdya, 

2. See “The Ma.ster as I Saw Him” in The 
Complete Works of Sister Nivedita (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1982) Vol. I, p. 38. 
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bahujana sukhdya" —^for tfie good and 
happiness of the many, became the slogan 
of his life’s mission. Vivekananda’s was a 
new philosophy of a new age in India, and 
appeared to be something of a break from 
the old traditional shunning of the world, 
reclusiveness and absorption in exclusive 
meditation. As the leader of the new order 
of monks founded by his Guru, Sri Rama- 
krishna, he gave a new orientation to spiri¬ 
tual practice, wherein monks would strive 
for personal Mukti (freedom) by working 
for the freedom of the whole world. They 
would no more pass their lives in aloofness, 
but help society upwards. They would 
educate and enlighten the ignorant, nurse the 
sick, feed the poor and come to the aid of 
people when struck by famine, plague and 
other calamities. 

To one who preached divinity of the soul 
of man, this concern for people was not an 
inconsistency. Swamiji taught: 

The ordinary sannyasin gives up the world, 
goes out and thinks of God. The reed sannya¬ 
sin lives in the world, but is not of it. Those 
who deny themselves, live in the forest, and 
chew the cud of unsatisfied desires are not 
true renouncers. Live in the midst of the 
battle of life. Anyorw can keep calm in a 
cave or when asleep. Stand in the whirl and 
madness of action and reach the Centre. If 
you have found the Centre, you cannot be 
moved? 

The broader aspect of Swamiji’s urging 
of service to God in man was to open his 
followers’ eyes as to the Centre—to the God 
within. He wanted to awaken consciousness 
to the inner divinity of man and to help this 
he taught others to work in the fashion of 
the Gita, doing duties towards men as unsel¬ 
fish service to God. Unselfish spirit in work 
constituted for Swami Vivekananda the 

Complete IVorkx of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VI, p. 84. 


— - 

pssence of the religion of work (Karma 
Yoga) that he preached and stood for. 

As Swamiji sought to serve humanity 
through the religion of work, so he also 
sought to uplift his country by the same 
means. His lasting regret was that his 
country was steeped in tamoguna, inertia 
and passivity accruing from centuries of 
foreign domination, and this was the basic 
reason for her downfall in history over the 
ages. Determined to deliver his country 
from indolence, lethargy and inactivity, 
Swamiji went to the West, attracted many 
sincere souls like Margaret Noble and 
awakened the whole Indian nation to the 
need for action, and self-help. His task was 
to set India on her feet. As Sister Nivedita 
said, to take Swami Vivekananda as a mere 
teacher of popular religion is to miss a great 
significance of his life and work. He was 
truly a patriot-saint of India and spent his 
life as “a worker at foundations”.* She 
wrote: 

There was one thing, however, deep in 
the Master's nature that he himself never 
knew how to adjust. This was his love of 
his country and his resentment of her suffe¬ 
ring. Throughout those years in which I 
saw him almost daily, the thought of India 
was to him like the air he breathed....he 
was a born lover; and queen of his adora¬ 
tion was his motherland.^ 

Elsewhere, Nivedita writes: “His whole 
heart and soul was a burning epic of the 
country, touched to an over-flow of mystic 
passion by her very name.”*® 

Swami Vivekananda was indeed both a 
patriot and a prophet, one of the greatest of 

4- The Complete Works of Sister Nivedita, 
Vol. I, p. 45. 

5- Ibid. 

5a- See “The National Significance of the 
Swami Vivekananda’* Life and Work” in The 
Complete Works of Sister Nivedita, Vol. I. p. 375. 
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all time. He combined the two roles so 
beautifully that, far from being in conflict, 
with each other, they formed a composite 
whole in him. As such he could say: “...for 
my own part. I will be incarnated two Imn- 
dred times if that is nbcessary, to do this 
work amongst my people that I Wve under¬ 
taken.”^ (emphasis added) 

Probably it is no exaggeration to say that 
Swamiji gave a new orientation to modem 
Hinduism so that his work of raising India's 
masses could be accomplished more earn¬ 
estly.®® It is, however, plain to the observer 
that ignoring the historical and national 
significance of Swami Vivekanada's great 
emphasis on work as religion, we shall miss 
the essence of much that he stood for, and 
certainly shalf miss as well the significance 
of the re-orientation that he gave to the life 
of Miss Margaret Noble. 

II 

“1 have plans for the women of my own 
country in which you, I think, could be of 
great help to me,” Swamiji said to Margaret 
Noble during a conversation with her in 
London in 1896.'^ But, as a constructive man 
olf religion as well as a patriot, Swamiji 
was not the one to let her come to India 
until he was convinced that she was really 
ready for the mission that was waiting for 
her. What kind of readiness, or so to say, 
transformation, did the Master expect of his 
Disciple ? First, the aspiring disciple must 
always guard against 'a great fault of the 


6* These words were sooken to Margaret Noble 
and others in a gathering at the house of Henrietta 
Muller in "London one evening in November 1896 ; 
Ibid. Vol. I, p. 3$. 

6a. This was not in conflict at all with his work 
for humanity as a whole. He only wanted to put 
.the more immediate emphasis on that part of 
humanity—his people—which needed such service 
the most. 

t* Ibid., p. 35. 


Western character’....‘against’ (as Sister 
Nivedita wrote later in. The Master as I Saw 
/f/m)...against making any attempt to force 
upon others that which we had merely found 
to be good for ourselves.”® Secondly, the 
intending disciple must eschew in herself 
that seemingly in-bom insularity of attitude 
in the English character. Swamiji had 
detected such attitude in Margaret during 
her association with him in 1895-96. The 
disciple kept speaking to him of the neces¬ 
sity of making London more and more fair 
(without mention of the price some other 
cities of the world had to pay to make 
London what it was). When Swamiji retor¬ 
ted by saying, “And you have Masted other 
cities, to make this city of yours beautiful!”® 
She at once realized her own insular view¬ 
point. Yes, there was always another pojnt 
of view! That “one’s conceptions of the 
world should be drawn up inclusive of the 
viewpoints of foreign peoples”^® was a lesson 
that Margaret Noble learnt very well from 
her Master. So tellingly, in fact, that in tlie 
subsequent Indian years she would try her 
utmost (and at times ferociously at that) to 
teach the same lesson to others of her own 
race, who as islanders were more exclusive 
than inclusive in their attitude to other 
people, especially people whom they got to 
rule and subjugate. 

Thirdly. Margaret had to learn not to 
be patronising in her attitude to the people 
she was to serve. “Remember,” Swamiji 
used to say to her. “if you love India at 
all, you must love her as she is, not as you 
might wish her to become.”^'^ Margaret’s 

Ibid., p. 54. 

9- Ibid., p. 35. 

10- Ibid.. 

rt* Having quoted Swamiji to this effect, 
Nivedita ob.serves, “And it was this great firmness 
of his standing like a rock for what actually was. 
that did more than any other single fact, perhaps, 
to open the eyes of those aliens who loved him 
to the beauty and strragth of that ancient poem— 
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attitude was to become not only one of 
‘selfless giving’, but also one of the feeling 
that in giving anything to the world, she was 
really giving the thing to herself. A selfless 
satisfaction within her own heart would be 
the only reward she would expect for her 
service. She must be, that is to say, a true 
renouncer.i2 Finally, Margaret had to realize 
that however intense her love and devotion 
might be for her Guru, the service to which 
she was to be called was not that of the 
Master himself, but of his country, and of 
Truth itself. 

Reviewing the letters of 1897, Swami 
Vivekananda to Margaret Noble, we get a 
clear idea of what the Master expected of 
the Disciple, and how much hard work 
Margaret must have had to face overcoming 
her deficiencies. The Swami’s letters reveal 
to the nature of the work and experiences 
the Disciple was soon to meet with. 

During his stay in London, Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda had established a Vedanta Centre. 
Just on the eve of his departure for India 
in late December 1896 he got Swami 
Abhedananda who would take charge of the 
London work now that he was leaving. In 
preparation, as it were, for the kind of work 
she would be called upon to do in India, 
Margaret Noble engaged herself in collabora¬ 
ting with Swami Abhedananda and assis¬ 
ting him in the Vedanta Centre, and she 
had also herself started a Vedanta Circle 
in Wimbledon. The work of these two 
Centres kept her in constant touch with 
Swamiji, who wrote regularly and often 
about the work in India. The Ramakiishna 
Math, the Organization of monks, and the 


the common life to the common Indian people.” 
See ibid., pp. 373-74. 

12. ‘‘Burning renunciation,” Margaret Noble 
wrote later as Nivedita, ‘‘was chief of all the 
inspirations that spoke to us through him.” Ibid., 
p. 370. 


Ramakrishna Mission were just being estab- 
Iflshed at this time and there was great news 
to tell. Margaret, in turn provided Swamiji 
with the current news of the two Centres in 
England. In a letter dated Sth May 1897 
Swamiji wrote: 

The work [of the Math and the Mission 
in India ] has been started anyhow. A rickety 
old little house has been rented for six or 
seven shillings, where about twenty-four 
young men are being trained.^ 

A month and a half later Swamiji wrote 
to Margaret giving her more information 
about the conditions in which the Calcutta 
Centre was operating: 

I have started work in the fashion in which 
/ myself trained—that is to say, under 

the trees, and keeping body and soul toge¬ 
ther anyhow. The plan has also changed 
a little. J have sent some of my boys to 
work in the famine districts. It has acted 
like a miracle. I find, as I always thought, 
that it is through the heart, and that alone, 
that the world can be reached. The present 
plan is, therefore, to train up numbers of 
young men (from the highest classes, not 
the lowest. For the latter I shall have to 
wait a little), and the first attack will be made 
by sending a number of them over a district. 
When these sappers and miners of religion 
have cleared the way, there will then be 
time enough to put in theory and philo- 
sophy.^* 

In about a fortnight’s time Swamiji again 
wrote in the following terms: 

Ju.st now I am very busy with the famine, 
and except for training a number of young 
men for future work, have not been able to 
put more energy into the teaching work. 

The Complete Works of Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda, Vol. Vin, p, 399. 

14. Letter of 20th June, 1897. Ibid., Vol. VIII, 
p. 406. 
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The ^'feeding work" is absorbing alt my 
energy and means. Although we can work* 
only on a very small scale as yet, the effect 
is marvellous. For the first time since the 
days of Buddha, Brahmin boys are found 
nursing by the bed-side of chotera-stricken 
pariahs. 

In India, lectures and teaching cannot do 
any good. What we want is Dynamic Reli¬ 
gion. And that, "God willing", as the 
Mohammedans say, I am determined to 
show.^^ 

It can be discerned from these letters that 
Swamiji’s intention was not merely to convey 
information about the work being done by 
the Calcutta Centre of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission, but to interest and inspire 
Margaret too. In demonstrating the practical 
steps being taken in the name of revived 
Hinduism, he was teaching that the work 
must be done, even if “there come tremen¬ 
dous thwarting blows’’^®.. .even when there 
are no shelters and the ways are full of 
difficultiesi''...that the work must be done... 
“keeping body and soul together anyhow.” 
He was informing the Disciple that “it is 
through the heart, and that alone, that the 
world can be reached” and that service has 
to be rendered to the needy irrespective of 
caste, colour and creed...that India needed 
“Dynamic Religion” of the kind that removes 
great difficulties, and that his disciples must 
train themselves to this same end. 

IV 

Margaret Noble learned a lot from Swami’s 
letters, and the more she saw the more she 
felt she too should play a part. Her appre¬ 
ciation of the Master’s work and his total 
commitment deepened her own resolves. 
One thing she saw was that the work in 

IS- Ibid., p. 407, Letter o£ 4th July, 1897. 

1«- Ibid., p. 399, Letter of 5th May, 1897. 

17. Ibid., p. 406, Letter of 20th June, 1897. 

5 


education, the task of training young men, 
the giving of relief in time of famine 
(euphemistically called by Swamiji “the 
feeding work”), the nursing and health and 
sanitation care in the cities, would require 
a lot of money. She knew that the money 
the Master had collected lecturing in America 
and England, even with the generous contri¬ 
butions of his close English and American 
disciples, was little compared to the magni¬ 
tude of the work he had set himself to do. 
Having learned also that Swamiji could not 
expect much help from India as people had 
so little to giveup, she took the initiative on 
her own to invite and collect subscriptions 
for and on behalf of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. Miss Noble’s appeal in the London 

newspapers appeared in the following lines: 

$ 

A religious order, unique of its kind, grouping 
together Christians, Mohammedans, and Hindus, 
has created a phenomenon of charity which is 
without equal since the days of Buddha.' Give 
generously. Ten thousand human beings have 
been saved from famine in a month. A handful 
of rice can snatch a man from death. Our aid 
is necessary.18 

In 1897, apart from collecting funds, 
Margaret Noble was acting as a bridge bet¬ 
ween the Math Brotherhood in India and the 
Vedanta Centres in England. In one of 
her first reports of “Vedanta in the West”, 
which appeared in The Brahmavadin, the 
magazine started by Swamiji’s disciples in 
Madras, she gave a moving account of how 
Swamiji transformed the lives of many of his 
English and American followers. Quoting 
this report at some length enables one to 
gather from it the great transformation that 
Margaret Noble herself was undergoing by 
the Swami’s influence: 

To not a few of us the words of Swami 
Vivekananda came as living water to men peri¬ 
shing of thirst. Many of us had been conscious 

18- Quoted in Lixelle Reymond, The Dedicated 
(Madras; Samata Book#, 1985) p. 61. 
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for years past of that growing uncertainty and 
despair, with regard to Religion, which has beset 
the intellectual life of Europe for half a century. 
Belief in .the dogmas of Christianity has become 
impossible to us, and we had no tool, such as we 
now hold, by which to cut away the doctrinal 
shell from the kernel of Reality in our Faith. To 
these, the Vedanta has given intellectual confirma¬ 
tion and philosophical expression of their own 
mistrusted intuitions. “The peoples that walked 
in darkness have seen a great light.” So that, if 
it had done no more, merely by the enlargement 
of our religious culture, this system of thought 
would ■ have been of incalculable benefit to us. 
But it has done much more. 

To one, the very conception of a religion which 
preached universal tolerance—which held that 
we proceed from truth to truth, and not from 
error to truth—was enough...To another...it was 
the Swami’s I am God" that came as something 
always known, only never said before...Yet again 
it was the Unity of Man that was the touch needed 
to rationalise all the thirst for absolute service 
never boldly avowed in the past. Some by one 
gate, and some by another, we have all entered 
into a great heritage, and we know it.i9 

We will refer to two other reports publi¬ 
shed in The Brahmavadin in October and 
November 1897 which indicate the trans¬ 
formation underway in the Disciple. These 
reveal her passionate admiration for the work 
of the Master as well as her longing to 
extend the influence of the Swami throughout 
England and America. To quote from the 
October Report: 

The Ramakrishna Mission is an idea that 
appeals to us particularly, not only for the honour 
of the Saint after whom it is named,—and whom 
many of us in England have learned to love, but 
also because its aims and methods are congenial 
to our own. This and the Alambazar Famine 
Relief are a splendid vindi^’afion of the spiritual 
life from the charge of passivity so often prefer¬ 
red against it by the materialistic West. 

In protestant countries we have long lost the 
tradition of career which shall express to the 

1&* See The Brahmavadin, September 15, 1897. 
Also reproduced in The Complete Works of Sister 
Nivedita, Vol. II, pp. 389-90. 


uttermost the striving after selflessness....This the 
•Brotherhood of the Math has done, and some of 
us hope to extend the organisation—which is in 
our eyes cooperation—in the form of a society 
ramifying through England and America (emphasis 
added), and endeavouring to realise the maxim 
of our socialist friends—From each according to 
his means, to all according to their needs.20 

f 

The November Report expres.sed similar 
sentiments and aspirations: 

It may be hoped that eventually the English 
centres will do their share towards sending out 
those secular and spiritual educators who shall 
carry on Hindu work on Hindu lines as some 
slight acknowledgement of the great benefits 
conferred on themselves by the awakening 
missionary zeal of India.^ 


Swami Vivekananda showed more and 
more appreciation of his gifted disciple for 
the good work she was doing in England. 
It is found in letter after letter that he wrote 
in 1897. As early as 5th May he wrote: 

Such love and faith and devotion and 
appreciation like yours, dear Miss Noble, 
repays a hundred times over any amount 
of labour one undergoes in this life. May all 
blessings be yours.^ 

He wrote on 20th June 1897: 

Let me tell you plainly. Every word you 
write / value, and every letter is welcome a 
hundred times. Write whenever you have a 
mind and opportunity, and whatever you 
like, knowing that nothing will be misinter¬ 
preted, nothing unappreciated.^ 

He was even more explicit in his apprecia¬ 
tion in the letter of 4th July, 1897: 


20. See the reproduction of the report in 
The Complete Works oj Sister Nivedita Vol. 11, 
p. 392. 

21- Ibid., p. 393. 

22. The Complete Works of Swami Viveka- 
namla, Vol. p.' 400. 

23. Ibid., pp. 405-06. 
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/ have entire faith in your ability and 
sympathy. I already owe you an immense 
debt, and you are laying me everyday under 
infinite obligations. My only consolation is 
that it is for the good oj^ others. .. .1 appre¬ 
ciate you every day more and more from a 
distance.^ (emphasis added) 

Despite his kind words, when Swamiji 
wrote to Margaret on 23 July that ‘‘...you 
can do more work for us from England dian 
by coming home”® she was almost heart¬ 
broken. The more she worked for India and 
the more she tried to mould herself to 
expectations, the more intense became her 
desire to come to India. She had already 
set her heart on it and therefore when the 
longed for summons did not come she felt 
very very disappointed indeed. 

Determined, however, not to allow dis¬ 
appointments to overtake her, Margaret now 
wrote to Swamiji the following: ‘‘...Tell me 
frankly and candidly whether I shall be of 
use in India. I want to go. / want India to 
teach me how to fulfil myself.”^ (emphasis 
added) 

Before assenting to Margaret’s coming, 
Swami Vivekananda must have been waiting 
for this time to arrive. Margaret was near 
the end of a long preparation—almost two 
years. She now was saying at long last that 
she wanted to come...not to patronize the 
poor Indians (as was the attitude of most 
missionaries of the time), but to learn from 
India how to fulfil herself. The last bit of 
missionary egoism that might have been in 
her was now extinguished and her time was 
at hand. Thinking of the leap she was about 
to take to-see things with her own eyes, 
Swamiji candidly wrote on 29th July; 

Let me tell you frankly that / am now 
convinced that you have a great future in 

a4« Ibid., pp. 407-08. 

25- Ibid.. Vol. VII, p. 510. 

26. Quoted in Lizelle Reymond, p. 61. 


the work for India. What was wanted was 
not a man, but a woman—a real lioness—to 
work for the Indians, women specially. 

India cannot yet produce great women,^ 
she must borrow them from other nations. 
Your education, sincerity, purity, immense 
love, determination, and above cdl, Celtic 
blood, made you fust the woman wanted.^ 

Having now responded in a new tone to 
the Disciple’s long cherished desire, Swamiji 
felt incumbent to advise her to ponder care¬ 
fully over many difficulties she would have 
to face in making a new life in a foreign 
land. He listed them—first, she was likely 
to encounter the hostility of Indians as well 
as of Europeans. Whereas the caste-cons¬ 
cious and prejudiced among Indians were 
likely to give her a wide berth and even 
dislike her, the Europeans too, in general, 
were likely to look upon her as a ‘crank’ and 
watch her movements with suspicion. 
Second, the absense of all the European 
comforts and the blazing hot climate would 
likely seem a torture to one like herself, not 
being accustomed to those realities. Then 
he added, that if in spite of all the difficulties, 
she was determined to come to India, she 
was ‘‘welcome, a hundred times welcome”. 
Swamiji assured her that he would stand by 
her in all difficulties, even if she gave up 
her struggle to be “free” in India. “The 
tusks of the elephant come out,” he said, 
‘‘but never go back ; so are the words of a 
man never retracted. I promise you that.”® 

27. Swamiji considered Srimati Sarala Ghosal, 
Editor, Bharati, to be extremely talented -and 
exhorted her in a letter dated 24th April, 1897 to 
go to England to preach Vedanta so that money 
raised in the West thereby could be used to open 
centres for women in India. “If someone like 
you goes, England will be stirred, not to speak 
of America,’’ wrote Swamiji. Swamiji’s appeal, 
however, went in vain. See The Complete Works 
of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. IV, pp. 481-87. 

28. Ibid.. Vol. Vrt, p. 511. 

!». Ibid., p. 512. 
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There was, however, some' more waiting 
before Margaret finally could take leave of 
England. She received two more letters from 
Swamiji in the meantime. In his letter of 
1st Qctobei^ he stressed to Margaret that 
even though her first attraction for the work 
for India developed out of her deep devotion 
to the Guru, she must be absolutely imper¬ 
sonal about him, and in her objectives and 
work for the country. There must not be 
any expectation of any return, either from 
the Guru or from the people. “Intense love 
and yet no bondage with it” was one of the 
central themes of the Vedanta, and Margaret 
should allow herself to be motivated only to 
that effect. The letter of 3rd November—the 
last Margaret would receive in England 
from Swamiji—carried a message from the 
Guru which was of utmost comfort. No 
other could have been more reassuring to 
one who was about to cross the threshold 
of a new life—“In case of trouble I will 
stand by you. You will have the whole of 
it if I find a piece of bread in India—you 
may rest assured of that.”3i 

VI 

Margaret Noble's mind was already made 
up. It was now further fortified by Swamiji’s 

30. Ibid., Vol. vm, pp. 428-29. 

31. Ibid.. Vol. VIII, p. 434. 


assurances. The only obligation at home was 
in her absence to provide support for her 
family. She was, after all {he main earning 
member in the family consisting of her 
mother, two sisters, and brother, and it was 
natural thait she should feel the necessity to 
provide somehow for them before giving 
herself to a completely different kind of life 
in a distant land. The means ready at her 
hand was her school in London. This she 
handed over to her younger sister. May, 
Having done so she now sought the final 
permission and blessings of her mother to 
give up everything. Mother already knew 
that Margaret was to follow a higher destiny. 
She remembered her husband's last wish 
before his death, he expressed that Margaret 
should be allowed to spread her wings, that 
she should be allowed to go when God called 
her. Such was Mary Noble, the mother of 
Margaret, that after some difficult moments 
emotionally, she gave her consent to the new 
life that Margaret was about to begin. 

The final departure from England took 
place on a wet day in January 1898. Marga¬ 
ret was leaving behind an old life and 
advancing towards freedom in a new life of 
selfless giving to a foreign people. It would 
be a life of intense renunciation, love for 
Truth, and fulfilment which knew no bon¬ 
dage. 


Good thoughts and good works cause less differentiation, therefore they 
indirectly lead to freedom. 

Swami Vivekananda 
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R^IGI(»4S OF THE WORLD. Voli»I; 
Published by the Ramakrishna Mission 
Ashrama. Ramakrishna Avenue. Patna 
800-004; paperbound Souvenir; 86 pages ; 
Rs. 10/- plus 2/- for postage. 

• 

Everyone is aware that by complacency— 
taking for granted the^ valuable things of 
life—those tilings decline, decay and are 
finally lost to us. 

It is so with religious values and spiritual 
practice. Hence, the need always to carry 
on publishing, preaching and practising those 
values we want to keep alive. Religions of 
the World, Part /, is a fresh reminder of the 
beauty and importance of our religious 
heritage. In the low-priced, carefully arran¬ 
ged Part I of this very nice Souvenir, one 
gets short and pithy briefs on thirteen aspects 
of Hindu, Jain, Buddhist and Sikh religion. 
‘‘Hindu Rituals”, ‘‘Ways of the Tantras”, a 
summary of the main tenets of the Six Sys¬ 
tems of orthodox Hindu Philosophy, popular 
ideas and practices of Jainism, the impor¬ 
tance of history, unity and love in Sikhism, 
the histories of the Brahmo Samaj move¬ 
ments, and a look into Vaisnavism and 
Saivism in South India, are some of them. 

Among the thirteen chapters are four by 
learned Swamis of the Order of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. The Ashrama’s Secretary, Swami 
Chandrananda. engaged a labour of love to 
bring out this first volume. 

Strictly speaking, it has no price, but for 
an offering of Rs. 10/- plus 2/-, one can 
acquire it from the Patna Ashrama. Volume 
11 will be published next year and include 
articles on Zoroastrianism. Judaism, Chris¬ 
tianity, Islam, Taoism, and other great spiri¬ 
tual movements of the people. 

Swami Shivaprasadananda 

BHARATIYA VIDYA, Vol. XLIX Nos. 
1-4-^a quarterly research organ of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 

This quarterly consists of many ^scholarly 
essays on Indian philosophy, history and 
Sanskrit literature. 


NAROTTAM. Publishers: Ramakrishna 
Mission School, Narottam Nagar, Arunachal 
Pradesh, India; January 1991. 

The third issue of ‘Narottam’, with its 
S{4endid get up, contains a number of inter¬ 
esting short articles and poems by the 
students that reflect their blossoming 
thoughts. The Mission School has been doing 
signal service in the spread of education 
and developing all-round growth in the young 
tribal boys in this remote area. 

SM. 

KAMAKOTl SHATHAKOTI: By Mudi- 
konda Venkatarama Sastry (in Sanskrit), 
English translation by Shri T. Ramaling- 
BSHWARA Rao. Published by Ganga-Tunga 
Prakashan, 1423/9, 10th Main, Vijayanagar, 
Bangalore, 560-040, India, First Edition, 
1990. Pp. xxxii plus 196. Rs. 25/- 

This is a controversial book written in 
Sanskrit in 1963 by the learned author. 
Shri M. Venkatarama Sastry, and now 
translated into English to bring it to the 
notice of a larger circle of readers. It exa¬ 
mines very minutely and critically the several 
Sanskrit Works published by or referred to 
as authority by the Kamakoti Kumbhakonam 
(Kanchi) Math to establish the claim of the 
Kanchi Kamakoti Peetham as a Math foun¬ 
ded originally by the Adi Shankaracharya 
him^ielf, after founding the other four tradi¬ 
tionally well known Maths in the four quar¬ 
ters of India at Badrinath, l>waraka. Purl, 
and Shringerl, to supervise over them. It is 
also claimed that he lived the rest of his life 
at the Kanchi Math itself and passed away 
there. 

The controversy seems to have started 
when in the Panchdnga of Prajotpatti year 
(1871) Siddhanti Subramanya Sastry of 
Bangalore published a §loka (Sanskrit verse) 
purporting that some people are respecting 
the Mathadhipati-s (Heads of Maths) of 
Kudll. Kumbhakonam, etc. considering them 
as disciples of the Shringeri Jagadguru-s. 
It is not known if the Shringeri Jagadguru-s 
made any such claim or it was only a general 
impression among people, since at that time 
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the Kanchi Kamakoti Peetham and the 
Kumbhakonam Math were known only 
among a small circle of people in the Sou^ 
and were hardly known in North India. Very 
few thought that it was ever established by 
Adi Shai&aracharya and that he passed his 
last days there. Well known traditional 
accounts mention only the four Maths started 
by Adi Shankaracharya and that he finally 
disappeared at Kedamath to go to Kailasa. 
A monument has been set up at Kedamath 
to commemorate the event. Even now, 
mostly, this is the widely held belief, and 
the unusual name of ‘Kamakoti Peetham’ 
also does not work in its favour, since all 
the other four Maths are known as Shankara 
Maths. 

However, after the Panchanga Sloka 
appeared in 1871, the Kumbhakonam Math 
took steps to controvert the statement and, 
to establish its claims and the supremacy of 
the Kamakoti Peetham, as the author points 
out, publish^ a book entitled *Siddhanta 
Patrika* in Sanskrit in 1973, and later on a 
number of other books from 1897 onwards 
as authority, giving references to a few 
earlier Works which were not much in vogue 
before or were not available at all. The 
author has critically examined these publica¬ 
tions and Works of reference and shown 
them to be mostly concocted and pointed 
out the purposeful tampering with some of 
the earlier Works .suitable to support the 
establishment of their claims. He has dealt 
with some eighteen books, including refe¬ 
rence Works, especially Anantanandagiri’s 
'Shankara Vijaya', put forth by the Kamakoti 
Kumbhakonam Math, examining over 100 
(shota) points (koti-s) in them. Hence the 
title of the present book, ‘Kamakoti Shatha- 
kofV. The Koti-s, are arranged under the 
following nine categories: 

(1) Exposing false statements, (2) Ex¬ 
posing statements which oo not carry the 
weight of authority : (3) Exposing mislea¬ 
ding and deceitful statements ; (4) Expo¬ 
sing statements made due to hallucination 
or delusion, confusion or perplexity, and 
unlearnedness; (5) Exposing concocted 
statements; (6) Exposing statements of 
distortion; (7) Exposing statements con¬ 
tradictory to one’s own other statements ; 


(8) Exposing statements contradictory to 

fstatements in their other books of autho¬ 
rity : (9) Exposing amazing*statements. 

The arguments marshalled are formidable 
and numerous, and the merits or demerits 
of these scholasly refutations may be judged 
by the intelligent people for themselves. No 
doubt, the appreciative attention of a wider 
circle of people, both in the South and the 
North, has been drawn to the Kanchi Math 
by the saintly life of the old and venerable 
Paramacharya, the present Head of the 
Kanchi K^akoti Peetham. who visited 
Varanasi in 1935 and was received with 
honour. Still, in view of these powerful 
criticisms, the Kanchi Kamakoti Peetham 
should establish its claims by other reliable 
means rather than taking recourse to con¬ 
troversial Works, which were hardly known 
to tradition from earlier times before the 
Kumbhakonam Math projected them recently. 
For instance, to establish that the Kanchi 
Peetham existed from the. time of Adi 
Shankaracharya, independent evidences may 
be produced such as from early epigraphy ; 
ancient Governmental communications as to 
endowments etc.; well known donations and 
gifts from the public ; the dealings of the 
Kanchi Math with the other four Maths in 
its supervisory capacity; outstanding Works 
written by the Heads or monks of the Kanchi 
Math in early times which have been well 
known to all; etc. It may also be pertinently 
questioned as to why the Adi Shankara has 
not mentioned in the Mathamnaya-s made 
by him for the other four Maths that they 
should follow the guidance of the Kanchi 
Math. Is there any reliable evidence for the 
existence of the Anantanandagiri’s ‘Shankara 
Vijaya*, which differs on important points 
as to the parentage, place of birth, life span 
etc. of Adi Shankara from the generally 
accepted Madhaviya Shankara Vijaya and 
other long-standing traditions, and what is 
the date of its earliest extant manuscript ? 

We hope the effort to substantiate through 
controversial publications will be put to an 
end and the subject will be approached from 
the perspective of reliable historical evidence, 
since it is an important historical issue. It 
may also be not^ that the greatness of a 
Math does not solely or even mainly rest on 
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whether Adi Shankara established it or a 
later Shankaracharya in comparatively recdnt 
times, but oil how it has been conducting 
itself for the welfare of humanity and what 
it docs for the propagation of the noble life 
and philosophy of the Great Shankara. who 
was Loka-Shankara (one engaged in the 
good of the whole world). 

Swami Mukhyananda 

Belur Math. (W.B.) 

PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, AN 
APPROACH TO WORLD RELIGIONS, 
By a. R. Mahapatra. (Second Revised and 
Enlarged Edition) New Delhi: Sterling 
Publishers. Pvt. Ltd., (1990) 210 pages plus 
xiv ; Rs. 150/-. 

There is a close relationship between 
philosophy ancf religion. The aim of philo¬ 
sophy is to interpret the world in terms of a 
rational systematisation of facts and values. 
Religion aims at the principle of unification 
and harmonisation through faith in the ulti¬ 
mate unity of man with God. But in the 
ancient world, there was no difference 
between philosophy and religion. A. R. 
Mahapatra, attempts in his book to elucidate 
the inter-relationship between philosophy 
and religion, and states that this can be 
observed in a particular branch of philosophy 
known as the Philosophy of Religion. The 
book is divided into two parts. Part I deals 
with the philosophical problems of religion, 
while Part IT describes the ten important 
religions of the world. 

In part I, A. R. Mahapafra gives a com¬ 
prehensive analysis of the historical develop¬ 
ment of religion, and the philosophical 
problems associated with it. He discusses 
only the oriental aspect of religion, claiming 
that most of the great religions of the world 
such as Hinduism, CIhristianity. and Islam 
had their origin in the East. In this section, 
he takes analogies from Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Jainism to trace the relationship between 
religion and morality. He deals with the 
use of symbols and myths in religion, the 
immortality of the soul, the problem of 
bondage and freedom, the problem of evil. 


and the doctrine of Karma. Since the task 
of a philosophy of religion is to explain to 
the intellectual and rational aspect of man 
the fundamental truths of existence. Sri 
Mahapatra concludes most of these discus¬ 
sions with a critical analysis of the central 
premises of each doctrine. His approach is 
thus free from dogmatism and emotionalism. 

However, in the chapter on ‘The Religious 
Experience,” the author could have emphasi¬ 
sed that the philosophy of religion must be 
based on religious experience. While philo¬ 
sophy is needed to discipline religion, reli¬ 
gious knowledge comes through religious 
experience. Philosophy is theoretical, but 
religion is practical. A harmonious fusion of 
the two is needed to avoid excessive intellec¬ 
tuality on one side, and excessive credulity 
on the other. 

In Part II, Mahapatra traces the origin 
and development of the important religions 
of the world. There is a comprehensive, but 
concise analysis of Hinduism, Jainism, 
Buddhism, Islam, Confucianism, and Taoism 
and Shintoism. The book is an able attempt 
to lay down the universal truths that bind 
all religions. If the fundamental truth of 
love, peace, unity, self-control and compas¬ 
sion is universally realised, then it can be 
the discipline on which can be laid the 
foundation of a new and spiritually enlighte¬ 
ned world order. It is, as the author men¬ 
tions in his preface, an introductory text in 
the philosophy of religion; for university 
students, scholars and general readers. 

However, though the style is simple, it can 
be improved upon. The frequent typogra¬ 
phical and grammatical errors (which can jar 
a sensitive reader) could have been avoided 
had a meticulous attention for detail been 
present in this “carefully revised and enlar¬ 
ged edition...” (p. ix). Be.sides, the organic 
link between Part I and Part II of the book 
remains nebulous. The well-prepared 
Glossary of Sanskrit terms. Bibliography and 
Index will, however, help to make the book 
useful to the discerning reader. 

Dr. Rama Nair 
Hyderabad 



PRACTICAL SPIRITUALITY I 


...As he spoke Sri Ramakrishna manifes¬ 
ted great spiritual fervour. He Was in an 
ecstatic mood, talking to the Divine Mother. 

A little later he said, “I am very happy to 
see these pictures of gods and goddesses. 
(in Nandafs house) He added: *‘It is not 
good to keep pictures of the terrible aspects 
of the Divine Mother. If one does, one 
should worship them.” 

PASUPATi (smiling): “Well, things will go 
on as long as She keeps them going.” 

master: “That is true. But one should 
think of God. It is not good to forget Him.” 

NANDA : “But how little we think of God! ” 

master : “One thinks of God through His 
grace.” 

NANDA: “But how can we obtain God’s 
grace ? Has He really the power to bestow 
grace ?” 

MASTER (smiling): “I see. You think as 
the intellectuals do: one reaps the results of 
one’s actions. Give up these ideas. The 
effect of karma wears away if one takes 
refuge in God. I- prayed to the Divine 
Mother with flowers in my hand: ‘Here, 
Mother, take Thy sin; here, take Thy virtue. 

I don’t want either of these; give me only 
real bhakti. Here, Mother, take Thy good; 
here, take Thy bad. I don’t want any of 
Thy good or bad ; give me only real bhakti. 
Here, Mother, take Thy dharma ; here, take 
Thy adharma. I don’t want any of Thy 
dharma or adharma; give me only real 
bhakti....” 

NANDA: “Can God violate law?” 

MASTER : “What do you mean ? He is the 
Lord of all. He can do everything. He who 
has made the law can also change it....” 

NANDA: “Why has He assumed all these 
different forms ? Why are some wise and 
some ignorant ?” 


^tul: “Kedar Babu puts it nicely. Once 
a man asked him. ‘Why has God created the 
world ?’ He replied, T was not present at 
the conference where God made the plans 
of His creation.’ ” * 

MASTER: “Oh! It is His sweet will.” 

So saying, the Master sang: 

O Mother, all is done after Thine own sweet 

will; 

Thou art in truth self*willed, Redeemer of 

mankind! 

Thou workest Thine own work; men only call 

it theirs. 

Thou it is that boldest the elephant in the mire ; 

Thou, that helpest the lame man scale the 

loftiest hill. 

On some Thou dost bestow the bliss of 

Brahmanhood; 

Yet others Thou dost hurl intO' this world 

below. 

Thou art the Moving Force, and I the mere 

machine; 

The house am I, and Thou the Spirit dwelling 

there; 

I am the chariot, and Thou the Charioteer; 

I move along as Thou, O Mother, movest me. 

He continued: “The Divine Mother is full 
of bliss. Creation, preservation, and destruc¬ 
tion are the waves of Her sportive pleasure. 
Innumerable are the living beings. Only one 
or two among them obtain liberation. And 
that makes Her happy....” 

NANDA : “It may be Her sweet will; but 
it is death to us.” 

master : “But who are you ? It is the 
Divine Mother who has become all this. It 
is only as long as you do not know iter that 
you say, *1’, T’. 

“All will surely realize God. All will be 
liberated. It may be that some get ther meal 
in the morning, some at noon, and some in 
the evening ; but none will go without food. 
All, without any exception, will certainly 
know their real Self.” 


master: “It is His will.” 


from The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna 



SWAMI TAPASYANANDAJI MAHARAJ 
Aji Obituary 

We announce with a heavy heart the passing away of Srimat Swami 
Tapasyanandaji Maharaja one of the Vice-Presidents of the Ramakrishna Math 
and the Ramakrishna Mission, at Madras on Thursday, 3 October 1991 at 
6.32 pm. He was 87. 

The Swami, known as K.P. Balakrishna Menon in his pre-monastic life, 
was bom in 1904 in Ottapdam, Kerala. He was acquainted with the name and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna as a student of lower secondary class. In 
December 1924, he received initiation from Srimat Swami Shivanandaji Maharaj 
(Mahapurush Maharaj), one of the direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna and the 
second President of the Ramakrishna Order, at Madras Math. 

After completing his M.A. he joined the Ramakrishna Order in 1926 at 
the Ramakrishna Mission Students’ Home, Madras. His Gum initiated him into 
the vows of Brahmacharya in 1928 and named him Pumachaitanya. He was 
invested with Sannyasa by Mahapurush Maharaj in 1932 at Belur Math. 

Swami Tapasyanandaji served the Ramakrishna Organization in various 
capacities. He was editor of the Vedama Kesari (an English monthly of the 
Ramakrishna Order published from Madras since 1914). He became Head of 
the Ramakrishna Ashrama, Trivandrum in 1940 and worked there for three 
decades, upto 1971. In 1965 the Swami was elected a trustee of the Rama¬ 
krishna Math and a member of the Governing Body of the Ramakrishna Mission. 
He wjis appointed head of Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras in 1971 and continued 
in that position till his last. He was elected one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Ramakrishna Math and the Ramakrishna Mission in 1985. 

The Swami was greatly interested to spread the message of Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda and Holy Mother. Under his guidance and encouragement many 
books were published in Tamil,, Telugu, and English. He supported to popu¬ 
larize the Tamil journal Sri Ramakrishna Vijayam, which has now a circulation 
of nearly 60,000. Being an erudite scholar himself, the Swami's literary output 
has been immense. His English version of the Srimad Bhagavaiam is one of his 
major contributions to the Order's literature. His translation of Srimad 
Bhagavad Gita, Adhyatma Ramayana, Sundara Kandam, Narayaneeyam, 
Sankara Digvijaya, Kapilopadesa, earned appreciation from all quarters. Besides 
translations he also published some original works. Of them, Sri Sarada Devi, 
the H^ly Mother, Swami Ramakrishnarumda, The hour Yogas of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. The Nationalistic and Religious Lectures of Swami Vivekananda, The 
Philosophical and Religious Lectures of Swami Vivekananda, Bhakti Schools of 
Vedanta deserve special mention. 

In his passing away not only the Ramakrishna Order but also the country 
at large have sustained an irreparable loss. He leaves behind hundreds of 
initiated disciples and admirers to mourn his passing away. 

May his soul rest in eternal peace. 
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AN APPEAL FOR AN ORPHANAGE 
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Ramakrishna Mission Boys’ Home, Rahasa, is a branch centre of 
Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math, which at present maintains 700 orphan, 
destitute & adivasi boys—5 to 18 years old, entirely free of charge. The boys 
are all intelligent, hardworking and serious minded. Almost all of them who 
sat for the Madhyamik Examination not only secured first division marks, 
some even secured star marks. Those with little aptitude for academics are 
offered vocational training. 

The fixed per capita monthly Govt. Grant for each boy is Rs. 175/- for 
food, Rs. 15/- for clothing & bedding, Rs. 15/- for education, health & sports, 
and Rs. 5/- for contingencies. The monthly expenses to meet the basic needs 
of each boy exceed the per capita Govt, grant by at least Rs. 100/-. And the 
Boys’ Home is left with a deficit that runs into a few lakhs of rupees. 

We request our friends and sympathisers to come forward and strengthen 
our hands to do this noble service to the society by making a generous 
donation. 

Cheques and Drafts may be drawn in the name of “RAMAKRISHNA 
MISSION BOYS’ HOME”. All donations to. the Ramakrishna Mission are 
exempted from Income Tax under Section 80G of the Income Tax Act, 1961. 

Swami Jayananda 
Secretary 
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Phone : 52-6499 

“Baranagar Math” Sanrakshan Samity 

Math Premises : Regd. Office : 

125/1, Pramanick Ghat Road 37, Gopal Lai Tagore Road 

Calcutta-700 036 • Calcutta-700 036 

An Appeal 

After the mahasamadhi of Bhagawan Sri Ramakrishna, His all renounciug 
disciples took shelter in a dilapidated house to the West of Baranagar Bazar, near 
the Ganga. Thus came into existence the 'Baranagar Math' with Narendrath (later 
Swami Vivekananda) as its leader. In course of time the old buildings of Baranagar 
Math feli into ruins, leaving behind two piiiars of the main entrance as the mute . 
witness of the glorious Baranagar Math days. 

Baranagar Math stands as a metaphor for austerity, inspired by the Master's 
life and teachings the monastic disciples of Sri Ramakrishna practised severe 
austerities here for about six years and the saga of which is a perennial sources of | 

inspiration to the monks of the Ramakrishna Order as weii as the other monks. | 

A registered association styled as Baranagar Math Sanrakshan Samity set up I 
in January 1973, acquired a portion of the land with a smaii building on it and on ; 
which stood the Baranagar Math the present address of which is 125/1 Pramanick | 
Ghat Road, Calcutta-36. The Samity has taken up programme of service of God | 

in man : it runs a charitabie homoeopathic dispensary and a free coaching class for ; 

local poor students. Also, the monks of the Ramakrishna Order give regular ; 
discourses every week. 1 

The accommodation available being insufficient for its expanding activities, ! 
1 the Samity has taken up a plan for extension of the existing building and some 
I development activities at an estimated cost of Rs. 10 Lakhs. In fact, construction work 

I on the first floor has already begun. The Samity appeals to all devotees, friends ; 

; and admirers of the Ramakrishna movement’ to contribute liberally so that above- 
I mentioned essential development work may be successfully accomplished. 

Any contribution/donation to the Samity will be exempted from Income Tax 
under section 80-G of the Income-Tax Act, 1961. All donations to be sent and 
I all correspondence to be made to the Samity's registered office at 37, Gopal Lai 

I Tagore Road, Calculta-700036. Cheques and drafts are to be drawn in favour of 
'Baranagar Math Sanrakshan Samity'. 

Swami Nityarupananda Swami Ramananda Tapan Sinha Biswanath Mani 

Belur Math Belur Math Dy. Commissionet, Teacher, 

President, Vice-President, Cal. Municipal Corpn. Secretary, 

Adv. Comm. Advisory Committee President, W. Comm. Working Committee 

I By courtesy of : M/s Servolink India, 33/1 Gariahat Road, Caicutta'29 

I ----- “ ^ 

\ ' 
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LIFE CENTRE OF OUR MOTHERLAND 


Each nation has its own part to play, and naturally, each 
nation has its^] own peculiarity and individuality, wHh 
which it is born. Each represents, as'it were, one pecu¬ 
liar note in this harmony of nations, and this is its very 
life, its vitality. In it is the backbone, the foundation, and 
the bed-rock of the national life.' In one nation political 
power is its vitality, as in England. Artistic life in another, 
and so on. I have seen that I cannot preach even religion 
to Americans without showing them its practical effect 
on social life. I could not preach religion in England 
without showing the wonderful political changes the 
Vedanta would bring. 

Here in this blessed land, the foundation, the back-bone, the life-centre is 
religion and religion alone. In India, religious life forms the centre, the keynote 
of the whole music of national life. Let others talk of politics, of the glory of 
acquisition of immense wealth poured in by trade, of the power and spread of 
commercialism, of the glorious fountain of physical liberty; but these the Hindu 
mind does not understand and does not want to understand. Touch him on 
spirituality, on religion, on God, on the soul, on the Infinite, on spiritual freedom, 
and I assure you, the lowest peasant in India is better informed on these subjects 
than many a so-called philosopher in other lands. 

So, in India, social reform has to be preached by showing how much more 
spiritual a life the new system will bring; and politics to be preached showing 
how much it will improve the one thing that the nation wants—its spirituality. 
Every man has to make his own choice ; so has every nation. 

—Swami Vivekananda 

- ^ ^ - 

With the compliments of : 

Chadmaku Construction Private Ltd- 

CIVIL ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
P-560, LAKE ROAD • CALCUTTA-700029 
PHONE 46-2629, 46-6646 CABLE s CHAOMAKU 

H.O. l/B, BROAD STREET, CALCUTTA-19 










^ Arise! Awake! 

And stop not till the Goal is reached. 
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The Divine Message 


The Mantra purifies the body. Man be¬ 
comes pure by repeating the name of God. 
So repeat His name always. 

# # # 

Do not bother to know how your mind 
is reacting to things around. And do not 
waste time in calculating [ about ] and 
worrying whether.. .you are progressing in 
the path of spirituality. It is vanity to judge. 
progress for oneself. Have faith in the 
grace of your guru and Chosen Ideal 

* * * 

Be sincere in your practice, words, and 
deeds. ...God wants sincerity, truthfulness, 
and love. Outward verbal effusions do not 
touch Him. 

* * m 

AH perform this or that discipline because 
they think it their duty to do so. But how 
many seek God ? No doubt you must do 
your duties. It keeps one’s mind in good 
condition. But it is also very necessary to 
practise japam, meditation, and prayer.... 
Unless you practise meditation side by 
side with your work, how wiU you know 
whether you are doing the desirable or the 
undesirable thing? 

# # # 


One should not hurt others even by 
words. One must not speak even an un¬ 
pleasant truth unnecessarily. By indulging 
in rude words one’s nature becomes rude. 
One’s sensitivity is lost if one has no con¬ 
trol over one’s speech. , 

* * # 

The mind is everything. It is in the mind 
alone that one feels pure and impure. A 
man, first of all, must make his own mind 
guilty and then alone he can see another 
man’s guilt. Does anything ever happen to 
another if you enumerate his faults ? It 
only injures you—Forgiveness is a tapasya, 
helpful spiritual discipline. 

* * * 

if you want peace of mind, do not find 
fault with others. Rather see your own faults. 
Learn to make the whole world your own. 
No one is a stranger, my child; the whole 
world is your own. 

* # # 

Faith and firmness are the basic things; 
if faith and firmness are there, then you have 
it aU. 



Sayings of Holy Mother 



mmm editorial ■■■■■ 

Does Space Influence Mind ? 


Sri Sarada Devi started from Calcutta a 
few weeks after the autumn worship of 
IXirga and reached Banaras on the Sth 
November 1912. With her party she entered 
the Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama and 
after a short rest went on to Lakshminivas, 
the newly built home in Varanasi of the 
Dattas of Calcutta. She stayed in Lakshmi¬ 
nivas for about two and a half months with 
Golap-Ma, Nikunja Devi (M’s wife), Radhu 
and a few others of her household. In 
expectation of the Mother’s coming the 
owners had ceremoniously opened the house 
only a few days earlier. Mother was very 
happy to see the spaciousness of the living 
quarters. When she saw the wide verandah 
outside she remarked delightedly, “One must 
be fortunate to have such a spacious arrange¬ 
ment. Living in a small place one’s mind 
also becomes small. In a spacious place, 
on the other hand, the mind also becomes 
expansive.”! 

Holy Mother often retired to her native 
village after periods of stay in Calcutta. 
Calcutta even in those days was thoroughly 
congested and crowded. Streets and lanes 
were noisy, bazaars always humming, and 
living space was often cramped. Besides, 
free movement in and out of the house was 
not perfectly free, but was restricted due to 
traffic on the streets and to the hot humid 
weather which prevailed most of the time. 
And so many devotees came to the Mother’s 
house every day. 

The vast stretches of green paddy and 
sugarcane fields of Jayrambati were always 
a most welcome relief and change from 
Calcutta’s busy atmosphere. Jayrambati’s 

!• Sri Sn Mayer Katfia (Calcutta: Udbodhan 
Karyalaya, 1987) p. 281. 


tall shade trees, the fresh breezes, the abun¬ 
dance of fruits and flowers, and above all 
the relaxed and unhurried pace of life were 
rejuvenating. The free and open air, the 
bright blue sky stretching from horizon to 
horizon, cheerful faces and the laughter of 
healthy people in the overall closeness to 
nature made Jayrambati seem like a heaven 
on earth. The smooth flowing perennial * 
brook, the Amodar, on the outskirts of the 
village even today adds to the charm of the 
rural setting. Here Holy Mother used to 
feel as happy as a young girl and she could 
move freely about the village talking and 
joking with companions she had known 
since her childhood. It is said that Sri Rama¬ 
krishna too used to feel free and lighthearted 
when he came back to Kamarpukur. Was 
*it not because the unnatural restrictions of 
cities and towns are offensive to the innate 
free spirit of human beings ? 

It appears that there is a close link bet¬ 
ween our minds within and space without. 
Though the influence is subtle and we may 
not be conscious of it. it is there. If we 
closely observe many of our moods and 
feelings, our thoughts seem to depend on 
the outer spacial surroundings we stay in. 
Physical space is an extension in which our 
physical bodies live and move. The buil¬ 
dings, factories, homes, mountains, rivers 
and forests occupy terrestial space on our 
planet. Stars, planets, the sun, and the moon 
occupy celestial limitless space. Like the 
fish enveloped in the water of the ocean, we 
are also circumscribed by physical space. 
The moment we think of a person or a 
thing, naturally the mind visualizes the thing 
in terms of space. Directions like east, west, 
right, left, and above, below all denote 
spatial points. In common parlance we use 
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the word ‘this building, or that ground is 
spacious'. We mean that they have an ample 
spacious quality about them. * 

The findings of neurobiologists at Berkeley 
University and elsew]iere have supplied 
strong evidence that space exercises consi¬ 
derable influence on our emotions. In a 
large cage a few rats were kept. As long as 
there was plenty of space the animals beha¬ 
ved in a normal way. They played and 
frisked with each other happily. But when 
the scientists introduced more rats to over¬ 
populate. as it were, the living space, a 
number of behavioural aberrations began to 
take place. First, activity began to decrease. 
Then the rats became restless, irritable and 
violent. Eventually the bigger animals 
started to kill the younger ones and even 
mothers did not spare their offspring. In 
that crowded cage aggressive and violent 
behaviour went on increasing everyday. 
Finally when the scientists removed some of 
the rats to different spacious cages, their 
behaviour again became normal. The 
experiment strongly suggests that the condi¬ 
tion of our spacial surroundings exerts a 
powerful influence over human emotions and 
behaviour. Space exerts a salutary or dis¬ 
agreeable effect on the mind. Dr. Frank 
Brown of Northwestern University in Evans¬ 
ton, Illinois suggest that “...man may be a 
more diversely sensitive creature, more sub¬ 
ject to the invisible influences of the 
surrounding universe than Western science 
usually considers him.”^ Overpopulated 
cities, crowded dwellings, congested streets 
and roads bear ample testimony in support 
of this. It is poignantly borne out by statis¬ 
tical -studies that the crime rate, murders, 
suicides, heart attacks, and senseless violence 
are far more prevalent in our big cities than 
in sparsely populated countrysides. Because 

2* The Nature of Human Consciousness, 
Robert E. Ornstein, Editor (Saa Francisco: W.H. 
Freeman & Company, 1973) p. 439. 


of inadequate space to live in and move 
freely, and noise and other kinds of pollu¬ 
tion, human beings are compelled to endure 
constant stress and strain. In our overcrow¬ 
ded communities, in buses and trains, offices 
and public places, there is no space at aU. 
Always one has to jostle with others for a 
little standing room. For a few days such 
an ordeal can be endured or accepted. But 
if one has to live for years in such an awful 
condition the result may be the deadening 
of one’s sensitivities or a sense of unbearable 
frustration. Under constant strain it would 
be natural to expect the manifestation of 
some kind of anger or violence. Scientists 
who have been mappjng the stress route 
from brain to heart say that there is a link 
between mind and heart. The increasing 
number of heart attacks are due to strpss. 

Quietness has a healing power. After days 
of toil the mind and body desperately need 
recuperation, which is only possible in calm 
surroundings and atmosphere. But such 
opportunity is denied to ordinary people in 
big cities where they live in small homes 
with large families. There is neither space 
inside or outside. There is neither privacy 
nor silence. The atmosphere resonates with 
traffic and other noises, and people’s loud 
chatter. Always in such an uproarious 
environment it is no wonder the human mind 
becomes restless and disorderly, and often 
goes haywire. A disorderly mind is not only 
insensitive, but dull. Such shallow mind is 
concerned only with its survival, its hard 
struggles, anxieties and fears. Human beings 
brought up in such surroundings are forced 
to succumb to ‘unkindness and unconcern 
for others’ as a way of life. In cities many 
accidents take place. People are injured and 
die. But such tragic happenings fail to elicit 
human responses from busy passersby or to 
elicit any feelings in them. Human life 
becomes trifling and is not taken seriously. 
Hurrying home or to places of work is a 
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battle, indeed. Living and moving always 
in a sea of humanity dries up tender feelings 
of the heart 

Neurobiologists are clearly demonstrating 
that aggression and nillilessness have 
neurochemical basis in our bodies. They 
have found that aggression in humans 
appears to be regulated by two neurotrans- 
mitters —serotonin and norepinephrine. The 
first acts as a tranquilizer and the second is 
excitatory. Aggression and violent behaviour 
produce high levels of norepinephrine and 
low levels of serotonin. The interesting thing 
is that Dr. Goodwin of the National Institute 
of Mental Health, in the U.S.A. believes that 
the neurotransmitter-aggression link is not 
necessarily genetic, but that one’s environ¬ 
ment can trigger physio-chemical imbalances. 
Mind does not exist in isolation. It exists 
in relation to interactions with the environ¬ 
ment. Unplanned cities, population explo¬ 
sion, poverty and illiteracy are social 
phenomena, but have psychological cons¬ 
equences. Our minds are shaped by our 
natural- and man-made environments. We 
cannot escape the effects of harsh reality. 

In hospitals too, owing to lack of space, 
in poor communities hundreds of patients 
are sometimes found huddled together. In 
the absence of individual attention and care 
by doctors they languish and ultimately 
perish, neglected. The problem of space has 
a'-sumed enormous porportion all over the 
world in recent times. The more well-mean¬ 
ing ethologists like Austrian, Konrad Lorenz, 
William Thorpe of Cambridge. Niko 
Tinbergen of Holland, have predicted doom 
as the result of overcrowding, and urged that 
the space race may be a way of channeling 
aggressiveness and sublimating suffering. In 
his absorbing article, ^'Biological Rhythms" 
Gay Luce remarks: “The human being is 
often treated as if he were—or should be— 
a constant system with homeostatic balance. 


capable of great flexibility in dealing with 
e^xigencies outside.”^ 

The surroundings in which a patient re¬ 
covers from an illness can also be important. 
The following incident bears ample proof of 
this fact. A^ team of doctors and health 
experts recently renovated a Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital, transforming it 
from a bleak building that merely housed 
patients irt crowded colourless cubicles, into 
a bright, spacious and cheerful hospital. 
Doctors expected to see some improvement 
in the condition of their patients, but what- 
they really saw astonished them. Suddenly 
everyone seemed to start recuperating. 
Within three months many of the patients 
who had been in the institution from three 
to ten years, not only got healthy enough to 
be discharged, but once discharged they were 
able to resume normal lives. “We have seen 
the importance of treating the sick person as 
a totality,” says Dr. Jerome Frank, of John 
Hopkins School of Medicine, “not just as a 
body in need of repair. This unified system 
of healing should be our goal.”^ This hew 
approach is called holistic medicine. 

What is the fate of educational institu¬ 
tions ? Are there any signs of change for 
the better ? Unfortunately, except for a few 
good institutions, most will remain in the 
same lamentable plight, heart-rending though 
it may be. Crowded nursery schools situated 
in bleak small buildings with no space to 
spare present a pathetic sight. Young chil¬ 
dren are pushed as if into strait-jackets. 
When school classrooms lack sufficient space, 
the demand for spacious playgrounds for 
young students becomes a costly luxury. 
Classrooms when overflowing with pupils 
are noisy and in many of our urban centres, 
in such a condition our teachers can do 

3- Ibid. p. 443. 

4- Charles Panati, Breakthroughs (London: 
MacMillan, 1980) p. 19. 
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everything except teach. Without healthy 
happy teacher-pupil relationships, education 
has no meaning. Such conditions prevailing, 
that is why there is a large turning towards 
correspondence courses in India. Teachers 
can be dispensed with. If students cannot 
have large classrooms and grbunds sufficient 
to satisfy the need for physical activity, what 
is the utility of schools ? We all know that 
the brain needs for its healthy growth blood 
and oxygen. Sports, games, and physical 
exercise are absolutely necessary. It goes 
without saying that space is essential for 
life. In our overpopulated cities this appears 
to be a remote dream. 

Is intelligence solely determined by 
genes and heredity or is it partly depen¬ 
dent on environment ? Scientists are still 
divided. But there is undeniable truth in 
the view that environment does play an 
important role. This is supported by the 
research and experimental results of Drs’. 
Mark Rosenzweig and Albert Globus of the 
University of California, and of Krech and 
Bennet at Berkeley. To evaluate the effects 
of different kinds of environment on the 
brains of rats they placed some in standard 
.laboratory group cages, and others in a large 
spacious cage outtitted with a variety of 
toys. The rats in the latter ‘enriched’ 
environment had plenty to do, ropes to 
climb, wheels to turn, and room to move 
and play freely in a large area. After a few 
weeks their brains were dissected. The first 
group showed less neurological development, 
i.e. less intelligence. In the second group the 
scientists discovered more brain development 
—an increased number of dendritic spines 
and nerve-cell connections—possible causes 
for enhanced learning capacity and memory.® 

Our universities and colleges have turned 
into virtual battlegrounds of political agita- 

Richard M. Restak, The Brain—The Last 
Frontier (New York; Warner Books, 1979) 
pp. 124-25. 


tions and reckless violence. Students are 
restless and the slightest provocation sparks 
them into explosive behaviour. There might 
be other causes for this volatile behaviour, 
but it cannot be denied that the stifling 
environment in which they grow and learn 
has its effect. 

The Upanisads and ancient epics tell us 
about the ancient gurukula system of India, 
and the spacious forest universities. These 
gurukulas were asramas situated in forests 
at sites of natural beauty. They sometimes 
occupied vast areas of land with thick woods, 
tall trees, flowing streams, calm atmosphere 
and no morbid distractions. There deve¬ 
loped sweet loving relationships between 
teachers and pupils, which fostered con¬ 
fidence and trust and made these places of 
learning ideal institutions. It is said that even 
the fierce animals of the forest used to 
become tame and gentle in those surroun¬ 
dings. Above all, there was a certain amount 
of healthy austerity that was practised by 
the students and teachers. They lived a 
simple life-style devoid of ostentation and 
luxury, and while in the university, there 
was for the time being, perfect equality 
between students of rich and poor families 
and background. Destructive tendencies and 
psychological problems were noticeably 
absent. These forest universities were, 
therefore, ideal places for serious academic 
pursuit and spiritual quest. It is perhaps 
why in ancient India there were great strides 
made in all kinds of material and spiritual 
learning and culture. The lofty thoughts of 
the Vedas and Upanisads. and the ancient 
philosophies were born in such elevating 
environment close to nature. 

What is the life of modern man in the 
age of electronics and high-tech gadgetry ? 
Concern over ‘self and survival’ have become 
an obsession, sapping the energy and devour¬ 
ing enthusiasm and zest. Titillation of 
nerves, petty entertainments and addiction 
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to alcohol and narcotics have vitiated the 
atmosphere. There is shallow pleasure but 
not happiness, sell-forgetfulness but not self- 
control and mastery, gratification but not 
fulfilment,' momentary enjoyment but not 
bliss. Such insensitive human beings destroy 
but can never create. Our films, literature 
and art forms all reflect sensuality. 

The saddest part is that the younger 
generation has been nourished and brought 
up exclusively in such environment. They 
have, therefore, not been taught or trained 
to recognize or appreciate the higher things 
of life. The pure joy of being one with 
nature has been replaced wjth flimsy 
amusements. Modem man has no leisure or 
opportunity to look beyond the towering 
buildings at the bright stars in the evening 
sky, to enjoy the poetry of the soft moonlight 
or the sound of sweetly singing birds, or 
other natural joys due to the blare of 
vehicles, televisions and radios. Rather he 
must be content with viewing the natural 
beauties on the silver screen. In cities there 
is no space for trees, or woods, or parks or 
green lawns. Modern man has been paying 
heavily psychologically for this deprivation. 
The taut nerves, anxieties, anger, restlessness, 
and so on are the hallmarks of our highly 
civilized human society! 

Sri Ramakrishna used to advise world- 
weary devotees to retire now and then to 
solitary places and meditate. Peace is the 
Golden Fleece, none has found it in the 
noisy busy world. It has to be discovered 
in oneself in an environment of quietude. 
It is a fact that a few days of retirement to 
a forest cabin or to a solitary place of scenic 
beauty refreshes, the tired mind and its 
cathartic power unburdens the heart of all 
pent-up strong emotions. Only a quiet mind 
can release the shining light of the Soul that 
lies within. Space, therefore, is a powerful 


factor. It can either contract or expand our 
mental horizons. 

Emphasizing the importance of physical 
surroundings the Svetddvatara Upanisad 
says: “Let spiritual practices be done in a 
clean and levfel place protected from high 
wind, free from pebbles, gravel and fire, 
undisturbed by the noise of water or market- 
booths, and which is delightful to the mind 
and not offensive to the eye” (II. 10). Kurma 
Purdna mentions also *jantuvyapt<^ (infested 
by wild animals), and sa&abda (noisy) places 
as unfitting for spiritual exercises. The 
World Health Organization has published 
several research papers on the ill-^ects of 
noise pollution on the body and mind. 
Ulcers, insomnia, irritability, loss of memory 
and deafness are some of the punishments 
that noise administers. In affluent countries 
people are running away from busy cities 
and settling down in quiet rural areas. The 
great thinker of America, Henry Thoreau, 
aptly remarked, “I never found a companion 
that was so companionable as solitude.” 

Population pressure, unplanned growth of 
our cities, indiscriminate expansion of indus¬ 
trial areas have swallowed up much space. 
Whether problems are social or economic, 
they always have their repercussions on the 
mental life of the people. Environment and 
man go together. In large families children 
often are neglected. But undernourishment 
in early life permanently handicaps brain 
development. The damage, neurobiologists 
say, is irreversible. It should be remembered 
that while solving economic issues we often 
create psychological problems. Human 
beings are complex. Only with the holistic 
approach can studies be made from different 
co-related angles with a sense of proportion 
so that true and lasting solutions can be 
found. 



A National Language for India 

SWAMI- MADHAVANANDA 

This incisive* essay by the ninth President of the Ramakrishna Order 
{Augmt 1962 to October 1965), first appeared in the May 1930 issue of this 
Journal. Six decades after, we Indians are still nowhere near a solution. Will 
we ever find one ? 


One of the things that strike one forcibly 
on return from a trip to a foreign country 
like the United States of America is the 
diversity of tongues obtaining in this country. 
Over a dozen languages, each with a more 
or less developed literature of its own, divide 
among themselves the allegiance of three 
hundred and twenty millions of people. The 
persistence of this 'Babel* of tongues is all 
the more striking because the country is 
culturally one. Europe, too, has a great 
many languages, but it is a continent, and 
there is nothing strange in each country 
having its own language. But the existence 
of so many languages within the same 
country is a great hindrance to the progress 
of national unity. It subconsciously engen¬ 
ders prejudice in the minds of people speak¬ 
ing a certain tongue against those who speak 
a different tongue. The object of this article 
is to suggest some remedy for minimizing 
the evils which are due to the multiplicity 
of languages in India. The subject may not 
be new, but at this time of national awaken¬ 
ing it is worthwhile to go over the ground 
to see whether we can find out a common 
language for India or not By a common 
language 1 mean one that will serve as the 
medium of interprovincial communication, 
a language by means of which the residents 
of one part of the country can exchange 
their views with their brothers and sisters 
in another part. Nothing more than this is 
possible now, because each of the dozen 
languages is old and, as already said, has a 
literature of its own. It is neither possible. 


nor is jt desirable, to stamp out any language 
under such circumstances. What then are 
we to do ? We are to find out what language 
will best serve the purpose of the inter-pro¬ 
vincial language we need so badly in India. 
Such a language must have a copious and 
comprehensive vocabulary capable of expres¬ 
sing ideas in the different fields of life, and 
possess withal a more or less rich literature. 
Here one may ask, ‘Have we not already in 
English a language which is just doing this 
function ?’ The answer is that though 
English does this function in certain respects 
among the educated sections, yet it has some 
serious disadvantages which will for ever 
preclude any attempt to install it as the 
national language for India. The first draw¬ 
back of English is that it is not an indi¬ 
genous language of India. As such it has to 
be laboriously acquired. And everyone with 
some experience knows how many patient 
years of toil are needed before familiarity 
with the language is gained. Contrast this 
with some of the existing Indian languages. 
How much easier is it to learn them! The 
curse of a foreign language is that every 
single word of it has to be committed to 
memory, and as everybody knows, English 
idioms are a difficult study for an outsider. 
And as to English pronunciation, it is simply 
hopeless. As against this let us take up an 
Indian language, say Hindi. The very fact 
that Hindi is spoken by over one hundred 
and twenty millions of people, that is, nearly 
two-fifths of the entire population, naturally 
brings us into contact with it in season and 
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out of season. We are more or less familiar 
with its words and sounds. Moreovo* it has 
a simple grammar which, in spite of its 
exaggerated difficulties about one or two 
things to Which I shall presently refer, is 
very easy to learn. And, what is of prime 
importance it is phonetic. It is also a lan> 
^guage which is pre-eminently adaptive, and 
has a wonderful capacity—^in common with 
most of the Indian vernaculars—for expres¬ 
sing religious and philosophical ideas, the 
thing which is India’s special province. It 
has also a very rich poetical literature and 
a fast developing prose literature too. All 
these things should at once give Hindi a 
predominance over English, no matter how 
rich the latter is in literature. The treasures 
of English literature will be beyond the 
reach of the rank and file of the Indian 
people unless they can have a sufficient 
command over the language, which it will 
take them years to do. The dream of certain 
enthusiasts that Indian children will readily 
pick up English if they hear it spoken in 
their nursery, will never materialize in India, 
for the simple reason that there will never 
be available a sufficient number of English 
people to form the required background to 
the Indian home-Ufe. On the contrary, there 
are a hundred times more chances for an 
Indian language, Hindi for instance, to be 
so wide-spread in the land as to be imbibed 
with the mother’s milk by every Indian 
child. The odds against English are over¬ 
whelming. 

There are indeed people who are so con¬ 
vinced of the importance of English as a 
world language that they cannot think how 
any other language can be the national 
language of India. I refer them to countries 
like Japan, or France, or Germany. They 
do not use English as the common speech, 
but are just as fully alive to what is going 
on in the world, by having the latest books 
on science or philosophy or literature transla¬ 


ted into their own tongue. It is thus only 
th^ the millions can get into touch with the 
best thoughts of other countries in a short 
time. Of course France or Germany has 
English-speaking groups. India too will have 
them. They will be our specialists in that 
line. English will remain as one of the second 
languages in the country to be learnt at 
option. That is all. But that does not pre¬ 
vent Hindi or any other equally suitable 
Indian language being the national language 
of India. From whatever angle we look at 
the question. English cannot stand in com¬ 
parison with any of these Indian languages 
as regards the ease with which it can be 
acquired and spoken en masse. 

Now let me explain why I claim for Hindi 
advantages over any other Indian language. 
Why should we not choose Bengali, which 
is as easy to learn as Hindi, and much richer 
in literature, or Marathi, which comes next 
in order ? Why not take up Tamil, that 
great language of Southern India, which is so 
ancient and so very rich in literature ? The 
answer is, we must choose that language 
which is ea.sy to learn, easy to pronounce, 
is widely spoken, is capable of great adapt¬ 
ability, and is rich in literature. If we con¬ 
sider all these five points, we shall see that 
Hindi’s claims are the highest. As regards 
the first and last points. Bengali scores over 
Hindi. It is learnt more quickly because of 
its simpler grammar, and it has a very rich 
literature. Regarding this last point it yields 
place, if at all, only to Tamil. But Bengali 
pronunciation is difficult compared with 
Hindi, which is phonetic. Students of 
Northern India who have learnt Bengali 
through the eye. find great difficulties in 
speaking it correctly. They read and under¬ 
stand, but they cannot speak Bengali. The 
colloquial forms of expression are different 
from the literary forms, which makes it so 
hard for non-^ngalees to speak correct 
Bengali. In fact, they are so conscious of 
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their defects in this matter that they do not 
often dare to speak it for fear of exciting 
ridicule. So Bengali cannot be the language 
we are seeking for. 1 have conceded, that 
Bengali has a richer literature than Hindi, 
but let it be remembered that the poetical 
literature of Kindi is vast and exceedingly 
rich, although slightly more difficult. Marathi 
and Gujarati are even more difficult than 
Hindi, because of their three genders, more 
or less arbitrary, instead of two, as in Hindi. 
Tamil is very much more difficult, specially 
as regards pronunciation, which every out¬ 
sider can testify to. As regards the second 
point, Hindi, in common with Marathi and 
Gujarati has advantages over Bengali or any 
Southern language. While as regards the 
third point, extensity, it easily has the first 
place in India, with Bengali following at 
a distance. With reference to the fourth 
point, viz. adaptability, Hjndi yields to no 
other Indian language. So taking all things 
together Hindi fulfils most of the conditions 
that a national language in India should 
satisfy. 

There is another point to consider. All 
the great North Indian languages are derived 
from Sanskrit. This is the reason why any¬ 
one of them can he easily acquired by those 
who speak the cognate languages. All of 
them open the door to the vast cultural 
wealth which Sanskrit, ‘the language of the 
gods’, possesses more than, any other lan¬ 
guage of the world. And it is impossible to 
overemphasize this point, for we, Indians, 
must always draw our inspiration from this 
inexhaustible mine of ancient treasures. 
Three of the four Southern languages, viz. 
Telugu; Canarese and Malayalam, too, have 
a large percentage of Sanskrit words in them. 
And for this reason no Southerner, except 
the Tamilian, will find it difijpult to learn 
Hindi. On the other hand, a Northerner 
who wishes to learn Tamil or any other 
Southern language, knows how much more 


laborious it is for him than it is for his 
Southern brothers to learn his own. I make 
bold to say that one bom and brought up 
in Southern India, even a Tamilian, and 
possessing an average culture will be able 
to pick up Hindi in six months or even 
earlier. This should effectively silence those 
who oppose the idea of Hinffi being chosen 
as the national language of India. Does not 
English exact fifty times more labour ? One 
may question this statement by pointing to 
the perplexities of Hindi gender. But on 
closer scrutiny the subject will not appear 
so formidable as one thinks. There is 
method in its madness. French in spite of 
the same handicap is the continental language 
of Europe. Yet Hindi verbs, notwithstanding 
their complication with gender, arc much 
easier than French verbs. The positiop of 
French as a continental language is a settled 
fact, and nobody demurs to it, while objec¬ 
tions are raised against Hindi on the ground 
of difficulty, simply because it is a new¬ 
comer in the field. With a little familiarity 
the outstanding advantages of Hindi will be 
patent to one and all. Its association with 
the Devamgari script is another point in its 
favour, which links it up with Sanskrit. 
Moreover, Urdu, the language of Indian 
Mohammedans, is but a variant of Hindi. 
Therefore, since Hindi has so many outstan¬ 
ding advantages and can be learnt so easily, 
it is not wise to raise objections against its 
use as the national language of India, speci¬ 
ally when national interests are at stake. 
Let me repeat that not one of the existing 
vernaculars of India will be cast aside. They 
will continue to be .spoken just as they are, 
in the provinces. All we want is that Hindi 
should be made the medium of an inter¬ 
change of views between one province and 
another. I have already said that English 
will remain as an optional language. It will 
lose its present position no doubt, but that 

(Continued on page 496) 



Sri Saurada Devi 

V. GOPIN/tXHAN 

Som$ dissimilarities between Yasodhara, wife of Buddha, and Sri Sarada 
Devi are discussed in this interest ins article. The author isr from Kerala. 


There are points of similarity in the lives 
of Gautama Buddha and Sri Ramakrishna 
in many respects, even in their approaches 
to the Supreme Truth or God. and both of 
them renounced the worldly life in the prime 
of their youth. Yet one was bom in the lap 
of luxury in an exalted royal family, while 
the other was born in the home of an 
ordinary Brahmin family, amidst prayers 
and worship and the chanting of hymns and 
praises of God. Siddhartha was brought up 
in affluence and plenty, surrounded by 
worldly enjoyments, whereas Sri Rama¬ 
krishna was a lotus that grew up in a clear 
pool of renunciation and spirituality. 
Though it may appear to some that their 
livc.^ were poles asunder, no doubt their 
goai was one and the same. 

But when we consider the role of their 
pariners-ir.-life, we take note of a gulf of 
dilTernces and divergent natures. The way in 
which Yasodhara came into the life of 
Siddhartha and the unique appearance of 
Sarada in the life of Sri Ramakrishna are 
altogether unlike each other. When we con¬ 
trast the two we can at once discern the 
great dissimilarity. 

It was wiili the intent of nolding back the 
mind of Siddhartha from being carried away 
on a wave of detachment and aversion to 
worldly enjoyment that Suddhodana, the 
king of Kapilavastu. arranged for the wedd¬ 
ing of his son Siddhartha with the extremely 
beautiful princess Yasodhara. We know he 
succeeded in that purpose to some extent, 
for Siddhartha was infatuated with the 
stunning beauty of Yasodhara and enjoyed 


the bliss of his marriage for many years. 
Finally, when Rahula his only son was bom 
the clutches of Mahamaya were loosened 
and Siddhartha could come to his senses and 
into the consciousness of his great mission. 
Not only Yasodhara had no part to play in 
this vital turning-point, but she had not even 
an inkling of the great storm that raged in 
the mind of her beloved husband. Completely 
bound up in the pleasurable .sense life of the 
royal court that she was, Yasodhara could 
not even remotely understand the true nature 
of Siddhartha. And what was the sequel ? 
It was poignant heartache and severe shock 
at the deserting of herself and her child by 
Siddhartha. She could only shed tears over 
the callous (as it seemed to her) desertion 
of herself in the prime of her youth and her 
infant. She looked with misty eyes at the 
tender babe nursing at her breast and 
thought over the responsibility of bringing 
him up without the encouraging presence of 
his faher. Only later on. when Siddhariha 
came back as the enlightened Buddha, 
Yasodhara’s eyes were oi^ncd to the great 
reality. Then, chaste and devout lady as 
she was, Yasodhara placed herself at the 
feet of that Sannyasin Lord of hers and 
implored him to accept her as a humble dis¬ 
ciple. Though with great reluctance at first, 
Buddha yielded to her wish eventually. Thus, 
only in the last days of their relationship as 
!>uru and sisya, Ya.sodhara got a glimpse of 
the light of the greatness of the Holy Beloved 
in her own heart. Thereafter Yasodhara 
became a model partner-in-life of the great 
Lord of Men and followed the noble Dharma. 
She dedicated herself to the furthering of 
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the great mission of the Buddha. Ccrtain|j^ 
Yasodhara underwent a great transforma¬ 
tion in mind and spirit. But the creefit of 
that transformation goes entirely to Gautama 
Buddha, the spiritual Luminary. Yasodhara 
was only the moon reflecting*the gloriou.s 
light of the sun, Buddha. 

But Sarada Devi’s life was entirely diffe¬ 
rent from that of Yasodhara. For, she was 
married to Sri Ramakrishna at the tender 
age of five, before she was able to think and 
judge for herself. It was when she reached 
a mature age that she heard for the first 
time about her husband, that he was a crack 
who remained always immersed in contem¬ 
plation of God. Yasodhara could enjoy a 
warm though short-lived married life with 
her loving husband, Siddhariha. But to 
Sarada Devi from the very outset a bitter 
cup offered itself. Yet how effortlessly, how 
contentedly and with what calm resignation 
did she take that cup of life! Not only so, 
but she was unperturbed by the gossip and 
rumours of worldly persons regarding her 
husband, for she knew intuitively that her 
Lord was a divine and extraordinary per¬ 
son of exalted mind. She felt herself blessed 
being his partner-in-!ife, and could rise to 
the occasion as required, even from her 
young age. Though not educated in the 
schoolish scn.se, she knew she had a part to 
play in his great mission. Sarada Devi could 
not. of course, serve Sri Ramakrishna in his 
physical form throughout her own life. But 
she partook of all the likes and dislikes of 
her husband w'hile he yet lived in his body, 
shared all his joys and sorrows, and was a 
helpmate in his spiritual ministrations. She 
silently and devotedly served the Master in 
all ways. And after the passing away of 
Sri Ramakrishna she took upon herself his 
unfinished work, guiding innumerable earnest 
souls, managed her own large household, 
and nurtured the fledgling Ramakrislina 
Order. The very incarnation of renunciation. 


Sarada Devi ascended the mighty steps of 
service to God in humanity which could 
not even be dreamt of by Ya.sodhara. 

Yasodhara enjoyed the life of wife and 
mother for about twelve years. Any woman 
blessed with youth and beauty vvishc.s to 
fulfil these two dreams. Sarada Devi loo 
was eminently and bountifully graced with 
both youth and beauty by God. Like Sakti 
to Siva, Sarada Devi could have, if .she had 
wanted, easily transformed Sri Ramakrihsna 
into Ardhanwlsvara. (Lord Siva i.s so called 
because half of his body was given over to 
his consort ParvatT.) But she didn’t make 
even a show of an attempt at that, for she 
was fully conscious of the great world niis.sion 
of the Master. Sri Ramakrishna himsalf 
had avowed the truth of this on one occa¬ 
sion. Had it not been for Sarada’s hearty 
cooperation, it is doubtful whether Sri 
Ramakrishna could have succeeded in the 
upward turning of hi.s soul in complete 
surrender to God. 

It is perhaps the dream of all married 
women to hold a handsome baby at the 
breast and to be cheered by its growimr up 
to accomplished adulthood. When Sarada 
Devi’s old mother wept that her daughter 
would never have the fortune of being 
addressed as ‘Mother’ by her own offspring 
(being married to a sannyds'm who practised 
ab.so]ute continence). Sri Ramakrishna told 
her thus: “Your daughter (.Sarada) will have 
so many sons (in the .spiritual sense) that 
she will become tired of hearing the repea¬ 
ted calk of ‘Mother. Mother’.” But as we 
know. Sarada Devi somehow excelled this 
prediction of her husband. She never tired 
of the repeated calls of ‘Mother’ by her 
devoted countless sons and daughters. Each 
call of ‘Mother’ by her spiritual chil-ilren 
strengthened her resolve to .serve the [.ord 
with determination, renunciation and love. 

Yasodhara joined the institmion .started 
by Buddha and worked for the noble cau.^c 
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to Ihc end of her life. Nevertheless, she 
contributed nothing original. She only 
followed the footsteps of Buddha who had 
set everything right. But Sarada Devi 
inherited the stupendous task of erecting a 
great man.'.ion out of nothing, so to say, 
except the single stone laid by Sri Rama- 
krislma. Of course, she was ably assisted by 
the monastic and lay disciples of the great 
Master, who did not spare themselves in 
the work. Still, it was a great and onerous 
responsibility for a young widow like Sarada 
Devi, who was compelled to work amidst 
grow'n-up men, some of whom were older 
than herself. And she had to lift them up 
with herself to the heights of spirituality. 
One can easily guess the predicament she 
was placed in. Without any resources at 
her disposal, Sarada Devi had to concentrate 
on tlic Feet of the Blessed Lord and pray 
fervently for Ilis assistance in all matters. 
One is thrilled to remember the momentous 
things she managed with her meagre means. 

Some entertain the erroneous idea that 
Sarada Devi w'as relegated to the background 
while Sri Ramakrishna was alive, and lived 
a hidden if not neglected existence as a house¬ 
wife. But nothing can be further from, the 
truth. Sarada Devi was ince.ssantly active 
even then, only it was behind a curtain, as 
it were. Every movement and saying of 
Sri Raniakri.dma brought to surface the 
latent power of Sarada Devi. Like MahCi 


Visriu before Adi S^tkti (the Primordial 
A)wer), Sri Ramakrishna wi^s enacting and 
unfolding a divine drama of devotion, 
ecstasy and samadhi in propitiation of the 
great goddess Sarada Devi. He was fully 
aware of her* greatness as the Mother of the 
Universe, capable of blessing one and all. 
That was why he selected her as his consort. 
Immaculate, beautiful, and purity incarnate, 
Sarara Devi was sanctified by her relation 
to Sri Ramakrishna like the Divine Mother 
was with Lord Siva. Sarada Devi, the 
incarnation of sakti, came down on earth to 
make people realize the sublimity of the 
‘Siva-Sakti union’. 

It was with great reluctance that Gautama 
Buddha enrolled Yasodhara in his band of 
disciples. Truly, as he feared, these women 
inmates in time became icsponsiblc for the 
decay and degeneration of monastic 
Buddhism and paved the way for Buddhism’s 
decline within a few hundred years after 
Buddha’s death. 

But it was the Holy Mother, Sarada Devi 
herself wlio laid the foundation of the Sri 
Ramakrishna Movement, resting it on the 
concept of the universal motherhood of 
God. The holy "TapasxinV (Ascetic-Mother) 
that she was. Sarada Devi through her life’s 
example showed the way to both sannyasins 
and householders. 




Why should my sons lack food ? They shall not. I myself prayed to the 
Master, “O Master, may your sons never suffer for want of food.” 

—Holy Mother 





Child Krishna of Gunivayur 

A. ^ISWANATHAN 

The Lord becomes the servant of His own devotees. There is no end to 
11 is play. The touching story is told by Sri Viswanathan, who is the Dean of 
the Training Institute of Indian Railways in Secunderabad. 


In the Gila fCh. VII, verse 21), Shri Krishna 
tells Arjuna: 

Yo yo yiini yum tanuni bhaktah 
sraddhayu arcitum icchati 
iusya tasyucalum sraddhdm 
tdmeva vidodhuinyaham 

I give unswerving faith unto each devotee 
who seeks to wor.ship with faith. Me, in 
whatever form of Mine he 'hooses. 

Many arc Ihe ways in which devotees lake 
delight in worshipping the Lord. A most 
delightful way of approaching the Lord is 
with an attitude of parental tenderness and 
aflfcction towards Him. In this too, most 
fortunate is that devotee, who can look upon 
Shri Krishna as a mother would on her own 
infant. A mother seeks nothing from her 
infant. She only gives and gives. There is 
only love, ennobled by tenderness and rein¬ 
forced by strength. 'There is no egoism, no 
expectation of boons and blessings. It is 
sacrifice, with no thought about the self. 
Like the mother towards lier infant, the 
devotee is blessed with a continuous aware¬ 
ness of the Lord. The great Yasoda reigns 
supreme in such love for her Krishna. Hers 
is pure love, and there is no intellectual 
sophistication in it. Such love elevates the 
devotee spiritualiy. and makes a captive of 
the Lord. The Ndruyanlyam describes it 
beautifully; 

Nipdyuyantj .stanom ankagam tvdm 
vilokayanti vodanam hasantl, 
dasdm Yasodd katamJm na bhaje 
sail tddrsah, ndhl Harel gaddd mdtn\ 


Feeding breast to Thee who had climbed 
onto her lap, looking at Thy beautiful 
visage and .smiling at Thee, to what heights 
of ecstasy did not Yasodd ri.se \ Mayst 
that Thou, O Hari, save me from my 
afflict ions \ (D. 41 v. 10). 

The enchanting Child Krishna of Guru- 
vayur (Kerala) continues to draw unto Him¬ 
self, irresistably, many great devotees. 
Among the mo.st remarkable was Kuru- 
ramma (1570-1O40 a.d.). She belonged to a 
small village near Paravur in the then 
Travancore Stale. As was the custom then, 
as a young girl she was married into the 
Kurur Namboodiri household for ‘IHorn’). 
Being the eldest bride, in course of lime she 
became matriarch of the family, known by 
the name Kururamma. Those whom the 
Lord loves. He ensures that they do not 
develop distracting ties toward the world. 
And so, before she could become a mother, 
Kururamma became a widow'. 

Without a child of her own, Kururamma 
began to look upon the infant Krishna as 
her child. She was no poet or savant. 
Intellectually, she was an ordinary person, 
and alwaays reso^'led (o onl;, one verse of 
the Ndruyanlyam whenever she nieditated 
on the Lord: 

Komalam kujayan venum 
sydmaloyam kumarakah 
veda vedyam param brahma 
bhdsatdm purato mama 

The One who makes beautiful music from 
His flute, Ihe Dark-hued One, the One 
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who is Himself the Param Brahma, the 

Ultimate Truth, e.xtolleci in the Vedas, may 

that celestial Yowifi One appear before 

me in all His resplendence \ 

As Kururamma advanced into old age, 
she became, day by day, weak and helpless 
with no one to take care of her. One day, 
after visiting the Lord in Guruvayur temple, 
she came back and sat down in the front 
of her house, utterly exhausted, and wearily 
ullcring the Lord’s name in her distress. 
Immediately thereupon, a handsome young 
boy came from a distance, saying that he 
was just passing by and had heard someone 
calling him by name, and could he help her 
in any way ? Kururamma in her innocence 
was none the wiser about the boy’s identity. 
She talked to him about her troubles and 
asked if he would fetch her some water. The 
young boy set about to fulfil her wish with 
alacrity. Thereafter, to the delight of the 
old lady, he went on and completed all the 
remaining household tasks. 

F'rom that day it became a regular duty 
with him to turn up at her house every 
morning and help the blessed lady with her 
household tasks. In return, she would reward 
him with some sweetmeats or a plantain, 
even as a mother would do for her own 
child. Whenever tlic youngster was around, 
Kiiiiiramma felt an indescribable joy. She 
would spend her time laughing and playing 
with him. She would fondle him and when¬ 
ever he committed some mischief, she would, 
like .1 mother, reprimand him. She found 
that if the boy was absent for any length of 
time she would be plunged into the depths 
of loneliness and gloom. After a long 
a.ssocialion with her young helpmate, the 
bond of Kururamma’s affection for him 
developed into mysticism, and all her other 
bonds to the world were severed. Kuru- 
ramma's mind was simple and unsophistica¬ 
ted : she knew hhakti, the love of the Lord, 
and only that. Once, when a person a.sked 


her why she, a woman, committed the 
irk propriety of doing 'Nardyana Japam' at 
all times -round the month without interrup¬ 
tion, her reply was simply “that Yama, the 
Lord of Death, when He comes, does not 
grant even a moment’s reprieve. Ready or 
no. one has to go.” 

Another great devotee, a contemporary of 
Kururamma, was the saint Vilvamangala. To 
him too, Shri Krishna used to appear every 
day, Vilvamangala, however, was inclined to 
ritualism in his worship of Shri Krishna, 
and had his preconceptions regarding the 
conduct required of a good devotee. 

When Shri Krishna appeared to Vilva- 
maiigala everyday. He used to receive the 
holy man’s offerings in the pnju. Vilva¬ 
mangala used to be aware tliat the Lord was 
bestowing His special grace on him. There 
are many stories about the lessons that 
Vilvamangala used to have from the Lord 
on the superior nature of egoless hhakti. 

Once there was an old brahmin who 
.suffered from severe pain in his stomach. 
Hearing: about Vilvamangala, and that he 
used to converse with the Lord everyday, as 
a last resort he came to him. He rcquc.sted 
Vilvamangala to find a v/ay to cure him of 
his ailment. For reply, Vilwimangalu had 
only doses of philosophy to offer. He told 
the brahmin that it was not possible for any 
person to escape the result of his own sins, 
cither of the present or of previous lives. 
The only way was for him to endure his 
affliction and pain. Hearing it. the old man 
departed in great dejection, not knowing 
what to do next. Greatly distressed and 
utterly exhausted, he dragged himself to 
where Kururamma was residing. He hardly 
knew' anything of her greatness or devotion 
to God. When Kururamma saw the old 
brahmin at her dorstep, she rushed to give 
him comfort. She asked him to wash and 
sit for his meal, and began to lay out a 
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fresh plantain leaf for him with all kinds of 
delicious food. Watching her and seeing the 
food deepened the old man’s anguish *>11 
the more. He told Kururamma abo|^t his 
stomach trouble and that even the great 
Vilvamangala had not been able to intercede 
with the Lord to get him cur|:d. However, 
as Kururamma continued to insist, he had 
to sit down and try to cat. Much to his sur¬ 
prise, he suddenly found that all his pain 
vanished. Joyfully then, he proceeded to 
enjoy his meal, as never before for a long 
time. In due course, as intended by the Lord, 
the news of this happening reached Vilva¬ 
mangala. Ihc great devotee realized that 
he had never totally surrendered himself to 
the Lord. 

On anoilicr occasion Kururamma reques¬ 
ted Vilvamangala to accept hhiLya, the alms 
due U) Legging mendicants, from her home 
on a particular day. He agreed, but after 
a few days forgot all about his promise. On 
the appointed day, when Kururamma went 
to the temple tank for her bath, she came 
to know from an aristocratic lady, also 
bathing there, that the latter was herself 
expecting the holy man to come to her house 
that day for his hhikya. This was a great 
shock to the pious and simple Kururamma. 
She knew that she stood nowhere near this 
aristocratic lady to whom Vilvamangala was 
going, so she returned to her home lamen¬ 
ting her ill-luck. 

It is customary in Kerala when a sannyasi 
starts out on a journey, for a disciple of his 
to sound a conch to denote the auspicious 
moment. In this instance, when Vilva¬ 
mangala started from bis hermitage towards 
the noble.woman’s home, though the disciple 
tried to sound the conch as was usual with 
him, he could not get any sound out of it, 
however much he tried. Immediately 
Vilvamangala stopped to think, and it 
flashed into his memory that he had earlier 
given his promise to visit Kururamma. Full 


of regret for his lapse, he directed his 
entourage to the hou.se of Kururamma 
instead. Suddenly the disciple found tlial 
he could sound the conch. 

On arriving at Kururammu’s place the 
great Vilvamangala was pleasantly surprised 
to see that excellent arrangements had been 
hastily prepared for the piljcl that precedes 
the taking of hfiikxa. And that the old lady 
was being assisted in this by a very comely 
looking young boy. As Vilvamangala com¬ 
menced the worship and offered tuUisi leaves 
at the feet of the idol of Shri Krishna, lie 
found that each leaf of tuiasi would instead 
fall at the feel of that young boy, who all 
the while was standing by the side of 
Kururamma, watching with a faint smile on 
his lips. At first a trillc annoyed, he looked 
at the boy once again with his inner cy:, 
and found standing in front of him was ni>nc 
other than Shri Krishna Himself, in all His 
resplendent beauty. Thus, once again a wise 
revelation came to him. That simple devout 
lady was so close to the l.'ud that He 
condescended to perform household chores 
for her! 

Vilvamangala was liirnsclf known lo be a 
sufferer from a gastric ulcer. However, he 
would perform the daily piiiu to the Lord, 
and only after Shri Krishna v/ould actually 
appear and partake of the food offering, 
would the saint partake of it himself. One 
day he waited for long, but Shri Krishna was 
not to be seen. The acute pain of the stomach 
ulcer was beginning to make iise.lf felt, and 
in anxiety and physical discomfort Vilva- 
magala began to pace rcstle.ssly back and 
forth between the entrance and the shiine. 
impatient for the Lord to appear. By evening 
Shri Krishna was seen to come running, 
breathle.ss and covered with dust and dirt. 
Intimate devotee that he was, Vilvamangala 
proceeded to scold the Lord for delaying 
and for making him suffer so mucii. Reply¬ 
ing, Shii Krishna told the devotee that He 
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was helpless. As He had unwittingly com¬ 
mitted some mischief—capricious Child that 
He was!—while performing some household 
task at Kururamma’s house, she had got so 
annoyed with Him that she imprisoned Him 
by over-lunring on Him a big earthen pot 
(traditionally used in Kerala for the ripening 
of bananas). It was only by evening, after 


much pleading that Kururamma relented and 
released the Omnipresent, Omnipotent, 
Onniscient Lord from His imprisonment! 

Thf. tales of these devotees'arc sweet, and 
the devotees of the Child of Guruvayur are 
endless in number. ^ May the enchanting 
Child and His devotees prosper in their 
love for each other! 


A NATIONAL LANGUAGE FOR INDIA 
{Continued from pat^c 489) 


should not deter us from exercising our 
judgement in this all-impqrtanl matter. 
What we want is a suitable national language, 
and Hindi, as 1 have tried to show, is the 
best one available. So let us choose that. 

1 he solution of the language problem in 
India requires som little sacrifice. If instead 
of choosing that languttge which has the 
greatest claims, vve light for our respective 
mother-tongues- -for which we have naturally 
a partiality -it will be hampering the 
national cause. For a united India a common 
medium of intercourse, a national language, 
is absolutely necessary, and for this let us 


throw overboard our personal i^redilcciion-; 
and be guided by practical considerations 
of the highest national importance, fhe one 
thing needed now is to provide facilities in 
every High School for learning Hindi. T.ct 
us earnestly do that, and tiic result will be 
marvellous. The national language canno'. 
be delayed any more. The day is not far 
distant when Hindi will occupy its rightful 
place among the languages in India. We 
shall no more have to depend on a foreign 
tongue to speak to our own brothers and 
sisters of other provinces. A little more 
effort, and Hindi as a national medium of 
expression will be an accomplished fact. 



A Polyandrous Tribe : The Kiimauri 

I 

AMIYA BIIAUMIK 

India's many subcultures, including that aj the clannish mountain people under 
discussion in this article, htwe developed as the result of thousands of years 
of struyitle with the physical environment, explains the author who is a research 
scholar in the Department of Anthropology at Lucknow University. 


Inhabitants of each geographic area neces¬ 
sarily seek their adjustment with their physi¬ 
cal surroundings through their constant 
interaction with it in order to fulfil most oi 
their needs. As conditions of physical 
environment vary from one region to another, 
a diversity in human etfort and social and 
cultural forms are bound to occur. They 
attract the eye of the layman as well as 
the social scientist. 

Famous for its splendrous scenic beauty 
in the Western Himalayas, Himachal 
Pradesh, in the extreme north, is one of the 
states of the Indian Union. It is bounded 
on its four sides by Kashmir, Tibet, Uttar 
Pradesh, and Haryana. Deep valleys, 
cascading mountain .streams, thick forests of 
pine and deodar, sparkling lakes and green 
fields spcciall’ distinguish the state and make 
it a place of enchanting natural beauty. 
Towering snow-clad mountains rise to the 
vicinity of 22,000 feel all through and pre¬ 
sent sublime and spectacular scenery. 

» 

Himachal is divided into ten districts— 
Chamba, Mandi, Bilaspur. Mahasu, Sirmur, 
Kinnaur. Simla, Kangia, Kulu, and Lahaul 
and Spiti. The capital is Simla, at an altitude 
of 7,262 feet, the most attractive tourist 
spot and hill re.sort. but Kulu, Manali, and 
Dharmasala (home in exile of the Dalai 
Lama) are also much sought-after hill 
stations in the summer. Other months see 
the whole upland region frequently lashed 
by icy winds and cosered with snow. 

Himachal’s history goes back very far, 
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even to the Vcdic age. when the region was 
acclaimed. Its earlie.'t tribal people were 
assimilated into the Aryan culture, I’he.se 
clans today—notably the Gaddis, Gujars, 
Kinners, Lahaulis, and Pangawalas, still 
follow Hindu traditions. Though each has 
its own dialect, the infiiience of .Sanskrit is 
discernible in all of them. Some live in very 
remote and inaccessible areas. Road com¬ 
munication has been receiving priority, yet, 
during winter many places remain entirely 
cut off for weeks because of heavy snowfalls. 
Most of Himachal’s indigenous folk are poor 
because of rocky soils and little industry. 
Generally they remain at the subsistence level. 

Kinnaur is the north-eastern frontier dis¬ 
trict, the whole of which is secluded from 
other parts of the .■<l.ile and country. The 
district being made up entirely of rugged 
mountains is encircled by high hills and 
peaks. Us eastern border connects with the 
international border of western 'i'ibct. Thi;-; 
border is ‘well-delincd by water, parting the 
Zaskar Mounlahi-. .Southern bounadiy 
adjoins the district', of Utiarkaslu, of UtUir 
Pradosh, and luc next di-tricl uf Himachal, 
Muhasu. Gn the west, Kinnaur touche.s 
Mahasu also, anil the Kulu district. The 
northern boundary adjoins the Spiti sub-divi¬ 
sion of Lahaul and Spiti district. Covering 
an area of 6,.‘'2() square kilometres, there is 
a population of only about sixty thousand, 
but a large portion of the region is uninhabi¬ 
ted due to the vast range of snowy mountains 
and inaccessible crags and forests. Besides, 
winter temperatures of — 30" arc common. 
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Kinnaur is intercepted by the river Satluj 
and its tributaries, namely, Spiti, Ropa,« 
Taiti, Kashang, Mulgoon, Yula, Wanger, 
Shorang, and the Rupi. There are also the 
Tirang, the Gyanthing, the Baspa, the Duling 
and Saldang. 

Prior to the merger of the former princely 
states, the area comprising Kinnaur was a 
tahsil, called Chini, of the erstwhile Bushahr 
State, under the charge of a Tahsildar or 
assistant collector. The present name of 
Kinnaur was adopted in 1960 when the 
region was made a district for the purpose 
of more convenient and better administra¬ 
tion, ‘Kinnaur’ being derived from the name 
of the inhabitants, Kinners. 

The princely Bushahr state had an inter¬ 
esting mythological history. In very ancient 
times, a good general of a raja (perhaps Dev 
Puma of Kamru) was envied by other cour¬ 
tiers. It is believed that he. therefore, went 
on a pilgrimage to the holy lake Munasar- 
ovar, and on returning from the lake he 
was followed down the mountain passes by 
a blue-water stream, the Shohneet of the 
Puranas, i.c., the present Satluj. After 
passing Shipki. in the domain of his cx- 
sovereign, Banasar established his own 
capital at Shvihneetpm*. named after the blue 
river. Shobiic-eipur is said to be the same 
as the pre-.ent Sarhan. Banasur built a!id 
consolidated his kingdom and eventually 
reconciled wilii IX-v Puma, whi' laid remai 
ned vvithoiil an heir. Lutcr King Dev Puma 
offered his state, the Baspa Valley to 
Banasur when he was about to die. Thus 
the Baspa valley got added to the Shohneet- 
pur and a new bigger .‘-ate called Bushahr 
came into existence. 

History of the Kinners 

Inhabitants of the present district of 
Kinnaur arc generally called Kinners or 
Kanauras. 


Legends and mythology depict Kinners 
(Skt. Kinnaras) as a distinct race of semi- 
c%le.stial beings living in'mountains, some¬ 
times described as ‘horse-headed’, also 
Kim-purusas. Fhe Puranas describe Kinnaras 
as heaveijly musicians or choristers. Hein¬ 
rich, in his book Myths and Legends, pointed 
out that such creatures were supposed to 
inhabit a semi-celestial region high in the 
Himalaya, where saints of earth who attain 
perfection consort with these supernatural 
beings. Satyakctu Vidyalankar mentions 
that the area of mountains of the Satluj river 
v/hcrc the erstwhile Bushahr atid other states 
near the Simla Hills cxi.sled was anciently 
known as Kinnerdesh. The Kinnerdesh was 
situated between the mountains of the Satluj 
and the Yamuna. Inhabitants of the Kinner¬ 
desh were called Kinners. 

Kinnaur culture is full of folk songs and 
tales which go back to the Maiuibhdrata 
period. Kinnaur seems to be the region 
where the Pandavas spent the best part of 
their exile. Kinners, however, arc mentioned 
in many of the Hindu religious books. The 
great poet Kalida.sa remembers them in bis 
famous book Kumdrsamhhava. 

Ihcrefore it is easy to be convinced that 
there did exist an ancient race of Kinners 
and ihal race inhabited the area nov/ com¬ 
prising (jur districl, as well as adjacent area.s 
of the Himabyas. 

Social Life 

Kinners are a closely structured group. 
The family is the smallest unit of social 
organization, but in Kinnaur it a.ssumes a 
tripartite constitution, viz. nuclear, extended 
and polyandrous. Nuclear families are very 
few. consisting of (wo parents and their 
unmarried children, or husband and wife 
without children. But there are extended 
families, comprising members of .several 
generations, both vertically and horizontally. 
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and polyandrous families that include wife 
and more than one husband and their 
unmarried children. Families of multiple 
wives ipolygynous) are not found. • 

Society in Kinnaur is, patrilineal with 
patrilocal residence. Both succession and 
inheritance of property occur in the male 
line. Each household is controlled by a 
strong patriarch. In a polyandrous family 
when one of the husbands dies, the property 
belonging to him is inherited by the survi¬ 
ving co-husbands. After the death of all 
husbands, the sons begotton by them inherit 
the patrimony in equal shares. Practically, 
as long as brother(s) of a deceased husband 
live, the death of that person is recorded in 
the revenue papers as ‘issueless’ and the 
property is mutated in favour of his survi¬ 
ving brother(s). 

Children born umsanctioned (c.xtramarit- 
ally) to a widow or to an uncommitted 
woman, called poltu, male, or poltee, female, 
have no claim to property by way of inheri¬ 
tance. Children of a legally married woman 
have the social sanction to get the whole 
property of the deceased father(s) through 
inheritance. The poliit, as a rule, (if accom¬ 
modated by other members of the family) 
become servants to the rest of the household. 
They are supported by the family or some¬ 
times are given a small portion of land and 
a small sum of money by the head of the 
family according to his means and*discretion. 
Such an illegitimate child has no right to 
property. 

There are two sets of rules in connection 
with the division of property in a polyandrous 
family. These arc jut hong and kanchong. 
Jathong refers to the right of the eldest and 
kanchong to the youngest of the family. 
Before the partition of property takes place 
the good land is given to the eldest brother 
and the ancestral house to the youngest. 
After distributing the above, the rest of the 


propery is then divided in equal shares. The 
ideology behind such practice is that the 
Youngest son being just a starter or not an 
earning hand, should be given a new home 
for himself and that the eldest s-on should 
get the best land, in recognition of his 
seniority and experience in the matter of 
cultivation. 

Wajih-iil-araz is a custom through which 
powers are restricted to the members of the 
joint family, cither to alienate or otherwi.se 
transfer any property again.st the interests of 
reversioners. 

Marriage 

Generally, Kinners prefer polyandry, 
though monogamous marriages are also 
found. It is due to outside influences. 
Polyandry keeps the family close-knit and 
prevents both ovcr-popu'ation and fragmenta¬ 
tion of the already small agricultural hold¬ 
ings. It also provides sufficient ablc-hands 
to eke out a precarious living from the 
inhospitable soil, and allows full benefit of 
scarce resources by way of po(ding them 
■ together. Moreover, formerly polyandry was 
directly encouraged by the imposing of 
penalties on the partitioncr. Government 
banned the division of moveable and 
immoveable property among the brothers. 
Violators had to pay heavy penalties. 

In the polyandrous marriage system, 
several brothers arc shared by one wife. In 
some cases wife's sister is also brought as 
a second wife, if the former is barren. Some¬ 
times also a younger brother can marry 
another girl because of the common wife’s 
being older. In that case, if the new wife 
does not agree to accept other brothers as 
her husbands, then the division of property 
is inevitable. 

All the husbands are reckoned as fathers 
of each child. The eldest brother is called 
teg-hoha (elder father) and the others gato. 
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ho ha (younger father). Practically, the eldest 
brother is regarded as the father of all the 
children begotten from the wife. 

During marriage ceremonies all brothers 
who are to marry a girl have to observe a 
special custom. Each is required to wear 
a turban, locally called pag likshima, in 
order to*have the status of bridegroom. 

The most adverse effect of the polyandrous 
arrangement is that a number of the female 
population is left unmarried. They often 
lake refuge in the monastic convents, becom¬ 
ing nuns. 

Role of Women 

In polyandry woman has an important 
role. This mode of marriage is an economic 
necessity for the Kinners, so long brothers 
have to live in a joint family and have to 
depend on local scanty resources for their 
subsistence. The unity of the family depends 
upon the ingenuity of the lady of the house 
who looks after all her husbands with equal 
favour, without giving any cause for offence 
to anyone. 

Women are very industrious and play a 
vital role in the economic life. Besides the 
usual daily household cares, they are often 
seen afield, helping in various agricultural 
operations, save ploughing, which is always 
done by men. I'hc women sow the seed, 
weed, irrigate and harvest the crops, make 
hay, collect firewood and pasture the lives¬ 
tock, and carry loads. Wool carding is also 
part of their job. Apart from these, they 


help in any other type of work. Despite 
this solid contribution, they arc to a great 
extent dependent on the.men in all stages 
aiid situations of life, for shelter, food, and 
clothing. Except for articles given by her 
parents at the time of marriage, and to 
which she is customarily entitled, a woman 
(excepting a widow) has no right by way 
of inheritance, and otherv/ise to any property, 
either in her husbands’ or in her parents’ 
house. Even wages earned occasionally, by 
some women, are generally not retained or 
spent privately by them, but are handed 
over to the parents, in the case of unmarried 
girls, or to their husbands, by the married. 

Summing up the role of the women. Dr. 
Van Der Sleen mentioned that the women 
do everything, including the heaviest jobs, 
and tlie only job to which the men attend to 
regularly is ploughing, which really is little 
more than addressing the oxen by means of 
a heavy cudgel. He .says that women pro¬ 
vide the best and the cheapest available 
labour in the area, and to procure it one 
may even [ wish ? ] to marry four or five 
wives. Till such time as education among 
the women spreads, their existing condition 
is not likely to improve appreciably.* 


* Fortunately, after independence, Himachal 
Pradesh has been taking rapid strides in the field 
of education and economic development. Tourism 
and road construction have substantially contri¬ 
buted to increasing prosperity in the state. Grow¬ 
ing coniciousness of changes t;!,king place in the 
country has had an impact on the out-dated 
social customs. 



There is no chance for the welfare of the world unless the condition of women 
is improved. It is not possible for a bird to fly on only one wing. 


—Swami Vivekananda 






Hindu Eschatology and Cosmogony 

SYAMADAS BANERJEE 

The author discusses some of the aspects of cosmogony outlined in India's 
ancient Sankhya PhiCosophy. He is a former Director of Geological Survey 
of India. At present he is an honorary worker in our Ramakrishna Mission 


Centre at Narainpur {M.P.). 

Eschatology is the branch of theology 
concerned with death, judgement, heaven 
and hell. For millennia, man’s inquisitiveness 
has centred in such questions as what hap¬ 
pens when a man dies, what is his origin 
and goal, what is his relationship with the 
phenomenal universe, and how the universe 
has come into existence. 

The Hindu concept of cosmogony and 
cosmic evolution is mainly based on Kapila’s 
Sankhya Philosophy of the twenty-five princi¬ 
ples. In addition, another important authority 
is Patanjali, but his system is also based 
upon the Sankhya, the points of difference 
being very few. Patanjali admits a Personal 
God in the form of a first teacher, while the 
Sankhyas admit of God as a nearly perfec¬ 
ted being, temporarily in charge of a cycle 
of creation. Secondly, the Yogis hold the 
mind to be equally all-pervading with the 
soul, or Purusa, and the Sankhyas do not.' 

Another important schopl, Advaita, belie¬ 
ves in one Existence, the Absolute, or 
Brahman, and the universe as an apparent 
manifestation or mdyd. having no real exis¬ 
tence. To them, the soul does not go any¬ 
where after its apparent death, because 
omnipresent is the true Self of man. Similarly, 
the creation and evolution are also apparent, 
and on removal of cosmic ignorance, or 

!• The Complete Works of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989) Vol. I. 
p. 123. 


mdyd, nothing remains but One--the True, 
the Absolute.2 

The First Principle is the undifferentiated 
Purusa-Prakrti. the Prime Cause iMahd- 
kdrona )—source and repository of all crea¬ 
tion, beyond time, space and causation. It 
is the Paramatnia of the Yogis, and Sat- 
cit'dnanda (Existence-Knowledgc-Bliss), or 
Brahman, of the Advaitists. The Brdhman- 
Sakti, or the Power of Brahman, is the 
Prakrti, inseparable from Brahman, and 
wherefrom flows the creative energy, wherein 
lie in equilibrium the three gums —sattva, 
rajas, and tamas, the psychic and physical 
material cause of the universe. The undiffe¬ 
rentiated Brahman is beyond the reach of 
human mind and speech to describe, and 
can only be realized in Turiya, the state of 
cosmic consciousness. 

The cj'cle of creation (kalpa) starts with 
a process of differentiation - a vibration, or 
•Stir, the emerging of the sound OM fAlJM). 
or Nada-hrahman, the Pure Consciousness 
becoming conscious of Itself. Man’s thin¬ 
king power, or knowledge, could at best 
reach up to this point. The ‘big bang’ theory 
of the modern scieritist.s for the creation of 
the universe may be something analogous. 
Even in the Bible we find ‘In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.’ (St. John). The 
.similar statement we have in our Veda: 

vSwami Vivekananda, Jnatm Yoga (Calcutta : 
Advaita Ashrama. 1980) pp. 324-325. 
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**'Va8vai paramam brahma —Word indeed 
is God.”3 

Differentiation and evolution in Nature 
are pointed out in modem science. For 
example, the formation of all rocks from a 
primal melted material termed magma by 
the geologists, and the explanation of evolu¬ 
tion of all molecules—simple hydrogen to 
heavier complex and organic substances— 
from the primal cosmic energy, given by the 
famous Einsteinian equation E =mc^. 

Swami Vivekananda described evolution 
as subjective and explained it using the 
simple diagram**: 


(a) The Absolute 

(c) Time Space 
Causation 

(b) The Universe 


wherein the absolute Pure Consciousness 
becomes the universe through the medium 
of time, space, and the law of causation. 
He also gave the differentiation in the 
following manner: 


The second Principle according to the 
above is Mahat, or Isvara, the Universal 
Mind. It is the first product of cosmic evolu¬ 
tion aftcl* the start of creation caused by the 
play of the three gunas. The Cosmic Intelli¬ 
gence of the Purusa is transmitted, and it 
acts as the reposUory of all creative impres¬ 
sions (memory) like a giant computer. 
Herein, it is said, the three aspects of 
Ndda-brahman (OM), express as Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva, the Hindu Trinity, the Gods 
of creation, sustenance, and dissolution. 
The Cosmic Intelligence evolves through 
Prakrti, embodying the three gunas: sattva, 
rajas and tamos. (A beautiful allegory of 
the creation of the world is given in the 
Devi Mdhdtmyam.)^ 

From the Mahat or Isvara arc produced 
the individual souls or jlvdtmds. The internal 
psyche of the individual embodied soul has 
three faculties: manas, buddhi, and 
ahamkdra. Manas or mlndstuff records 
sense-impressions which yield knowledge 
and lead to action by the power of will. 
The buddhi is the discriminating faculty 
classifying the mind impressions and making 
possible reaction; and the ahamkdra is the 
ego-sense, claiming impressions as individual, 
and misapprehending the Soul as the ego. 


^ Brahman (The Absolute) 

I 

Mahat or Isvara (Primal Creative Energy) 


Prana Akasa (matter) = Phenomenal Universe 

(Force) 

1. Cidakash (consciousness material) 

2. Cittakash (mind material) 

3. Bhutakash (elemental material) 


3* The Complete Works of Swami Viveka- 5* Letters of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: 
nanda, Vol. Ill, pp. 57-58. Advaita Asbrama, 1981) p. 282. 

Juana Yoga, pp. 108-9. 
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This is the subtle manomayakoia, or mind 
sheath, one of the veils of rnaya covering 

the Pure Atman or SoUl. • 

• 

The next further evolution is th3t of the 
mind. The cosmic Principles, viz. the five 
subtle elements {ak'&sa, vayu, tej, dpa, ksiti 
(space, air, colour, water and earth, respec¬ 
tively); the five sense organs (ears, skin, 
eyes, tongue, nose); and the five organs of 
action (vocal organ, hands, feet, and the 
organs of generation and evacuation), and 
the five vital life forces (pranas) all evolve 
from it. These, along with mind, intellect, 
and ego or ahaihkara, with Purusa and 
Prakrti, compose the twenty-five Principles 
of Sankhya. (known as cosmic, because 
they are found universally throughout nature). 
The fivdtma, thus evolved, with its subtle 
coverings and gross physical coverings is the 
embodied being. Due to all these evolutcs, 
the Soul is also envisioned as dwelling 
within five koxas (sheaths). These are evol¬ 
ved as above, the sheath of the gross physical 
elements {annamayakosa), the sheath of 
mind {manomayakosa), the sheath of intellect 
(vijfidnamayakosa), the sheath of the vital 
life-forces {prfmamayakosa), and the thin 
sheath of cosmic mdyd, the sheath of bliss 
(dnandamayakosa). 

All gross evolutes have within them, due 
to the series of evolutionary steps descri¬ 
bed, the subtle evolutes, (just like a tree 
having its potential form present within its 
seed), and after the end of the cycle {kalpa), 
they revert back into their most subtle 
original unmanifested state. There they 
remain at rest or dormant. I'he souls pro¬ 
ceed through this srsti cakra (cycle of evolu¬ 
tion-involution) adopting various bodies life 
after life impelled by the inevitable universal 
law of karma.® 

Thus the universe pulsates between expan¬ 
sion and contraction. Evidence of the 

Juana Yoga, p. 302. 


expanding universe is thus seen in the dis¬ 
covery of the ‘red shift’ or Doppler’s Effect. 
A stage will come thereafter when an oppo¬ 
site movement (involution) will lead the 
whole creation back to the unmanifested 
subtle state from whence it came. When 
the universe is finally thus dissolved at the 
end of a kalpa, it is said to rest in yoga- 
nidrd, or yoga sleep. 

The spiritual evolution of a pva is not 
exactly that of Darwin’s Origin of the 
Species. It is a succession of events in the 
time-space-causation framework, involving 
apparently both evolution and involution, 
somewhat akin to the formation of a cocoon, 
wherein an insect or spider encloses itself 
within its own material and then comes out 
of it to find its freedom. In fact, freedom is 
the very nature of all jlvas. It is sakl that 
even an electron, strongly bound jn the inner 
shell of an atom, tries to escape through a 
process known as ‘electron tunnelling’. 
Nearly a hundred years ago Swami Viveka- 
nanda'7 echoed the same truth that everything 
in this universe, right from an atom to all 
things sentient and insentient, are constantly 
struggling to escape to freedom. 

Consciousness and life are also functions 
of the univer.se, the omniscience of which 
is indicated by the successful modern experi¬ 
ments on sub-atomic supraluminal conscious¬ 
ness transmission,® showing the underlying 
unity behind the universe. The unit concep¬ 
tion is also carried by the scientific fact that 
the sum total of energy of the universe (all 
mass converted) is constant. The cosmo- 
chemical abundance in the universe is also 
constant, according to geochemistry. 

Life in the universe is ubiquitous. Bacteria 
are found inside meteorites coming from 

7- Swami Vivekananda, Karma Yoga (Cal¬ 
cutta; Advaita Ashrama, 1984) pp. 104-5. 

*• Prabuddha Bharata editorial. Vol. 95. May 
1989; pp. 228-235. 
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space, and organic molecules in the inter¬ 
stellar dust. It is also very astounding that 
the microcosm and the macrocosm, the .two 
extremes in nature, look so alike. The 
structure of an atom is just like a miniature 
universe ; ontogeny repeals phytogeny (bio¬ 
science) ; and geological microstruclures 
simulate the mcga-structure.® Even before 
these scientific discoveries were made, 
Vivekananda remarked that the microcosm 
and the macrocosm are built on the same 
plan, just as the individual soul encased in 
the living body and the Universal Soul in 
the Living Prakrti—Xh& objective universe.**^ 
No wonder that Sri Ramakrishna so often 
used to say that whatever is in our body is 
also present in the universe —{Ja ache 
hhande tfiai ache hrahmamfe.) 

Now. let us examine the Hindu eschato¬ 
logy. Swami Vivekananda gave a good 
account of it in his letter of 13 Feb. 1896 
to Mr. E. T. Sturdy. 

When a man dies his gross body gets 
destroyed along with the elements that were 
the cause of the body. The soul in a subtle 
body escapes the dead body in a more tine 
and rapidly vibrating condition; therefore 
it is invisible to us. The subtle body takes 
away with it the subtle elements, the subtle 
sen.scs, organs and nianas, buiklhi and 
ahamkara. 

The manas. tniddhi and ahamkara toge¬ 
ther form the character of the departed 
individual, depending on the sum total resul¬ 
tant impressions in his previous births. This 
is called the body formed by samskdras. 
What it is, is the outcome of all the experi¬ 
ences that impressed the mind-.'^tulf in the 
past—past deeds, thoughts, etc., good and 


Banc-rjeo, S. "Bhu-vUlya" J. Gcol. Inst. 45 
(Calcutla; Prcr.kioncy College, 1988) p. 14. 

Swami Vivekananda, Science & Philosophy 
of Rcliffion (Calcutta: Udbodhan Office. 1983) 

pp. 1-8. 


bad. The law of karma thus effects the 
formation and shape of the subtle body, 
andfthe future characteristics of the physical 
body ii^ births to come. Thfe ingrained 
samskdras or impressions might be reflected 
by the modern discovery of RNA/DNA 
molecules in the, genes of individuals, deter¬ 
mining largely their character pattern. 

Depending on this samskdra phenomenon, 
the dualistic school has developed a three¬ 
fold eschatology of possibilities for the 
individual soul when it leaves this world, 
namely: (1) heavens, (2) different spheres 
or lokas, and (3) ghosts and animal bodies 

Righteous people go to different heavens, 
but on the exhaustion of their jnmyds or 
the fruits of their good deeds, again they 
return to the earth assuming different bodies 
in different social environments. It is said 
that most of the souls strongly bound by 
karma (past action.s) arc reborn within a 
short period of their passing away. 

The rebirth process has been described in 
the Gitd as the soul entering the earth 
through rain, and then getting fixe^ in crops 
grown on it, then passing into bodies after 
they have eaten the grains, and through 
blood and semen, forming new bodies. The 
transmigration of soul happens automatically 
in selectively compatible bodies, having 
energy in proportion to their holding capa¬ 
city. 

The wicked people become ghosts and 
remain .somewhere in between heaven and 
earth. They mostly become animals on 
rebirth, unless emancipated by the grace of 
the Lord or a saint. 

People having mixed karmas and having 
propitiated their ancestors go to pitrhka or 
suryaloko : others to chandraloka and thence 
to jyotirloka, depending on their good deeds 


(Continued on page 513) 



Reflections on the Meaning of 
Sri Ramakristma for Women 

SRI SARADA DEVI, THE HOLY MOTHER 

ANN MYREN 

Concluding her series of articles befittingly with Sri Sarada Devi the author 
nicely explains how Holy Mother's luminous, totally unselfish life, offers an 
ideal for modern women in every part of the world. Ann Myren, for decades 
has been serving in the cause of Vedanta in America. Many of her learned 


articles have appeared in this Journal. 

At last we come to Sri Sarada Devi, the 
woman in Sri Ramakrishna’s life who was 
the most important and significant woman 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. Her significance reaches beyond 
India, touching all womankind and, conse> 
quently, all humanity. It is she who teaches 
us how to live spiritually amidst the cares 
and tumult of the world, to work, raise 
families, be mothers, and care for each 
other. Sri Sarada Devi’s spiritual responses 
to life’s problems, common and uncommon, 
show us that she is an archetypic figure ; 
that is, a universal model for women in 
the new age initiated by the advent of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

It seems quite odd that this archetypic 
woman would be born in a‘poor village in 
India and live her life out in humble, and 
often straitened circumstances. One might 
expect a woman of such extraordinary capa¬ 
city to have flashed across the sky like a 
blazing meteor for ail to see. But instead, 
in the subdued shadows of village India as 
well as in the traditional confines of a Cal¬ 
cutta home, she lived, worked, cared for 
her family, instructed her devotees and 
practised her religion. For that matter, she 
practised her religion by living, working, 
caring, and loving. 

4 


There is about archetypic figures a uni¬ 
versality. They come from different times 
and cultures, but what they express always 
transcends time and culture. That is why 
they arc considered archetypic. To under¬ 
stand the story of Sri Sarada Devi’s life, we 
must explore two different levels: first, the 
existential experience which shaped her and 
to which she responded, that is, her experi¬ 
ence within her culture. And second, we 
must go beyond her culture and consider 
her universality as archetypic. 

Let us begin at the beginning of this drama. 
Sarada was born in 1853 in the village of 
Jayrambati in West Bengal. Here in this 
village of about 100 or so mud houses, 
Sarada’s family, the Mukherji’s, had lived 
for many generations. This is a lovely area, 
very peaceful even today, with rich farm 
lands, sturdy village houses, tanks, and the 
Amador river flowing nearby. During the 
early years of Sarada’s life her family was 
very poor, as was the village, but later on 
the village began to prosper. Sarada’s family 
and relatives were one of the two Brahmin 
families in the village. 

From the time Sarada was a very small 
child she worked helping her mother, 
gathering feed for the cows, helping to 
raise her brothers, and doing other useful 
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things. Sarada was the first child of her 
parents ; she had one sister and five brothers. 
Her sister died at an early age. As the eldest, 
Sarada was a very important worker in the 
family. For her karma yoga began at a very 
tender age and lasted until her death. This 
was not unusual in a village in India, but 
Sarada’s attitude was unusual. She seemed 
to be a natural ‘karma yogini’, always will¬ 
ing, always helpful. But it was not all work. 
She played with other children, worshipping 
the gods and goddesses, and playing house. 
Sarada often settled the quarrels of her 
playmates. The girl was mother to the 
woman. Sarada never lost her sense of fun. 
The joy and happiness of her childhood 
continued throughout her life. And about 
work, when she grew up, she prayed to the 
Lord that she would always have work to 
do as long as she lived. 

Is it not rather romantic in this age of 
cities and machines to look back to a sim¬ 
pler time and place for values that will 
enrich and strengthen our lives—to seek the 
universal in a nineteenth century Bengali 
village ? Of course it is. But what we need 
in this troubled age is a way of life, charged 
with feeling and emotion, that will carry us 
to our innate nobility which is, in fact, our 
divinity. If we can find a universal model, 
whether in village or city, then we too can 
shape our lives and claim our birthright, our 
divinity. 

This looking back’ docs raise a serious 
question. Are we being strictly honest if, 
when we look back, we pick and choose 
only what suits our cultural values ? For 
example, Sarada was married when she was 
a little over five years old. And now, of 
course, the trend in modern societies is to 
marry much later, allowing children to grow 
up before such a serious commitment is 
made. Not only has the age at which men 
and women marry changed, but in many 
societies there is often no prohibition against 


living together without marriage vows. 
Qearly, we must distinguish in Sarada’s life 
between those attitudes and'actions which 
were appropriate only to her time and place 
and those which transcend a particular time 
and place. 

Sarada herself was taught to make neces¬ 
sary distinctions in her actions when she 
learned from Sri Ramakrishna that one 
should behave according to the necessity of 
time, the necessity of person and the neces¬ 
sity of situation. Sri Ramakrishna himself 
practised these rules of behaviour when he 
married Sarada. Although at this period in 
his life he was deeply immersed in spiritual 
practice, the Master married at the request 
of his mother, following the social conven¬ 
tions of the times. He himself selected his 
own bride after his family had failed to find 
an acceptable one. He later instructed 
Sarada to say that she had been married at 
the age of five-and-a-half, making it clear 
that she too had acted according to the 
accepted conventions. There is probably 
another good reason he told Sarada to say 
that she had been married at that age. It 
made clear that she was his only choice, and 
although he would have to wait many years 
for her to come to him. she waj his choice. 
If this is true, then we can begin to see the 
uniqueness of Sarada. To speculate, it may 
have been that the Master knew already, 
as divine incarnations do know, that his wife 
would share his mission. At a later time at 
Cossipore when the Master was ill, there 
was an important conversation between them. 
Sarada said to the Master after he had 
looked at her for a long time, apparently 
wanting to say something, ‘Why don’t you 
speak out what you wish to ?’ He answered, 
‘Well, my dear, won’t you do anything ? 
Should this (pointing to his own body) do 
everything single-handed ?’ Sarada answe¬ 
red, ‘I am a woman. What can I do ?’ Then 
the Master said. No, no, you’ll have to do 
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a This raises the question of Sarada’s 
origins. Was she an ordinary woman whom 
the Master fcumed according to his need, 
to share his mission, or was she an Extra¬ 
ordinary woman, who was divinity herself, 
and who had a specia? mission also ? Judg¬ 
ing from the evidence, it seems to be the 
latter. 

Sarada in her eventful village life was 
always busy. Her brother Kali said in later 
life, ‘Our sister is Lakshmi incarnate. She 
spared no pains to keep iis alive. Husking 
paddy, spinning sacred thread, supplying the 
cattle with fodder, cooking,—in short, most 
of the household work was done single- 
handed by our sister.’^ But apparently she 
did not always work alone. She later said 
in reference to her early days, ‘As a girl I 
saw that another girl of my age always 
accompanied me, helped me in my work, 
frolicked with me; but she disappeared at 
the approach of other people. This conti¬ 
nued till I was ten or eldVen years old.’^ 
A similar thing happened to her when visi¬ 
ting the Master at Kamarpukur when she 
was thirteen or fourteen in 1867. She wan¬ 
ted to go to the tank for a bath, but she 
felt shy as she was a married woman and 
unaccompanied. Then she .saw eight girls 
come toward her. When .she stepped on to 
the road, four girls came and walked in 
front of her and four in back of her. They 
all went to the tank, had theif dip, and then 
returned in the same way. This happened 
everyday when she went to bathe during her 
stay in Kamarpukur.^ 

It is impossible to know Sarada’s state of 
consciousness at any time in her life, inclu- 


Swami Gambhirananda, Holy Mother Shri 
Sarada Devi (Mylapore, Madras: Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1969), p. 120. 

2* Ibid., p. 24. 

3- Ibid., p. 22. 

4* Ibid., pp. 29-30. 


ding her childhood. But these two incidents, 
reliably reported by Sarada Devi herself, 
give us just a faint insight into her percep¬ 
tions. Now we must ask ourselves, what 
was her persistent state of consciousness ? 
We have no way of knowing other than 
what she reported herself. We know, once 
again from her own words, that after she 
stayed with the Master in his village in 1867 
and received instruction from him, she felt 
as if a pitcher of bliss had been installed in 
her heart. Imagine that joy! 

When Sarada made this visit to Kamar¬ 
pukur in 1867, she saw the Master for the 
first time since she was seven. Now she was 
fourteen and a young woman. The Master 
had not visited his village home in the 
interim. During his stay in Kamarpukur a 
situation arose which could have caused 
m.uch conflict and bad feelings on the part 
of Sarada. The Master had brought the 
Bhairavi Brahmani with him on this visit. 
She wanted to protect the Master from any¬ 
thing which would mar or interrupt his 
spiritual sadhana. She had, for example, 
objected to his being initiated by Tota Puri 
into nondualism. But neither the Master 
nor Tota Puri paid her any heed. When 
Sri Ramakrishna was initiated by Tota Puri, 
Tota Puri had said, regarding the Master’s 
marriage, ‘What docs it matter 7 He only 
may be regarded as really established in 
Brahman whose renunciation, detachment, 
discrimination and knowledge remain intact 
in all respects in .spile of his wife being with 
him. ’ Tola Puri went on to say that only 
when a person attains to Brahman can be 
look equally on both men and women.^ 
Undoubtedly, it is because of this ‘equal 
vision’ that the Master is an ideal teacher 
for women. The Bhairavi, however, did not 
have Tota Puri’s view of the Ma.ster and, 
consequently, believed that the Master’s 


5- Ibid., p. 266. 
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continence would be compromised if he 
mixed freely with his wife. Apparently the 
Bhairavi was not altogether courteous to 
Sarada. However, Sarada treated her with 
the respect ■ due a mother-in-law and did 
not ‘protest against any of her words or 
actions.’® Finally, the Bhairavi violated a 
village social custom, creating a heated con¬ 
flict with Hriday, the Master’s nephew. 
When the Bhairavi saw that she was in the 
wrong, she went off to Kasi. 

The Master spent seven months at Kamar- 
pukur instructing Sri Sarada in all matters: 
care and management of the household, 
social behaviour and spiritual practices. We 
do not know the exact spiritual practices 
the Master taught Sarada and what these 
practices brought about. But from the 
knowledge of her life that we have, let us 
speculate on her state of mind. What kind 
of a person could receive a ‘pitcher of bliss’ 
in the heart ? Only a person who had 
transcended the limitations of human nature. 
How do we know that this condition had 
occurred in Sarada’s life ? By her actions. 
For example, when she lived in her village, 
she was not a gadabout. She was close to 
only one devotee and did not go about 
gossiping with other women. She became 
well-versed in the religious lore of her land. 
She worked in the fields, cut grain, raised 
her brothers, was absolutely unselfish, was 
the embodiment of endurance and patience. 
This was a period of poverty and extreme 
hardship for her family. Nevertheless, Sarada 
was always joyful, calm, happy and full of 
love and ser\'ice to others. All of Sarada’s 
actions and virtues are so uncomplicated, so 
down to earth. How can we say that these 
things are the mark of a high spiritual condi¬ 
tion ? We know from our own lives that 
the constant manifestation of such simple 
virtues is nearly impossibk. Only the purest 

«• Ibid., p. 267. 


of the pure, someone who is established in 
hej; innate perfection, can conduct herself 
the way Sarada did. 

t 

What she had received from her husband 
went deep into her heart, and she continually 
dwelt on him.* That she did this is another 
indication of her very high state of cons¬ 
ciousness. Actually, it sounds like a very 
ordinary and human approach to life. After 
all the Master was a man, a human being, 
and her husband, and Sarada a woman, his 
wife; so was not the constant dwelling on 
him simply a human thing to do ? No. 
The Master lived entirely in God and dwel¬ 
ling on him was a kind of meditation. 
Sarada’s love had gone beyond the limita¬ 
tions of human nature, human appetites and 
human passions, bringing about a higher 
state of consciousness, a sense of holiness. 
Had she not been so pure, could she ever 
have allowed the Master to lead a celibate 
life, and done so herself ? This period was 
an extraordinary period in her life, an 
intense and thorough preparation for the 
future. 

In 1872, when Sarada was eighteen, news 
drifted back from Dakshineswar to Jayram- 
bati which seemed to indicate that Sarada 
was married to a mad man. What distress 
she must have felt! But on the other hand, 
with her own resources, her steadiness and 
her inner knowledge of the Master, she must 
have doubted the truth of the rumours about 
his condition. But the position of a young 
married woman at that time made it impos¬ 
sible for Sarada to ask anyone directly about 
the condition of her husband. However, 
Sarada’s father felt his daughter’s anxiety 
and asked her if she wanted to visit her 
husband at Dakshineswar. 

At this time a party of women from 
Sarada’s village were going on foot to Cal¬ 
cutta about sixty miles distant. They agreed 
that Sarada and her father could accompany 
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them as far as Dakshineswar which was a 
few miles north of Calcutta. On the way 
Sarada was overcome by a high fever anti 
stayed overnight in a small waysidej inn. 
Sarada’s fever left her after a rather strange 
encounter with a Kali-li^e woman who 
entered her room and told her»that she was 
from Dakshineswar and was also Sarada’s 
sister. This dark woman stroked Sarada’s 
body, the fever subsided, and Sarada was 
ready in the morning to walk on to where 
the Master lived. However, a palanquin was 
found, and further on when they arrived at 
the Ganga, they took a country boat for 
the last leg of the journey.'^ All this took 
place in March of 1872, a year of exceptional 
significance. For women 1872 is a water¬ 
shed in their history as well as the history 
of the world. But more about that later. 
First, let us see how Sri Ramakrishna 
received Sarada Devi and what kind of a 
life she led living in the holy precincts of 
the Kali temple which had been dedicated 
by the prescient Rani Rasmani. 

Here something must be said about the 
Master’s meaning for women. Because Sri 
Ramakrishna was a man, he could live and 
act in much freer ways than a woman in 
the very traditional Bengali culture. He 
could be mad with divine love ; he could 
lose himself in samadhi fpr a month ; he 
could let his cloth drop off while in ecstasy. 
Women could not do these things in public. 
Judging from historical records, there were 
accomplished holy women in India during 
this period, but the society was so restrictive 
that little is known about the details of 
their lives. In contrast to the history of holy 
women,, we have a tremendous amount of 
knowledge about Sri Ramakrishna. And we 
have it because he was a male, free to act, 
and because men wrote his history. How- 

7- Swami Nikhilananda, Holy Mother (New 
York:. Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center. 1962), 
pp. 35-6. 


ever, it must be pointed out that we have 
much of the history of Sarada Devi because 
she was judged to be so great by ^ later 
generations of monks. 

Now, in this drama of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Sri Sarada Devi we will sec how the 
Master has deep meaning for women as a 
holy, wise man, a teacher whose purpose 
was to raise women, actually to expand (heir 
horizons and endow them with God-know¬ 
ledge and Self-knowledge. He not only 
shared this mission with Sarada Devi, but 
he gave her power to carry out the long 
remainder ot his mission after his death. 

When Sarada came to Dakshinc.swar she 
was very well received by her husband. He 
immediately saw to her comfort; she moved 
into his room, the one which is referred to 
as Sri Ramakrishna’s room, and then *he 
began her training.® An accomplished young 
woman of eighteen, she had already learned 
many things. But she still had more to 
learn under the guidance of the Master. We 
have seen what his role as a teacher of 
women was in previous articles, but perhaps 
a few inferences can be made which indicate 
to us the mood, content, and method of his 
teaching for Sarada. As to the mood or 
attitude the Master took when tcacliing 
Sarada, it must be remembered that he was 
ab.-)Oiutely straightforward. He could surren¬ 
der everything to the Divine Mother but 
truth. As a result there was no' hemming 
and hawing, no artifice ; he was perfectly 
without guile. On the other hand, he was 
particularly kind to women. He cared for 
them, respected their sensiti-ity, and culti¬ 
vated that feminine capacity himsiilf. 

The second characteristic of the Master's 
teaching was his meticulou.sncss. No detail 
escaped his eye, no carelessness went unno- 

8* P.avrajika Atmaprana, Sri Ramakrishna’s 
Dakshineswar (New Delhi; Ramakrishna Sarada 
Mission, 1986), p. 22. 
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ticed. every action was to be perfect. We 
know this from his teaching of others. For 
example, when he sent someone to the 
market, he cautioned him to pay only a fair 
price and to carefully select the purchase. 
He told the persons who took care of him 
always to put an article in its proper place 
so it could be easily found. He reminded 
those he was with to look around them¬ 
selves before leaving a place so that nothing 
was left behind. The Master expertly handled 
the details of his life and expected the same 
of everyone else. 

With regard to bis mood, he was almost 
always joyful, whether giving spiritual instruc¬ 
tion or teaching about the ordinary tasks 
of life. Perhaps the only times he was sad 
was when, his close relatives or devotees 
died. For three days he grieved for his 
nephew, Akshay. But those days were not 
the rule. Generally he was merry, joyful, 
happy, full of mirth and he talked about God, 
Truth, Reality, and this mood carried right 
into life’s routine tasks. This does not mean 
that he was never serious nor that he never 
corrected anyone ; to teach is to correct. 

Sri Ramakrishna. the master teacher, 
taught by example, direct statement, meta¬ 
phor, and parable. For example, when he 
told Sarada how to behave according to the 
necessity of time, of person and of situation, 
he was teaching her directly by stating a 
traditional Bengali practice. But he also 
taught the same thing by his own example. 
He was careful about his dress when he 
visited important people but more casual 
when among the devotees. He teased and 
joked, but he also exemplified courtesy, 
particularly in his relationshi], with his wife. 
One time when she entered the room, he 
mistakenly thought she was a servant and 
spoke to her using the familiar form which 
in Bengali is reserved for servants and 
children. He was quite taken aback when 
he realized his mistake and he apologized. 


The Master’s instruction was rich in 
metaphor. Once he told the life of Sri 
Krishna to Sarada and his niece, Lakshmi. 
Theq using the metaphor of the cow chew¬ 
ing her cud, he told Lakshmi that they. 
Sarada and she, should discuss at night what 
they had heaM from him, as the cattle who 
eat all day and chew their cud at night.® 
Furthermore, the Master was an artist. As 
a boy he drew, made images of the gods and 
as a young man mended a holy image per¬ 
fectly. So when he taught Sarada about 
yoga he actually drew a picture of the six 
chakras for her.n> Sri Ramakrishna’s tea¬ 
ching skill was such that all teachers could 
take lessons from him. 

For Sarada there were two basic kinds of 
knowledge that the Master gave her: that 
which was concerned with her work and 
that which was spiritual. He taught her such 
things as what preparations to make for 
travelling, arranging household objects, care 
of the oil lamp, and how to dress vegetables 
and prepare betel leaves.^i She learned how 
to manage a very large household, to cook 
for many people, to prepare a great variety 
of dishes, to get the correct amounts of 
provisions, in general all of the necessary 
skills for the expert management of a house¬ 
hold of many persons. One might ask, why 
bring all of this up. it is just what women 
of that era did. That is true, but Sarada 
expressed her divine mission through the 
medium of running a household. So humble, 
and so great. 

Sarada worked her whole life managing a 
household. Historically, work has always 
been defined as something that is done by 
men outside the house. Men go to the fields, 
factories, places of business, and there they 
work while women run the household, 

a* Gambhirananda, Shri Sarada Devi, p. 106. 

10- Ibid. 

I'l- Nikhilananda, Holy Mother, p. 39. 
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which is not defined as work. And in most 
of the world women also work in the fielijs 
or outside the* house. This misconcration 
about the role of work in a woman’s life 
has been one of the great contributing factors 
to drawing women out intb the world of 
men’s work. Only in the male domain do 
women find that their work is given recogni¬ 
tion and value. Have the value, dignity and 
indispensability of woman’s work ever been 
recognized by the power-holders? Never!’ 
We even have an expression in English 
showing the demeaned status of household 
work—‘women’s work’. ‘Women’s work’ is 
generally uttered with contempt and is often 
used when men refuse to do certain tasks 
associated with children and the household. 
But, is there anymore important work than 
to be the carriers of the culture to the 
young 7 Women arc the culture-bearers and 
when this valued function of the female 
part of the population begins to wane, the 
culture is in trouble. Someone must teach 
the children! 

Sarada’s whole life was spent in managing 
a household. And it just may be that this 
aspect of her life bears an important message 
for both women and men. For women the 
message is that this work can be a path to 
God-realization and that raising a family 
has dignity and meaning. For men the 
message is that taking care of the house, 
bearing children, looking to the human 
needs of the family is a noble work. Every 
work has value and dignity according to 
the philosophy of Vedanta. 

The Master also schooled Sarada in the 
arts of human relations. Always following 
the principle of acting according to time, 
place and circumstance, he taught her'' to 
have consideration for the feelings of 
others, to be tactful, to be nice to her 
neighbours, and if anyone became ill, to 
inquire about the person’s health from time 


to time.i^ Sarada developed a growing con¬ 
cern for other people which was one effect 
of the Master’s teachings. One time the 
Master came at three in the morning to 
wake up Sarada and Lakshmi. He wanted 
them to get up and meditate, so he playfully 
poured water under the door. Sarada was 
quite willing to get up, but asked, in defence 
of the others in the room, why he disturbed 
their sleep. 

To sum up Sarada’s life, it was one of 
extreme endurance and incessant activity. 
The Master was a careful and thorough 
teacher when it came to everyday activities. 
However, as a spiritual teacher he was 
incomparable because of his far-reaching 
and perfected knowledge of spiritual states 
and Divine Being. ^ 

As mentioned before, the year 1872 in 
which Sarada arrived in Dakshineswar is 
significant. In this year three important 
events took place; Sri Ramakrishna finished 
his spiritual practices ; he began his period 
of instruction by teaching Sarada in a very 
comprehensive way ; and, most significantly, 
he worshipped Sarada Devi as Sodasi, the 
Divine Mother in her form of a virgin of 
sixteen. 

Sarada, his first pupil and a star, came to 
him wellprepared. She had already learned 
the myths, heard devotional songs, and pro¬ 
bably sang them herself, and had seen many 
religious dramas about the gods and god¬ 
desses during her village life.^a She had been 
raised in a very orthodox family by her 
father who was a devout follower of Rama, 
and earned his income by being a priest, 
and a mother who said that her household 
was for God and His devotees.Of course, 
this kind of religious culture was common 
in Bengal at that time, and coming to 

12. Ibid. 

13. Gambhirananda, Shri Sarada Devi, p. 32. 

14. Ibid., p. 16. 
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Dakshineswar did not mean that she was in 
any way to live in a foreign atmosphere. 
But to find a husband, almost constantly in 
high spiritual states, who needed her help to 
come dowh from these states, must have 
been at least a little surprising to her. Her 
role in assisting the Master made her a helper 
to her husband as well as his student in the 
subject of spiritual attainment. During her 
first two visits to Dakshineswar, she had to 
learn to recognize the moods of his ecstasies 
so that she could say the correct mantra and 
bring him back to a normal condition. She 
witnessed diverse spiritual states representing 
many different spiritual levels. From this 
experience she learned how to recognize 
spiritual states and how to judge the level 
of spiritual development of a person. What 
a school the Master provided for Sarada! 
Naturally, Sri Ramakrishna also initiated 
Sarada. 

On one of her early visits to Kamarpukur, 
before she ever visited Dakshineswar, Sarada 
and along with Lakshmi had been initiated 
by Purnananda, a sunnyasin. Purnanaaida 
gave both of them the Sliakti mantra. Later 
the Master reinitiated them. He wrote some¬ 
thing on Laksmi’s longue and gave her the 
Radhakrishna mantra which was the ‘ture’ 
mantra for her. He also wrote something on 
Sarada's tonguc.^s but we do not know what 
mantra he gave her, although it is believed 
that her Ishta was Jagaddhatrl. 

The worship of Sarada as Sodasl was the 
culminating event of the Master’s .^piritual 
practices. Sodail was known to the Master 
in a special way. During his sadhana he 
had had a vision of her. Non" of his previous 
visions of the Mother in her ^'arious forms 
could compare in beauty to Sodaxi, who is 
always worshipped as a girl of sixteen, a 
virgin, whose special characteristic is radiant 
light. In the Master’s vision he saw ‘the 


IS- Ibid., 109. 


beauty of the person of Sodasl which melted, 
^reading all around and illumining the 
quarters.’^® 

The worship of Sodasl took place in the 
Master’s room tyhere preparations had been 
made. There was a special seat for the 
goddess where the Master had Sarada sit. 
The worship began with a prayer by the 
Master who was by now in a semi-conscious 
state: 

O Lady, O Mother Tripurasundari who 
art the controller of all powers, open the 
door to perfection! Purify her (the Holy 
Mother’s) body and mind, manifest Thyself 
in her and be beneficent.!"^ 

Sarada soon lost consciousness of the outer 
world completely and was united with the 
Master on a transcendental plane. At some 
point during the worship she became filled 
with the awareness of Divine Motherhood. 
As the worship came to a close, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna offered himself to the Divine Mother 
as manifested in Sarada. Then he offered 
everything to her: the results of his sadhana. 
his rosary, his spiritual practices, himself, 
and all that was his.is He recited anothet 
prayer: 

O Thou auspicious of all auspicious things, 
O doer of all actions! O refuge! O the 
three-eyed One! O the fair-complexioned 
spouse of Siva! O Narayani!, I bow 
down to thee, I bow down to thee!!® 

The close of this auspicious worship with 
the recitation of sacred words signifies the 

16* .Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna The 
Great Master, trans., Swami Jagadananda, 6th rev. 
ed., 2 vols. (Mylapore, Madras; Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1983), 1:233. 

17. Ibid., p. 335. 

18. Ibid., p. 336. 

!»• Ibid. 
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end of Sri Ramakrishna’s spiritual practices, 
his sadhana. But it also signifies the begin-^ 
ning of a new era for women and the world. 

Why did the Sorfayy-worship signify the 
beginning of a new era tor woman and the 
world ? First, the Master offered himself 
to the Divine Mother as' manifested in Sarada 
Devi. Now, exactly what does that mean ? 
One interpretation might be that he would 
be the instrument of the Divine Mother 
working through Sarada Devi. Or it could 
also be said that Sarada Devi received the 


power that Sri Ramakrishna had accumulated 
through spiritual practice to use for the good 
of humankind. This means that Sarada Devi 
received in a mature form knowledge, detach¬ 
ment, discrimination, devotion and many 
other spiritual qualities, all of which would 
come to fruition as her life unfolded. How¬ 
ever one looks at this event, it is clear that 
great spiritual power became accessible to 
Sarada Devi. She had from 1872 onwards 
^ower to do great things. 

(To be concluded) 


HINDU ESCHATOLOGY AND COSMOGONY 
{Continued from pane 504) 


and guided by higher souls. Brahmaloka 
is the highest sphere. 

Suryaloka or the solar sphere is the lowest, 
most condensed, wherein exist the visible 
universes; prana is there a physical force 
and akdsa a sensible matter. The next 
higher, the lunar sphere, or chandraloka, 
has the habitation of gods, with prdna as 
the psychic force and akdsa as tanmdtras, 
or fine particles. In the jyotirloka, the 
prdna and dkdsa are almost inseparable, 
and the electric force (energy) and matter 
are indistinguishable. 

In the highest brahmaloka, neither prdtui 
nor dkdsa'exist. Both are merged in the 
mindstuff, the primal energy. In the absence 
of both prdna and dkdsa, the jiva or indi¬ 
vidual soul, contemplates the whole universe 
as the samasti, or the sum total of Mahat. 


This appears as a Purusa, an abstract Uni¬ 
versal Soul (Uvara). This is not the Absolute 
Purusa, as multiplicity still exists, but where 
from the pva at least can apprehend that 
Unity which is the be-all and end-all. 

The dualists go no further. They want 
‘To taste the sugar” and not to “become it”. 
Following the path of divine love (hhakti- 
yof>a\ the hliaktas like to enjoy the proxi¬ 
mity of the Lord in stales of sdyiijya or 
joined together (not merged); sdrupya, or 
having similar form ; or saiokya, dwelling 
together in the same loka. While the advai- 
tic stand-point is, 7'at-tvam-asi—Thou art 
That, or Aham-Brahmdsmi, I am Brahman 
or Truth. 

We find that we have come out of divinity 
(amrtasya putrdh) ; therefore, the fact is, 
that each soul is potentially divine. 
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Srimad Bhagavatam And Its Eternal Message 

A. VISWANATHAN 

'The author, an engineer and Dean of the Training institute of Indian 
Railways in Secunderabad, brings to the fore in this 'short paper the eternal 
appeal and profundity of the Sfimad Bhagavatam. 


Sri Krishna vmis born in Dvapara Yuga. His 
incarnation {Avoidra) is the latest of the ten 
{Das-a. at'Jru-s) of Maha-Visrai. As the Lord 
Himself said to Arjuna: "When dharma 
wilts, an A acHurnm awakens, thereupon I 
shall issue Myself into the world.” 

Srliiuui Bhttgavuiani sings about all these 
Aviitdra-s of Lord Visnu, but it is overwhel¬ 
mingly the story of the delightful Avatdra 
of Lord Krishna— Krsnastu bhagavdn 
svayani. Sri Krishna is the Lord Himself. 
He i.s the rurna-Avatdra, and Srlinad 
Bhdguvatani is primarily the story of Lord 
Sri Krishna. 

It is interesting to consider how the story 
is narrated, ll is narrated through three 
different sets of storytellers and listeners, of 
differing maturities and capabilities. The 
first pair are Suta ar^d Saunaka, who re¬ 
present liidinarv i''i..Iivi,iiiali immersed in the 
day to day niinisirations of the world. The 
next pair . :■ '.'arada and Vyasa. The 
en1ightcn,^d ctei n d sage, i'-iarad;'. prompts 
Vtda V>a- i to ^lt;g llie lihd-^uva.iini. Veda 
Vyasa h:.;; jum completed the >’.upendous 
task ol oidiinh-g aii types of human interac¬ 
tions through the story of the Mahabharata. 
but he still feels some vague apprehension, 
some dissatisfaction that something i.s not 
completed. Narada advises him that he can 
only get rid of this feeling of inadequaieness 
and dissatisfaction if he sings about the 
Purna-Avatdra of Lord Sri Krishna. 

Such transformation to serenity is some¬ 
thing that all of us have experienced at lea.st 
briefly some time or other. For a short spell 


we experience the close proximity of God, 
and that buoyant feeling seems to last for 
days and days, until finally it wears away 
by the attrition of everyday life in the world. 
What better way to make the happiness last 
long, than to sing the glory of the Lord! 

And then we have the final pair: Sri Suka, 
the purest of the pure, v/ilh whom the bathing 
Apsards did not find any embarrassment 
at all, and the virtuous and valorous 
Pariksit. who, like many among us, fell 
victim, partly due to his stars, and partly to 
a brief lapse arising from his proud royal 
bearing, and who was disquieted still further 
by the spectre of his own death within seven 
days. Sri Suka recited the story of the 
Bhagavatam to him in these seven days time. 
Li.stening to the BhdgavaUun cannot ward 
off destiny, but after these seven days 
Pariksit becomes calm and self-possessed, 
ready to face his inexorable destiny with 
equanimity, and in fact, eager as a king to 
uphold the curse laid on him by the forest 
sage and make it come true. Herein lies the 
mesNage of Bii iguvc.tam for ail of us! 

About this sacred book it has been verily 
written "Svadu .s\ddu pade pade”\ From 
one syllable to the next, it is nothing but 
nectar. Innumerable stories, like pearls, are 
strung together, each as beautiful as the 
others. A few stories stand out. One such 
is the story of the devotee Prahlada and his 
father Hiranyakasipu who bore inveterate 
and uncompromising hatred towards the 
Lord. Little do we realize that the path to 
the Lord may take various routes. If love 
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for Him can be a route, hatred too (with its 
continuous and total absorption in Him), 
may become a way equally effective. The^ 
Lord is free of all our ordinary relative <ibn- 
ceptions of what is good and what is bad. 
If we can understand Hirhnyaiicasipu, we can 
truly understand the world better and live 
with our fellow men. When, finally, the 
father challenges Prahlada to demonstrate 
the Lord’s presence, the Lord condescends 
to help the innocent Prahlada and make his 
words come true, by issuing forth from a 
pillar. When the celestials became frightened 
at the approach of Lord Narasimha in his 
towering rage, they sent for the innocent 
Prahlada to pacify him. Bhakta Prahlada is 
clear minded and refuses the temptation to 
receive a boon from the Lord. Instead, he 
seeks continuous Awareness! Is this not a 
lesson for us ordinary mortals, who strive 
and struggle for worldly gains ? 

Another story that stands out is the story 
of Gajendramok.sam. Tndra Dyumna, no 
doubt virtuous, but so obsessed with his 
own rituals and pursuits as to shut out the 
whole world (as we sec so many such around 
us), himself turns into a similar animal, viz, 
an elephant. Precx:cupied with the house¬ 
holder’s responsibilities, and victim to all 
the attendant dangers, the elephant sinks 
deeper and oecpci into the lake, only the 
tip of his trunk being left above water. But, 
attributable to bis past karmasl and owing 
to his great good fortune, the elephant retains 
the memory of his previous birth, and with 
the last vestige of life left in him he offers 
a lotus flower in supplication to the Lord. 
Have not many of us at some time or other 
passed through such an experience ? On 
becoming aware of the devotee’s supplica¬ 
tion in his time of danger, the Lord rushes 
instantaneously to rescue his devoted bhakta. 
Verily, this story offers solace in times of 
distress. 


The story of Vwvana Avatava (the Dwarf 
Incarnation of V'isr.nu) too, has a deep inner 
meaning: the vanquishment of worldly pride 
in Maha Bali by the small nucleus of good¬ 
ness that in its inherent Pow'cr grows steadily 
larger and largci in the shape of Vamana. 
The story of Ambarisa show.s how the 
steadfast devotee has no need for any form 
of anxiety; All the forms of danger that 
attempt to overthrow him go the full circle 
of futility, and come back to the devotee with 
bowed head, seeking his pardon. 

Through the medium of Pariksit, Sri Suka 
thus narrates many such stories, and steadily 
lifts our consciousness Godward. When we 
become fit to receive the greatest story of 
all, Sri Suka begins to unfold Sn Krsna 
Caritam, the story of ihc life of Sri Krishn^. 
After His birth in the thick of adverj ity and 
dangers, frpm babyhood onwards, Sri Krishna 
performs many miracic.s--the destruction of 
Putana, and the sublimation of her body by 
the mere act of His divine touch ; the revela¬ 
tion of His all-enveloping Cosmic Form 
when He opens His moulli to the wondering 
foster mother, the blessed Yasoda ; the 
destruction of various demons that beset 
Gokulam and Himself. These are all sweet 
and elevating stories of the Divine Incarna¬ 
tion. Brahma represents the unripe intellect 
of Man that does not comprehend the Lord’s 
mystery, and dares to doubt and question 
Him. And in Kiitiya Mnnlsmcm, we are 
told how the Lord painslakingiy and labori¬ 
ously extracts the poisons from the mind of 
Man. Total absorption in the l.ord leaves 
no room for consciousness of self or the 
world—this is the story of Gopi Vastm- 
paharanam. The umbrella of God’s protec¬ 
tion is total, as in the lifting of the 
Govardhana mountain. When a devotee is 
enamoured of the Lord, he wishes to be 
possessed and permeated by Him —totally, 
atom by single atom. There is no place for 

{Continued on noi^e 519) 




Silence—^My Virgfin Mother 

t 

S. K. CHAKRA\ORTY 

In the deeps of silence, when the mind is still. the*'trutk has a chance to 
reveal. Dr. S. K. Chakravorty. Professor at the Indian Institute of Manage¬ 
ment in Calcutta, seems to say. 

Days three hundred fifty and five from now, 

O glorious Shiva, I had cried at Thy feet to see Thee aglow. 

But this day. as Thou Jiftest Thy veil, full and whole, 

I wonder and wonder why I see in Thee 
Only my sweet Mother of Virgin Silence! 

The mist is gone, no more is the haze— 

Draped Thou art. Mother, in flowing green below. 

With the caressing blue as Thy scarf above. 

O Silence, ray Mother, how benign! 

How chaste and bright is Thy brow with sandal snow! 

The ceaseless plaintive song of the nameless bird. 

From the viewless depth of Thy bosom, O Mother— 

Is that Thy lullaby for this frantic child of earth ? 

Alas! I feel it not. nor follow, 

Tho’ for ages. I thought. I secretly have pined for it. 

Why not ?—my loving silent Mother^—^you ask. 

So, this I confess?: I couldn’t care less ; 

I am of the world real where boom and bang— 

Sonic and super—have sealed my ears. 

Thy notes of music are now more than Greek to them. 

Hush! Let my Mother speak— 

My very dear Virgin Silence quietly sing. 

But seems Thy precious virginity now stands sullied—how sad! 

Shrill human words and strained laughter, vulgar and profane 
All a bleeding affront—my sacred silent Mother. 

The wondrous sage of Savitri hath spoken: 

‘When mind is still, then truth gets her chance— 

To be heard in the purity of silence.’ 

The glorious writer of Heroes and Hero Worship hath said; 

‘Silence is as deep as eternity, speech as shallow as time. 
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The mystic bard of Gitanjali hath sung: 

‘Let thy inner flute be a void serene, for then, 

TTiy Lord would play in the® the tune eternal* 

But what do I, the tippler realist, care ?— 

With no time or need to sit and stare! 

• • 

The morning bluebird darts like a merry arrow—yonder 
From this tree unto the other, then to yet another; 

And then a yellow, then a black, and a red; 

The nightly moon blinds, the stars dazzle. 

The wind dances—all in joyful hymn to Thee! 

O winged minstrel, where art Thou ? 

Why dost Thou sing so doleful a prayer ? 

Yet, so deep, so intense, so resolute—Buddha-like. 

Verily must Thou be uttering the Mother’s mantra. 

I envy—for verily must this be the end of Thy formful being. 

The golden disc of the mom hath flushed me. 

The crimson blob of the eventide hath annointed me too. 

In the liquid love and pure peace of the moon I have bathed ; 

In the chaste snow of the eternal Monk have I dipped— 

Yes, all. O my Virgin Mother, is Thy bounty for me! 

The sounds echo, the shades play ; and the soft clouds sail 

past the blue eternity; 

Splashes of vermilion sprinkle Thy green mantle ; 

The sprightly wind—how it groans, then whistles— 

And lo! suddenly all is still. 

O Mother bless me with inner eyes to behold Thy eternal son-et-lumi6re\ 

On the scorching plains my endless words sprout— 

Like wayside thistles, like heated popcorns. 

But Thy words--Thy roses and rhodos—wait and bide. 

Dive and plunge—deep within and unseen. 

And when they burst open—O what beauty, what truth! 
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SAINTS AND MYSTICS; Published by 
Sri Ramakrishna Math. Madras 600 004. 
pp. iv plus 247. Rs. 20/-. 

This handy volume presents in a brief 
compass the lives and teachings of fourteen 
saints and mystics from different religions 
and diverse limes. Though not a representa¬ 
tive collection, it has covered practically all 
the major religious traditions, like Hinduism. 
Judaism, Christianity and Sikhism. The lives 
of modern spiritual giants like Sri Aurobindo, 
Sri Ramana Maharshi, Swami Brahmananda 
(the spiritual ‘son’ of Sri Ramakrishna), 
Swami Virajananda (a disciple of Swami 
Vivekananda) are also given due place in 
this collection as they rejuvenated ancient 
Vedic teachings, making them accessible to 
the modern man entangled within the prob¬ 
lems peculiar to the age of strife and stress ; 
and professed that spirituality and practi¬ 
cality can go hand in hand. The life of 
Gopalcr Ma—a woman devotee of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, beautifully presents the parental 
attitude of vutsalya towards Sri Rama¬ 
krishna ; Avhereas bridal mysticism is repres¬ 
ented by the lives of Coda Devi and Akka 
Mahadevi. 

All the articles are very good, well-written 
studies giving brief sketches of the saints’ 
lives, their missions and precepts. The 
authors are learned, prolific writers and 
include senior monks of the Ramakrishna 
Order. The articles originally appeared in 
the annual number of the monthly Vedanta 
Kesari for 1989, published by the Rama¬ 
krishna Math. Madras. The need for study 
of the great lives is beautifully emphasized 
in the Prologue—that they educate, inspire 
and purifv us. To quote from it (page 6): 
“A saintly life educates us about what spiri¬ 
tual life means, where it leads to, and how 
it has to be practised.” Tt is very rightly 
stated that ‘‘it is an education that reveals 
to us both the way and the goal. Their 
authentic lives anchored in spirit, fill the true 
seeker with hone, faith and inspiration.” 
(page 8) 

In between the lines we feel the spirit of 
the areat saints and could catch a glimpse 
of thcii earnest zeal and burning desire to 


know the Truth. One gets inner strength 
fram their lives and teachings and becomes 
convii^ced that true spirituality and higher 
states of consciousness are not fancies, but 
are real possibilities worth striving for. 

This neat, handy book must find a place 
on the shelf of every spiritual seeker, and in 
the hands of students and youths in their 
formative ^riod, it will be a perennial source 
of inspinlion. It is a marvellous publication, 
with fine get-up, printing etc,—true to the 
tradition of Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras. 

Dr. Chetana Mandavia 
Junagadh. 

OM, GAYATRI AND SANDHYA: By 
Swami Mukhyananda. Published by Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, Madras 600-004, 1989. 
pp. X plus 88. Rs. 10/-. 

The Gayatri is the most sacred and subli- 
mest of Hindu prayers which has been recited 
by millions of people, from the very begin¬ 
ning of the Vedic period down to today. It 
forms a part of the Samdhya Updsano 
(meditation), the obligatory daily worship 
by the aspirant. Sri Ramakrishna used to 
say that the “Samdhyii merges in the Gayatri 
and the Gayatri merges in OM.” Truly, the 
mantra incorporates all the ideas of the OM 
symbolism. OM, the Pranava, is the briefest 
and the most comprehensive spiritual symbol. 
No mantra is complete without the OM as 
its prefix. In the book under review, the 
profound truths and deep philosophy under¬ 
lying OM, Gayatri and Santdhya are explai¬ 
ned lucidly by thfi^author, a learned senior 
monk of the Ramakrishna Order. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I is devoted to The Symbolism of OM 
and the Gayatri Mantra, where it is shown 
how the word OM signifies the Supreme 
Infinite Divine Reality, with special refer¬ 
ences to the four Cosmic Planes on the 
Macrocosmic level, and their corresponding 
.states at the human level. Within a few 
pages the revered Swamiji has neatly com¬ 
pressed a lot of useful information about 
the importance of OM and the Gayatri in 
the light of various Upanisads. This pro- 
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vides the necessary philosophical background 
underlying the mantra, and could be of 
immense help \o Ihc aspirant for performing 
ritual with clear understanding andj deep 
faith. 

Part II is entitled ^Ga\*utri^ Mantra and 
Samdhya Updsand. The true meaning of 
Samdhya, its main features, procedure of 
the rituals, and preparations for the perfor¬ 
mance of Sarhdhya are prcsenteiJsm detail 
with clarity. 

Details of Practice of Samdhya Worship 
constitute Part III. For the convenience of 
those who intend to use the book for the 
performance of Sathdhya in the orthodox 
style, this part gives complete details regar¬ 
ding the mantras to be chanted (with their 
Englisli translations), and procedures to be 
adopted. 


The book is a useful and elevating contri¬ 
bution for it explains the unique significance 
and the deep philosophy behind the Gdyatrl 
Mantra and the Sanulhyd Updsand. as also 
it serves as a practical manual on the prac¬ 
tice of SanuU^yri Vahdand. Essentially it 
gives a new dimension to the practice of 
Gdyatrl, which, in the hands of Orthodox 
Brahmins has becomes a mere formal ritual. 
This book is a must for all those who are 
interested in understanding and practising 
the ancient Vcdic ritual of Sahidhyd. 
Needless to say that, the importance of this 
Supreme Spiritual practice increases manifold 
if an aspirant performs the Updsand with 
contemplation of its meaning and its deep 
implications. 

Dr. Chetana Mandavia 
Junagadh. 


SRIMAD BHAGAVATAM AND ITS ETERNAL MESSAGE 
{Continued front pa}>e 515) 


any other emotion except love-- this is the 
Rasakrdd. the Divine Flay. Like Rukmini. 
a devotee has only lo briefly indicate his 
love for Sri Krishna, and He comes rushing 
to take possession ot His devotee. 

The hi!man being is an infinitely valuable 
creation of God. When well tended, he can 
produce great results, like the gem 
Syamant-ika. Bui ill-kept, and improperly 
used, he becomes the plaything i>f monkeys, 
and can cause death, destruction and 
suspicion and a chain of evil action and 
reaction. 

One of the sweetest of stories in the 
Bhdgavatam is that of the Suddma Caritam. 
Sudama, a pious devotee, has no mind for 
worldly goods. His mind is planted in God. 
And yet God takes an exact inventory of all 
his unspelt needs and fulfils them. Can there 


be a better lesson for our anxious minds! 

As the talc prtKceds into maturity, we 
see Krishna develop from the infant charmer 
of the gopis, through stages into the daunt¬ 
less warrior who effort les.sly wrestles 
.lambavun for iwentyeight days and nights 
till the bltei scibmils to utter fatigue and 
surrender, and ‘..ho practised with bow and 
arrow uniii wit!! coii.sumalc ease finally He 
destroys Narakasuru. .Sri Krishna serves as 
the Ambas,s:.idor of Good, to the abode of 
Evil, and as a supreme teacher of the 
philo.sophy of life to Arjuna and lo all 
humanity. The Lord’s words of wisdom 
and advice in the final portions o\' the 
Bhdgavatam startle us with their sheer 
relevance to our present day world. It i.s 
indeed futile to try to mca.sure the ocean 
of His glory with our little intellect. 



PRACTICAL SPIRITUAUTYI 


place: Belur Math. Time: December 22. 
1930. 

It was the birthday of the Holy Mother. 
From early morning Mahapurushji had been 
calling on the Mother, as though he was a 
little child dependent on his mother. With 
folded hands and closed eyes he prayed: 
“Mother, Mother, O Thou Great Mother, 
glory to Thee! glory to Thee! Mother, grant 
us devotion, faith, full faith, knowledge, 
detachment, love, concentration, and God- 
absorption. Ek) good to this organization 
of the Master ; do good to the whole world ; 
grant peace to the world.” He sat silent for 
a while, and then added; “We have no 
devotion, and so we cannot fully realize the 
greatness of days like this. Is this an ordi¬ 
nary day ? This is the birthday of the Great 
Mother. It was the Great Mother Herself 
who took birth on this day for the good of 
the world and its creatures. It is hard to 
understand how God plays by accepting 
human bodies. How can one understand 
unless He makes one do so out of His grace ? 
How commonplace a life she led! How 
hidden remained her spiritual stature, as 
though She were in disguise! How little can 
we understand her! The Master alone 
understood her properly. He told me one 
day, ‘The Mother that is in that (Kali) 
temple, and the mother who lives in the 
concert tower are the same.’ The next one 
who knew her was Swamiji. Ah, what a 
deep reverence he had for the Holy Mother! 
He said that it was because of the blessing 
of the Holy Mother that he could go to the 
other shore of the sea and Ve victorious.” 


As the monks came in one by one to 
salute him, he kept on asking most of them, 
“Did you see the Mother ?” The number 
of devotees was*- rattier great, it being a 
Sunday. Abbut three thousand devotees, 
both men and women, had prasada at noon. 
When it was very cloudy in the morning, 
many Ijttd feared that it would rain and 
«nar the celebration. When an old monk 
expressed some concern on this score, Maha¬ 
purushji kept silent for a while and then 
said: “No, there is no fear. By the Mother’s 
grace, there will be no trouble. She is the 
maker of good, and she will do good to all.” 

Gangadhar Maharaj (Swami Akhanda- 
nanda) came to join the celebration in the 
afternoon. Mahapurushji was very glad to 
meet him. A party was singing Chandi- 
kirtana at the Holy Mother’s temple. This 
was the first performance there of this kind, 
and Mahapurushji kept on enquiring every 
now and then how it was progressing. Lastly 
he said: “The name of our Holy Mother is 
Sarada (which means Sarasvati, the goddess 
of learning). The Mother is none other 
than Sarasvati. It is she who grants illumina' 
tion out of her grace. Illumination means 
the knowledge of God. One can have true 
and firm devotion only when one is vouch¬ 
safed this knowledge, and not otherwise. 
Pure knowledge and pure devotion are the 
same. And all that comes from the grace 
of the Mother alone. Knowledge is dispen¬ 
sed at her bidding. 

From "For Seekers of God. 
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